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FOREWORD. 

This volume is a reprint ol' fifteen bulletins issued l>v I lie Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Assoeiation I* min time 1o time dealing with the 
Indian question in the sel f-jjovormug Dominions and Crown Colonies 
of the British Empire. Tho*more important ol* them relate to South 
Africa, East Africa and Fiji. 


In South Africa the question assumed a serious aspect owing 
to the introduction two years ago by tJencmi 
Ilertzog's Covernment in the I’nion Parliament of 
the Areas Rosen at ion and Immigration and Regis- 
tration (Further Provision; Bill which was avowedly intended to 
make it impossible for Indians to make a living in South Africa. As 
the result of strenuous representations by the Covernment of India, 
the South African Covenimenl agreed to discuss the question with 
Indian represent at i\es at a Round Table 1 Conference. The Con- 
ference was held at Capo Town last December and a settlement was 
arrived at winch, considering the circumstances, is the best that 
could be secured to protect the interests of the Indians domiciled in 
that Dominion. The South African Indian Congress has accepted 
I he settlement with certain reservations as to the ritrhl of the Indian 
community to scrutinize the proposals for implementing ‘tin* terms 
to the Agreement The Indian Covernment lias accepted tin* settle- 
ment and the bouneil oi Stale has passed a resolution expressing 
its satisfaction with it. The subject is now pending before the South 
Airman. Parliament where there is si mug opposition to it. !>ut 
the Inion Covernment and responsible leaders of all parties strongly 
support it, and in all probability it may soon obtain the sanction of 
the l hi ion Parliament. . 

1 he next in impotlanee is 1 lie position of Indians in Kenya and 
also in the adjoining Tanganyika territory. There was a lull* in the 
intciestcd European agitation against Indians lor sometime, but it 
appears to have now broken out again with more than forme* violence 

The Indian situation in Fiji remains unchanged. The Cavern- 
•moot of India have not yet thought tit to publish the report of the 
Committee *vhieh was sent to Fiji to investigate the position ol 
Indians there. 
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The question of Indian emigration 1o 1 > ri I isli Cuiana is 
five though it has been formally sanctioned by the (lovernmcnt oi 
India. Little lias been heard recently al>out tin* position of Indians 
in Canada. It is satisfactory to report that (he Common wealt II 
(iovernmeut of Australia have redeemed their promise to place their 
domiciled Indians on the same footing in all respects with the white 
population. In Ihese pages the ]>osition of Indians in all these 
various parts of the British Lmpire can be studied, and it is hoped 
that a very large number of public men will find in this volume the 
means of forming accurate views on the verv important question of 
our people overseas. 

Bombay, 

doth .March, 15)27. K. XATAliAJAN. 
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CHAPTER I 


KENYA. 

The Indian question in Kenya can be traced to the report of the 
East African Economic Commission appointed in 1917 and directed to 
report on measures to be taken, in the East African territories through- 
out, (i) for the period of the war, (») for transitory measures of reconstruc- 
tion, as well as (Hi) for taking permanent measures. The findings of the 
Economic Commission with reference to the Indian question are given 
under the 3rd heading (Permanent Measures) and are included in Chapter 
7 of the Commission Report. The following are some extracts from the 
Report : — 

“ We have left to the end what is perhaps the factor which, more 
directly than any other, affects the welfare of the Native — that is, the 
influence of the Asiatic. 

“ It is hoped that the frank discussion of this subject will not cause 
offence, but it is one which calls for plain speaking. 

4 It must be borne in mind that any criticisms of the Indians, which 
it may be necessary to make, refer specifically to those in this protec- 
torate. These are mostly drawn from the lowest type of artisan and 
u banya ” or small shop-keeping classes, and include few representatives 
of the more responsible elements of the population of Tndia* 

“ Further, such criticisms, like most generalisations, are subject to 
exceptions. There are some Indians in the country who have proved 
themselves reliable members of society, and of whom we should be sorry 
to use disparaging terms. Exceptions, however, have little bearing upon 
the main argument. 

“ Before the advent of the Imperial B. E. A. Company, Indians 
were established on the Coast, where they seized the opportunity afforded 
them by the abolition of slavery, to oust by loan and foreclosure the 
anoient Arab trade and civilisation of which Zanzibar was the centre. 
But exoept for occasional incursions by half-caste Baluchis the interior 



was untouched hv Indian influence till British control was effected. The 
introduction of the coolies employed on the construction of the Uganda 
Railway was the first connection of Indians with the interior. The 
employment of Indian labour for this work was due, it is believed, purely 
to considerations of convenience, and h ere it is instructive to note that 
not only did the capital cost of the Indian -built Railway work out 
excessively high — more than double the sum for which a reputable firm 
of British contractors had offered to execute the task with African labour, 
but that the working costs per train mile of the Uganda Railway are 
higher than those of the railways of South Africa Union, though the 
percentage oi white men employed on the latter is more than twenty 
times as great. 

4 * It may he permitted to question w hether the authorities of the 
time realised the immense Imperial significance for good or evil, of their 
action in promoting contact hetw een the Natives of East Africa and tlio 
decadent civilisation of India. The inevitable effect of the intervention 
of an intermediate race between European and African is, that that race 
absorbs most of the occasions of personal contact with the African. 
Hence such intimate influences as the African of this country is at 
present receiving are mainly imparted to him by the Asiatic, and are 
predominantly Indian rather than British. 

“East Africa is in a somewhat different position from any other 
countries of Africa is respect of this problem. 

“ The self-Governing states of the Union together with the Rhodesia, 
control Indian immigration, with a view to ultimate exclusion. In 
Natal, Indian labour was at one time introduced, but its introduction 
was subsequently agreed to have been a mistake, and drastic steps have 
been taken to limit and localise its effects, 

‘ * In the African Protectorates under the Colonial Office immigra- 
tion is not prohibited, with the result that in East Africa the immigrants 
have not been confined to the trading class, but have included coolies, 
clerks, artisans and mechanics. German East Africa has for long pro- 
tected this invasion, hut latterly, for political reasons, considerable 
encouragement was given to Indians there. * «. 

“It is a distinguishing peculiarity of this country that here 
Indian plays the parts of the clerk, artisan, carpenter, mechanic, etc., 
functions vrhich the African is capable, with training, of performing 



and docs elsewhere perform, satisfactorily. The presence of the Indians, 
organised as they are to keep the African ont of every position which an 
Indian could fill, deprives the African of all incentives to ambition and 
opportunities of advancement. 

• 

c Tt may be admitted tluft*the Indian has played, and still plays, 
a useful part in opening up trade, stimulating the wants of the natives 
and inducing them to part with their products for purposes of export. 
For this service he is entitled to credit, but the essential point is that the 
same service might, with due encouragement, lnve been performed by 
the native peoples. 

“In every direction, the sphere oi the Indian in the country is 
not eomplemental but competitive with those of the European and 
African. Even in the minor spheres, the European, if the Indian would 
submit to the civic, moral and commereia 1 obligations current in European 
Society, has nothing to fear from Indian competition, the contrary theory 
formerly found in local governing circles, having been completely 
exploded by the history of the past thirteen years. But with the African, 
the case is different. He is not strong enough anywhere to stand against 
the competition of the more crafty race. So long as that race is organised 
to keep him in servitude, by shouldering him out of all the posts that lie 
in the path of his advancement, lie must be content to remain a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. 

64 There are, therefore, strong economic reasons against the free 
admission of certain classes of Indians into the country. 

“ There are unfortunately other reasons of even greater weight 
against all Indian immigration into this, or indeed any part of 
Africa. 

“ Physically, the Indian is not a wholesome influence, because 
of his incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. In this respect 
the African is more civilised than the Indian, being naturally cleanly 
in his ways ; but he is prone to follow the example of those around him. 
Plague, though said to be “ endemic ” in the country, has certainly been 
imported, if not originally, then on .later occasions, from Bombay, and 
India* quartets are almost invariably the foci of each successive outbreak. 
The same may be said of all dirt-born diseases. The Indian is every- 
where the despair of the sanitarian ; here he is a # menace ont only to him- 
self, but especially to the natives of the country. 
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“ The moral depravity of the Indian is equally damaging to the 
African, who is his natural state is at least innocent of the worst % ices 
of the East. The Indian is the incitor to crime as well as vice, since it 
is the opportunity afforded by the ever-read y Indian receiver which 
makes thieving easy. If the Indians were eliminated, the number of 
offences against property, now high, would be reduced to manageable 
proportions. 

“The Empire is faced with a serious dilemma, which cannot be 
evaded. The choice lies between the vital interest of the African and the 
ambition of India. The presence of the Indian in this country is quite 
obviously inimical to the moral and physical welfare and the economic 
advancement of the natives. The matter is one of the highest Imperial 
importance, and we regard it as imperative that the Empire should de- 
finitely decide, and that without delay, whether the welfare of the African 
is to be subordinated in his own country to political considerations and 
the pretensions of the more restless elements of India. 

“ Upon the decision as to East Africa, the future of the whole 
continent will largely depend, for if Indians arc to be allowed to steam 
in at any one entrance in unlimited numbers, it will scarcely be possible 
to localise them indefinitely in any particular territory. 

“Our own view of this question is that there can be no excuse for 
meting out to the African treatment to which Indr* herself would never 
submit. 

“ On purely economic grounds we submit that the admission of 
the 4 Indian was a cardinal error of policy. It involved the economic 
stagnation of the African throughout a large tract of Africa, and the 
consequent retardation of progress for the sake of what promised to be 
at best but a temporary convenience. In our view, the error ought 
gradually, but without unnecessary delay, to be rectified by similar 
means to those by which the same error is being rectified in Natal. 

“The Railway and other Government Departments should as 
quickly as possible replace Indian employees by Europeans in the higher 
grades and Africans in the lower. Further, Asiatics, who are allowed Co 
remain in this country, should be obliged to conform t6 same sanitary 
standards as Europeans as condition of their residence here. It will 
probably he found tha$ this will result in a great reduction in their 
numbers. 
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“ The Imperial Principle which is to control the migration within 
the Empire of different peoples has been finally laid down by the Imperial 
Conference in July last in the following terms : — 

* Tt is an inherent function of the Government of the several com- 
munities of the British Coitfmonwealth ; including India, that each 
should enjoy complete control over the composition by means of 
restriction on immigration from any other country/ 

“ It is therefore essential that a decision of policy in reference to 
East Africa should be come to without further delay, and that such 
decision shall be based upon the principle of self-determination, and 
shall consider only the interests of the indigenous native and Arab 
population and of the race responsible for their control. 

“ Tt is our firm conviction that the justification of our occupation 
of this country lies in our ability to adapt the native to our own civili- 
sation. 

“ If we further complicate this task by continuing to expose the 
African to the antagonistic influence of Asiatic, as distinct from European 
philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of trust.” 

These extracts show clearly that the real object of the European 
agitation in Kenya is absolute expulsion of the Indian community 
and nothing short of it. lb is to achieve this end that the Europeans 
have been declaring Kenya as “ a European Community under European 
Government who has been guaranteed constitutional steps towards self- 
government For this it is that ct they stand on their rights to govern 
themselves and the nation for whose future they are the trustees,” ancj 
claim the right to control the immigration of Asiatics in keeping with 
the reciprocal agreement on emigration between the self-governing 
Colonies and India. Lord Delamere, the leader of the Europeans in the 
Legislative Council, declared emphatically that — 

<c We believe that on such a policy the future of East Africa depends 
and we put on record now that if the Imperial Government breaks 
the pledges given us by the responsible Secretaries of State on the 
strength of* which pledges we have made our homes and brought our 
families here, and decide that the African Colony is to be ruled by 
Asiatics then the responsibility is on the imperial Government for 
the result.” 
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In obedience to this mandate the reader will remember how 
Mr. Winston Churchill declared one evening in a banquet speech that 
East Africa should be characteristically and distinctively a British Colony, 
accepting almost everything that the Europerms demanded including 
exclusive control of the Highlands, residential and comrnerical segrega- 
tion, and restrictions on immigration. 

On May 10, 10 2-, under the Presidentship the same l ord Dela- 
mere, Major MacDonald, another fire-brand, addressed a large meeting 
at the Parkland s Club, "Nairobi, and appealed to the Whites of the 
Colony to resist the Indian claim to equality of citizenship in the follow- 
ing words : — 

Wc shall ha ve to fight this thing out. The Indian in this country 
stands some thing like three to one. If the money is forth- 
coming and the intention be still there, we can turn them 
out. They are a distinct menace to our children. May 
they not in time when civilised man has become a sort of 
ordinary thing, when all distinctions of race and colour are 
replaced by other things like money — may it not be then 
that these three' to one may swamp us ? That is the 
danger I wish to bring to your notice clearly. I know the 
intention is there. I know they will leave no stone un- 
turned, no method not adopted, tc* attain their object here. 

* sj; Jji 

* * * 

* I consider the dangers are so real and huge that there is no 
sacrifice too great for any of us to make to save the in- 
heritance carried on by our fathers — the birthright of 
‘ the British nation — to hand down to our sons and 
daughters as our fathers handed it on to us so that the 
honour of our fame, as builders of an Empire such as 
the world has never seen before, may remain unimpaired.” 

Bead in the light of Major MacDonald’s utterance, the whole mean- 
ing of the Report of the Economic Commission becomes perfectly clear. 
What followed this is a matter of common knowledge. The proposals 
for the settlement of the Indian question travelled between the Colonial 
and India Offices on the one hand, and between Kenya and the Colonial 
Office on the other, with^the result that all these Offices between them 
have not yet been able to evolve a solution acceptable to the Europeans. 
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During all this discussion, it need hardly be added, the Government of 
India has always upheld the cause of the Indians in Kenya and '.riven fell 
expression to the Indian view in all its details. 

In the present controversy Indians are not yet in a position to 
say with certainty that their case for equal treatment has been accepted 
by the Colonial Office as a matter of fact. The proposed settlement 
now before the Kenya Government, may not yet be acceptable to the 
Indians. The fact that the European extremists in the Golonv have 
repeatedly threatened bloodshed if the present proposals are persisted in, 
tends only to show that something not liked by the Europeans has been 
proposed. 

India is awaiting with the most anxious interest the publication 
of the new proposals. Whatever the opposition offered, Indians must 
win in the end since their cause is just. Let Mr. ( ’lnirchill bear witness. 
In his book “ My African Journey ” be writes : - 

“ It was the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the 
conquest and pacification of these East African countries. 
It is the Indian trader who, penetrating and maintaining 
himself in all sorts ot places to winch no white man would 
go or in w hich no white man could earn a living, has more 
than, any one else developed the early beginnings of trade 
and opened up the first slender means cJ communication. 
It was by Indian labour that the 011c vital railw ay on which 
everything else depends was constructed. It is the Indian 
banker who supplies perhaps the larger part of the capital 
yet available for business and enterprise, and to whom the J 
white settlers have not hesitated to resort for financial aid. 
r lhe Indian was here long before the first British Office. 
He may point to as many generations of useful industry on 
the coast and inland as the white settlers, especially the most 
recently arrived contigents from South Afric a (the loudest 
against him of all# can count years of residence. Is it 
possible for any Government with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man, to embark on a 
# policy of deliberately squeezing out that native of India 
from regions in which he has established himself under 
every security of public faith l ”, 
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( , < Nairobi , Janvary &, 1923. 

The East African Indian National Congress, Nairobi, has cabled 
to the Viceroy, the Premier and the Duke of Devonshire as well as other 
leading Parliamentary representatives pointing out that at the general 
election in Kenya in February the franchise is not being extended to 
Indians. The Congress submits that this* ponstitutes a breach of faith 
on the part of Local and Imperial Governments as the interim representa- 
tion was only accepted last year on the understanding that a common 
franchise would be extended to Indians before the next general election. 
They request a declaration of policy of equal status at the earliest 
opportunity as the Indian population are exasperated with the futility 
of representation and are considering non-payment of taxes as a last 
resort. 

Nairobi , January 12, 1923. 

The Standard , this morning, announced that the final terms in the 
settlement of the Indian question had been received here and it believes 
they give the Indians the majority of their claims. The effect has 
been widespread indignation among the European population. The 
general opinion is that there is no possibility of acceptance. European 
attitude is stiffening and there is danger of bloodshed if the terms are 
persisted in. 

Lovdcn , January 13, 1923. 

Ecu ter learns that active steps are being taken to reach a settle- 
ment of the questions of the political status of Indians in Kenya. The 
whole question ot political rights and segregation have been continually 
under consideration since Mr. Churchill gave the Indians additional 
representation in the Legislature as a temporary expedient. Although 
no final decision has yet been reached, it is understood th ;t the Duke of 
Devonshire inclines to a settlement in the spirit of Mr. Church ill's decision 
&ad his views have been communicated to the Governor, Rir Kobert 
Coryndon. 

Proposals in the form they have now assumed will be submitted 
to the Legislative Council and it is suggested that it will probably 7 bo found 
expedient in the interests of all parties to delay the elections to the Council 
in order to give time for full consideration of the proposals an<? for 
holding of the next elections on any 7 new electoral basis which may 
oe adopted. * 
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Ddti, January 15, 1923. 

Replying to a question of Mr. Jainnadas Dwarkadas in the legisla- 
tive Assembly regarding the position of the Indians in Kenya in view of 
the reported impending general election in that Colony, Mr. Hullah said 
that, as desired Mr. Jamnadas, the Government of India had already 
telegraphed to the Secretary, qf State .urging the postponement of tho 
ne*t general election in Kenya until the Indians were in a position to 
participate. He added that he had no official information that elections 
would be postponed, but the latest telegram showed that the necessity 
for postponement was realised with a view to hold the election on the new 
electoral basis that nrght be adopted, 

Nairobi , January 16, 1923. 

A meeting of the East African Indian National Congress Executive 
Committee here last night decided not to proceed with the <c non-payment 
of taxes” programme, pending publication of terms, blit recommended 
non-payment of municipal rates. The delay in publication of terms 
indicates the position is not yet hopeless, although the feeling is still as 
high as it has been during the past three years. A feeling of confidence 
prevails amoncat the settlers. 

DJhi , January 20, 1923. 

The Secretary, Indian Congress, Nairobi, wires : — The confidential 
despatch of Indian policy has arrived. A handful of Convention leaders 
and the European Press are condemning the Hon. Mr. Ormsby Gore 
and threatening Indians with violence and bloodshed if the policy of 
equality is enforced. The majority of Europeans are not opposed t® 
the grant of equal rights to Indians and they are intimidated. It is 
rumoured that H. E. the Governor has tendered conditional 'resignation. 
This might force the Duke of Devonshire to tone down the policy of 
equality in Imperal Conference. Indians are determined for equality 
of status at whatever cost. The Congress submits immediate interven- 
tion imperative. 


Nairobi , Jan* tarry 21, 1 923. 

Jhe correspondent learns that further proposals have been 

received from the Colonial Office slightly more favourable to Europeans, 
probably on th# questions of land settlement in the Highlands and the 
franchise. * 
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The European community adheres to the programme adopted by 
the Convention of European Associations in 1021 and there is even talk 
of their using armed force to support their position. 

Nairobi, January 22, 1923. 

The Indians have sent a lengthy letter to Governor Coryndon ask* 
ing him to prohibit the talk of violence and secret conspiracies to murder 
Indians. They also state that persons are using his high oflice to frus- 
strate the decision of the Colonial Oflice, which is an unfair blow to the 
Indian cause. Sir R. Coryndon lias replied that fears of violence are 
exaggerated, but lie will take ain action which commends itself to him. 
He also announces the receipt of instructions to continue discussion of 
the question and foreshadows further conferences. As a result of the 
appeal of Catholic and Anglican Bishops, special prayers were said in 
• Churches yestereday that a right solution of the Indian question might 
be found. 

o- 

n. Janitor!, 22 : 1 923 . 

The ( Vilonial Office announces that the Secretary of .Vtate for the 
Colonies is giving his close attention to the question of the Indians 
in Kenya in consultation with the Governor there with the object of 
reaching *x settlement which will be. acceptable to all paitie«. 

The announcement deprecates prejudging o* the dec isions as making 
a settlement more difficult. 


o - — 

e Calcutta, January 2*4. 1923. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, interviewed by the Associated r> ress concerning 
the news which had com* 1 from East Africa on the Indian question in 
Kenya, said that from his own knowledge, during his two recent visits 
to East Africa, the threats of violence, about which the Indian repre- 
sentatives had complained to the Kenya Government, had to be taken 
seriously. The situation demanded very careful watching, and strongest 
protest against this form of intimidation should be made. This threat 
of violence had not appeared now for the first time. It had been repeated 
more than once since the autumn of 1921 after the Imperial Conference. 
At that conference a resolution was carried with the dissent of S f outli 
Africa cnly, de daring that equal Indian status w as * desirable. An 
attempt had been made id that Conference to exclude Fast Africa as 
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well as South Africa from the terms of the resolution but this had been 
defeated. It was this fact which had led directly to the first threat of 
violence in Kenya Colony in the autumn of 192J, if ever the terms of 
the Imperial Conferenco resolution were put into practice. In November 
1921, a truce was called by the Governor, Sir Edward Northey. Then 
followed the speech of Mr. Winston Churchill at the East African Banquet 
in Condon in January, 1922 which appeared to be a contradiction of the 
terms of the Conference resolution which he himself had signed. After 
that speech which caused great indignation in India the whole question 
was thrown back for further consideration and the decision was again 
and again delayed. Then at last when the elections were almost due, 
the final decision of the Imperial Government was sent out to the new' 
Governor, Mr Robert Coryndon. The Governor out this decision before 
the European Association. They immediate lv rejected it. From the 
recent telegrams it appeared that they had e\en threatened \iolence if 
the decision was carried out . 

Mr. Andrew’s' personal opinion uras that Sir Bobert Coryndon w'as 
too strong a Governor to be intimidated. But at the same time it was 
urgently necessary to strengthen the hands both of the Home and the 
Indian Go*. ernments against such intimidatory attitude, for any weak 
concession to a threat of this kind would mean the ruin of constitutions 
administration. 

— * ( , — 

Tjon'Jcn, Janv^rtj 23, 1 92>h 

Tlic position in tlv* country districts as regards the Indian question 
is extremely acute. A number of meetings oi settlers in various centres 
have been held at wbi°h strongly- worded resolutions aeie passed, mainly 
> the effect that the granting of the Indians’ Haims would be resisted 
by any methods which v, ere considered advisable. It is understood that 
steps are being taken to organise a central committee at Nairobi with 
the district leaders in order that the whole country shall act together in 
taking any extreme action if necessary. 

Specially a large meeting at Nakiiru passed a resolution winch 
supported the formation of a central committe e etc. and stated that the 
“ White community declines to be a, pawn in the game of Indian politics.” 
The resolution also protested against the appointment of Mr. Ormsby 
Gore. 

The local Indian commimitj" is perfectly qu'e-i and appears to be 
awaiting events. 
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Nairobi , January 26. 1923. 

Lords Delamere and Francis Scott were the speakers, says The 
Time** correspondent, at an important meeting of Europeans held at 
Nakuru, the centre of the white highland settlement. Lord Delamere 
did not think Government would force the Bill through, even if it had 
been so ordered by the Colonial Office, without reference to the district. 

Steps are being taken to organise the districts and appoint loaders 
to establish a* central committee to act and to be in the closest touch 
with Nairobi. 

Resolutions were passed declaring that if the Government acceded 
to the Indian claims the white settlers would take action to prevent the 
legislation taking effect, such action being of a persuasive character. 
“ Physical pressure would only be resorted to to show the persuasion 
exerted was meant to be acted upon.” 

The meeting protested against the continuance of Major Ormsby 
Gore as Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Sir Robert Coryndon meets the Indians this week in connection with 
Colonial Office proposals. 

o 

Nairobi , January 2d, 1923. 

Local Indians have received a Cable from the Aga Khan which 
advises them not to depart from consitutional means, ft declares 
that the first unlawful act will bring disaster to their cause. 

Further resolutions were passed in the country districts yesterday 
which indicate that the Europeans are taking up an imi lacable attitude 
and the situation is more a mite than ever. 

it is understood that the Governor, Sir Robert Coryndon, is 
having interviews with the loaders or both sides during the coming week- 
end when it is hoped t^at the terms vill be disclosed. 

o 

Nairobi, January 10, 1923. 

With the approach of the Kenya general elections for the Legis- 
lative Council to be held on February 21 , the agitation for recognition of 
Indian claims has again been instituted. The Indian leaders $re remind- 
ing Government that they accepted the present temporary nominated 
representation on the Legislative Council consisting of four members, 
with one on the Executive Council, under pressure from the India Office 



and on a promise being given that their claims for common adult franchise 
would be considered and settled before another election. If that promise 
is not implemented, the Kenya Indians will have every ground for charg- 
ing the home and local authorities with breach of faith. 

The agitation has gradually cooled since the acceptance of four 
representatives who, although powerless in a division, have been listened 
to by Government with respect. The matter was again brought into 
prominence by a notice in the GazeMe reminding Europeans that thei$ 
claims for votes should be included in the roll by April, a date. which the 
Indian leaders considered, gave them ample time to prepare their case 
in India and England, but in the following week a second notice was 
published fixing the election for February 21. There has been no sharp 
practice because th° present Council’s term closes on that date and, at 
the same time, the existing law provides for the revision of the voters’ 
roll in April so that the election must take place on the old roll. 

There seems reason to believe that if the Indian community could 
persuade Government to reconstitute the position in such manner that 
the Europeans could be given a communal vote, with Indians on that 
same basis, the settlement could he reached, satisfactory at least to 
Government and the Colonial Office, the European representation being 
reduced to, say, six members instead of eleven, with four Indian repre- 
sentatives as at present. Tills would enable the Government to preserve 
an official majority without making the Council unwieldy. For the 
satisfaction of each community elections could still take place on a com- 
munal basis instead of on a common register and the Governor would 
in due course confirm ti c selections. 

o 

Bnnbau, IQih Javuarv 1923. 
To, 

The SECRETARY 

to the Government of India, 

Revenue Department, 
(Emigration). 
DELHI. 

Sir, 

» I have*the honour to invite your attention to recent developments 
in the Indian situation in Kenya, as reported in Reuter’s telegram from 
Nairobi, dated the 5th instant (copy attached). The Committee of this 
Association has no doubt that the Government of India fully appreciate 
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the situation which confronts all including themselves, who advised 
acceptance by the Indians of interim proposals made by the Colonial 
Office to the Kenya- Government last year. It seems clear that the 
Colonial Office is not yet prepared to decide even the franchise question 
on which there was not much difference of opinion. Tins Association 
earnestly trusts that the Government will .take prompt steps to prevent 
this breach of faith and to insist upon the Colonial Office taking up the 
settlement of the Indian question at once, postponing the election in 
Kenya till the settlement is put- through. It ventures to suggest that 
Government should publish at once what measures they are adopting 
SO tli at public oj iniorj m;q feel reassured. 

tF 

.1 ka> e, etc. 

(Sri). JEHANG1H BOMAN1EE PETIT. 

For Self & Co -Secretaries, 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Association. 

o- - 

Jklh'i, January 30. 1023. 

At to-day's meeting of the Assembly Mr. Hullah made an important 
announcement regarding the postponement of the general election in 
Kenya* Mr. Hullah read to the House the text of the telegram received 
by Government this morning from the Secretary of State. It ran : 
44 The Colonial Office have authorized the Governor to make an announce- 
ment in the following terms .— The unavoidable delay in settling the 
outstanding questions including that cf Indian representation has made 
it necessary for the Secretary of State to choose between a postponement 
of the general election, and dissolution of the new Council after its election. 
In adopting the former course the Secretary of State has been influenced 
by the fact that from the date of his predecessor's original attempt to 
secure a settlement by agreement it has been intended that the new con- 
stitution should be framed in time for it to be brought into force on the 
occasion of the general election now’ due.” 

Nairobi , January 30, 1923. 

The Governor met the representatives of both sides during the 
week-end behind closed doors, when he informed them of the proposed 
terms of Indian settlement. 
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Jt is understood they include a common voters’ roll in tests wliat 
will include ten per cent, of the Indian population. The constituencies 
are so arranged as to allow for seven or eight Europeans and four Asiatics. 
The Indians get some form of municipal franchise, the details of which 

will he disclosed later. , 

• . 

There is no restriction on immigration at present. The Highlands 
are reserved for Europeans. It is authoritatively learned that the Euro- 
peans definitely refuse to agree to these terms, while the Indians are 
prepared to accept them as a compromise provided they are not altered. 
The position is still grave. 

.Resolution adopted at a meeting of the Council of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association held on the ltith January 1 : - 

” The Committee of the imperial Indian Citizenship Association 
regrets that though important steps are reported as being: taken by His 
Majesty’s Government towards the settlement of the Indian question 
in Kenya, the. terms o? the proposed settlement are not published in 
India and requests that Government will be pleased to publish them as 
soon as possible. 

The Committee is at the same time alarmed at the report conveyed 
in a Reuter s telegram that Eurojvcui settlers are indignant a\ itix the 
proposed terms and threaten bloodshed if they are persisted in. The 
Committee is certain that the Government- of India will lose no time in 
expressing its emphatic denunciation of this policy of intimidation and 
in insisting upon H^’s Majesty's Government maintaining the principle 
of equality in its dealings with the claims of Indian settlers in Kenya 
in spite of the selfish and ill-natured demonstrations to the contrary on 
the part o r its European settlers." 

London, January IS, 1P2I. 

Mr. Henry S. L. Polak, Hony. Secretary, Indians Overseas 
Association, London, cables : — 

“ Request Citizenship Association to cable the Imperial Government 
urgently pressing satisfactory Indian settlement with the Kenya Governor. 
The 0 European community arc endeavouring to nullify the proposals 
agreed. The Imperial and Indian Governments are largely favouring 
Indian contentions. Please warn the public. Request the Indian 
legislature to move immediately.*’ 
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Bombay , January 20, 1923 . 

(4) Mr. Jehangir Bomonjee Petit wires to : — 

(!) N. M. Samarth, Esq., 

(2) Jamnadas Dwarkadas, E>q., and 
(3; X. M. Josni, Esq., * 

DELHI. 


“ The Indians Overseas Association wires that the Kenya Governor 
and the European community are endeavouring to nullify Indian settle- 
ment proposals largely favouring the Indian contention. Please inter- 
pellate Government to move for the adjournment of the House and press 
Government to make irresistible representation to H 1# s Majesty's Govern- 
ment to uphold the Indian cause/’ 

Resolution adopted at a meeting of the Managing Council of the 
Bombay Progressive Association held on the 19th January, 1922, and 
communicated to the Government of India : — 

“ The Council of the Bombay Progressive Association has heard with 
deep regret of the attempt of the European community of Kenya 
by threats of resistance and bloodshed to nullify the proposals agreed to 
between the Imperial and Indian Governments and urges upon tho 
Government of India the absolute and immediate necessity of pressing 
the Colonial and India Offices to uphold the just cause of Indian settlers 
in this final stage of their struggle for freedom and equality. The Council 
rusts that in this crisis, the Imperial Government will do nothing to leaves 
India seriously embittered by a sense of the most grievous wrong, as 
would certainly be the case if they yielded to threats of intimidation and 
violence reported to have been held out by Kenya Europeans. The 
consequences of such a submission would seriously imperil the loyalty 
and co-operation of Indians and hopelessly shatter the moral basis of the 
British connection in India. The Council therefore earnestly urges an 
early settlement of the Indian question in Kenya on the lines of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s Despatch of October 1920, and considers its duty to 
warn Government that failure to arrive at a satisfactofy settlement 
at this critical juncture will be disastrous in the extreme and will be pro- 
ductive of consequences tpo serious and far -Teaching to be contemplated 
with equanimity.” 
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A wire from the Ea**t African Congr*ee to Mr. .T. B. PETIT: — 

Nairobi, January 21, \ ( T2. 

Tne Kenya Indian situation is extremely grave . European* are 
Of only threatening shooting the Indians if any right* are granted. The 
object r» intimidation of Colonial office lo nullify the Imperial Confer- 
ence Resolution about equality. Urge people and Government of India 
to take strong action, hold meetings throughout India. Under the 
instructions of the Bishop of Mombasa all the Churches are ofering 
prayer to-day for peaceful solution. 

Plis Highness the Aga Khan wires to His Excellency the Yioeroy- 
Dclhi 

Bombay , Januai // 23, P'23. 

“ As Chairman, Indians Overseas Association, London, and Pre- 
sident, Indian Progressive Federation, T consider it my duty to invite 
your Excellency’s attention to the extreme gravity of the Indian situa- 
tion in Kenya and to mv apprehension of the intense excitement and 
exasperation that will be caused among all classes of the Indian people 
by the threats of resistance held out by Kenya Europeans, and earnestly 
request your Excellency’s timely intervention to prevent counter- 
resistance by the Indian community of Kenya and its disastrous effects 
on the i olitieal situation in India and generally on the Indian mind. 
If threat uncheekd the ultimate harm will he incalculable.” 

From “ The Times of India.” 


D l*n, January 23, 1023. 

• 

The developments of the Kenya problem, as indicated in Reuter's 
telegrams of the past days and particularly the threats of violence by the 
Europeans against the Indians in Kenya, have aroused the liveliest 
anxiety among the members of the Legislative Assembly now assem- 
bled here. An appeal telegraphed to several members by the Imperial 
Citizenship Association in Bombay, for whatever action can suitably he 
taken to support the Indian position in the Colony has also quickened that 
concern. jPiic matter was, I gather, discussed at considerable length at 
a large meeting of unofficial members at Raisina during the past 
weekend. 
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The first proposal was to move the adjournment of the House so 
that the Indian view might be emphasized in the most forcible manner. 
The suggestion was rejected in the belief that to adopt it might hamper 
rather than assist the official efforts being made to maintain Indian rights. 
But that this restraint does not mean a slackening in the determination 
of the Assembly in insisting on the recognition of the just claims of the 
Indians was forcibly shown when a question on the subject was asked by 
Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar in the House this morning. The question aimed 
merely to elicit the informiation that Government are aware of the latest 
aspect of the matter in the Colony and are in touch with the Secretary 
of State in regard to them. The response was satisfactory to tho 
House on both points. 

But more significant than the question was the volley of supple- 
mentary questions put from all quarters of the House immediately after 
it. Many Hon. Members rose simultaneously but eventually Mr. Shesliagiri, 
Mr. Rangachariar and Mr. Jamnadas Dvvarkadas were the spokes- 
men for everybody. The replies by Mr. Hullali and the Hon. Mr. Sarma 
showed that Government are as closely -watching developments as the 
unofficial members of the House and that Government, the Secretary 
of State and the House are in complete accord in regard to them. 
Finally Mr. Sarnia promised that Government would again 
telegraph to the Secretary of State informing him of the feeling in India 
and that all that can be done should be done. 

Government arc extremely reticent on the subject because of the 
delicacy of tho situation at the moment, but the point that has been 
reached is generally known. When Mr. Winston Churchill formed his 
conclusions upon the matter, Colonial Secretary, he referred them 
to the Governments of India and Kenya. Both in reply forwarded 
their opinions upon them. By this time the Duke of Devonshire had 
taken over Colonial Office and it is the receipt of his decision revising 
Mr. Churchill's in the light of the criticisms received that has precipitated 
the hot renewal of the agitation in Kenya. I hear from a friend with 
some acquaintance of the subject that the facility with which confidential 
matters leak out of the Kenya Secretary is even greater than the classic 
examples sometimes quoted in Tndia. The present furious state of mind 
of what we may call the extremist European section in the Colony may 
perhaps be taken as proof, not only that tho leakage on this occasionohas 
been pretty thorough but that what has leaked out is fairly satisfactory 
from the Indian standpoint. 
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Bombay > January 26, 1923. 

To The Editor, "Tee Times of IurjA” 

Sir, — Though it is possible to exaggerate the immediate consequences 
of the present situation in Kenya, I feel .that unless steps are taken to 
put the relations of the settlers and the Indians on a sound footing great 
and indeed incalculable injury may be done to the interests of the Empire 
as a whole. We saw only three years ago how the Turkish question 
affected this country, and it would be a misfortune if now that the main 
lines of a settlement are within sight and that there is c* 7 ery reasonable 
hope that sooner or later the question of the Jezira and the Holy place 
will be settled, another problem directly affecting Indian sentiment should 
arise outside this country and compete in the public mind and conscience 
with the groat and growing problems of economic, financial and political 
reconstruction which are lacing this country, just as they are all States. 
The immediate danger in East Africa is that a fevr hot heads may commit 
acts that well affect the mind and imagination of Indians, not only there 
and now, but there and in the future. 

Great Britain's connection with India has brought tin's country 
many benefits, but one of the greatest is undoubtedly the fact that the 
Indian has gradually absorbed the Anglo-Saxon sentiment of respect 
for law and that private vengeance and political and religious acts of 
violence have grown rarer than even in many western countries. Noth- 
ing shows better tlm civilisation of a state than the comparison between 
the frequency of violence from purely sordid motives or froru motives 
that in themselves are not expression of lov r passion. Tn countries where 
crime is entirely due to the former, such as Great Britain, it means that 
the degenerates alone break the law, while in countries where men take 
the law into their own hands from better motives the people have not 
yet learnt the essential and elementary fact that such actions, even if 
right ar-d legitimate, should be brought about by the general consensus 
of opinion rather than by individuals or parties. If at such a period 
in India’s history when crimes due to political, racial and reb'gious motive 
are being more and more condemned by opinion of all schools of 
thought-^-ii it suqh a period in a colony where respectable and law -abiding 
and some most loyal Indians have made a home for generations — “ lynch 
law” is once started, the great work for civilisation in this country will 
be immediately thrown back for decades. 
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In the years before the Great War it was not uncommon to hear 
German publicists refer in private conversation to the British and French 
Empires as the two Piebald Empires of the West, but they learnt in Fland- 
ers and in France that great empires can appeal to men of all races when 
their ultimate foundation is sound. I feqr that a racial outbreak between 
Europeans and Indians and with race as the dividing line may weaken 
those very roots that led to the success of the Empire in the Great War. 
The Government of India as such will no doubt do what is within its 
power provided the matter is brought to its notice ; but there are two 
linos of action by the public of this country that might lead to an improve- 
ment of the situation and help the ease of the Indian. Government. The 
first is that my countrymen of all schools of thought should select two or 
three universally respected individuals, men like Mr. Pastri, who knows 
the colonial better than anyone 1 can think of, and send them as bearers 
of a message of expostulation and reconciliation to the settlers in East 
Africa from one public of British Empire to another, and make a direct 
attempt at improvement of feeling. The other is to the European non- 
officials of this country and their organisations. If they really realise 
that the British Empire of the future should be an association of co-opera- 
tion between men of all races and creeds and customs, then indeed in the 
case of East Africa above all other portions of the Empire, they should 
use their full iiTIuenoc and power to bring about a better general feeling 
and to convince the colonials that, whatever the short view, in the long 
run their own interests mu he it necessary to have a large and prosperous 
and happy Indian Col ny in Kenya. 


AGA KHAN. 



I. LORD JD EL AMERE'S* JdL EMO AN DU M OX THE CANE 
AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF INDIANS IN KENYA* 


The purpose of this Memorandum is to give to the British Public 
an idea of the true position of the Europeans and indigenous inhabitants 
of this Colony, and of the menace to their national and economic existence, 
if equal status with British- horn subjects be granted to the Indian 
residents in the Colony, or if any recession from the policy embodied 
in the five principles set out in Paragraph II. below' be granted to 
the Indian community. 

3. At present the relation of European and Asiatic in the Colony 
is as follows : — 

(a) The population, according to the Census taken in Juno of 

this year, 0,051 Europeans and 22.S22 Indians. The 
native number some two and a half to three millions. 

(b) The responsible oiliocs in all Government Departments 

are held by Europeans, Indians being employed merely 
in the lower grade of the service. 

(") The Legislature consists of a majority of European Officials, 
who are, through the Governor, under the direction of 
the ( Wonial Office, eleven elected European representatives, 
two Indian representatives (elected on a communal fran- 
chise) and one nominated Arab representative. The 
Indian section of the community has not, however, availed 
itself of the rigli f - of election, so that to-day the composi- 
tion of the Council is. with the exception of the Arab 
member, entirely European. The interests of the natives 
are safeguarded by the appointment to the Council of the 
Chief Native Commissioner. 

# ('/) A certain portion of the Highlands of Kenya had, in accord- 
ance with the directions from the Home Government, since 
HlOfi, been reserved for European occupation. 
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(?) A principle of residential segregation between the -carious 
laces, European, African and Asiatic has obtained for 
many years. 

(/) Immigration, except in the case of criminals and indigents, 
is unrestricted. 

( 7 ) The Indian Community mainly follows three paths of ncti- 
activity — shop-Iceping, artisan and clerical employment. 

2. Lately, the growing disloyalty in India, largely, it is believed , 
outcome of mismanagement of Indian affairs, has caused* the India 
Office to consider the possibility of throwing Kenya as a sop to 
India. 

The movement started during the Avar, when practically the whole 
European population was on active service, and -was supported by local 
Indian agitation, with the result that the subject in all its hearings was 
considered by lord Milner, late Colonial Secretary, who. in August 1020, 
published a Despatch enunciating a Policy, which, though they were by 
no means satisfied, the Europeans nc^eitboless tacitly accepted as a 
temporary compromise in order to avoid discord at a critical time. 

The following points of the “Milner Policy,” as embodied in the 
Despatch are iioav objected to by a section of the Indian Community: — 

(a) The recognition of the right of occupation of the reserved 

portion of tire Highlands by Europeans to the exclusion of 
Asiatic. 

(b) The upholding of the principle of segregation. 

(?) The limitation of the riglP of Indian representation on the 
Legislative Council to two members elected on a communal 
Fanehise. 

3. However, the Indian agitators (for tlic demand for ecpial status 
docs not proceed from the masses of the local population but from a small 
party of malcontents, directed by the sedition is t party in India) were 
by no means satisfied, and now, Avith a change in the person of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and under continual pressure from India 
and the India Office, the subject has suddenly become fteute, for the 
Indian claims are now for absolute equality with the Europeans, as a 
step to complete supremacy. 
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In detail these are : — 

(a) The right to hold any position, however eminent, in the 

Civil Service and local Military Forces. 

(b) The right to equal representation with the European on the 

Legislative Council on a common franchise. 

(c) The right to acquire land in the hitherto reserved portion 

of the Highlands. 

( 7 ) The abolition of the principle of segregation. 

(<) The right to penetrate the countrv in unrestricted tiumbers. 

4. The above claims are advanced on the grounds ( inter a?ia) 
(1) that the Indians are British subjects and (2) of the Indian war 
services. 

Without wishing to disparage the achievements of the lighting 
races of India, under the leadership of English officers, it- should bo 
pointed out that the war record of the local Indians is not one of 
which they can well be proud. The adult male Indian population of 
Kenya, Zanzibar, Uganda and Tanganyika during the war is believed to 
have been about ?0,00<>, and of those 1,383 became members of the 
Forces. 05 this number, only JUG were combatants, the remainder 
being employed as clerks, transport drivers and sweepers (scavengers). 
The lame majority ot‘ the 1.383 Indians w ho served were automatically 
absorbed into the Forces by reason of the Department in whir h they were 
employed, (e. g , the Uganda Bailway) being made subject to Martial Law\ 

The casualties suffered 1 y local Indians v ere:— 


Killed 


. . nil. 

Died of Wounds 

. . 

. . nil. 

Wounded 

. . 

nil. 

Executed for Treachery 


5. 


(the death sentence in 3 other cases being commuted). 

The local Indian during the war w r as notorious for his efforts to 

avoid military service. 

• • 

Further, it is a significant fact that of the large number of British 
Indian traders in German East Africa while the campaign was in pro- 
gress, practically none w’ere interned by the Germans. 
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The advocates of equal rights for Indians in Kenya claim them as 
an act of -Justice to those Indians who are already resident here. There 
is a feeling amongst the European colonists that the illuminating figures 
quoted abcme hardly iislity this claim. 

The war record of the native -tribes presents a contrast. The total 
who served, cither as combatants with the King’s African Rifles, or in 
the Labour or Transport Corps or as Carriers, was upwards of 000,000 
of whom it is believed at least 10 per cent, wore killed or perished under 
the rigours of the campaign. 

5. The British Public is, in the main, unaware of the state of 
affairs in India at the present time. In England the general conception 
of tho Indian is the cultured cosmopolitan gentleman or the splendid 
fighting man, botli of which types arc the poles apart from the political 
agitator class which is stirring up sedition in India at the present time 
and which is now seeking equal rights in Kenya. They are also entirely 
different from the illiterate, ignorant small trader and artisan who from 
the bulk of the Indian population of Kenya, and upon whom it is 
proposed to bestow equal franchise rights with the European colonist. 
That many local Indians do not even understand the meaning of an 
elective franchise, or what it involves, is made evident from Indian 
meetings recently held in Nairobi. 

(i. Disloyalty and sedition arc rampant in India and the position 
is so grave that European women and children are being w arned to con- 
sider the advisability of leaving the country. Indeed, the seditionist 
movement has recently developed into open rebellion, and the Moplali 
rising is merely symptomatic of conditions throughout a great part of 
India. That this is so is evidenced by the speech of Lord Willingdon, 
Governor of Madras, in the Madras Legislature early in September, in 
which he stated that the religious fanaticism of the Moplahs was an 
instrument used by the leaders of a widespread and dangerous organisa- 
tion, who were only watching for an opportunity violently to overthrow* 
the Government and the whole Civil Administration. He appealed to 
members of the Legislature to encourage the people to resist an intoler- 
able terrorism which was the very antithesis of liberty. The leaders of 
the movement, at whose head is Mahatma Gandhi, are openly disloyal 
and have in the past been convicted or interned as such. The movement, 
before it reached the stage of rebellion, was carried to such a pitch that 
the Gandhi party successfully organised a boycott of the Duke of 



Connaught's tour through Li lia, an am ion which a local Indian 
agitator, M. A. I)esai, has approved on political grounds. 

7. Tlie agitation in Kenya is definitely identified with GanclhLiu 
by the above and by the admission of the local leaders. As further evi- 
dence, two illustrations arc selected at random. (/) In July of this year 

* • 

a hat belonging to Gandlii was auctioned at a mass meeting of Indians 
in Nairobi for a large sum amidst scenes of enthusiasm. (At this Meeting, 
it may be mentioned. Manual Pass, one of the Indian leaders, stated in 
English, “ When we get Self-Government in India, we too can bring our 
cannons and rifles and fight for our rights in thk Colony/') (ti) he 
local Indian paper, the orgaa- of the party, voices its approval of the 
following telegram from one Marcus Garvev, President of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Negroes at New York to Gimcihi u Aece])t best wishes 
400,000,000 negroes, through us their repeseutxtivcs, for the speedy 
eman'i] at ion of India from the thraldom of foreign oppression. You 
may depend on us for whatever help we can gh e.” 

8. The present Secretary of State for the Colonies has enunciated 
the doctrine that all British subjects are to be equal in His Majesty's 
Po minions and that neither race, colour nor creed shall be a bar to the 
attainment of the very highest position. 

As an ideal suited to some future Utopia this may be admirable, 
but it lias not been proved to be a practical policy to-day, and where 
Eastern civilisations are concerned which have not yet attained the 
political development of the Western world its introduction into Imperial 
politics will merely advance the day when the West will hav e to reckon 
with these civilisations. Such a proposition in India itself is acknow- 
ledged by General Smuts to be i£ One of the greatest problems in the w r orld 
to-day/* To force such a gigantic experiment upon primitive races, 
who aro slowly emerging from slavery and barbarism and need helpful 
direction and discipline to raise them from the depths of ignorance and 
superstition would he nothing short of disastrous. 

In the stress of the period following the war, and at a time when 
Indian aspirations were within the bounds of reason, the British Euro- 
peans of the Colony tacitly accepted the “ Milner Policy ’’ as a temporary 
expedient at the specific request of the Government on the distinct 
understanding that no further concessions to Indians were contemplated. 
That policy w T as then recognised as the J£ irreducible minimum consistent 
with the bare political existence of the European and native communities. ’ 
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But the direction which Indian agitation has since taken has shown 
the extreme danger to the welfare of the native races, to the European 
administration, and to the larger Imperial issue of British rule in Africa, 
of conceding the principle of unrestricted immigration and an elective 
franchise to a people who have openly avowed a connection with the 
seditious movement in British India, and who now demand an equal 
voice with the European in the Legislative and Executive control cf 
the Colony. 

The grant of elective franchise, coupled with unrestricted immigra- 
tion, to a race w T hich already outnumbers the European population by 
more than 2 to 1 and in a country in which, in Mr. Churchill's words, 
*’ The European has not the power to constitute a w r hito proletariat/’ 
must ultimately give them a controlling influence in the Government of 
the Colony no matter what safeguards be devised. The inevitable dual 
step wall be the virtual evacuation of the Colony by its European popula- 
tion, since the two civilisations, from every point of view, are so opposed 
that a mixed community of the two races is impossible. 

What the effect of the government controlled by Asiatics and the 
consequent infusion of Eastern laws and influences, moral, physical and 
intellectual, would be on the indigenous peoples is sufficiently indicated in 
the expressed opinions of 1 lie representatives of the Church and Missionary 
bodies and medical faculty quoted in para. L7 below', and in the emphatic 
protest of the natives themselves as expressed at meetings held in various 
parts of the Colony,. Nor can anyone with the smallest acquain- 
tance with the native of Africa entertain a moment’s doubt of the 
matter. 

10. A further aspect of the question of unrestricted immigration is 
its economic- effect on the interest of the native. The bulk of Indian 
immigrants to Kenya consists of artisans, clerks and small traders. 

With regard to the first 2 classes, Indians in this respect have 
hitherto been, and to some extent still arc economic necessity, but with 
the intellectual development of the native, the latter is gradually being 
educated to take the place of the Indian. If the Colony is to continue 
to be flooded with Indians, not only is the prospect of the native in his 
condition of inferior intellectual powers competing witfy the more 
advanceed Asiatic naturally hopeless, and all incentive to his progress 
removed, but the Indian will, as he does already, oppose every artificial 
obstacle in his power to that advancement. 
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As to the small Indian trader, he has already practically eliminated 
the native trader from his rightful position in the commercial life of the 
Colony. 

11. For the above reason, the British European community is 
now definitely of opinion th$fc the “ Milner Policy,” acquiesced in under 
abnormal circumstances and* in a spirit of moderation and concession 
which has been grossly abused by the Indian agitators, is inadequate 
for the protection of themselves and of the indigenous population. They, 
therefore, now insist that the ultimate Asiatic policy of the Colony must 
include the principles which they have for long past maintained as 
essential to the development oi Kenya and to the maintenance of Imperial 
integrity ; pdociples v hicb the Convention o t Associations of Ken\a 
affirmed in June, 1919 and, in re affirming in 1921, digested into rhe 
following cardinal points : — 

(i) strictly controlled immigration at present with a \iew to 
ultimate prohibition, consistently with the principle 
enunciated in 1917, and confirmed in 1921, by the Imperial 
Conference, of the inherent rights of every community 
within the Empire to determine the composition of its 
own population. 

{ii) Two nominated and not elected Indian members of the 
l egislative Council. 

(Hi) Segregation in residential areas, and, where practicable, in 
commercial areas also. 

(i v>) Xo alienation to Asiatics of land in the Highland area. 

(??) Fall recognition of existing Asiatic property rights. 

12. As regards segregation. A people which has elevated caste 
into a religion and earned the principle of exclusiveness to the extreme 
pitch can hardly he taken seriously in their objections to segregation . 
In fac t the leaders of the local Indian agitation have boasted that Indians 
have no wish to live amongst Europeans and that they claim to be 
entitled to liv r o where they choose on princi) h' only. 

The dangers of non -segregation of an Oriental race in a European 
community are mainly on sanitary and raorcJ grounds. 

• The vMws of the bulk of the local Indians on sanitation and hygiene 
are worse than primitive and, particularly in a tropical country, their 
proximity to European residential area is fraught with tho greatest danger 
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to the latter community. Prom the moral aspect, the breaking down of 
the barrier of segregation will inevitably lead to the establishment of 
mixed schools, with the undesirable consequence of English children 
sitting alongside Inditn children who arc in all probability married and 
initiated into the mysteries of sex. 

The Europeans of Kenya cannot agree to face dangers of such 
magnitude for the sake of redressing a grievance which is purely artificial 
and in fact a mere political “ eatchery.” In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that the principle of segregation was strongly insisted on by 
Professor Fimpson, who visited Kenya officially in 1013 for the purpose 
of advising Government on this subject. Not only did he advise, on 
social and sanitary grounds, the segregation of the communities, but he 
advocated the establishment of reserves or neutral zones between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic residential areas, as further safeguard against the 
intermingling of the races. 

13. To permit Asiatic settlement in the area reserved for European 
occupation v ill be for Government to break a solemn pledge given to the 
European colonist s of Kenya- given origin illy by Lord Elgin, and de- 
liberately renev ; ed last year by Lord IVbiner. This pledge is consonant 
with justice, in that the *ndhn, at a time when the economic possibilities 
of the country weie entire!;, unknown, ref* sol, with few exceptions, to 
avail himself of odors of settlement in the Highland areas, because lie 
was incapable of being a pioneer. On the faith of this pledge our homes 
have been built, our farms developed, our children educated to take our 
place, in course of time. r l he pioneers and colonists of many years’ 
standing, who have opened up the path for Indian penetration, will 
suher and, in addition, the hundreds of ex-service men who were invited 
to settle inh.be Colony after the late War and who throughout the country 
have voiced the view that one of the inducements to settlement in Kenya 
was that they would be making their homes among their own kind under 
British Administration. 

1 L One regrettable feature of the Indian compaign in Kenya 
is that they are engaged in stirring up disaffection among the native 
tribes. Acting under cabled instructions from one of the Indian leaders, 
the majority of Indian traders and shop-keepers are engaged in poision- 
ing the minds of the native against the British Administration. This is 
by no means a difficult matter in the distant native Reserves where 
contact between the native and European is infrequent. 



15. Til consequence of advice from England that the veil-being 
of the native races is the Indian’s weakest political plank and requires 
artificial support, the lo^al Indians have endeavoured to put a complexion 
on the relation of the Indian and native which in fact does not bear. 
Shortly after the public statement of their policy by the English 
community, a number of resolutions # was passed at a meeting of natives 
in Nairobi to the effect that the presence of Indians in the Colony was 
inimical to native interests : that next to the Missionaries, Indians were 
the natives' best friends : and urging the Government, to confer the 
franchise upon all educated British subjects in the Colony. 

To anyone who knows the contempt and distrust with which the 
Indian is regarded bv the native, it was at once 'apparent that the 
resolutions had been “ inspired ” by Indian influence, and within a few 
days this was definitely jiroved to be the case. It appeared that the 
native meeting had been called at the instance of an educated Kikuyu, 
one Harry Thuku, the Secretary of the Kikuvu Association, and, inci- 
dentally, an ex-convict for the crime of forgery. Several days prior to 
the mooting, Thuku and one or two of his native associates were enter- 
tained to tea by certain of the Indian agitators and under the promise of 
a free trip to India for Thuku and his friends the text of the resolutions 
and cable reporting them was drafted by Indians then present. 

These resolutions were at once cabled to the English Press, but 
within a fortnight the paramount Chief of the Wa- Kikuyu had called 
a meeting of his sub-chiefs and headmen and all influential Kikuyus, 
at which Thuku's resolutions were disowned and repudiated and Thuku 
himself dismissed from his position as Secretary of the Association. 
Several other meetings of native* have been held since in other parts of 
the Cplony and all have, without, exception, been opposed to the idea of 
any elevation of the Indian to a responsible position in the government 
of the Colony. 

The above has been dealt with in detail, as the original resolutions 
passed at Thuku’s meeting appeared in the English Press, while their 
exposure, though cabled home by the European community at the time, 
docs not appear to have been accorded similar publicity. 

16. Although the Indian trader undoubtedly tills a niche in the 
cchnmereiSl life of the colony, yet the results of his trade are but of tran- 
sitory benefit to the country. In but few instances docs the Indian 
settle permanently in Kenya, and the eopsequence is that instead of 
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reinvesting his profits locally he remits them to India. He has every 
opportunity of investing his profits in the immense areas in the country 
which are open for Asiatic occupatoin, but in very few instances he avails 
himself of such opportunity. 

In times of depression, the Indian bankruptcies are out of all pro- 
portion to those of other communities. 

During the last 18 months, since the currency of this country has 
been established while the Indian rupee has been of fluctuating value, 
the Colony lias lost an enormous sum of money by the smuggling of 
rupees into the country by Indians. 

17. There is no room for doubt that the Church and Missionary 
Societies take the view that the grant of rights to India which would 
lead to her ultimate supremacy would sound the death- knell of native 
advancement. 

The Bishop of Momba&u, speaking on the native aspect cf the ques- 
tion at the Mass Meeting in Nairobi, as one who had spent many 
years in India and had made Indian friends there, stated that “ it would 
be fatal to give India the Government hero when our native races were 
beginn in g to realise that they had a future before them.” 

Canon Burns, one of tiic oldest and best-known Missionaries in the 
Colony, in the course of a speech at the same meeting, after referring to 
the wholesale cheating of the natives by Indians and of the utter dis 
regard of the Indian for the uplifting or advancement of the Native, 
gave it as his opinion that if the proposed concession to Indians were- 
carried into effect, the porgress of the native would be put back 50 years. 
It would be the most disastrous thing that could happen from tlic native 
point of view, and if it happened, he doubted whether he could continue 
his work in Kenya. 

The medical faculty has been equally emphatic in its condemnation 
of any change of status which w ould have the effect of placing the Indian 
in any position where he could influence the native. Dr. Burkitt, the 
senior private medical practitioner in the Colony, who for many years 
was a medical officer in India, in dealing with the subject, said : — “ I 
say as a medical man who has been up against all this, that no sanitation 
or hygiene can be carried out in the face of the abominable religious 
customs of Indians and judging by what I myself have seen of them, 
say unhesitatingly that they are much more degrading and debasing than 
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anything I have seen or heard of amongst the Natives of this country* 
Venereal disease, in peoples following such debasing religious customs, 
I need hardly say, is rampant, more rampant probably than any- 
where else. The statistics, as far as they can be taken in Bombay City 
this year, and as given in last month’s British Medical Journal, exceed 
anything yet known. The same may be said of bestial sexual offences, 
also generated by these religions and which are almost unknown among 
primitive peoples. With regard to plague, our greatest disease danger 
in this country, I have not the remotest hesitation in saying that its 
incidence in this country is due to the insanitary customs of our 
Indian compatriots. 1 ' 

10. And there is the wider aspect. Our concern for our home in 
Kenya and the well-being of the native people does not blind us to the 
fact that the danger to the Empire and to Christianity is greater. If 
the East is permitted to penetrate Africa and the Trusteeship of the vast 
native population be transferred to other and alien hands, then gone is 
the dream of a series of Christian African States, created and linked 
together by the genius of British colonisation. 

20. Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa have all 
dosed the door to Indian immigration— all have seen the danger. To 
those on the spot the menace is apparent, to those at home it is vague 
and indefinite. For this reason we desire investigation here. 

To sum up : - 

Is England to be marked with the stain of betraying the African 
native to Eastern rule l 

Ts the young growth of Christianity and Western civilization to be 
supplanted by Eastern creeds and supers iUt Lons ? 

» 

Is the pioneer and the man who, in the words of the Colonial Se?re- 
tary, “ is up against the wilderness * once again, in spite of solemn pledccs, 
to be the sport of political opportunism { 

On behalf of the Unofficial On behalf of the Convention 

Members of the Legislative of Associations of Kenya, 

Council of Kenya, 

(Signed) DELAMERE. (Signed) C. KENNETH ARCHER, 

Chairman . 



IT. THE ECONOMIC ARGUMENT. 


Evauinkd Br Mr. C. F. ANDREWS. 

It is stated again and again, in important documents published 
in East Africa, that the Indian is actually retarding the economic progress 
of the Afrir an native ; that lie has taken out of the African's own hands 
the chief opportunities for self -advancement in industry and trade. 
Tt is pointed ov,t that, on the Western coast of Africa, where there are 
no Indian artisans or traders, the Africans have learnt to undertake 
skilled work for themselves, under European guidance and supervision 
But in East Africa, where they are many Indians, who are cleverer than 
the African natives, the Indian comes in at all points between the Euro- 
pean and the African. He is thus, as belonging to a “ more crafty race ” 
(to quote the Economic Commission Report), in a position of vantage 
and is able to keep all the trade and industry in his own hands and 
permanently to depress the African. 

The European, it is said, in order to suit his own convenience, at 
the moment, employs the Indian who is on the spot, instead of instruct 
ing the African. But if the Indian were out of the way, the European 
would be obliged, either to employ the native, or else to undertake the 
work himself. 

It is further argued that the Indian is a poor craftsman and, a 
poor mechanic. He is also said to be untrustworthy in business. His 
influence over the native is bad. If the African came directly under 
the influence of the European, it would he better lor all concerned, and 
things would rapidly improve. 

For these and many other reasons, it is argued, the employment 
of Indians in East Africa has been a mistake. It would liave been much 
better never to have brought them out at all. In South Africa, this 
mistake has been discovered in time. It must be put right in other parts 
of Africa also. No more Indians must be allowed : they must be excluded 
all along the coast. East Africa must fall into line with her sister colonies 
in the South. Just as South Africa lias shut the front door against the 
Indians, so East Africa must shut the back door. 

It may be well, at this point, to recall the exact words of the Econo* 
mic Commission Report. They run as follows : — * c 

“ The African is not strong enough anywhere to stand against the 
competition of the more crafty race . So long as that race is organised 
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to keep him in servitude by shouldering him out of all posts which lie 
in the path of advancement, he must be content to be a mere hewer of 
wood and drawer of water .... On purely economic grounds we 
submit that the admission of the Indian into East Africa was a cardinal 
error of policy. It involved thp economic stagnation of the African over 
a large tract of Africa and the consequent retardation of progress for 
the sake of what promised to be but a temporary convenience. In our 
view the error ought gradually, but without any unnecessary delay, to 
be rectified by similar means to those by which the same error is being 
rectified in Natal.” 

The Report again speaks of the presence of the Indian as depriving 
the African of “ all incentives to ambition and opportunities of advance- 
ment.’ ’ 

It is significant that the Convention of Associations' “ Petition 
re Indians" contains, not once only, but many times over, phrases 
that are identical with those of the Economic Commission Report. For 
instance, one of the main heads of indictment reads as follows 

“Whereas Indian competition deprives the African of all incen- 
tives to amibilion and opportunities * f advancement .” 

As the Convention of Associations' “ Petition re Indians " was 
published some months before the Economic Commission Report, it 
seems probable that the non official members of the Commission, such 
as Major Grogan and Lord Delamcrc, not only won over to their own 
side on the Indian question the Chairman and the other official members 
of the Commission, but also obtained leave to draft, in a great measure, 
the “ Indian " sections of the Report. In this matter, if one may judge 
by internal evidence, official opinion has been led by non official opinion 
and not vice ve sa . It i J true that Colonel Amery, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, has denied m the House of Commons 
any Government responsibility for the finding of the Economic Com- 
mission. This denial, however, must not be taken as closing the whole 
question. In spite of Colonel Amer} J s words, the main conclusions of 
the Report are likely to influence the administration. Then, at some 
later date, wljen the pressure of non-official opinion in East Africa 
gathers weight and a convenient opportunity presents itself, legislation 
may be hurried through. The Indians have no safeguard whatever 
at the present time. 
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The situation now brought about in East Africa by the union of 
prominent official^ and non-officials in a clearly defined policy of ulti- 
mate Indian exclusion is one of the most sinister signs of the times. 
The people at home in India would be very foolish, indeed, if they were 
lulled to sleep by Colonel Amerv’s assurance in the House of Commons. 
It was negative, not positive, and such negative answers are not seldom 
explained away, when overwhelming pressure is brought to bear from 
the other side. 

The Economic Commissioners themselves were all of them Euro- 
peans. There was, as 1 have already related, not a single Indian Com- 
missioner appointed : no Indian evidence was taken. It is therefore 
hardly to be wondered at, if there is no mention whatever in the Report 
concerning the exploitation of the East African native by the Europeans. 
Yet this question should have been taken up first of all by an inde- 
pendent Economic Commission dealing with East Africa. 

For one of the tasks that humanity is called upon tc accomplish 
in the present generation is the long neglected duty of affording to the 
African natives some remission from the continual exploiting of their 
country, in European interests, which has followed European conquest. 
In no rhetorical phrase, but in literal fact, the African has only too often 
been made “ a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water.” Through 
three centuries of slavery and through one century of many varied forms 
of forced labour, the European has made use of his possessions in Africa 
in order to make money quickly. He has first taken possession of African 
lands and then employed every effort in order to compel the African to 
work on those lands for his master’s profit. 

All this kind of thing was regarded with complacency and even with 
approval in past generations, when glory was attached to ruthless military 
conquest and barbaric spoliation. But it cannot possibly be regarded 
thus to day, after the professions that have been made during the late 
war, unless (God forbid) we are to go back tq those old ideas again. The 
whole ethics, and underlying principles of “conquests ” and “ empires ” 
and “ possessions ” have been changed. The vocabulary of the human 
race does not stand where it was. We have gained a new outlook. 
Our perspective now is different. 

It is doubtful if, in the long run, the exploiting of Central and South 
America in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has been more 
fundamentally destructive of freedom in the countries affected than this 
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age-long European exploitation of Africa. The events which have taken 
place on the Be’ gain Congo ; among the Hereros in the South West ; 
in Angola on the Portuguese cocoa plantations and in the recruiting of 
native labour, far and wide, for the Rand mines, — to mention typical 
examples from different European races, — have only been the natural 
sequence of a long series o' darlier exploitations which go back to the 
old slave raiding days. 

The conscience of the human race will not endure much longer these 
wrongs which have been committed by European soldiers and settlers, 
by European mine owners, and by European trading companies. 

I do not for one moment wish to suggest that this is the sole record 
of European conquest in Africa; that would he a wholly onesided 
impression. There is a noble record of heroism and self-sacrifice of 
honest work and devotion to duty, among administrators, missionaries, 
and many others which has gore bir to redeem much that »s altogether 
“ of the earth, earthy.” There has also been the marvellous application 
of modem science to the problems of mechanical tiansport leading to 
their solution ; the opening up of great highways of communication from 
one end of Africa to the other ; the stamping out of the indescribable 
horrors and devilries of sheer naked savagery ; the practical abolition 
of headhunting and slave-raiding ; the combating of disease in forms akin 
to acutest torture both in man and beast ; the lessening of the long 
drawn agonies of pain by modern surgery, medicine and science ; and 
the all too slow, but still perceptible spread of education raising man 
above the level of the beast. All this must be taken into account, and 
much more also which can never be recorded. 

I have seen the African in h ; s raw and savage state, — the state 
wherein cannibalism was practised as a matter of course. ^1 have no 
illusions, therefore, about the kind of existence which used often to be 
led before the European intervened. 

But, in the same way, I have no illusions about the consequences 
which follow, when the domestic and tribal life is ruthlessly broken into 
pieces by unscrupulous recruiting for the purposes of labour. I have 
seen the effects of such labour recruiting in India itself, and among the 
Indian labourers who have been induced to go out to the Colonies under 
the Indenture system. We speak to-day with loathing of the evils of the 
factory system of labour in England, in the early nineteenth century 
but historians at some future date are not unlike to speak with equal 
condemnation of certain forms of labour traffic in our own days. 
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To show that these evils are not of the past merely, but of the 
present, a quotation may bo given from a writer who states that he has 
had more than half a generation’s intimate experience among the Kikuyu 
tribes of British East Africa, and has seen, year by year, the deterioration 
which has taken place. He calls himself by a nom de 'plume , Fulani bin 
Fulani, contributing his article to the “ International Review of Missions.” 
He is not, however, a missionary, but probably if a guess may be ventured, 
a medical officer, in the service of East Africa Protectorate Government. 
He writes as follows : — 

“ There is no surer sign of social disintegration than for the marriage 
tie to become unstable among the mass of the peo}>le. Tn the mixture 
of men of different tribes in European employment in British East Africa 
the cutomary union is by the month. The African men and women 
arrange such unions by themselves, — the women receiving clothing 
food and money (part of which is often sent to her family), and serving 
her master at bed and board. These unions may last indefinitely for 
months and years. They do not exist among ordinary temporary 
labourers. These need their money for the tax. For them there exist 
an immense class of prostitutes, a totally new feature in African life. 
But most of the men, who have taken more or less permanently to wage- 
earning under Europeans, have women of their own. Their industrial 
life being precarious, their liabilities to their w omen are correspondingly 
restricted. They have no wives, as they have no homes. They got 
their wages at the end of the month, they change their master at the 
end of the month, to travel for days, perhaps, to other masters, and so 
they marry for a month . These unions have no sanction in native law, 
or in our own. As is inevitable, children are rare, diseases are common. 
But such unions are not felt to be disgraceful as by many prostitution is 
still felt to be. The system fits the lije. The State may some day 
awaken to the fact, that it is manufacturing disease faster than any 
conceivable means of prevention can overtake it.” 

“ And so they marry for a month.” “ The system fits the life.” 
[ have underlined these two sentences, because the writer, in the 
remainder of his article, makes it perfectly clear that this corruption 
which has defiled the very fountain head of African native Jbfe, has been 
caused by the unscrupulous recruiting for the larger European estates, 
which must, whatever happens, take their full toll of u labour.” The 
system fits tie life . 
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Up to the present time, in East Africa, the worst stage of all, that 
of the great limited liability companies, - has not been reached as a whole. 
There is nothing in British East Africa as yet at all comparable with the 
wholesale recruiting of native labour for the mining companies on the 
Rand. The individual owner, who lives upon his own estate, may be 
expected to take some personal care of the human beings who come 
directly under his supervision. In his case, there will be little act of 
kindness hero and there. But I have seen too much in different parts 
of the world, of what happens under the profiteering government of large 
companies, to have much faith in human kindness under “ company ” 
regime. It will he a bad day for the East African native, when land 
speculation and the demands of modern capital bring the individual 
farms which now exist into large landed estates, run by directors, in a 
foreign country, as absentee landlords, with the amount of yearly dividend 
as their only vital interest. Yet it can hardly be doubted that, as 
things are now tending, this day is rapidly approaching. 

The Europeans have, therefore, first to clear their own character 
of exploiting the African and keeping him in servitude and making 
him a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, and they will find it 
extremely difficult to do so. 

Many of them, such as Major Grogan himself in his book entitled 
“ From the Cape to Cairo,” written when he w r as younger, are frankly 
outspoken in declaring their aims and objects. “ We have stolen,” 
he writes, the African’s lands. Now r we must steal his limbs.” The 
same writer looks forward, in the future, to “ the division of society into 
two strata, of which the lower (i.e. the African) docs the menial work and 
draws sufficient of the proceeds to meet all the simple wants ; while the 
upper (i. c. the European) organises, directs and tales all He surplus 
produce, ” (the italics are mine). Compulsion is his only weapon. 
“ Short of compulsion,” he writes, “ direct or indreot, the main mass of 
Africa’s inhabitants will never take part in the development of their 
country. We can never develop their country without their co-opera- 
tion, {sic) because where negroes are, white men will not do manual work. 
And the negroes will not disappear, as have savages of other lands.” 

It would be difficult to express in cruder terms the policy of perpe- 
tual subjection of the African native. One may surely demand of 
Europeans such as these, that they should turn their attention to their 
own shortcomings in dealing with the African, and judge the Indians 
by the same standard which they apply to themselves. 
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While I have thus felt it necessary to bring forward quite plainly 
and bluntly this claim against the European, — insisting that he should 
not play the hypocrite by charging others with the very evils of which ho 
is guilty of himself, — I do not wish in any way to shirk the main issue, 
on the Indian question, which the Commissioners have brought forward. 
If it could be proved, that, entirely apart fi*om the conduct of the Euro- 
peans, Indians also themselves, by occupying posts of vantage, had 
reduced the Africans to merely servile positions in their own country, 
then I, for my part, as far as lay in my power, most strongly and strenu- 
ously would advise the Indian people, to do their utmost to stop their 
fellow country-men from going out to East Africa at all. The last thing 
that I should wish would be, that India should take any share in the 
general European scramble to get rich at the native African's expense. 

But after taking all the pains and care T could, to find out the 
actual facts, by examining reliable European witnesses, and by obtain- 
ing at first hand from Africans themselves (e. g. in Uganda) their own 
opinions about the situation, I have no hesitation in saying that I am 
confident, that the charge brought forward against the Indian by the 
Economic Commissioners is substantially unfair. On the evidence which 
I have received I am convinced that the very opposite is the case. It 
has become clear to me beyond dispute that the Indians as well as the 
Europeans have done much to help forward the development of Africa. 

I do not wish to imply that the Indian’s record, with regard to 
exploitation, has not been fraught with evil. He has followed the 
fashion of seeking for large profits, instead of being content with moderate , 
returns. He has often cheated the African mercilessly. But this is 
entirely different from the charge of the Economic Commissioners, that 
lie has kept tfie native in servitude, as a “ mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water.” It is that, which, on the evidence, T now regard as entirely 
unproved. 

* Put briefly, the situation in East Africa and Central Africa appears 
to be this. The advance already made in bringing the native forward 
out of the state of raw savagery (scarcely above the animal level, in a 
great number of instance) has been duo to two causes, which have both 
been working together. There has been, first of all, the initiative and 
supervision of the European, whose scientific and practical ability and 
higher educational training have made him usually take the lead. The 
European has also had overwhelming force at his disposal, in the face 



of which any violence oil the part of the savage could easily be held 
in cheek. This force lias frequently been ruthlessly used, and its ruth- 
lessness should never be condoned or excused. At thi* same time, it 
appears to me abvious, after what I have seen, that the interior of Africa, 
could hardly have been opened up without having force in the back- 
ground at command ; and the •very fact, that it was there, has put an 
end to head-hunting, cannibalism, and internecine tribal fighting. 

Secondly, the Indian had been, even before the arrival of the Euro- 
pean in close contact with the African native along the coast and to a 
much lesser degree in the interior. He had met the native in trade and 
barter and had performed in doing so a civilizing work, frince the arrival 
of the European, the Indian has pressed forward into the interior far 
more than before, often advancing into malaria -stricken districts where 
no European could possibly settle. Wherever the Indian lias gone, 
bis association with the African lias been far more intimate than that of 
the European. The latter cannot undertake sustained manual labour in 
the tropics. Therefore, the actual daily apprenticeship of tlio Africans 
lias been carried forward to a successful issue by the Indian artisans and 
mechanics. They have trained more African workmen than all the 
industrial and technical schools put together. Indian traders have 
also carried forward successfully the same kind of apprenticeship in 
other necessary directions, initiating the natives into the mysteries 
of trade and barter and tlio value of money. 

I have been able to obtain the opinions of many of the largest 
European employers of native labour in East and Central Africa. It 
was a striking fact to me that nearly every one of them took practically 
th© same general view of the situation as that which I have outlined 
above. I was told by the men on the spot who were responsible for the 
work being done, that- without the presence of the Indian as a interme- 
diary, such rapid progress would have been absolutely impossible. 

These men, with V horn I talked, wore pracatical men, not theorists. 
They had borne the burden and lieat of the clay, through long years of 
practical experience, in railway construction, railway workshops, harbour 
works, municipal works, district administration and in the manage- 
ments large estates. They told me that, for the most part, their skilled 
African labourers had been trained by the Indians. They told me also 
the interesting fact, that, whenever the Af i icau native attained efficient 
v skill in manual work, he got the job as a matter of course in preference to 
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the Indian. The reason was quite simple. The African was always 
economically cheaper, because there was no expensive passage to and 
from India to be paid for. 

I now give typical instances taken from my notes. While I was 
passing down the coast of Africa, on board ship, I found the two of my 
fellow passengers at the same table were European mechanical engineers. 
I put to them the question, whether East Africa could have progressed 
so fast in works of railway and other mechanical construction without 
the Indian. They both answered “ No.” The present rate of progress, 
the3 T said, would ha vo been impossible. Furthermore, to exclude the 
Indian to day, would he to delay things almost indefinitely. On another 
occasion, I was asking the manager of large workshop the same question. 
T mentioned to him the argument derived from West Africa, where 
no Indians had helped in the development the country and things 
had yet gone forward. 

“ Yes,” lie said, “it may be that in West Africa they got forward 
without the Indians. But how many centurim did they take to do it '? 

I have constantly carried about with me, while on my journeys, 
a copy of a Final Report of the Economic Commission, and I have shown 
it to European employers of labour asking them to read the Indian sec- 
tions. The drafters of these sections would not have felt complimented 
by some of the remarks that were passed upon their performance. 

I have been often told by practical men — and from what I have 
seen with my own eyes, 1 can well understand it, — that the one main 
difficulty, at the present time, is not to exclude the Indians, but rather 
to get out a sufficient number of Indian artisans, in order to press forward 
the important work which is being held up for lack of workmen. The one 
great trouble is, that owing to the reconstruction wliich has to be under- 
taken all over the world after the great war, every country, including 
India, wants its own mechanics and artisans at home and cannot spare 
them abroad. 

c< What on earth arc these settlers crying for ?”said a manager to 
me. “ It’s new roads, new railways, — something new every time. And 
how* do they expect us to get through their work with raw natives ? We 
want more Indians, not less -that’s my opinion.” 

I gathered also from these same employers of labour that it w r as 
absurd to talk about the Indian retarding the native labourer and keep- 
ing him in servitude and reducing him to economic stagnation. 
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“ Why said one employer to me, " who is going to get the- native 
over the first stage ? Will the European take his coat off and teach 
the native how to handle a saw, or oil a machine or turn a screw ? You 
must always remember that, when we came, the native was a raw 
savage. He has to be got out of that savage state, and ho can only do 
it by imitation.” 

f asked specially the question, whether trade jealousy came in among 
the Indians to prevent the Africans from learning the peculiar secrets of 
skilled work. 1 was told that such instances of keeping out the African 
were very raie indeed. They never finally succeeded. The boycott 
would break down. The European would step in to prevent it. Be- 
sides, no skilled mechanic e^er lost his job through teaching another. 
The demand for skilled workmen went far beyond the supply. It was 
altogether a mistake in East Africa to think that the amount of work to 
be done was limited. It was unlimited, because the opening up of the 
whole country, and of Central Africa also, had only just begun. The 
Indian artisan, who would do steady and regular work, and had the 
intelligence to train the native under him, was in great demand and 
could always cam money. 

A somewhat common complaint amoim the European employers 
was that the Indian’s work was of an inferior quality, and that, since the 
war it had greatly deteriorated. The Indian was therefore teaching 
the -African to use his tools badly . As this is a technical point, it is of 
course impossible for me to pronounce any opinion on the subject, hut 
the complaint itself was fairly widespread. 

On the other hand, it should he mentioned that some employers 
have told me that they have had Indian skilled w orkmen w ho, for steadi- 
ness and cleverness of hand, w r ere the equals of any skilled^ European. 

J was told, also, on good authority, and over a wide area, that the 
African was able to learn his job more quickly from an Indian than from 
a European. The reason for this was, that the Indian, though very 
careless about the way lie learnt the language, had a peculiar gift of get- 
ting on with the native and making him understand quickly what he 
wanted to be done. He had also more patience with the native than the 
European. 

There was a considerable amount of evidence given to me by those 
on whoso word I could thoroughly rely, that an immense amount of petty 
theiving w r as rife among the African natives, and that the low r cr classes 



among the Indians had often encouraged this and either bought or re- 
ceived the stolen goods. As the police in East Africa are naturally still 
somewhat new to their work and inefficient, these thefts have been diffi- 
cult to check. The natives pilfered from the Indian merchants and 
shopkeepers as well as from Europeans. That the lower classes among 
the Indians aid and abet these crimes is due in some measure to the wholly 
unrestricted Indian immigration which has been allowed in the past. 
Europeans, entering East Africa, have been obliged to produce £50 
in cash or securities before landing, and there is a general desire that this 
security should be made higher. It is clear that some raising of the 
security for Indian immigration is desirable. The good name of Indian 
is involved in the class of immigrants who come over. 

Certain larger and more general facts came before me for considera- 
tion, as I journeyed into the interior or down the African coast. These 
appear to me, on the whole, to add greatly to the strength of the local 
evidence which I have already given. 1 would mention them in order 
as follow : — 

I. The people of Uganda, who are the most intelligent, enlightened 
and progressive Africans, whom I met on my tour, are already in favour 
of the retention of Indians in their country. They would have been the 
very first to cry out against any invasion of their rights and privileges, 
but they have found out by their own experience that Indians materially 
help them, and for this reason they wish them to remain. 

While I was in Uganda, Sir Apolo Ivagwa, the Prince Minister, 
invited me to be present at a Council of the Ruling Chiefs called the 
“ Dukiko.’' The President, at my request, put the question whether 
they dessired the Indians to remain in their country. The answer was 
“ Ye*/’ 

Before I left Uganda, Sir Apollo Kagwa and the Baganda Chief 
Justice handed me a document signed by themselves, on behalf of the 
“ Lukiko,” stating that the Baganda desired the Indians to remain be- 
cause they did good to the country. They also wished more Indians to 
come out . 

I shall not forget one incident which occurred during the session 
of the Council on the Indian question. The Chief Justice, in a very 
humorous way, spoke one sentence which caused great* amusement. 
I was told by the interpreter that he had said ; — 

“ If the Indians were to leave our country, we should soon have 
to begin wearing bark-elotb again.** 



Perhaps the most interesting piece of evidence which \ obtained 
ill Uganda was from the young Baganda leaders. Theses young Baganda s 
are nationalists to a man. They are intensely eager to keep their country 
free from all outside interference. They would personally, also, bo moie 
likely to come into competition with the Indians than any one else, be* 
cause they are all English educated. They asked mo to meet them apart, 
without any of their leaders being present, and I readily consented . They 
understood my own position as one who desired to sympathise with their 
national aspirations, and it was for this reason that they had invited me 
to meet them. When we wore seated together, I asked them at once, 
if they wished the Indians to remain in their country. They were quite* 
unanimous in their answer, “ Yes " It came spontaneously, and I am 
certain that it expressed their innermind. 

This immediate answer of the young JBagandtis was most striking. 
They were thoughtful men and remarkably intelligent. One of the young 
Bagandas said to me at the end of my visit, “ We shall look more and 
moro to India, in the future, to help us/' I believe that his expectation 
will be realised. 

II. W r hcn I went from British East Africa to Zanzibar, I found 
there a contented Indian community. It seemed to me, also, that the 
status of the African native was higher there than anywhere else along 
the coast. The long Arab occupation of tlxe Island may possibly account 
for this in part, but I cannot help thinking that the Indians also Lave 
been a civilising element. 

The relief was very great indeed when I came from the midst of the 
strained racial relations at Nairobi into the calm and natural social 
atmosphere at Zanzibar In Zanzibar there seems to be no racial conflict 
at all. Life is urbane and peaceful and full of human courtesy, not 
artificial and clamorous and violently controversial. 

On both occasions, while visiting the island, I was fortunate enough 
to see the Resident and to be able to discuss with him the Indian question . 
He told me that there was no Indian problem at all in Zanzibar and he 
hoped there never would be any such problem. The Indians fulfilled 
their own part in the community, and no one wished to turn them out. 

The Resid^it told me, also, that he had been for over sixteen years 
in Nyassaland and more than once had acted as Governor. He gave* 
me full permission to state his opinion, that the Indians had played a 
useful part in Africa by opening up and developing the country through 
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trade and industry. He had always encouraged their coming, because 
he had found that they helped the native forward and brought him into 
touch with the Europeans. 

A very simple illustration that he used, remained in my mind and 
appealed to me. It seemed to be the root of the matter. 

<c The first element,” he said, “ of progress, in dealing with the 
raw savage, is to gain his confidence by means of trade and barter. Here 
the presence of the Indian is invaluable. The native is not frightened 
of him, as he is of the European, and the Indian pushes out in the back 
regions, where no white man could go. The native comes along with a 
few eggs, a lump of bee’s wax and other produce and sits down to bargain 
with the Indian. They go on bargaining, sometimes for hours, — The 
European could never stand it! — and at last the native goes away 
contented with a bit of Manchester cotton cloth, and the Indian takes 
the eggs to the nearest market. There could not be a better go-between 
for such a useful purpose of exchange,” 

I had many other testimonies concerning the way in which the 
presence of the Indian had helped the Nyassaland Administration. I 
had planned to go there as well as to Rhodesia in order to see things with 
my own eyes. But my plans fell through. 

III. A third fact, which seemed to me to strengthen the argument 
in favour of the Indian in East Africa, had been the verdict of the Gorman 
Itoyal Commission with regard to what is now called the Tanganyika 
Territory, and was then called German East Africa. There were no 
German, obligations towards the Indians, as holding any prominent 
part in their Empire : they were aliens and foreigners. The Commission 
which came out from Berlin was for economic purposes. It was sent to 
gather evidence as to the utility, or otherwise, of the Indians in the 
development of the colonies. The Commission, after a very thorough 
enquiry, decided in the Indian’s favour. 

I notice how the East Africa Commissioners suggest that all this 
was mere camuoflage, and that it was really undertaken for political rea- 
sons. This seems to me to be a gratuitous supposition. If Indians were 
desirable for political reasons, the obvious thing would have been to have 
made no fuss about them, and to let then go on coining to German East 
Africa as they had done before. The Commission seems rather to point 
to the scientific thoroughness in their colonial work, which has been 
acknowledged by leading colonial experts all over the world. 
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If this is the true explanation, then, as an impartial testimony 
to the value of Indian settlement, the findings of the Commission are 
noteworthy. 

IV, The Portuguese have had a larger experience on the East 
Coast of Africa than either the. Germans or the British. For at least a 
hundred years, if not much longer, they have allowed Indians freely to 
reside in tlieir Mozambique territory, at the different ports of Beira. 
Mozambique, Lorrenco Marques. Indians have also settled in the 
interior, where they have been allowed to buy land quite freely. 

It has been quite easy for me to find out, on my visit to the different 
ports, and especially during a somewhat long stay in Beira and on a 
journey inland,* the conditions under which the Indians live in Portuguese 
East Africa. The Indians have told me, that they have been everywhere 
welcomed with equal treatment and courtesy and kindness. They speak 
very highly indeed concerning the freedom under which they live and the 
absence of racial prejudice among the Portuguese themselves. They 
receive everywhere gentlemanly treatment. 

I went also to call on Protuguese officials, bank managers, mer- 
chants and others, and obtained all the evidence that I could from that 
side. I found it was uniformly favourable to Indians. The Portu- 
guese not only expressed a liking for the Indians as a sober, industrious, 
law-abiding people, who never gave any trouble ; they also stated posi- 
tively that their presence was valuable to the country and to the African 
native. In more than one instance the direct answer was given to me. 
“ We could not get on without them.” 

V. I passed on from Portuguese East Africa to Rhodesia, At 
Umtali, the border town, I was met by the Indian community. The 
European Mayor, the Magistrate, and the local bank manager accom- 
panied them, and they expressed to me their satisfaction at having 
Indians in their township. In the Indian address of welcome, it was 
stated explicitly, that, in Rhodesia, Indians were treated well and had 
no grievances to bring forward. The one thing that they most desired 
was education for their young children. I found not only the Administra- 
tion, but also individual Europeans, eager to help the Indian community 
in this direction. 

Indians have a free right of entry into Rhodesia on a very simple 
educational test. No Indian woman accompanied by a relative is 
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asked to pass any test at all. On enquiring from Indians themselves, 
I found’ that this educational test was fairly and impartially adminster- 
ed ; and it speaks well for the immigration office staff, that no single 
complaint of unfairness was brought before me. 

In accordance with Cecil Rhodes’ 'maxim of “ the franchise for 
every civilised man,” the vote has been given to those Indians who have 
readied a certain standard. 

I had many opportunities of meeting my fellow country-men in 
Rhodesia and of discussing frankly the Indian question with them. 
It was a very great pleasure to find that the Indians were welcomed and 
that there was no movement on foot for their restriction. Every one 
seemed quite satisfied with the present arrangement, which goes back, 
in its origin, I was told, to Cecil Rhodes himself and to the following out 
of principles he laid down concerning the rights of citizenship, from the 
Cape to the Zambesi River. 

What was of even more importance to notice than the legal status 
was the kindly feeling between the European and Indian communities. 
From the Administrator downwards, it appeared to mo that there was 
a general desire to make the Indian a welcome citizen. The Indians, 
as might have been expected, have at once responded to the amenities. 
In every address that was presented to me, they emphasised the fact 
that they were well treated and had no grievances to bring forward. 

VI. The difference from this attitude on reaching the Transvaal 
was very marked. The racial antagonism has come there to a head. 
The Transvaal to-day is the storm centre of the Indian question in 
South Africa. 

* i 

From the point of view of the present enquiry it is not necessary to 
discuss fully the Transvaal situation, but one fact is worthy of careful 
notice. The economic argument, which is used against the Indian, in 
the Transvaal and South Africa generally, is not the same as that which 
is used by the Economic Commissioners in East Africa. In the Trans- 
vaal, the argument has been that the Indian competes with and takes 
away the trade from the European. In East Afrioa the argument has 
been that the Indian competes with and keeps in servitude the African- 
The point is so important, that it may bo worth while to quote the 
passage from the East African Commission Report. “ Even in the minor 
spheres (of trade),” the Report runs, lC the European 'if the Indian would 
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submit to the civil, moral and commercial obligations, common in Euro- 
pean society has nothing to fear from Indian competition — the contrary 
theory, which formerly found favour in local Government circles, having 
been completely exploded by the history of the laet thhtcen years'' 

Thus the ground on which the hostile party in the Transvaal base 
their economic argument against, the Indian is repudiated in East Africa 
and vice rtrsa. 

VII. No one can pass through the Orange Free State and then 
come into Natal without noting at once the difference in cultivation. 
It may be rightly argued that the Boer administration in the Free State 
is more backward and the soil in part less fertile. But making allowance 
for both these differences credit must be given to the fact that Natal had 
Indian cultivators and artisans all these past sixty years and the Orange 
Free State has had none. 

What is of even more importance to this argument,— it can he shown 
that in Natal where there is a greater number of Indians than in any other 
part of Africa, the progress of the African natives bad been more rapid 
than in the Free State. So far has the African been removed from eco- 
nomic servitude, that bis wages have risen much higher in Natal than in 
the Orange Free State where there are no Indians at all. So far is the 
African in Natal to-day from the position of a “ mere hewer of w 7 ood and 
drawer of water ” to the Indian, that he has actually surpassed the Indian 
in the average of the monthly wage ; and the African’s wages are rising 
while the Indians’ w ages are declining. I am taking count of the latest 
statistics from the Official Year Book of the South African Union, publish- 
ed by the Director of Statistics. 

VIII. I have seen the treatment of the African native in the 
Orange Free State. I believe I am right in saying that the African 
of the Free State has no right to own land and no civil status at all. He 
must belong to one of the European masters who have taken possession of 
all the soil. If ever there existed a class of people who, by their very 
principles and traditions, w^ere determined to keep the African in servi- 
tude, the back-vedlt Boers of South Africa a:e such. Their religion itself 
appears to sanction this attitude. Yet these very back-veldt farmers 
were given special privileges for settlement in East Africa and were allowed 
to hold land in the upland areas which has been withheld from Indians. 
The E»ropeans f in East Africa knew perfectly well the principles and tradi- 
tions of these Boer settlers. Why, then, was there no protest against 
their admission, if it w r as sincerely desired to protect the African native? 
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IX. In tbe Cape Colony for many years past, Indians, along with 
‘ coloured ” people and African natives, have been allowed the franchise 
on the two qualifications of (i) having property valued at £75 and (ii) 
being sufficiently literate to sign their names and write their addresses 
and occupations in English. 

It was of great interest to .ne in the Capo Colony to find how 
entirely the Indian question has passed into the background. This is 
in a very great mesure due to the rights of citizenship having been granted. 
The number of Indians is not large. They are contented with their pre- 
sent position and desire no alteration. With regard to tho African 
natives, there has been no economic depression of any kind which can be 
traced to the presence of the Indians . Depression has come entirely from 
the European trades' unions, which still insist on certain classes cf skilled 
work (which the Africans are quite capable of doing), being reserved for 
the European workmen. The African native is artificially prevented by 
the strictest trades’ union rules of the “ colour b ir,” from rising in bis 
trade. Every effort has been made by liberal statesmen and by liberal 
labour leaders, to break that colour bar, but without avail. 

1 will give one instance, which was vouched for — there are probably 
hundreds of a similar nature. A * ertiin type of blasting in the miru s 
has been reserved for European workmen. But the Em opean is allowed 
to employ a TLaflfir, on a mere pittance, to do the actual work, while he 
looks on and directs and draws a high monthly wage. This insistence on 
the colour bar reduces tbe intelligent and highU skilled African workman 
to economic servitude. 

There was one striking fact, which told in a positive direction in 
favour of the Indians. Dr. Abdui Ralimau, a leading member of the 
Asiatic community, has done more than any person in South Africa to 
uphold the cause of the African natives, and to raise their social and 
political status. He has represented them for many years in the Cape 
Provincial Parliament and Council, and, if ever the racial barrier is re- 
moved from the South African Union Parliament, he will be the first to 
represent them there also. The native and coloured population at the 
Cape trust bim more than any living man, and he has been their cham- 
pion all his life. This fact will be difficult to fit in with the theory of the 
Economic Commissioners, that Indians retard the progress of the African 
native and keep them in an economic servitude as mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 
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I have now gone through, at length, the difTerent heads of evidence 
which I have gathered while travelling up and down Africa. Looking 
back over the whole field, there is very little indeed that bears out the 
contention of the East African Commissioners against the Indians. On 
the other hand, there appears to me overwhelming evidence which tells 
in the Indians’ favour. . ' • 

The longer I have studied the main question on a wide scale, the 
more clearly I have seen that there is a fundamental fallacy underlying 
the whole position of the East African Commissioners. It is the same 
as the fallacy that sometimes obsesses the working msta both in Europe 
and Australia, where he thinks that the amount of work to be done 
is limited and that there is only just enough to go round. The working 
man docs not see, that new work is always being created, and that work 
done leads on to other work. Similarly the Economic Commissioners in 
East Africa seem to regard the whole amount of skilled work in the country 
as strictly limited. They appear to assume that every Indian occupying 
a skilled post is keeping an African out. But the truth of the matter is 
the reverse. Since the work to be done in East Africa is practically 
unlimited, each new piece of work done opens up much more work that 
cries out for workers. New work, new posts, come as it were, tumbling 
over one another, each asking for more workers. 

A mere handful of Indians fto quote ti e Economic Commissioners’ 
own figures) in a country almost entirely undeveloped and of enormous 
area, cannot possibly fill up every vacancy. Wherever one Indian is 
doing skilled work, many African natives are bound to be employed as 
assistants. Out of these assistants, who have watched the Indian at 
v ork, there arc certain to be some who are more handy with their tools 
than others. These / fricans v ill be put on to do higher grades of work, 
as soon as they are ready for it, and everything will be done to advance 
them, because they are economically cheaper. By the very nature and 
character of his work and occupation in East Africa, the Indian cannot 
be exclusive or restrictive. He cannot keep the African out, even if 
he wished to do so. 

If indeed it could be proved that the yearly Indian immigration 
into fast Africa was overwhelming in numbers, if it could be proved 
that all the new posts (as they 7 became vacant) were filled up with new 
Indian recruits from India, and no room was left for the skilled African ; 
it it could be proved that the African labourer, working side by side with 
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the Indian as an assistant, did not make progress, then there might be 
good reason to accept the economic argument of the Commissioners 
against the Indians. 

But as we have seen, over and over again, not one of these points can 
l>e proved. Instead of Indians swarming into Africa,, more Indians 
have been going out recently than those coining in, the Indian population 
is declining. Instead of their being no room left for the skilled African 
workmen, such skilled Africans are being taken on to higher jobs, for 
economic reasons, as quickly as possible ; instead of the African not 
making progress, under the apprenticeship of the Indian, he has been 
advancing v ith extraordinary rapidity. 

This then appears ti he the conclusion of the matter. Tbe com- 
paratively small number of Indians, who have gone out to East Africa, 
have, for the most part, done useful necessary work. They have never 
as yet emigrated in such nu mbers as to swamp the progress of the African 
native. Their presence, if the country is to advance, is still urgently 
required. 
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THE KENYA EUROPEANS’ RESOLUTION. 

The resolution passed by the Convention of Associations on 
February 20, 1923, moved by Lord Delamere was: 

“ That this Convention representing the entire European community 
in Kenya Colony solemnly affirms its unswerving loyalty to His Majesty 
the King and its determination to uphold his Empire. 

“ But in view of the proposals of His Majesty’s Government re- 
lating to the Indian franchise in Kenya, this Convention feels it to be 
its bounden duty to place on record that if in consequence of the ill 
considered advice of His Me josty’s Ministers his loyal subjects should be 
forced into action prejudicial to Iiis Majesty's peace and abhorrent and 
ruinous to themselves, then the full responsibility for such a. calamity 
must rest upon those advisers who, in their ignorance of or indifference 
to the true issues involved, shall have advised His Majesty to sanction 
a policy disastrous to the future of white colonization in Africa and to 
the welfare of millions of His Majesty's African subjects ; and which 
this Convention believes to he calculated ultimately toendagner the integ- 
rity of the British Empire.” 


THE KENYA INDIANS’ RESOLUTION. 

. Nairobi. March 13, 3923. 

At a mass meeting of Indians, a resolution was passed pressing for 
complete equality and it was decided to send a delegation to London and 
India. The former delegation will include a representative from Uganda . * 
The Indian leaders have departed from the acceptance of Mr. Churchill's 
terms because they are “ unreasoning terms” and because of the “ un- 
reasoning attitude of the Europeans and their references to direct action.'’ 

The London delegation will ask equality in every respect. The 
change of policy includes demands for universal franchise and the rejec- 
tion of the ten per cent, suggestion contained in the Colonial Office 
proposals, as w ell as opposition to segregation and immigration restric- 
tions. They declare that if the European delegation shows signs of 
compromise tlicw Indians will agree to reform with the present Colonial 
Office proposals as the basis of a temporary settlement, say for a j^eriod 
of five years, until Indians have proved their w<jith, after which they 
contemplate asking for an extension. 
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(1' the RESOLUTION OE THE INDIAN 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

o 

( Extracts from the proceedings of' the Legislative Assembly) 

Delhi, 22nd FebrvGry , 192H. 

The Assembly discussed a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur 
Girish Chander Nag and slightly amended by Khan Bahadur Sarfraz 
Hussain Khan and Sirdar Gulam Singh. The amended resolution ran as 
follows : — 

“ That the Governor-General -in -Council be pleased to convey by 
telegraphic message to His Majesty’s Government the view of the 
Assembly that no settlement regarding the political rights and status of 
Indian settlers in the Crown Colony of Kenya would satisfy the people 
of India unless Indians in Kenya are granted full and equal rights of 
citizenship with European settlers.” 

" And this Assembly records its indignant protest at the repotted 
threats of violence on the part of the latter and directly trusts that His 
Majesty’s Government will take effective steps 1o prevent an} such 
outbreak and to afford them the necessary protection.’ 5 

The mover referred to recent report of threats of violence by 
white settlors against Indians in the Colony. Acuteness of the position 
could be gauged, be said, by several protest meetings held in the Colony 
and the strongly -worded resolutions passed at them. 

Sir Dcva Prasad Harbadhikari said that the Assembly must strengthen 
the hands of the Government of India in their endeavours to remove 
the galling distinctions that existed between the position of Indians and 
white settlers. 

Dr. Gour characterised the position of Indian settlers as that of helots 
and appealed to Government to carry out the iesolution passed at the 
Imperial Conference by conferring on Indian settlers the indubitable 
rights of British citizenship. 

Mr. Jamnadas Drvarkadas, supporting the lesolutioji, said 
that the claim of Indian settlers in Kenya had been recognised in the 
resolution passed by the Imperial Conference in BUS and going back 
on that resolution would be detrimental to the Empire. 
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Dr. Nand Lai said that the most important duty of Government was 
to see that there was contenment and piece among their subjects of what- 
ever race. 

Hon. Mr. Sarma in accepting the resolution on behalf of Government 
reitrated their policy of standing up for full rights of citizenship. Negotia- 
tions had been proceeding between the ( Colonial Office and the India Office 
in the matter, and Hon. Mr. Sarma hoped that the agreement which bad 
been reached would be satisfactory to all parties concerned. He hoped 
that the House would not act upon the reported threats of violence or 
take serious notice of any temporary excitement which might have 
been caused when the hopes entertained in particular quarters were 
disappointed. The Government of India saw nothing to justify any 
real apprehension on the part of reasonable persons as to the attitude of 
Europeans towards tlicir Indian fellow subject in the Colony. No 
responsible Britisher and no responsible .Association of Britishers, would 
ever have contemplated any act of violence against the Indian community. 
It might he that a few individuals might have here and there expressed 
themselves in language calculated to convey the impression that they 
would not stand by the position that might have been reached by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

The resolution was carried vem con . 


2. THE DEVOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Drift l , March 0, 1923. 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-Gcneral-in -Council 
that he he pleased to convey by telegraphic message to His Majesty’s 
Government the view of this Council that no settlement regarding the 
political rights and status of Indian settlers in the Crown Colony of 
Kenya would satisfy the people of India unless Indians in Kenya are 
granted full and equal rights of citizenship with European settlers, and 
this Council records its indignant protest at the reporled threats of vio- 
lence on the part of the latter and fully trusts that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take^effective steps to prevent any such outbreak and to afford 
Indian residents the necessary protection and this Council records its 
emphatic conviction that no restrictions on new immigration from India 
will be acceptable to the public opinion here.” * 
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The Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri in moving the abo\e resolution on 
March 5 said, the Imperial (Conference resolution recognising the right to 
determine the composition of the population related only to self-govern- 
ing Dominions of tiro Empire. The ease for a. Crown Colony like Kenya 
rested on grounds of equality and this equality the Indians in Kenya 
claimed only by stages. In the first place they did not ask for universal 
suffrage nor that the Legislative Council of Kenya should he composed 
of Indians according to their numerical strength. They were content 
if tlie number of Indians was less than half. Tims they only wanted a 
very partial fulfilment of the rights of equality and yet there was a good 
deal of agitation by European settlers who had imbibed the spirit that 
prevailed in South Africa, namely, no equality for Indians and exclusion 
of Indians if possible and w hat more a Union of Last Africa with South 
Africa and w hen tl icy th reatened \ iolenoe in c ase the cq uality was granted , 
they were not merely bluffing but were earnest. “ Our people (Indians) 
whether in India or abroad have shown such humility and modesty, such 
respect for law r and order, such patience even under the greatest provo- 
cation, that what an American lady told me recently is perfectly true, 
namely that “ we Indians arc the only Christians on the face of tlie earth/ 

As regards the immigration restrictions, Mr. £astri urged Govern- 
ment to press strongly for removal of all restrictions because if they 
lost their just cause in Kenya they w ould be losing all along the line and 
the self-governing Dominions might be encouraged to deny the privileges 
they had promised to give to Indians. Kenya was not a white colony 
as Mr. Winston Churchill appeared to think. Let Government of India 
press upon the Home Government the necessity of giving equality to 
Indians. If not, there would be very few friends left in India to feel for 
the cause of Britain and in the eyes of the w orld she 'would be generally 
condemned as having fallen a prey to moral decay. 

Mr. Lallubhai Sam aid as urged the Government of India not to 
be cowed down by threats of violence by the white settlers. What 
Indians wanted was that Kenya, Uganda or the mandated territory of 
Tanganyika should not he turned into a pure white colony. 

Mr. A. (he tty suggested the sending of a deputation to the Crown 
Colony of Kenya. 

Mr. Pbirozo ttethna in supporting the resolution disputed the* claim 
of the European settlers for special privileges in the matter of colonisation. 

Sir Umar Hyat Kban also supported the resolution. 
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Hon. Mr. Surma re affirmed the declaration of Lord Chelmsford 
that there was no justification for a Crown Colony or Protectorate for 
assigning to British Indians astatus in any way inferior to that of any other 
class of II is Majesty s subjects. He admitted that the situation caused 
food for serious thought but at the same time he refused to believe that 
any body of the Britishers would really mean to assault or in any way 
injure a defenceless unarmed body of Indians in Kenya whatever might 
have been the provocation that was offered. He assured the Hon. 
members that the Central Government would always assert its authority 
and Mould refuse to be cowed down by any section. With regard to 
immigration restrictions, lie quoted Lord Milner to show that there was 
no intention on the part of the Colonial Office to impose any restrictions 
which might be calculated to effectually prevent the outflow of any 
population from India subpet to the usual safeguard which every 
Colony must impose upon the people of another country. 

Proceeding Hon. Mr. Banna said : “ We have no information that the 
Colonial Office lias invited the Governor and the white settlers to England 
but the Government of India fully appreciated the strength of Indian 
feeling both in Kenya and in this country, that if the British settlers are 
to go to icpresent their ease the Indians in Kenya also should have an 
equal chance. We propose to press this matter upon the attention of 
the Secretary of State and see that the Indians arc given equality as 
their British brethren. I lia\c no doubt that the Colonial Office would 
not depart from the polio}' of fairness to all.” 

The resolution Mas then put to vote and carried. 


THE TERMS OP SETTLEMENT. 

February 27, 192". 

The following is a fuller version of the proposals of the Colonial Office. 

Common electoral roll for all British subjects and protected persons 
possessing qualifications to he afterwards prescribed and cf twenty- one 
years of age. Either the complete census or a test census to bo taken 
with a view to determining a method of adjusting the qualifications which 
will result approximately in the ten per cent, of the Indian electorate. 
It might be necessary to adopt the alternative property or educational 
qualification in order to obtain the required ten per cent, instead of the 
combined qualification. But should the census show that in order to 
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obtain the ten per cent, qualification the standard would obviously be 
unreasonably low, reasonable standards will be laid down irrespective of 
the resulting percentage. The qualification to be fixed in time to enable 
arrangement to be made for the Indian electorate to vote at the general 
election in March next. All European voters, whether possessing the 
new qualifications or not, that are now on the register will be admitted 
to the new register. But all applicants for registration whether Euro- 
peans or Indian not registered under the Legislative Council Ordinance 
of 1919 will be required to possess these qualifications. The majority 
of the official members will be retained. 

Alternative proposals are : — 

Eleven elected members representing seven constituencies, three 
returning one member and four returning two members. In the former, 
European candidates only are qualified for election. In the latter, one 
European scat and one Indian seat i.c ., giving seven European members 
to four Indians. The suggestion has been put forward that there should 
be twelve elected members representing four constituencies, each to 
return three members (or three returning three and one returning two). 
One seat in every constituency to be Indian and the rest to be European 
making eight European members to four Indians. 

It is agreed that the Indians in Municipalities must be given adequate 
representation on an elective basis where such representation exists 
already for Europeans. Detailed arrangement cannot, however, be settled 
until the despatch which is expected from the Governor is received. 

The existing constitution provides for the appointment to the 
Executive Council of such persons of the unofficial community as the 
Governor may from time to time appoint. There is now one unofficial 
Indian member under this provision and it should be understood that 
that arrangement will continue. By deciding upon the fitness of persons 
for membership no distinction will be made between Europeans and 
Indians. 

There should be no commerical or residential segregation on racial 
lines but the Colonial Government or Municipal authorities should be 
empowered to impose building, sanitary and police regulations at their 
discretion subject to their containing no racial discrimination as such. 
An announcement will be made that in existing circumstances no change * 
in the present regulations on immigration is contemplated. 
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As regards highlands., the Colonial Office is not prepared for any 
change in the existing law and practice. 


Nairobi, February 27, 192‘i. 

Sir Robert Cory n don, tha Governor of Kenya, in opening the 
European Convention, disclosed confidentially certain new proposals 
which will case the situation someu fiat from the European standpoint. 
He announced bis intention to proceed to London at the earliest possible 
date accompanied by several European representatives selected by the 
Convention in order to discuss details with tbo Duke of Devonshire. 

Tins step lias reopened the door to a peaceful settlement of the 
present difficulties. The Convention has given assurances that it 
will do everything possible to prevent direct action during the negotia- 
tions in London, but lias reserved for itself freedom of action should the 
negotiations fail. 

The Convention adopted an impressive resolution declaring its 
loyality to the King, but added that if they were forced “ into action 
prejudicial to the peace and abhorrent and ruinous to themselves ” the 
responsibility would rest on those who ignorantly and indifferently advised 
a policy disastrous to white colonization. 

- — o 

London , JIarcJt oil, 1022. 

In the House of Commons in reply to Sir Thomas Den not, Major 
Ormsby-Goro said that l:e considered that at present it was not advisable 
to state the terms of settlement confidentially submitted by the Governor 
of Kenya to the European Convention and the public of Nairobi. The 
Governor was expected in England in May to discuss the matter pending 
which it was not intended to act in regard to immigration or the amend- 
ment of the constitution. 

The Governor should bo accompanied by two Settlers’ representa- 
tives, one unofficial member of the Executive Council and probably one 
missionary. It was understood that Indians were sending ore or two 
members of the deputation. 

o 

• • 

Nairobi , January 12, 1923. 

An important dispatch has been received on the Indian question. 
I understand that the tenor of the proposals is\strongly in favour of the 
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contentions of the Indians. Sir Tv. Corynden is instructed that the 
terms must he regarded as only subject to minor adjustments, hut lie 
has decided to submit the dispatch to the Executive Council. 

I learn further that Sir It. Coryndon has advised the Duke of Devon- 
shire (Secretary of State for the Colonies) that he is unwilling to carry 
out the terms of the settlement, and asks permission to publish them. The 
country is in a state of suppressed excitement. The ” Standard," in an 
article headed “ Be Prepared,” and based on vague reports of the unsuit- 
ability of the terms, says that Europeans must at any cost preserve 
the country in which are their homes and families for European settle- 
ment. 

There is a possibility of a delay in holding the elections, pending 
consideration of the proposals, unless the Colonial Office proves obdurate. 


January 30, 1023. 

T.ord Dela mere’s statement on the £ Indians in Kenya ' at Caledonian 
dinner at Nakurn : — 

But we want time free from political alarms and excursions to re- 
organise in. Above all we want to be freed from the Indian question 
which has been hanging over our heads, Sir Frederick Lugcrd, one of 
the founders of British East Africa, lias suggested that British Guiana 
wants Indians and that a compromise should be arrived at by which they 
should settle there. 1 read in the paper yesterday that British Honduras 
wants Indians. We have said from the first that we do not require 
them here and that we arc convinced that nothing but trouble in the 
future can arise from their immigration in numbers into Africa or the 
Government of Africans. Let the Imperial Government explore the 
policy of allowing them to settle in countries where the same objections 
do not exist as in Africa and leave Africa free to work out its future 
■without complications brought about by the intrusion of any form of 
Asiatic civilisation. Before I close I should like to say how pleased, 
I am sure, you all are at the arrival of the South African JTrade Com- 
mission in this country. It will bring us into closer touch with the Union 
of South Africa, the only unit in Africa, which is consolidating a civilisa- 
tion on Western lines. 
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January 3L 1023. 

An Ordinance lias been passed by the I.ogi\sla A i\ .? Council of Kenya- 
which defines the powers possessed by (Government of de port a lion of 
dangerous persons guilty of actions likely to cause disaffection between 
races etc. The measure modernises powers held under an Order in 
Council dated twenty years ngd and makes important changes in proce- 
dure. Under the old law the sob 1 decision lay w ith the (Governor, but 
under tlie new Kill the evidence will be considered in secret by a .fudge 
of the High Court who will order the arrest of the suspect and, if neces- 
sary, will recommend deportation to the Covernr r-in-Council with whom 
the decision lies. A report on each case must be made Ut the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. In consequence of pressure from unofficial 
members, a new clause w as inserted providing opportunity to the accused 
to make a statement on his own behalf. 

The Indian members considered that the Bill had not been considered 
sufficiently and pressed for powers of investigation being given to the 
Judge, together with fuller opportunities for the bringing of evidence 
by the accused. They stated that their community had nothing to fear 
from the operation of the Bill. 


Voona , January 31, 1923. 

At the meeting of the Council of the Deccan Sahha held last even- 
ing, when resolutions were passed calling the attention of the Government 
of India to the seriousness of the situation in Kenya, and requesting them 
to keep themselves in close touch w ith the developments in the Kenya 
situation and reassure the public mind by the issue of official communi- 
ques furnishing authorititative information. 


February 1, 1923. 

The following telegram was sent to His Excellency the Viceroy 
by the British Indian Colonial Merchants’ Association, Bombay, in con- 
nection with the situation in Kenya: — 

“ The Committee of the British Indian Colonial Merchants' Associa> 
lion, Bombay ^ support the telegrams of the Indians Overseas Association 
and the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association regarding the situation in 
Kenya. The attempt to oppose the decision of the Imperial Government 
by threats of violence is not only a menace to the solidarity of the Empire 
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and weakens its integrity but it calls forth the Government of India, as 
well as the whole Empire, in the first instance to take measures to root 
out such an attempt. The Indian merchants trust that the Government 
of India will not fail to insist upon the same being done and will thus 
alleviate the excitement and consequential disastrous effects on the 
Indian mind and establish confidence before it is too late.” 

Extracts from the proceedings of the Kenya Legislative Council reported 
in the East African Standard , February 10 1 1023 . 

The Legislative Council considered yesterday the Bill to prolong the 
life of the present Council. An unusual amount of public interest was 
taken in the debates. 

(i) The Clerk to Council read the certificate of emergency signed 
by His Excellency yesterday making provision for the introduction of 
the Bill postponing the elections and extending the existing Council for 
a year. 

CERTIFICATE OF EMERGENCY. 

Whereas Section It of the Legislative Council Ordinance, 1919, 
provides that elections shall be held at regular periods of three years 
after the date of the first election. 

And whereas the first election was held on the 21st day of 
February, 1920. 

And whereas owing to the delay in the settlement of the whole 
Indian problem and particularly that *of Indian representation, the 
Secretary of State has been compelled to choose between the dissolution 
of the new Council after election and the prolongation of the life of the 
present Council. 

And whereas it had been intended ever since Mr. Churchills 1 original 
attempt to reach a settlement acceptable to both parties that the new 
constitution should be framed in time for it to be put into ojieration at 
the general election now due. 

And whereas the Secretary of State has decided that the life of the 
present Council shall therefore be prolonged. * 

And whereas it is therefore necessary that the provisions of the 
Legislative Council Ordinance, 1919, be amended accordingly. 
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Now, therefore, I hereby declare that an emergency exist and that 
it is necessary that the Standing Rules and Orders be suspended in order 
that a Bill entitled an Ordinance to extend the existing Legislative 
Council of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya to a date not later 
than the 21st February, 1924, may be introduced and passed through 
its several stages without due* notice. 


(Sd). R. T. CORYNDOX, 

Nairobi , 8th February , 1923, Governor. 


o 

The Colonial Secretary moved suspension of Standing Orders and 
the Attorney-General seconded. 

Lord Pelamcre rose to oppose the motion and declared that he was 
not convinced any case of emergency had been made out. 

The motion was carried by 17 votes to 10, the elected members 
solid minority. 

(a) The Colonial Secretary thereafter moved the first readin B . 
He said it had been the intention of the late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to secure a settlement of the constitutional question during the 
rule of the existing Council but owing to the great difficulty in arriving 
at a settlement satisfactory to all concerned both here and at home, it 
had not been found possible to do so and for that reason the Secretary 
of State was compelled to consider whether it would be better to allow 
the elections to be held on the original date or continue the existing Council 
in order that fresh measures might he put through, which might be neces- 
sary if the constitution was changed. It was obvious, continued Sir 
Charles, that the Secretary of State for the Colonies could not consider 
his own view only. As everyone was aware, the question of Indian 
rights to franchise in the Colonies and in Kenya particularly, was one 
of burning interest in Tndia at the present time and in arriving at the 
decision, the Secretary of State for the Colonies had been obliged to take 
account that feeling in India and the effects which would arise if the 
Council was elected, ostensibly to carry on for a further three years, 
although it was true that the Governor had the power to dissolve the 
Council at any time. 
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He was personally In favour of seeing the elections take place on 
February 20 for the reason especially that the voters’ roll had been con- 
siderably increased from the time the last election took place. Still, 
it having been decided by the Secretary of State for the Colonies after 
taking into account the various interests, that tlie ly?st course to adopt 
in the interest of all parties concerned v.as to prolong tin life of the pre- 
sent Council, he hoped the Bill would not meet with any undue opposition 
although he was not very confident on the point. He added that in 
order to give the Council power to pass the Bill, His Majesty by sign 
manual on February a had amended the BoyaJ Instructions. 

The Attorney -General seconded and the first reading was passed. 

(b) The Colonial Secretary thereafter moved the second reading. 

Lord Delamere declared himself in opposition. He said that 
so far as his community regarded the matter they looked upon it as a 
wanton and provocative action on the part of the Secretary of State 
( u Hear, hear” from the elected members). He continued that no 
object had been shown and if it was not to take away from the European 
community some of their present representation there was no object 
in taking the action at all (hear, hear). He submitted that it was 
a terribly serious question and doubted whether such an act had ever 
been done before by a Secretary of State in colonial history. It simply 
was that the Secretary of State for reasons which appeared quite inade- 
quate had decided by arbitrary act and by advising the Crown to alter 
the constitution of Kenya regardless of the wishes of the electors. By 
the written law the advisers of His Majesty had the right and power, 
continued Lord Delamere, to make an alteration but he submitted there 
was something much further and much deeper of importance to the 
British Empire — the unwritten constitution on which every Englishman 
stood and always would stand. 

Continuing, Lord Delamere instanced the Turf Club and the Jockey 
Club at Home as an instance of a body with very extensive powers but 
dependent on the goodwill of those who supported it, powders that did 
not give to the stewards the privilege of taking any action they liked 
but only in accordance with the customs, habits and precedents of the 
Turf would their decisions be final. He contended that in the same way 
the constitution of England did not give anybody the right, by precedent, 
to take away the constitution already given to a people. 



He repeated that he considered it a wanton and provocative act 
on the part of the Secretary of State, unwarranted by precedent and 
illegal although it could be carried out by the written law made for another 
purpose. 

“ it is simply direct action on the part of the Secretary of State 
and there is no doubt that direct action invariably breeds direct action,” 
said His Lordship amid murmurs of approval from the elected members. 
He continued that although Britisli colonists all over the world had 
always been loyal and law-abiding they had always reserved to themselves 
the right of resistance if their rights were overridden. “ I think this Bill 
gives to the people of this country an example in direct action which they 
may follow.” 

“ 1 do appeal to those on the other side of the House to stand by 
their consciences. If they believe that this alteration of the constitution 
is an arbitrary act that is really not justified, that it will make another 
precedent for arbitrary ruling by the Colonial Office without observing 
the rights of the subjects, then 1 do beg of you to vote against this mea- 
sure,” he said. In a further reference lie recounted how the Indian 
(Government had attempted to bring in a Bill to allow Indian juries to 
try Europeans and the civil and military members of tho Government 
had refused to support it, the Bill had been thrown out and no discipli- 
nary action had followed. 

“It lias been said that this is a small thing to put off the elections,” 
he concluded, “ but it is being done by force majeure against the wishes 
of tho electors of this country and in niv opinion in defiance of the 
unwritten constitution of England which lays down that if any rights 
are given to a people these rights must not be taken from them.” (Hear, 
hear). 

Capt. Coney also entered his protest, most emphatically, against 
the action of the Secretary of State for the Colonies and on behalf of those 
he represented he would resist the Bill. This was the action of one who 
said lie would trust the man on the spot and of a Government desiring 
tranquility and this was how they got it. He considered that the 
Imperial Government could not have done a more serious thing and he 
really believed they would have cause to regret it. Ho believed that 
uny genuine desire for a settlement of the Indian question would be 
prejudiced by the act and he could not see how they could, in future, 
trust the Secretary of State. If the Secretary of State wanted a settle- 
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ment this was the very worst thing he could have done,” said Capt. 
Coney. “It is keenly resented by every elector in the country and I 
feel it my duty to warn the Government that the consequences of this 
action they must take entirely upon themselves.” (Hear, hear). 

Mr. B. S. Varma supported the Bill and on behalf of his community 
expressed gratitude to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for his 
action in protecting the interests of natives and Indians in the Colony. 
In the present circumstances he considered it absolutely imperative 
that the Secretary of State should intervene in order to protect those 
interests and his community was grateful for that intervention — a very 
tardy and overdue act of justice to the Indians. He submitted that 
unless the British Government was able to force the policy they wanted 
upon the settlers, Britain would be unable to prove to the world that 
she could rule. He also appealed to the official members to support 
the Bill in the interests of the solidarity of the Empire. 

He disagreed with the point raised by Lord Delamero that the 
India Office was dictating to the Colonial Office, but the former was 
simply protecting the rights of Indians in the Colonies. 

The time had gone, when Indians, who were members of the British 
Empire could be deprived cf their rights, 

Mr. Conway Harvey said, he most emphatically questioned the 
right of Mr. Varma to speak as the chosen representative of the natives. 
The native was not in the slightest degree dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment of the country. In fact there was evidence to the contrary. 

Capt. H. E. Ward said, the European community had been defi- 
nitely given to understand that there would be no settlement of the 
question unless it was by the agreement of the European community. 
This Bill was a direct negative to that understanding. 

He asked His Excellency whether the debate coukl be adjourned 
in order that pressure might be put on the Secretary of State to the 
effect that this assurance had been given direct by Ministers of tho Crown. 

His Excellency, in reply, said he questioned whether Capt. Ward’s 
deductions were correct, as to whether any other measure was to be 
forced through. There was nothing to show why the settlement of the 
Indian question should hot be by agreement. 
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He was anxious to do anything to facilitate or expedite a settlement, 
but he did not think any purpose could be served by adjourning this 
debate. The issue at present was the prolongation of the life of Council. 

Lord Delamere interposed that if a settlement was reached by 
agreement, the Council could pass any alteration in its constitution, 
and this could be done by the hew Council. If there was no agreement 
everything fell to the ground. 

His Excellency replied that the prolongation of the life of the 
Council did not violate Lord Delamere’s principle. He would however 
like time to turn the matter over in his mind. 

Mr. Sbams-ud-Dccn said, the Indian Question had nothing to do 
with the Bill before the Hou c c. The elected members’ difficulty was 
based on the fact that this was a Crown Colony and they w anted to assume 
the rights of a self governing Dominion. 

He denied that any assurances had been given by Ministers, as 
suggested by Capt. Ward. The only statement made was one by 
Mr. Winston Churchill at the E. A. Dinner when lie stated that the 
standard of qualification of voters should be decided locally. Europeans 
should recognise that there were other communities in the country and 
they must be recognised. The Europeans had very large interests hero 
but the real people of the country were the natives and they were being 
admirably looked after by the present Government majority. 

lie maintained that there should be mndcrnlion by Europeans. 
The whole question should be a matter of co-operation and instead of 
depriving British subjects of their rights, they should work together. 

He took strong objection to the suggestion of open revolt against 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. To say that they should bo 
met by direct action was nothing short of open revolt against H is Majesty. 
An attempt had been made to incite officials not to vote in favour of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Conway Harvey objected to this remark as imputing unjust 
motives. 

His Excellency said the word “ appeal ” w ould be better than 

“ incite.” 

• • 

Mr. Shnms-ud-Deen accepted this and said the only way for the 
official to vote according to his conscience was to be loyal to His Majesty. 



Mr. Evans briefly stated that lie agreed with Mr. Shams-ud-Deen 
irt a good many of his remarks and hoped with him, that the question 
would be settled without prejudice but it would not be done by 
methods such as this Bill. He also agreed that what made the settlemen 
so difficult was the other races. 

The question was then put to the vote and the second reading 
of the Bill was agreed by to 16 votes to 10, the minority being exclusively 
European elected members. 

The Bill was then put through its committee stage, the elected 
members formally voting against all its clauses. 

(ii) After completing the Order of the Day in the afternoon, the 
Colonial Secretary made the following statement : — 

“In regard to the future progress of this session. His Excellency has 
asked mo to announce that as the result of this mornings* discussion 
it is proposed to represent to the Secretary of State for the Colonies the 
views expressed and the reasons for these views and, until a reply has been 
received, it is not proposed to take the third reading of the Bill to prolong 
the life of the present Council. The Council will adjourn tills session sine 
die. 

Immediately His Excellency receives a reply from the Secretary of 
State a special meeting will be held to pass the third reading if insisted 
upon. If not insisted upon the Bill will remain at the second reading 
and die with the Council on February 20.” 


From “ The Amrita Bazar Patrika ” 

16th February , 1923 . 

The white settlers in Kenya Colony have been doing their level 
best to get rid of the Indian element. Their motives are obvious, but 
it appears that they can play the hypocrite to perfection, as the following 
extract from “ The East African Standard ” will show: 

“ In any case, the idea of turning East Africa into an Asiatic 
Colony is a vitally wrong step to propose. Why should we condemn 
ten million Africans to extinction ? Introduce the Asiatic, remove 
the European, and in a very short space of time, in terms, of genera- 
tions, the African will, be as extinct as the dodo. Only by the train- 
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ing and example, and beliefs, of the very highest kind of civilization, 
can a native aboriginal race be saved from the slow and gradual 
process of elimination, when brought into contact with civilization. 
Tt is unthinkable that Kenya should be bought and sold as a pawn 
to India. The white race accepted the trusteeship for the Natives of 
Africa. No Government, has a right to barter the birthright, the 
future health, the welfare, and the spiritual and moral life of a 
people for a mess of pottage, however urgently it may be preferred 
by a suitable and far-seeing Indian Government. Indians suggest 
that our attitude on this point is dictated purely by selfish motives. 
Some selfishness there may be. But underlying surface froth, 
there is something stronger, and deeper, and better. This lias been 
exemplified tim^s out of numb?r in all parts of the world. Else 
had our Empire crumbled long ago. Those who have not discovered 
that fact have not dug deep enough. With all our surface follies and 
lightness, wc yet hold Africa as a trust which we refuse to share 
with Asiatics, because we know it would be wrong to do so.” 

The Europeans are in Africa that poor Negroes may not be doomed 
to extinction by the Asiatics ! What next, we wonder. 


THROUGH REUTER'S AGENCY. 

Nairobi, February 10. — In accordance with the order of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonics the local Legislative Council meets on 
February 19th, to consider the third reading of the Bill to prolong the 
life of the existing Council, which is due to expire on February 20, in 
order that new elections may bo hold after the Indian question has been 
settled. Speculation is rife with regard to the possible attitude of tlio 
elected members when the Bill is passed. 

It is understood that the Governor has received a cable from the 
Duke of Devonshire stating in passing that the terms regarding the 
Indian question agreed to by Mr. Churchill and the Secretary of State 
for India which were at present the subject of the negotiations included 
the tightening of the Indian Immigration to Kenya on educational and 
property tests # . The atmosphere is still electrical and the situation is 
euoh that anything might happen in course of a few days. 
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“THE LEADER.” February, 21st, 1923. 

(From the London Correspondent.) 

jfc & & He ^ 

The Times' correspondent at Nairobi states that the settlement 
proposals, which are dated last September, were brought to the Colony 
by Sir Robert Coryndon, and that they emanated from Mr. Churchill. 
As a matter of fact, I have the best reason to believe that they resulted 
from Conferences between Mr. Edward Wood, M. P., on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, and Lord Winterton. They w ere subsequently confirmed 
doubtless on Mr. Ormsby Gore’s recommendation, by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Between September and the present time, it is stated, 
Sir R. Coryndon frequently pointed out that he could not introduce 
such terms, but that the Duke of Devonshire ultimately insisted on re- 
opening local discussions. That may account for the demand, that has 
been made by the white settlers from Mr. Ormsby -Gore’s retirement 
from the Colonial Office. Week-end conferences have been held at 
Nairobi between Sir R. Coryndon and the representatives of the two con- 
tending communities separately. The Times' coi respondent thinks 
that there is little hope of a settlement. The Europeans object to the 
principle of a common franchise, also to non -segregation in residential 
areas and the absence of restrictions upon immigration. They consider 
that ‘restricted immigiation is the only means of safeguarding the coun- 
try from Indian domination and the native workers from Asiatic compe- 
tition.’ It would be interesting to know exactly what the white settlers 
have contributed to the industrial development of the native artisan, 
who, presumably, is to be protected from Asiatic competition. I 
understand that the Indians, on the other hand, recognise in the proposals 
a genuine attempt to solve the problem in terms of the Imperial Confer- 
ence resolution, and in spite of the fact that they do not meet entirely 
the Indian claim, are inclined to favour acceptance of the terms if they 
are not changed. Sir R. Coryndon is stated to be pressing them to agree 
to restricted immigration os a bar to the entry of * the lower classes/ 
but that the Indian leaders refuse to agree. It is reported that the terms 
are referred to in the despatch as 4 nicely balanced 9 and ‘ to help the pre- 
sent condition in India.’ I loam that the Indians Overseas Association, 
which is closely watching developments, has been officially informed 
that the Kenya Legislative Council elections have been postponed for 
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twelve months or such shorter time as the Governor may determine, with 
a view to work out the conditions of the new constitution. 

The Times deals editorially with the situation in Kenya in some- 
what ignorant fashion . It very rightly says that the present controversy 
is a phase of the perennial conflict between the white settler, careful 
for the future of his race, and thfe Indian, with his determination to insist 
upon meticulous equality of citizenship within the Empire. The paper 
says that there is no desire on the part of the people of the Empire to 
shirk the implied consequences of the Imperial Conference resolution. 
But then the paper goes off the track. It is quite agreeable to non- 
interference with long-resident Indians in Nairobi and elsewhere. But 
it then mixes up the problem of the self-governing Dominions and 
the Crow n Colonies, and declares that ‘ it is high time that Indian opinion 
should cease to regard restriction on the settlement of Indian subjects 
within the Empire as a legitimate grievance.' It thinks that the implica - 
tion is not one of inferiority at all, but of difference. Most assuredly, 
it remarks, the white settlers of Kenya, have every right to insist upon 
the maintenance of an order w hich safeguards not only their own future 
but the future of the Colony as well. The paper thinks that a satisfactory 
settlement * w ould seem to imply the grant to the Indians in the Colony 
of a voice in the discussion of affairs that would ensure their adequate 
representation without holding out any prospect that the future of East 
Africa will fall into their control.’ It is also deemed ‘ only fair’ that the 
highland should be reserved so far as possible to the w 7 hite settlers. 
Europeans are finally exhorted not to take the law into their own hands, 
whilst the Indians in Africa are urged to refrain from prejudicing the case 
of their kinsmen in Kenya ‘ by putting forward impossible demands.’ I 
am informed that Mr. Polak has replied to this editorial comment on the 
situation, but there has hardly been time for the reply to appear. Mean- 
while, Indians hero greatly appreciate the energetic protest against 
Europeans methods of intimidation in Kenya by the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association and by His Highness the Aga Khan, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Indians Overseas Association. 


* February , 22, 1923. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau adopted, at its meeting 
on the 17th February 1923, a report submitted by a sub-committeo on 
the grievances of Indians in the Colonies. • 
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The sub-committee \s suggestion was that a representation be made 
to the Government of India, on the subject. It was further suggested 
that the Chamber’s representative in the Legislative Assembly be re- 
quested to move in that House a resolution on the lines indicated below ; 
Whereas the treatment meted out to Indians in the Colonies has been 
unsatisfactory and lias continued to be so in an acute form notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the Indian public and the Government of India to get 
the situation altered, this Council now resolves that the Government 
should henceforth and until the matters complained of are fully remedied, 
adopt the jmneipie of retaliation towards the nationals of the Colonies 
in the following manner : (1) That the conditions of entry into this country 
should be in the case of any Colonials absolutely identical in every respect 
with the condition to which Indians are subjected in each such Colony 
from which they come. (2) That the conditions of domicile and of 
naturalisation in this country by any Colonials should also be absolutely 
the same as those to which Indians are subject in the Colonies from which 
those individuals come. (3) Absolute prohibition against the admission 
in any of the Imperial Service or in any services under the local bodies 
or Provincial Government which is paid for from the revenues of this 
country, of any citizens of the Colonies. (4) Absolute prohibition to the 
admission in Indian harbours of ships owned by companies registered 
in the Colonics or manned by officers and crew who arc citizens of any of 
the Colonics. And (5) the levy of double the ordinary rates of custom 
tariff on all imports from the Colonies where there are any restrictions of 
any kind against Indians. 

To the above, three members had appended a minute of dissent 
wherein they suggested that the best course for the Chamber was to 
recommend its members not to have anything to do with the countries 
and theii agents where Indians were ill-treated, and if this was not accept- 
able to the Chamber then they should drop the matter altogether. 


— o- 


Poona , Feb . 22 . 1923 . 

In their reply to the Deccan Sabhas’ resolution on the Indian situa* 
t’on in Kenya the Government of India assure the Sabba that they are 
closely following the progress of events in the Colony and have no doubt 
of the determination of the Colonial Government to repress violence by 
whatever section of thk community it may be offered. 
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Nairobi , February 21, 1023. 

Much excitement has been created by the arrest of 8 it a ram Aebariar, 
the editor of the Weekly Democrat owing to the publication of articles 
reflecting on the character of European women in Kenya. At the ins- 
tance of the leading citizens a deportation order has been applied for. 

The Bishop of Mombasa* has telegraphed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury “ The situation causes anxiety. Suggest an appeal 
by prayer for the guidance of the Home and Colonial Governments.” 

Unless the Colonial Office discards the proposals for a common 
franchise and immigration , it is impossible to forecast the action of 
the European Convention fixed for February 20, but the position is 
serious . The Indians also declare they are to make no concession. 


February 20* 1023. 

(Extracts from an article In “ The Times of India " headed 
kk The Outlook in Kenya N 

“ * * * So far as we know the terms proposed to the Indians last 
year as a basis of settlement did go a long way towards upholding the 
principle of equal citizenship which was laid down at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921. Trustworthy reports say that those terms included a 
common electoral franchise which would give the vote to about ten per 
cent, of the adult Indian population ; no segregation in commercial or 
residential areas, but residents must comply vv itli the sanitation and 
building laws; no restriction on immigration at present, but the right 
of restriction to be maintained; and reservation of the Highlands for 
Europeans. The English settlors objected to those terms chiefly on 
account of the franchise scheme on "which the Colonial Office insisted, 
but that Indians in the Colony were ready to meet that objection is 
shown in a telegram from the Nairobi correspondent of The Times 
published at the end of last month, which contained the following. — 

The leader of the Moderate Indians informs me that if it were 
certain that the Colonial Office would not grant a common franchise 
the Indian community would be inclined to accept a communal 
basis, with a reasonable elected representation on the Legislative 
* Council. He is most, anxious to find a •na media and says lie has 
supplied for the consideration of the Government an alternative 
scheme, under which there would be one common electoral register, 
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with, howeve/, a fixed number of representatives of each "com- 
munity, this being designed to meet the European fear of being 
swamped. 

The spirit of that suggested compromise is very significant for it 
shows that in their battle for the principle of equal citizenship the Kenya 
Indians are genuinely anxious to obtain a good understanding with the 
English in the Colony. The Indian stand against restriction of immigra- 
tion, however, is less reasonable and in our opinion, as indefensible as the 
bluster with which some of the English settlers have announced their 
intention of resisting the grant of the Indian claims. There is ample room 
for greater tolerance on either side and wc can only hope for its display 
now that the long-expected crisis is being rapidly brought to ahead.” 

o 

February 26, 1923. 

(From the Zanzibar Correspondent of “The Bombay Chronicle.”) 

Za7izibar ) Feb. 23. 

Sitaram Achariar, editor of the “ Democrat,” Mombasa, was 
arrested on the 2Jst instant. The No-Election Bill was passed in the 
Council. The strong analogy put forward by the European member 
w r as the Ilbcrt Bill of Lord Ripon’s time. The European Press is indig- 
nant, stating Lord Reading dictates the Colonial Office. The “ Zanzibar 
Voice ” strongly urges the immediate necessity of a non-official deputa- 
tion from the Central Legislatures visiting Kenya as in the ease of British 

Guiana and Fiji believing that that would create moderating influence 
on both sides. 

Achariar Sitaram was tried under the Deportation Ordinance 
before Justice Sheridan who recommended deportation which is now 
subject to the Governor’s confirmation. Mombasa Indians observed 
one day complete hartal. Indian leaders of Nairobi approached the 
Governor requesting him to withhold consent to deportation. 

o 

Mombasa , F*b*uary 16, 

There arG strong rumours in the town that the Governor insulted 
Mr. M. A. Desai, the President, E. A. Indian National Congress, 
Mr. Shams-ud-deen, the General Secretary, Indian National Congress 
and member of the Legislative Council, and Mr. Varma, * a member of 
the Legislative Council. The story of the insult, current in the town, 
is as follows : — 
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On the 5th February, “ The Kenya Observer ” published a cable- 
gram, which, it is stated, has been sent to the Colonial Office by the 
Congress Committee. This cablegram contained the summary ot the 
cable despatched by the Colonial Office to the Governor on 5th September 
hist. Governor came to know of this, lie asked the above-mentioned 
persons to wait on him and wh£n they come, he began, it is said, to talk 
with them in a very disparaging tone about Eastern people in general 
and of the members of the deputation, in particular, accused them of 
grave breach of confidence, refused to hear a single word in defence and 
wound up the conversation by asking his A. Ib C. to show them the door. 
The deputation tried much to speak in defence, but were not heard. They 
protested that it was not an intentional breach of trust but that a Euro- 
pean journalist had stolen tlie copy of the cablegram published, but all 
these protestations and words of explanation fell on deaf ears. The 
deputation felt this insult very much and at once telegraphed to the 
Colonial Office and Indian Government and other people in touch with 
the Kenya problem and in sympathy with Indian claims, convened a 
public meeting and passed a vote of “ no confidence ” in the Local 
Government. The cable is as follows : 

‘‘ Nairobi Indian mass meeting passed a vote of “do confidence ” 
in the Local Government on 7th instant : reason being delay, obstruction 
and whittling clown of Indian Policy ; also a strong protest against pro- 
posed fresh restriction of immigration. Early announcement of policy 
essential. Indian voters could bo brought on the roll within one month 
with the co-operation of the Congress thus obviating prolongation. 
Itespectfully submit that the holding of election without enfranchising 
Indians is extremely dangerous. Government postponed the third read- 
ing. The prolongation of the Bill is to impress European opposition on 
the Colonial Office.” 

This telegram is signed by Mr. M. A. Pesai in his capacity as the 
President of the E. A. Indian National Congress and has been sent to 
the Colonial Secretary, India Office and other important quarters con- 
cerned. 

After the despatch of the above mentioned telegram as well as 
the cable informing the Colonial Office of the insult, the Governor receiv- 
ed some important cable from the Colonial Office and wrote to the Con- 
gress asking them to come with their colleagues for discussion over the 
matter contained therein. The Congress respeef fully refused to wait 
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upon His Excellency on the ground that the incidence of the insult offered 
them was too recent to be forgotten in a day or two and that they were 
also afraid of the repetition of the incident. The Governor, it is said, 
had to climb down and had to send a letter expressing his sincere regret. 

The copy of the stolon cablegram which was published and which so 
upset the Governor is as under: — * * 

To Rt. Hon. Bonar Law (Prime Minister), Duke of Devonshire, 
Viscount Peel, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Col. Wedgwood, Mr. D. Lloyd 
George, Mr. H. H. Asquith, Mr. Saklatwalla, Sir T. J. Bonnet, Lord 
Hard in go, Lord Chelmsford, Sir Robert Hamilton and Mr. Polak : — 

“ Inflammatory resolutions passed by European Community 
understood basis granted common franchise — five seats Indians, eight 
Europeans. No segregation, no restriction Immigration and free, 
transfer Highlands. Municipal - six Europeans, six Indians, independent 
Chairman. Real policy common roll enfranchising ten per cent. Indian 
eomm unity, seven or eight Europeans, f our Indians with Official majority. 
No segregation questions Highlands and Immigration open. Adequate 
municipal representation guaranteed. Governor politely and courteously 
thwarting Colonial Office orders since appointment always diplomatic. 
Since resignation Churchill Governor afraid Europeans obtained permis- 
sion restrict immigration diplomatically hostile Indian right. Urging 
Indians agree restrictions with Communal franchise, give up land in 
Highlands stating “ Tf I resign your cause will suffer. Colonial Office 
cannot afford sacrificing Governor after Governor and concludo must 
be something radically wrong policy or why settlers opposing.” Un- 
successful attempt made Election February 21st. Indian communiy 
determined secure fullest rights, prepared sacrifices, leaders dissatisfied 
Policy real question. British subjects equal rights, Colonies or not 
European papers speakers rabid passing absurd resolutions. Substantial 
suspicion Governor backing mischievous propaganda. Indians want 
domination declared but evidence missing. Emphatically state Indians 
not want domination. Shastri’s rumoured statement Indian 
Government want to make Kenya Indian Colony untrue. Governor 
asked to announce policy, bring communities agreement asked 
local discussion water down policy. Governor asked Devonshire 
pay personal attention policy who replied already studied and f asked 
announce policy. Governor held up, obtained permission discuss 
locally thereby prejudicing settlement. Indians humbly request not 
upset graceful, settlement submit solution capable permanency. Native 
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interests to predominate equal seats executive legislative Municipal 
Council Government majority, Indian demand equal representation only 
though entitled more-free transfer highlands and encouragement immi- 
gration Indian Civil Military Services open for all British subjects 
according to merits. Administration to he British neither unofficial^ 
White Indian predominate, “ 

It is obvious from the above-mentioned cable that the Governor 
was seeking to prevent the Indians from getting their just rights. All 
these, and private threats to our leaders asking them to accept the re- 
servations as regards the highlands and restrictions on immigration and 
other objectionable features on the settlement show clearly that be 
hostile to the Indians. 


o 

Sairobi, February , 27. 

Responding to the invitation of the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Robert 
Coryndon, the Governor, is proceeding to London as early as possibles 
accompanied by a number of representatives of the European, in order 
to discuss the now proposed terms of settlement of the Indian question. 




February , 28. 

(From the Zanzibar Correspondent of ** The Bombay Chronicle ") 

Zanzibar , February 5 27. 

The Indian community of East Africa, through the Secretary, 
Indian National Association, Zanzibar, requested His Excellency the 
Viceroy for immediate interference as the present journalistic polemics 
of the East African settler's papers on religious and social matters are 
calculated to create serious racial troubles, and damage the fair field of 
an amicable settlement of the present problem, and to withhold in the 
case of the Editor of the “ Weekly Democrat,” Mombasa, the confirma- 
tion of the order of deportation in view of the present critical position and 
the grave provocation from tlxo other side, which is mainly responsible 
for such writings. 

It is strongly advocated to send an un-official deputation from the 
Central Legislatures to investigate conditions on the spot which accord- 
ing to the suggestion of the “Zanzibar Voice,” is likely to create much 
good to the Indian interests and exercise a moderating influence on boll) 
sides. 
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A mass meeting attended by over 10,000 Africans, and Asiatio 
Mahomcdans of Mombasa drew the Government’s attention to Revd. 
Shaw’s blasphemous identification of the holy prophet Mahomet with 
Belial, the embodiment of unrighteousness and darkness, made in the 
articles appearing in the “ East African Standard ” of the 3rd instant. 
Religious feelings running extremely high’. * The meeting prayed for the 
adoption of immediate steps. 


o 


Mombasa , February 28, 1923. 

Mr. Rashid Bin Sood, Chairman of a mass meeting, informs the 
press that Mokamadans are excited and feeling greatly injured at 
Reverend Shaw’s letter to the Hon’ble Major Ormsbv Gore vhich 
was published in the East African Standard,” a few days ago, blas- 
pheming Mahomet, the Prophet, and describing Mahomet as an embodi- 
ment of unrighteousness and darkness. This alleged mischief of mission- 
aries is bringing religious conflict into politics in order to strengthen 
European settlers. 

o 

Special to “ The Bombay Chronicle.” 

Zanzibar , March 2, 1923. 

On the suggestion of the Colonial Office, the Governor and the 
Convention delegates — Lord Delamere, Mr. Archer and the Hon. Mr. 
Wood— are proceeding to England. Bcgarding the Indian claims, 
the Convention proposes the restriction that every emigrant should 
furnish a deposit of £50 and pass an educational test consisting of reading 
and writing a passage in a European language to bo selected by the 
Immigration Officer, amounting to prohibition. The Indian Congress 
considers the advisability of sending its delegation to England and 
India. 

A mass meeting of Mombasa Indians, in which Mr. Ahmed Jamal, 
a prominent merchant, presided, resolved to request the Government of 
India to recall Mr. Letwich, the Indian Trade Commissioner in East 
Africa in view of his taking a prominent part in the arrest proceedings of 
the Editor of the “ Democrat ” and in view of his constant activities 
against Indian trade interests. The meeting recommended to the Indian 
community not to keep up any further connection with his office. 
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London , March 6 th, 1923. 

In the House of Commons replying to Colonel Wedgwood in regard 
to the resolution of the European Convention of Kenya referring to the 
possibility of their being forced into action prejudicial to peace Major 
Ormsby Gore said he had no confirmation of it. The only resolution 
reported to him officially gave* an assurance that the Convention would do 
its utmost to prevent European direct action during the negotiations in 
England provided the Imperial Government meanwhile did not attempt 
to force the issue. The Secretary of State was of opinion it would be 
mistake to allow any resolution of the kind referred to in Colonel Wedg- 
wood’s question to prejudice the attempt he was making to achieve 
settlement by agreement. 

o 

(From the Zanzibar Correspondent of “The Bombay Chronicle ”.) 

Zanzibar , March 6, 1923. 

Mr. Achariar, editor of tho “ Democrat ” has been released. 
Mombasa and Nairobi Moslems filed affidavits against Revd. Shaw for 
insulting the Prophet. All Asiatic communities of Zanzibar including 
Arabs, Hindus and Indian Muslims and African Muslims held an over- 
crowded meeting which was presided over by Mr. l^abali, Barrister, 
who strongly condemned the most indecent and blasphemous attack 
by Revd. Shaw on the Holy Prophet of Islam, and requested the Gover- 
nor, Kenya, to take immediate action to prevent a recurrence of such 
a publication, also whilst appreciating the Sultan of Zanzibar’s action 
hitherto, requested His Highness still to do the needful to soothe tho 
lacerated feelings of Muslims of this country. Mr. Anantani represent- 
ing the Hindus spoke that these attacks virtually reflected antagonism 
to Asiatic civilisation. 

o 

<f The Bombay Chronicle ” March 13. 

London , Mar . 12. 

The Diplomatic Correspondent of the “ Daily News ” dwells 
upon the potential danger attached to the Kenya controversy, which , 
he considers, is^ likely to become the very touchstone of the Em | ire. 

In the editorial column of this paper, it is stated that a firm announce- 
ment, on behalf of the Imperial Government that equal status must be 
conceded should end the whole matter. — Reuter.’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

January, 17, 1923. 


To the Ehitoe ok Tjie Times. 

Sir, — May I ask the courtesy of your columns with reference to your 
Nairobi Correspondent’s telegram regarding tlio important dispatch, 
just received in Kenya, on the Indian question ? 

Tho tenor of the proposals for a stettlement of this long-stand- 
ing controversy is said to be strongly in favour of the contentions of 

the Indians, and it is suggested that not only are the European settlers 
to be invited to resist them, but that the Governor has advised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of his unwillingness to carry out the 
terms of the settlement. 

It is probably not generally known that the proposals in question are 
designed to give practical effect to the resolution of the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1921, recommending the extension of the status of equal citizen- 
ship to His Majesty’s Indian subjects lawfully resident in overseas 
British territories, and that they are now put forward by the Colonial 
Office, after consultation with, and with the approval of the India Office 
and the Government of India. If, in applying the principle of the 
Imperial Conference resolution to Kenya, the Indian contentions are 
in the main upheld, it is, I imagine, inconceivable that the Governor’s 
alleged unwillingness to carry out the terms of the settlement will be 
allowed to stand in the way, nor, I venture to think, should the well- 
known hostility of a section of the European settlers to the application 
of the principle of equal citizenship be permitted to intensify the already 
existing bitterness of feeling in India, where Kenya is regarded as the 
test case of British sincerity on the subject of the treatment and status 
of Indians overseas. 


Yours, &c., 
HY. S. L. POLAK, 


Hon . Secretary , 

Indians Overseas Association. 
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January, 30 1923. 

(a). Lord Reading, Delhi. 

Situation critical, European register general election being prepared 
for April, no extension franchise Indians. Acute sense insecurity pre- 
vails. Earnestly request send Right Hon’ble Shastri and Mr. Corbett 
earliest convenience. Kindly wire. 

Indian Congress. 


o 

TO INDIAN CONGRESS , NAIROBI. 

(b) 652 Emi Your telegram dated December 16th Government 
of India do not think it necessary to send Sastri or Corbett to Kenya 
at present juncture. They have repeated your telegram to Secretary 
of State and hope that it may be possible to arrange that next general 
election will not take place until Indians arc in position to participate. 

o — — 


Nairobi , Stk February 1923. 

A Cable from E. A. Indian Congress to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Secretary of State for India. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Colonel Wedgwood, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Chelmsford, 
Lord Hardinge, Sir Robert Hamilton, Mr. Saklatvalla, Sir T. J. Rennet, 
and Mr. Polak : — 

Indian Community favourable Colonial and India 091008’ decision 
but object proposed restriction immigration. Governor's attitude 
hostile towards Indian rights and Colonial Office decisions. Latest 
instanco Governor insulted me and two Indian legislators 5th instant 
over publication of one of the three drafts of a confidential cable which 
was under consideration of Committee for despatch to you containing 
inter alia summary Colonial Office despatch 5th September and giving 
instances of Governor’s hostile attitude and obstruction of enforcement 
policy since his appointment he invited us to his office did not permit 
utterance single word explanation and turned us out after casting dis- 
paraging remarks about Eastern people. Really draft stolen from my 
office by a European journalist, apparent object damage Indian cause or 
journalistic feat. Respectfully submit only .satisfactory solution 
observance and practice just principle of predomination on native 
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interests. Adequate effective representation European and Indian 
interests on all public bodies, no legal restrictions transfer lands. Govern- 
ment majority to protect native interests until Natives sufficiently 
educated. No predomination European or Indian settlers. 

o r~ 

A Cable from Mr. Polak to Mr. Jchangir B. Petit: — 

London , 12 th February t 1923. 

“ Notwithstanding Indian Government Despatch last year Colonial 
office Despatch 5th September transmitting agreement with Indian 
Government recognising restriction immigration unwarrantable Governor 
Kenya demanding restriction. Lodge protest Government of India.” 


o 

Nairobi , \2th February 1923. 
To, 

J. B. PETIT, Esq., 

Honorary Secretary , 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Association. 

Sir, 

The East African Indian National Congress has received your two 
cables and also r letter, for which I must express the gratitude of the 
Indians in Kenya. 

The cables and the correspondence manifest what lively interest 
your are taking in the affairs of Indians in Kenya. 

We did not reply to your second cablegram because the Reuter’s 
agent hepe assured us that he would send the precis of a cable that 
we had sent to the Fecretary of State for the Colonies as we thought 
we could conveniently avoid this item of expense. The Reuter’s 
agent did keep his promise and despatched a fairly comprehensive 
cable but the Governor here has issued instructions to the Telegraph 
offiee that all cables on the local political question must he sent to him 
for his perusal under the Indian Telegraph Act which is in force here. 
He has also arrogated to himself the right to censor and detain any cables 
that he pleases. He has consequently detained the Renter’s cable on 
the subject and as soon as we discovered this to-day we despatched a 
cable to you setting out what our attitude is on the Colonial office 
proposals. 
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We have discovered that the Governor has done and is doing all 
his power to obstruct the announcement of the Indian policy and has 
since the 6tli of September last made various attempts to get the 
decision upset. 

I am sending you various cuttings and copies of correspondence 
which will give you a fair idea of what has happened here during the past 
month or so. 

At the last session of the Legislative Council the Governor had 
to introduce a Bill for the prolongation of the life of the present Legisla- 
tive Council to permit the Indian voters also coming on the electoral roll 
and his instructions from the Colonial office were definite on the point 
yet he only proceeded with two readings of the Bill and postponed the 
third reading with a view' to getting the Colonial office to change their 
views on the Governor’s representation to the effect that the un official 
European members were unitedly opposed to the Bill of prolongation. 
Instructions have, however, been received that the Bill should be pro- 
ceeded with its third reading. 

The Governor called us again yesterday and read out to us certain 
cables from the Colonial office in w hich it was stated in reply to the Gov- 
ernor’s cable that it was wrong for the Governor to suppose that the 
Luke of Devonshire was not paying his full and serious attention to the 
Indian question in Kenya and the Duke added that lie had paid the ful- 
lest attention to the matter. 

There were some signs of unrest in the Bailway workshops owing 
to the dog-in- manger ]>olicy of the new South African General Manager 
who is trying to get rid of the Asian labour before the African lab o iff 
is ready to take the place of the ffsian. The artisans have however 
resolved that instead of going on strike they must all return to India 
and they look to you to publish this fact in India to prevent further 
artisans coming out from India to take their places. 

Yours faithfully, 
SHAMS-UD-DEEN, 

General Secretary . 
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A Cable from East African Congress to 
Mr. Jehanctr B. Petit: — 

Nairobi , 12 th February 1923, 

“ Understand Government intercepted and stopped Reuter’s 
cables on Indian position in Kenya. Indian attitude acquiescent in 
Colonial Office proposals, strongly object to proposed restrictions on 
immigration. The only satisfactory solution is the observance and 
practice of the just principle of predominance of native interests and 
adequate and elective representation of European and Indian interests 
on all public bodies, no legal restriction on transfer of lands, Government 
majority to protect the native interest until the native is sufficiently 
educated, no predominance of European or Indian settlers. The 
Governor is obstructing the announcement of Indian policy.” 

o 

A Telegram to the Government of India, 

Revenue Department, Delhi: — 

Bombay, 1 5th Feb. 1923. 

Imperial Indian Citizenship Association strongly protests against 
Kenya Government s obstructing policy demanding restrictions on 
Indian immigration to Kenya notwithstanding Colonial Office and 
Indian Government holding such restrictions unjustifiable. Ken}^ 
natural outlet for India’s surplus population. India cannot surrender 
the right of free emigration to Kenya enjoyed by her people for over 300 
years. Kenya Indians are as anxious as the Europeans to safeguard the 
interest of the native population of Kenya but Association is strongly 
of opinion that differential restrictions on immigration against India 
involving a preference in favour of foreigners provided they are Europeans 
of some sort w ill not in any way benefit the native population as the sole 
aim of the Europeans is to dominate the position in Kenya. As citizens 
of the British Empire Indians claim freedom of movement throughout 
BLis Majesty’s Dominions. No restrictions against India can he demanded 
in Kenya by the Europeans settlers as the Indian settlers in Kenya 
with their larger numbers and longer standing will have at least equal 
rights with the Europeans to determine composition of Colony population. 
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Association trusts Government of India will press this aspect of the 
question before the Colonial Office and demand justice for Indians in 
Kenya which they have admittedly done much to build up. The situa- 
tion is becoming critical and there is need for immediate action. 

JEHANGIR PETIT, 

. , Honarary Secretary* 


o 

To The Editor “The Indian Social Reformer.” 

Sir, 

Only recently a desptach has arrived here from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies which the Governor has instruction not to disclose — 
but the European members have got the information from some source 
or other — that the Colonial Office intends to grant common franchise to 
Indians. They consider that this would be equal to granting equal 
status to Indian which they are bent upon opposing at all costs. 

There is a large number of level-headed and fair-minded Europeans 
in the country who consider that it is only equitable that the Indians 
should be granted some rights as a proof of sincerity of the resolution 
passed by the Imperial Conference, in 1921., but the small clique known 
as the “ Reform Party ” are agitating and exciting the minds of the 
general European population by making them believe that if a common 
franchise is granted to Indians it means that the Europeans will be ousted 
from the country in course of time. 

As a result of mischievous propaganda carried on by Europeans, 
the innocent and just Europeans also are being dragged into becoming 
party to use violence against Indians in case the common franchise is 
granted. Papers also suggest that the Government cannot enforce this 
policy without bloodshed, and rumours are, in fact it is being stated 
openly, that the intention of the Europeans is to shoot down every Indian 
in the Colony. It sounds too ridiculous and wild to believe but the class 
of settlers that reign here have been encouraged to indulge in this sort of 
lawlessness which has been resorted to frequently by them in the past, 
and on every occasion they have succeeded in intimidating the Local 
and Imperial Governm ent and have had their own way. 

On one occasion, a party headed by a noble Lord went to the Gov- 
ernment House, threw stones at the Governor and behaved themselves 
in a disgraceful fashion and asked the Governor to resign. On another 
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occasion, an assembly of Europeans including a number of European 
leaders gathered in front of the Court House and flogged certain natives 
because they thought it was useless to take the case to the Courts as the 
Magistrates did not and would not punish them sufficiently. Then 
again a responsible and very much respected settler took the law into 
his own hands and went and set fire to the huts of several natives whom he 
suspected of having stolen his cattle or sheep. Another settler, a very 
high personge, shot a native dead because he suspected him of having 
stolen his sheep. He was tried for murder, pleaded guilty, and yet 
the Jury returned a verdict of “ not guilty ” and he was consequently 
discharged. All this, you will say, sounds like yarns but the fact remains 
nevertheless, that these sort of happenings have given the country the 
reputation, according to Lord Cranworth, as being the place “ where they 
shoot the natives and stone their Governors/’ 

Only recently a few Europeans went to the houses of certain Indian 
shop-keepers at a station called Gilgil at night, tried to effect an entrance 
into the married quarters by breaking doors and tearing the roofs, and 
threatened to shoot and set fire to the whole location. They were, 
however, prevented from doing this by some others. They were tried 
but some of them eventually apologised to the Indians and the case was 
compounded. This has never appeared in the local papers although 
it is common knowledge that this took place only a few months ago. 

The pity of the whole matter is that the Government instead of 
suppressing these sentiments of lawlessness manifests its weakness by 
saying that they believe that such an action by the settlers is impro- 
bable to be taken and in fact this bullying attitude of the settlers is used 
as an argument against granting the equality of status to Indians. In 
any other country such a propaganda would be crushed ruthlessly by the 
Government hut here the Local Government actually confess that they 
cannot put into practice a policy, which has such a strong support of 
the Government of India, is said to have been approved by the Imperial 
Government and is sanctioned by the Imperial Council. 

As far as our information goes, the despatch that is kept secret 
up to now does not give the Indians anything in the shape of equal 
rights. It reserves all the highlands for Europeans, allows about 10 
per cent, of the Indian population being brought on the common electoral 
roll and on the other hand the immigration is to be restricted. 
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We expect that the threats of the European community may 
be carried into practice at any time or at least an attempt made to do 
it, and I expect you to take up this cause and to give the matter the 
publicity it deserves and show the utter absurdity of the European 
population of this country. • • 

Yours faithfully, 
Shams-Ud-Deen, 

Nairobi , 18 th January, 1023. General Secretary 

E. A. Indian National Congress. 


To The Editor of “ The Times of Indi*.” 

Sir, — In your editorial of Monday, February 26th, you write as 
follows : — 

“ The Indian stand against restriction on immigration is less rea- 
sonable, and in our opinion, as indefensible as the bluster with which 
some of the English settlers have announced their intention of resisting 
the Indian claims.” 

When I was in Kenya in 1919-1920 and 1921, I had many talks 
with the European members of the Civil Service. In 1921, Colonel 
Notelcy, who had been Chief Commissioner of Police, was Acting Chief 
Secretary. He expressed to me quite openly his views on the Indian 
immigration question and T feel certain that lie would not object to their 
publication. He regarded the true test of immigration to be that of 
‘ vagrancy \ If ‘vagrancy ’ were frequent, then and then alone 
could he wish to restrict immigration . He told me that he had found 
very little fi vagrancy 9 indeed among Indians, and therefore he did not 
think that any further immigration restriction was necessary. Mr 
MacGregor Itoos, the head of the Public Works Department, would, 
I believe, entirely share his view, and so would a very large number of 
Government officials. They rightly fear an economic break-down, 
if the situation is disturbed by a wholesale restriction of Indian artisans, 
such as would take place if an 4 English Education 5 test were applied. 

The present immigration rule is that each new comer shall deposit 
security equivalent to his return passage money to his own country. 
This security is refunded after six months. The rule appears to work 
very well, and it is entirely non-racial. It milst be carefully remem 
bered that Kenya is entirely under-populated. Though the soil is extre- 
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mely fertile and the rainfall on the whole is good, the whole population 
for an area, larger than France and Belgium put together, is under 
30,000,000. The actual Indian population is 24000 and it is not 
increasing with any rapidity. Recently for 2 or 3 years the figures of 
which were worked out for me by the "Immigration Department, the 
Indian population had actually decreased. If my memory holds 
good, these years were 101(5-191 9. Kenya is within easy shipping 
distance of Bombay, and it has been rapidly taking its place as an 
important centre of the Bombay cotton trade ; for Uganda and the 
southern portion of the Sudan have one of the richest cotton belts in 
the world. Looking to the future, there is perhaps no other country, 
vacant and under- populated, which is of greater importance for India 
in her natural economic development, than East Africa. India has 
now been completely excluded from South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada, which are the other portions of the world still 
scantily populated. It is altogether unreasonable to seek to exclude 
Indians from East Africa also, which is, as it were, at her very doors. 
Yet restriction of Indian immigration is only the first step towards 
ultimate Indian exclusion. This lias been quite bluntly declared by 
the European leaders in East Africa themselves ; and they are deter- 
mined to carry out nothing short of the same exclusion and repat- 
riation, which w r e arc now witnessing in South Africa. If chapter 
and verse were needed for such a statement, it can be had in 
abundance. 

The simple truth is, that the Kenya 4 Indian Question ’ has become 
almost purely racial. The Europeans are quite determined to make 
Kenya a ' White Man’s Country.’ The following 4 Open Letter ’ of the 
Hon. Sir Northrup Macmillan will show the general sentiment. He 
writes : — 

“ It is up to us most emphatically to point out, that although we 
are most loyal subjects of Bis Majesty the King, wo will have no more 
talk of the Indian Franchise in this White Man’s Country,— a privilege 
which they do not possess in their own homeland. God’s rule is that the 
white man should rule ; and w r e in this Colony are determined tp follow 
this rule, no matter what a weak-kneed and pandering Government 
agree to do in India itself, I am convinced that if we are sufficiently 
loyally British to show our teeth to these Empire breakers across the seas, 
we will hear no more of the Indian Question.” (The Italics arc mine 
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The East African papers, which I have read regularly for some 
years, are now full of statements like this. They are frankly militant. 
They are ‘ showing their teeth.’ It is not all bluster ; because the small 
European population is composed almost entirely of ex-soldiers and ex- 
sailors, and the English worsen have been all taught to shoot. I was 
told on the highest authority in October 1921, that an armed revolution 
had been definitely planned and prepared for only two months earlier 
on receipt of the news of the Imperial Conference resolution stating that 
equal status for Indians in the Colonies was desirable. Let me repeat, 
with all the emphasis T can. that there is no other goal in view among non- 
official Europeans, generally with regard to restriction oC immigration 
than what has been authoritatively called by them, " ultimate Asiatic 
exclusion.” 

C. F. ANDREWS. 


o 

A Telegram to the Government okIni>i\, 

Revenue Department, Delhi: — 

March 1, 1923 

The Imperial Indian Citbensliip Association desires to call the 
attention of the Government of India immediately to the news cabled 
from London that Sir Robert Ooryndon, Governor of Kenya, in opening 
the European Convention of Associations at Nairobi disclosed confi- 
dentially certain new proposals which favoured the European standpoint 
and that he also announced his intention of proceeding to London at the 
earliest possible date acccompanied by several European representatives 
selected by the European Convention of Association, to discuss details 
with the Colonial Secretary. It is also stated that this visit is at the 
invitation of the Colonial Secretary himself. The Association, desires 
to point out that if no Indian representatives elected by the Indian Asso- 
ciation accompany him side by side with the Europeans this visit of the 
Governor will b j» an act of partnership and therefore unconstitutional. 
It also calls immediate attention to the deliberate threat of violence 
contained in the resolution of the Convention if the terms finally selected 
by the Colonial Office are not satisfactory to the Europeans. 

The Association would point out that the European Convention 
of Association has again passed unanimous resolutions calling for such 
restriction of Indian immigration as should lead to ultimate prohibition 
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of Indian immigration altogether. From cables which have been 
received by the Association and which have also appeared in the press it 
seems clear that the Governor's new proposals are in the direction of 
further restriction of Indian immigration. It would therefore appear 
that the Governor himself is now prepared to assist the Europeans in 
Kenya by forwarding a sinister programme which would lead to ultimate 
exclusion of Indians from Kenya altogether. As the crisis is so immediate 
the Association would ask from the Government of India for declaration 
of their own policy without delay and would point out that the steps 
now being taken by the Europeans with the help of the Governor are in 
danger of leading to a serious crisis which should be prevented in the 
interests of the British Empire itself. 


A Telegram to the Government of India, 

II even ve Department, Belht: — 

Bombay , (>//?. March , 1923. 

The Bombay Progressive Association lias heard with consternation 
the news from Kenya indicating that the Governor and European 
Convention have managed to secure more favourable proposals from 
Colonial Office and that the Governor is proceeding to London with a 
deputation of Europeans to secure further rights to the utter detriment 
of the rights of Indians. Association urges Government to publish the 
exact facts relating to the situation and declare what steps they intend 
taking to protect the vital interests of India in Kenya Colony and the 
rights and status of Indian settlers therein. Association earnestly 
requests Government to bring to the notice of His Majesty’s Government 
the depth of Indian feeling on the question of Kenya Indians in general 
and in particular in connection with the proposed restrictions of Indian 
immigration to Kenya, and convey to tlic authorities the firm and deli- 
berate determination of India to maintain her rights in Kenya including 
the right of free immigration to Kenya at any cost. Failure to protect 
the just rights of India and Kenya Indians at this critical moment 
will be disastrous in the extreme and irreparably undermine the foun- 
dations of the Birtish Empire in India. 

Telegrams to H. E. the Viceroy, and to R. B. Ewbank, Eso. of the 
Revenue Department, Delhi : — 
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Bombay , 5 th March 1923. 

<J Imperial Indian Citizenship Association begs call attention gioss 
defamation Mahomedan religion and Indian women’s character contained 
East African Standard. Extract follow posted.” 

JEH ANGIE PETIT. 

• • 

o 

A Cable from East African Congress to Mr. Jehangir B. Petit : — 

Nairobi , March 6 , 1923. 

Government released Achariar Friday, Governor with Convention 
delegation going London early April. Convention game upset Imperial 
Conference resolution next meeting through Smuts. Getting on well 
except Convention’s vigorous campaign. Economic pressure bringing 
unemployment artisans, clerks, ruining small traders millers on settlers 
farm small big. Indians prepared all sacrifices. Congress arranging 
delegations India England. African Indian Moslem's feeling running 
very high, reason Reverend Shaw called Prophet Mahomed Belial. About 
two dozens swore affidavit to-day demanding prosecution Editor and 
Shaw. Exhorting non-violence. 


o 

A Telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy, Delhi : — 

Bombay , 7 th March 1923. 

“ The Imperial Indian Citizenship Association begs to call the 
attention of His Excellency the Viceroy to the fact that the Under- 
secretary of State for Colonies as reported by Reuter stated in House 
of Commons that the Governor of Kenya Colony would be accompanied 
on his visit to London at invitation of Colonial Office by two •representa- 
tives of Europeans Convention of Association one non-official executive 
member of Council and one missionary and that the Indian community 
would send a deputation. It appears to Association of vital constitu- 
tional importance to ascertain immediately whether Governor goes to 
represent European interests only and is therefore accompanied only by 
Europeans as might be inferred from wording of telegram from London. 
If this really the case Association would urge immediate protest in stron- 
gest possible tfcrms from Indian Government against such unconstitu- 
tional proceeding.” 

JEHANGIR PETIT, 

Honorary Secretary . 
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A/iril l'JS.i. 

THE KENYA ATMOSPHERE. 

1. NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS. 

i * 

(From tiie East African Standard.) 

fi) The Duke of Devonshire must be now busily engaged in trying 
to solve the old riddle “ what happens when an 
Foundation. irresistible force comes in contact with an im- 
moveable mass 7 ’ 5 The proposition of course is an 
impossible one. for if the force is irresistible then the mass must be 
moveable by it. And if the mass is immoveable, then the force i» 
proved to bo not irresistible. In the Indian question, so far as Kenya 
Colonists are concerned, we are convinced that they have taken up an 
immoveable attitude. They will not admit the Indian to an equality 
with the European in Kenya. In this matter their courage and faith is 
based on a good rock foundation, on principles which have been tried 
and proved for thousands of years, on right as distinct from wrong. 
Faitlif ulness to trust, has from time immemorial been held up as the great 
virtue of either man or nation. The Roman soldier, erect and steadfast 
at his post at Pompeii w hen all around him was crashing and thundering 
to destruction, has been held up for an example to all succeeding genera- 
tions. Incidents innumerable spring to mind, all illustrating the worth 
of faithful trust and the high estimation in which it is held. This 
country has taken its stand. Tt cannot turn back. We shall he cajoled. 
We may be threatened. We shall certainly be ridiculed. Attempts 
may be made to bribe us. There w T ill be no stone unturned in the effort 
to induce us to abandon the position we have taken up. Yet if we stand 
steadfast and firm, we shall gain our point, we shall have the thanks, 
eventually, of those who to-day are almost inarticulate, and we shall 
have gained the esteem of every other Colony in the Empire. Birth is 
always painful. In Kenya to-day is being born a national consciousness. 
The process is not pleasant, but it is necessary if we are to retain our self- 
respect as Britons. Eventually wo may hope to make this land into a 
British Colony of which we need not be ashamed, and to which our 
sons and daughters may be proud to belong. Indian claims, on the 
other hand, are based on an untrustworthy and insecure foundation. 
Equality, say Indian leaders, is to be attained by education, more 
than by character. The soul of the Briton, his spirit, his chivalry. 
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his moral attainments, cannot weigh nowadays in the scale of worth, 
as these characteristics used to do in days gone by. Money is the god 
we all worship. A veneer of education covers all deficiencies, and the 
ballot box is the final test of fitness. Such ideas are doubtless not 
uncommon in these days. *But no nation was ever built on such an 
insecure foundation. 

— o— — 

(ii) Reference was made in our columns of yesterday's date to 
Angola, and the spiiited speech made by the High 
The Boston Tea Commissioner of that Portuguese West African 

Party. Colony. A paper published in London suggested 

that the spirit which animated the Colonists of America, when they 
had their “ Boston Tea Party ” is evidently not yet dead, as far as 
Angola is concerned. One is naturally tempted to draw an analogy 
between our own position, anti that of the small American Colony in the 
eventful years between 1773 and 1780. At that tine Boston was the 
most flourishing town of North America. Its population was about 
twenty thousand when the War of Independence broke out. Trade was 
important with Europe, Guinea, Madagascar, and the West Indies. 
Wealth and luxury meant social status, and the Official British class, 

4 * lent a lustre to society.” The Press being frse, questions cf local 
politics of Imperial policy, and finally of Colonial autonomy had replaced 
theology, once a principal tcptc, in public interest. The spirit of tin 
colonists was largely vending tovar^s seme form of limited independence 
from the British Government. The War of Independence, therefore 
did red spring up suddenly at a TOor-c’d’s notice.. There had been a 
long and quiet maturing of the whole weight of public opinion in the 
direction, and had the British Government heeded the signs of the 
times, the United States of North America might be to-day the finest 
flower of the British Empire of Nations. That, of course, is a common- 
place, but it is well to remember what England lost and why she lost it. 
The Colonists ot that day had one great grievance, which was that 
they were ta*ed without being granted representation. They w>eie 
not against taxation, as such, but they could not accept it without 
a voice in th^ disposal of the money so collected, nor could they calmly 
endure the methods of collection, or investigation, as practised by Gov- 
ernment officials. The Stamp Act, in 1765, lasted for one year. It 
was opposed in Boston by a surprising show c5f determined and united 
public sentiment. Troops were first quartered in the town three years 
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later. The famous “ Tea Party ” took place in 1773, when the Tea Act, 
another means of taxation was defied by the emptying into the harbour 
of some three ship-loads of tea, by a party of Colonists disguised as Bed 
Indians. This direct action was only resorted to after the people in 
meeting after meeting, had for weeks exhausted every effort to secure 
the return of the tea ships to England. The Boston tea party did not 
precipitate war, but it led to a series of reprisals on the part of England, 
which culminated in a- resort to arms. Juries, Sheriffs and Judges were 
under a sort of martial law. Capital offenders were tried outside the 
Colony. Town meetings were controlled or abolished where possible 
and finally, Boston Port was closed. Meanwhile the feeling of the Colo- 
nists had crystallised in the collection of arms and in the holding of the 
first provisional Congress at Concord. On April 18, 1775, a force of 
800 soldiers w r as sent to capture two leaders of the Colonists, Hancock, 
and Adams, then at Lexington, and to destroy stores collected at Concord. 
So well were the Colonists organised that 4 4 minute men ” were on the 
spot to resist the attempt at the capture of their leaders. Fire was 
exchanged and the troops eventually withdrew , falling back on Boston. 
Tims opened the War of Independence. It may seem like ancient 
history, yet the old tavern where the “ minute men 55 had their rendezvous, 
and the house which was used as headquarters of the British troops, still 
stand at Lexington. The kk minute men ” were so called because they 
were bound by an oath to be ready at the call of their leaders at a minute's 
notice and when Paul Bevere took the news of the advance of the British, 
through hamlet and farm he found men ready on every hand. 1 oohing 
back on those long past days, w e can only wonder at the obtuseness of 
the British Government in closing its e>es to the real position of affairs. 
The Colonists were fighting for a principle and neither threats nor 
bribes could move them. No it has always been, and so it will always be 
so long as British ideals hold good. 11 must not be forgotten that men 
who revolted from British rule and proclaimed theii independence oil the 
fourth of July 1770, were British themselves, by birth tradition and 
upbringing. It is a far cry from Angola in the West to Kenya in the 
East. And it is one hundred and fifty years since the first shot was fired 
in the American War of Independence. Yet there are elements in our 
present position which bear a striking resemblance to those of 1775. 
Principles are once again at stake, and the spirit animating the Colonist 
of Kenya is largely the same as that which animated the Colonist of New 
England. If Africa is to.be bought and sold, if our Colony is to be treated 
as a Naboth's vineyard for India, then possibly, history may repeat itself. 
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viii) It is with feelings of relief that we read the Tunes' opinion of 
the present Kenya crisis. We welcome the pro. 

The Dawn of nouncemcnt of the most weighty journal in Great 
Common sense. Britain as a herald of the dawn of common sense in 
overseas government affairs. As the Times points 
out, there is difference. East and West are not alike. The Oriental mind 
is of a different calibre to the nmld of the Occidental. Th at difference does 
not imply either inferiority or superiority. Nor, we take it, does it exclude 
the possibility, in individual cases, of one type so closely approximating 
to the style of the other type that it may in the end become almost indis- 
tinguishable. It is evident that the post war millennium ideal has run 
its course. We were all so sure that wars had now ceased, that we 
have been inclined to force nature to do what we thought she ought to 
do. Believing that now was the time when the lion should " lie down 
with the lamb", we have insisted on their sharing the same bed, with the 
result of the upsetting of all our calculations, and a legacy of several 
very complicated problems to solve. This applies to other than our 
immediate problem here in Kenya. We beseech the Greeks not to go 
to extreme measures against the Turks, and they pay no attention to 
our pleadings. We ask Turks to be good, and to limit their demands 
against the Greeks, and they laugh at our diplomacy, calling it weakness. 
We ask the new German Republic to be kind enough to settle its hills, 
and when they put us off w ith many excuses, we have to stand aside, and 
watch another nation go in and force a settlement of account. We 
found the Irish problem too much for our new ideals and the whole nation 
heaved a sigh of relief when at last we left the Irish Free State unfettered 
by Utopian fallacies, settle its own affairs with tlic strong hand. Follow- 
ing out our visionary new not ions, we have allow ed India to march round 
the world demanding admittance to every Dominion and Colony, with 
a card in her hand, inscribed “ Equality for everybody, please ” We 
have conceded to Egypt the moulding of her own destinies. The 
result is inevitable. Egyptians arc hating us more cordially than they 
have ever done before. Our sense of proportion has become so dull 
that we are almost unable to distinguish between the talc of a genuine 
grievance, and the cry of the professional agitator. This sort of moral 
weakness cannot continue, unless we wish to see our Empire fall to pieces. 
We must give up our Utopian ideals, and realize that wc have deal with 
forces* and people, and nations, which are not to be governed by a re- 
ference to w r hat they ought to do, but, by what w r e say they nr:st do. 
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either willingly, or by compulsion. Then only shall we regain the posi- 
tion which we held for so long, the position which latterly we have seemed 
to be abandoning. Force is still the ultimate appeal. Civilized na- 
tions may call a truce in armaments because they know very well, by 
experience, that war does not pay. But in dealing with nations who are 
semicivili/ed, or who have not learnt the curse of war by bitter experience, 
any appeal to better feelings, or to the economic factor, appears to be 
but a confession of weakness, inviting attack, rather than minimising 
its possibility. Turning to our own particular case, from which we have 
diverged somewhat, we may reassure the Times readers as to the measure 
of order and discipline with which the Indian claims to equal status in 
Kenya have been combated. So far as Kenya Colonists are concerned, 
everything is done, and will continue to be done, “ decently, and in 
order.” 


(iv) The two letters which wo publish elsewhere from African 
The voice of ^ a ^ vcs s bow the feeling which no doubt exists in 
Africa. African minds on the subject of Indian claims in 

Kenya. These letters are undoubtedly genuine 
productions from sincere and thoughtful Natives. They do not delve, 
it is true, into all the ramifications of the possible results of Indian 
domination, of even a partial control in the Government, which would 
result from our acceptance of any sort of equality with Indians. But 
they do touch on matters which primarily affect Natives themselves, 
as is only natural, and they lay stress on the benefits of good government 
and tho good treatment Natives have received in the past from British 
officials and from British women. If to-day, in the very backward state 
of the mass of the African races in East Africa, there are found a few who 
can voice their ideas and feelings on tho subject of Indian pretensions, 
we can surely look forward a few years, and imagine what Natives would 
say and think about the question when a much larger proportion can 
road and w r rite, than is tho case at present. This indeed will bring our 
trusteeship home to us. Natives to-day are for the most part inarticulate, 
but they will not always be so. There will come a time when they will 
judge us for our actions to-day, and thank us for doing the right thing or 
blame us bitterly for betraying their interests. The Indian question is 
really a three-cornered contest. We may be quite certain that if the 
African was generally literate, as he will be some day, his weight would 
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be thrown into the scale for the European and against the Indian. This 
idea is voiced by the letter we refer to, and we are sure that it may be 
taken as expressing the views of Natives in general throughout the Colony, 
(v) It seems at first sight a far cry from our modem constitutional 
methods of governing “ by the people, for the 
Dictatorship. people ” to the old time dictatorships which were* 
instituted by the Romans to fill a definite need. 

In the Roman State the office was eventually found to be incompatible 
both with the rapidly growing spirit of constitutionalism and the greater 
security of the city of Rome. In 44 B. C., Marcus Anotonins passed a 
law abolishing the dictatorship as a part of the constitution. Britons 
have always opposed the idea of this method of governance, because it 
leaves too much power in the hands of one man. The only successful 
dictatorship which one can call to mind was that of Porfirio Diaz who ruled 
Mexico wisely and well for thirty years. That a Dictatorship was 
necessary in that country has been amply proved by the continual dis- 
turbances ever since the patriot’s ultimate resignation and death. How- 
ever much such aC rule may be successful in one case or another, it w r ould 
come with a shock to most thoughtful Britons to be told that they were 
countenancing Government by dictators at the present day. They 
would at once ask — “ Where can such a thing be done in our British 
Empire? Are we not all for constitutional government elected members, 
people's parliaments, and so on?” — To that question we reply- — “You 
may think so indeed, but really in the case of Kenya, we are ruled by a 
dictatorship, camouflaged as a partly elective constitutional government” 
— We may explain the matter clearly by pointing out that though the 
Legislative Council sits and discusses questions of btate of the utmost 
importance yet all talk and discussion may prove to be abortive and use- 
less. In London sits the man who gives the order to His Excellency 
the Governor here, who in turn indicates to his subordinate officials 
that they are expected to vote as ordered, or to lose their posts. Whatever 
amount of camouflage may be used to disguise the method, the fact 
remains that we arc being ruled by what is practically a dictatorship. 
Appreciation of this point of view by Kenya settlers has been evident 
from recent meetings in the country, where resolutions have been passed 
asking that If any voting were to take place in the Legislative Council 
on the Indian ^question, the Official Members might be allowed to vote, 
wdthout prejudice, according to their consciences. That such resolutions 
need to be passed in these enlightened days is astonishing. The idea 
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that educated men of high standing and principle, can actually be ordered 
to vote against their consciences — and against what, in some eases, they 
have openly supported previously, — on pain of the loss of their posts, is 
an anomaly which should be rectified as soon as possible. It is a sham* 
ful position for official members of the Legislative Council to be placed in, 
and utterly against all ideas of British freedom of thought and speech. 
Elsewhere in this issue ill be found details of the llbert Case in India, 
some forty years ago. It is hardly necessary to point out the similarity 
of that case with our present Indian problem. Wo believe that if it 
came to the point of decision there are many of our officials in Kenya who 
would refuse to vote by dictation, and who would make it clear that their, 
consciences were to them of more moment than their careers. ‘ Still, 
we repeat that they should not be placed in such a false position, and our 
contention holds good that the time has come for this Oolonoy to be 
properly represented on the Legislative Council by an unofficial majority. 
>Sucli a majority would do away with the necessity for the ordered vote 
of official members, and relieve our minds of the feeling that we are 
bound in subjection to a thinly disguised dictatorship in Downing Street. 
What Marcus Antonins condemned before Osar conquered Britain 9 
vc may surely ask to be relieved from to-day!. 


(vi) One of tlic most momentous acts in British History was one 
which at the time seemed to have accomplished 
A Challenge. nothing. On the 5th of January, 1042, King Charles 
made up his mind to arrest the five members of the 
House of Commons who were his chief adversaries in the political 
struggle of the time. He entered the House w ith an armed force and asked 
for them. But the five men who were implicated, — Pym, Hampden, 
and three others, had had a warning and were not present, so the King 
went out again without having effected his purpose. If those members 
had been present, — no doubt the course of history would have been altered, 
for they were the brains of the party which opposed King Charles. We 
have referred previously to the fine character of John Hampden. It was 
Pym who declared in an impassioned speech on a certain occasion — 
“ Shall it be treason to embase the King s coin though but a piece of 
silver, and not treason to embase the spirits of his subjects ; to set a 
stamp and character of servitude upon them?” — All these men steod for 
freedom of thought and speech. King Charles, in his attempt to bind 
them, threw dow n the gage which w as picked up by them. This act 
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therefore may be said to have been the first act of his undoing. Here in 
Kenya we are passing through a very momentous time. In quite, a 
modest way, our unofficial members may be said to be in a similar posi- 
tion to those leading spirits of Charles’ day. They stand for our 
constitutional right, namely, that when a privilege has been 
granted to a free people, by its # rulers, that privilege cannot he withdrawn 
without their consent. It is true, no doubt, that on the technical point, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics is but exercising bis undoubted 
right in seeking to prolong the life of tins Legislative Council session, 
in preference to its dissolution. At an ordinary time little notice would 
be taken of the event. But it is perfectly evident that the reason for the 
extension of tho session, is that time may be gained, time which the 
Colonial Office wdll use in exhausting every means of bringing the Indian 
question to anissue, and, if possible, to wdmt they may think Is a succes- 
ful conclusion. We must confess that w e have nr> illusions on the ran tier, 
nor do we believe that a settlement agreeablo to both parties will 
ever be reached because in the nature of things it is an impossibility. 
However that may be the order of the Colonial Secretary is regarded as 
direct action against what may be looked on as a constitutional right, 
with the end in view of either a settlement, or w ith the more sinister idea 
of a correction of the Europeans of this country. As the member for 
Rift Valley pointed out, direct action is apt to provoke direct action 
among those against whom it is aimed. Such words arc not spoken 
lightly. They constitute an acceptance of the challenge thrown down by 
the Colonial Office in its high-handed dealing with Kenya Colonists. 
The session may continue. The solemn protest made by each of the un- 
official members may seem to pass unheeded. But to us it seems that 
the attitude of our rulers at Home heralds a coming struggle, and for that 
struggle we shall do well to be prepared. 

o 

(vii) A correspondent in this issue points out a very important 
fact, and one which cannot be too strongly emplia- 
Sense. sized, namely, that the whole community of Kenya 

is girding up its loins, not primarily to fight indivi- 
dual Indians in Kenya, but to resist the weight of the India Govern- 
ment which is forcing the Colonial Office to give way to its claims to 
Kenylt as a future dependency of India. Kenya Colonists refuse to 
allow India to dictate the future of a British Colony. They have 
eome to see that Indian agitation is crying out for Kenya, as a child 
<?ries for the moon. To them, the one is as impossible as the other. 
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If the India Office hopes to appease recalcitrant agitators in India by 
giving way to their absurd demands, they are doomed to disappointment . 
Kenya is but a phase to such people. To-day it is Kenya, to-morrow it 
will be the Indianization of the Services, after that, some further pre- 
posterous demand. The sooner they are pulled up short in their agitating 
career, the quicker we shall get back to sanity and efficient government in 
India. Weakness of policy must be replaced by strength, and robust 
common sense. If that strength and common sense is lacking in Downing 
Street, the Settlers of Kenya will at least do their best to show the waj . 
We admit the right of Indians “ to live and move and have their 
being’ 1 in this Colony. What w e do not admit is their claim to equality. 
We have no objection to tluir undertaking the control of their own con- 
cerns but we absolutely refuse to allow them anything approaching an 
equal share in the management of our affairs. Moderate minded Indians 
will perhaps understand that when we admit no animus against them 
at this juncture, such a statement is not an admission of weakness, but 
rather a request to them to get out of the way. so as to allow us to face 
the real issue, which is perhaps wider than they Lave as yet realized, if 
the whole Indian question was finally a 1 ranged on the lines laid down 
by the Convention of Associations, it is unlikely that the present temper 
of the settlers of this country would be content to submit any longer to 
the camouflaged dictatorship to which they are subjected. That has 
come to be almost the larger question, because it lias been shown that 
no Ordinances arc safe in the hands of the gentlemen at the bead of affairs 
at the Colonial Office, and what Is settled to-day may bo upset to-morrow . 
If any proof of this statement of our lack o l animus were needed, Kenya 
Indians have only to ask themselves if any members of their body have 
been molested or ill treated in any w ay during the last few 7 weeks. The 
answer, we are sure, will he in the negative. We propose to make this 
Colony a place where we can live at peace, unhindered by any outside 
menace. We do not propose to submit to any sort of settlement which 
will perpetuate discord for ouiselves and our childien. That attitude 
is strong, but it is also on common sense lines, w hich should be acceptable 
to all those Indians who really have the welfare of Kenya at heart. 

o 

(viii) The Aga Khan is the head of the &hia Inaami Ispiailia 
Council, or the Khoja religion, which is an offshoot 
The Aga Khan, from Mahomedanism of a reformed nature, not 
accepting the Koran as a guide. He holds a very 
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high position indeed, and is greatly respected in Home circles, where his 
racing stud is one of the ornaments of the turf. He was granted rank 
and status of first class Chief, with salute of ] 1 guns in recognition of 
loyal services during the European War. In 1018, he published a book 
‘‘India in Transition.” Taking all these facts into consideration, it i.s 
safe to say that whatever His Highness the Aga Khan may have to say 
on any matter will carry a great deal of weight. One of the character- 
istics of the educated Indian mind is that of j umping to conclusions. When 
the gospel of “ equality for all ” was first launched upon an astonished 
world, it was the Indian who said that now all Indians were equal with 
all whites. That surely was jumping to a conclusion that the most hare- 
brained expounder of the oiiginal doctrine could never have contemplated , 
To-day we sec that Indians have jumped to the conclusion that Lynch 
law, and the throat cutting of all the Indians in Kenya, is to he the order 
of the day. We submit that they have been given no cause to jump so 
far! It is true that tire fixed determination of Colonists to have no 
commerce with Indians in the matter of equal rights or status in Kenya 
lias been declared, and they have stated that they will resist the imposi- 
tion of such equal rights by the Colonial Office, to the last extremity. 
That such rights could not be forced on the country without bloodshed, 
has been hinted at, but it was European blood, and not Indian blood which 
was referred to. It is evident that the word “ bloodshed 15 was sufficient 
to cause the Indian community to jump to the conclusion that wholesale 
massacre w r as intended. 8ucli an idea- is preposterous, besides being 
quite unnecessary. Wc have not yet exhausted all the avenues of 
peaceful persuasion : and the Colonial Office has been good enough to 
eoncedo that time for deliberation which wc feared, with reason, was. 
to be denied us. We know/ there are many Indiana in East Africa who ait? 
not so wholly extremist as some would like us to believe. There are 
many who would like to stand out on the side of moderate opinion, 
but w r ho dare not do so for fear of action on the part of otliors who have 
less to lose, and more to gain, by agitation. Possibly, in the near future 
such Indians may decide that the ills they have endured for so long 
under the British Government of Konya, are better than the ills they 
might have to face, if they made no move in the direction of moderation. 
It is useless for Indians to think of coercing Kenya through the good officer 
of India Iby nicaift of the Colonial Office, unless there is indeed a desim 
to provoke that action which His Highness the Aga Khan would be sorry 
to see. Meantime we are strongly inclined to advise the Indians “ who 
are of milder mood,” if they w r ish to ensure that the Aga Khan's peaceful 
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desires should be carried out, to give publicity to the fact of their own 
moderate tendencies. They may find it wise to do what the plunger on 
the racecourse does when he is not certain that he has backed right horse* 
He “ hedges ” Thereby lie lessens his chance of winning, perhaps, a fortune; 
but at the same time, he may save himself from a certain economic 
disaster. Nothing more calculated to ensure a better feeling could be 
found at the moment, than the formation of an articulate body of Indian 
opinion of moderate ideas, 

o 

(ix) Truly the voice of Kenya is making itself heard in no un* 
certain way. The rulers of our destinies at Dow- 
“ He Who Runs ning Street must be indeed blind and deaf if they fail 
May Read.” to grasp the seriousness of the situation. Kenya 

settlers have got beyond the stage of light-hearted 
and half — joking threats. The very quietness and freedom from cheap 
abuse which lias characterised, without exception, all the country meet- 
ings, tells its own tale. The men who have made their protest have 
counted the cost. They have as certainly shown the limits of their 
patience and forbearance towards the preposterous demands of India, 
as ever did any group of patriots, fighting for the right against coercion. 
They have given chapter and verse. They have set down straight- 
forward reason. They have seen the issue clear before them, and have 
expounded it. They can do no more, now, save to a wait the decision of 
those who, for the moment, rule our destinies. To those earnest quiet 
men, the best of the fine community of which Kenya 's composed, may 
come from time to time the thought “ Are we sure? Are we right V* 
The answer is in the remembrance of past history when right has in the 
end always triumphed over meaner motives, however powerful these 
may have appeared to be at the moment. We do not talk about our 
ideals, but we have the conviction deep down in our hearts that certain 
actions are right and other actions wrong. No great political acumen 
is required to perceive that, did we but take the wrong path, that path 
t?ould be made very smooth and easy for us. We could attempt to con- 
sole our consciences with the thought “ It has paid us better, after all, 
to give way.” But we should never be able to forgot that we had fallen 
from our high ideals, and we should have lost our self respect q, people. 
We may not, at all times, love the gentle feroge. or the lively Kavirondo 
as we should do. Bqt we know beyond the shadow of a doubt, that if 
•we submitted to Indian demands, it would mean the frustrating of the 
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promise which we made to the Native of Africa, by implication if not in 
actual words, that he should have his chance to rise in a civilized commu- 
nity. That promise is not necessarily of immediate execution. It 
may take time to elevate the African. But wo have bound ourselves 
to do what in us lies, in that direction, and we have bound our posterity 
to follow in our footsteps. Wo will not break that promise, nor render 
its eventual fulfilment an impossibility. The answer therefore to tho 
question must bo “ Yes, we are sure, and we are right!” But it may bo 
asked by the curious in Britain — “ Are the Kenya people really in earnest? ’* 
We can assure them that they are. It does not need an educa- 
tion in tho Morse Code to enable one to read between the lines of the re- 
solutions sent in from the provinces, and to realize the deadly earnest - 
ness of those resolutions. And we can thank God that there is still a 
genuine enthusiasm for the right, and a real earnestness, and a decision 
to carry out whatever may bo best for the common cause. We are thank- 
ful to see that all suggestions of hot-headed and excitable manifestation 
lias been laid on one side. We are not out to be cheap and absurd. 
That would have been an easy play. With reason do we place ori 
record our deep appreciation of tho spirit in which the outlying dis- 
tricts have taken up this matter, and of tho gravity and seriousness with 
which they have stated their convictions and their intentions. Our 
leaders gave tho cue and the rank and file of tho Colonists, British and 
Dutch alike, by tlicir immediate and unamimous response, have shown 
that not one of them will fail to do his or her part in bringing this wretch- 
ed question to a successful conclusion. That ready response will, in all 
likelihood, prove to have been a potent factor in clearing away tho fog 
of indifference and want of understanding which has, for some time past, 
enshrouded the Colonial Office. No custodian, however obtuse he may 
be, can fail now to understand what is our minds, and what we have under- 
taken to-do. 

o 

(From the Kenya Observer) 

A Notable Precedent. 

(X). We direct attention to the letter of a correspondent, signing 
himself with a modest initial, appearing in another part of this issue- 
Although* tho wrfter has chosen to adopt the veil of anonymity, we 
have assured ourselves of his bona tides and that he writes from know- 
ledge and actual experience. His letter relates the triumph of the 
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’European community in India in 1882 over the Government of India, 
supported by the Secretary of State. The story of the bitter wrong 
•which it was proposed to inflict on Europeans, is so ably told by our 
correspondent that it needs no further comment. The value of the 
incident lies in the fact that it presents a clear precedent for the action 
stow — forty years later — being taken ,by the European community of 
Kenya. 

When the Government of India endeavoured to force the passage 
of the Ilbert Bill, with all its obnoxious clauses and proposed indignities, 
it was thought by the Marquis of Ripon and his Administration that 
it would be an easy task to carry out their will. But then, as now, those 
in authority reckoned without their host. They found that they could 
not rely on their “ official majority nay more, they discovered that the 
attitude of the Civil Service was in sympathy with the European 
community. The position had, in fact, reached an acute form, even as 
it has in Kenya to-day — when very fortunately for the peace of India, 
and the dignity of the Government, events so shaped themselves that 
the objectionable measure was thrown out by the Legislative Council. 
It happened that there were men on the Government side of the Council 
who were opposed tooth and nail to the Ilbert Bill, and they voted 
against it with the result stated. We presume that in those days it was 
not the practice to coerce members of the Legislature and compel them 
to vote for Government measures against their consciences, and in 
event of refusal, to compel them to resign their seats and offices. 

The position in India in 1882 finds a very striking parallel in 
in Kenya 1923. Here, we are faced with a dangerous and detestable 
proposition, the whole European community resents that proposition, 
and has .expressed its unalterable determination to resist it to the 
uttermost. Stronger language than we are allowed to use, has clothed 
these sentiments with a stern sincerity which is arousing attention in 
•other parts of the British Dominions and evoking the warmest sympathy 
with the Kenya European cause. 

On Tuesday a protest was made against the design of the Secre- 
tary of State to postpone the general election and to— as many think, 
unconstitutionally — prolong the life of the present^ Council. That 
step is being taken, avowedly in order to make room for Indiafls in th© 
•electorate, with a view to increasing their representation on the Council. 
We were under the impression that the present elected European members 



of the Council would make a determined protest against any such moasure, 
but it now transpires that the Bill which is to legalise the ukase of the 
Colonial Office will not be introduced until to-morrow, and we have 
every confidence that then it will meet Avith determined opposition. On 
this matter wo trust that the official members will be given a free hand, 
without prejudice to their position. 

We regard the proposed measure as the thin end of a wedge which is 
to open the way for further encroachments on the rights and liberties of 
the people of this Colony. ]f the country gives w’ay on this apparently 
comparatively minor point, it will be a very grave mistake. 

INDIA TO-DAY. 

(XI). The communities of Tndia were up to the beginning of the 
present century, in their own opinion — if at that time they could be 
said to have had any opinion at all— subject peoples. Now 7 in their 
opinion they arc so no longer— or if so, in any sense, arc in a position 
at any moment to cease to bo in that condition. The stages of this rapid 
change of attitude are marked by outstanding incidents with which wo 
arc familiar. The first of these occurred in 1901 . During his Viceroy- 
alty Lord Curzon carried out the administrative partition of Bengal. 
This, it will he remembered, caused a great deal of discontent, and it 
seems this discontent w as the seed from which has sprung the national 
aspirations of the peoples of India. At the time, the local feelings roused 
had little or no effect upon the rest of India, and Bengal received little 
sympathy from outside but as in the case of Latimer and Ridley — 
“ Bengal at the time of the partition, lighted a candle, which Mr. Gandhi 
trusts will, by God s Grace, never be put out.*’ Gradually, the seeds of 
discontent and national feeling were conveyed all over the Empire. The 
war made them bloom, and subsequent events have brought them to 
fruit. The fact that India, impelled by herlovality to the British Crown, 
had joined in the war and was sending a substantial earnest of its devo- 
tion in the shape of an Expeditionary Force to France, was proclaimed 
throughout the world. The work of this Indian Army was assiduously 
advertised in the Press of the Empire, and great stress was laid on the 
point that it w r as a spontaneous, independent outburst of practical de- 
votion to the King -Emperor. The voluntary nature of India’s effort was 
emphasised, and whether there was any truth in the suggestion in letter 
or spirit such propaganda could not fail to crystallise the nationa 
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aspirations of largo section of the peoples of India. Such views, when 
expressed without question everywhere, appeared to transform dreams 
into well recognised and indisputable realities. Further fuel to the 
flame was added by the introduction of Tndian delegates to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, by the signature of the Great Treaty by separate 
representatives for India and by the pious Resolutions of the Conference 
on the subject of self-determination for smaller, and ultimate independ- 
ence for subject or mandatory nations. So both the War and the Peace 
flattered Tndian nationalism, and then the one thing happened which 
was calculated to make this (1 uid sentiment as hard as concrete — Amritsar. 
The punitive expedition of General Dyer made the peoples of India 
realise with a shock that, in spite of the flattery, in spite of the high- 
sounding polysyllabic resolutions there was hollowness in the universal 
lip service and that India was still under the British Raj, was treated 
like a naughty child — in fact was a subject people. Tndian nationalism 
was dra »'ii to a head at Amritsar, and from the graves of the fallen rebels 
has arisen the grim spectre of discontent, disloyalty and sedition. Not 
even Mr. Montagu’s painstaking and panic-stricken attempts to camou- 
flage the position by balf-hcarted reforms, has given balm to tho wound, 
for it seems the Montagu Reforms have not worked out well in y>ractice 
partly because of their inherent unsuitablility and partly because being 
in the eyes of the Indian communities inadequate, no one has really taken 
any interest in them. Sporadic passixo resistance and the boycott of 
the King Emperor's representative (The Duke of Connaught) followed in 
the wake of this indifference. 

But in the meantime, and on the surface of this main stream, there 
appeared two eddies which have assumed by now important dimensions. 

1 . In the opinion of the Mahommedan peoples of Tndia (~0 millions) 
the British Empire broke a pledge in acquiescing in Smyrna and Thrace 
being torn from tho Sultan of Turkey and handed ovei to Greece. Tho 
Mohammedans who fought in the war against Turkey understood that 
the Sultan, the Kbalif, would be left in any case in a position of power 
and independence. The disruption of his Empire caused bj taking aw r ay 
these important portions of it has, in their eyes, reduced the Head cf 
Islam to the position of a puppet, and persumaoly, the fact that Constan- 
tine of Greece, to whom the Allies were hardly under an obligation, is 
the beneficiary, no doubt poisons tho wound they have received. The 
Mohammedan Pope, like the Christian one, seeks to retain his Temporal 
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Power and Mr. Ganihi, a Hindu, pledges himself to support this Moliam- 
medan grievance. 

2. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, in whom the Indian nationalists logically 
see the originator of the Amritsar affair, had made himself extremely 
unpopular during his administration of the Punjab throughout the war 
by his enterprising methods of obtaining recruits for the Indian Expedi- 
tionary Forces. He retired with others in like case and they began 
automatically to draw pensions derived from Indian taxes. The expendi- 
ture of money drawn from the Indian peasant, on pensioning the men 
who so far from recognising their natural aspirations, had taken practical 
steps, not only to show they had no sympathy with them, but even to 
try and put them down, has emphasised the subject people standpoint 
and has entered like iron into the soul of the Indian Nationalist. 

3. By easy stages a third grievance reaches the point for recogni- 
tion. In an independent community the people have control of the 
national expenditure. But even Mr. Montagu has not gone so far as 
this, and now in India we have the cry of the democrat which has echoed 
down the centuries since Magna Oharta. “ No taxation without repre- 
sentation.” 

We leave these eddies for a while and follow to the main stream. 
At the Imperial Conference, held this year in which India was represent- 
ed by Mr. Rastri a resolution was passed — which must have satisfied the 
most ardent Home Ruler in India — to the effect that: — 

“ This Conference reaffirms that each community of the British 
Common wealtli should enjoy complete control of the composition of 
its own population by restricting immigration from any other com- 
munities, but it recognises there is incongruity between the position of 
India as an equal member of the Empire and the existence of disabilities 
upon Britisli Indians lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire, 
and the Conference is of opinion that in the interests of the 
solidarity of the Common wealth it is desirable that tho rights of such 
Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 

This pious resolution, subscribed to by every Dominion in the 
Empire with the exception of the Union of South Africa, is perhaps 
the most hollow and hypocritical aspiration to which a conference of 
high-placed statesmen has ever given expression. They gave with 
one hand, presumably, because unlike General S pruts, they had not the 
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courage to withhold, but took good care, so far a> inch was individually 
concerned, to take away with the other hand. For the second part of 
Resolution read : 

“The representatives of South Afiica regret fheir inability to 
accept this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of the 
greater part of tli e Union. and the representatives of India, v Idle apprecia- 
ting the acceptance of the resolution nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern with the position of Indians in South Africa, 
and hope that by negotiations between India and 8011th Africa, a way 
can be found as soon as may be, to r'.acb a more satisfactory position. ” 

In other words the Dominions said: “ Indians may be equal and 
may be British subjects, but we won't have then in our countries.” 

It is understood that General Smuts tried hard to include East 
Africa in his reservation, but was not permitted to do so. His attempt 
to proclaim a Monroe doetiine for Africa failed. 

Now the resolution of the Imperial Conference from the Indian 
point or view reads well on paper, but Mr. Ghandi wants more than paper 
resolutions. This resolution secured the whole-hearted assent of the 
Home Government, and since Mr. 8-istri, Mr. Gandhi and other leaders 
fully realise that the Home Government cannot dictate to the Dominions, 
they very wisely and logically leave the resolution alone, so far as the 
Dominions are concerned. They turn, however, to Kenya Colony, as 
the acid test of Impel ial sincerity. They say in fact to the English 
Cabinet : “ You subscribed to this resolution. You say you cannot con- 
trol the Dominions. Very well, bub you do control Kenya, and Kenya 
is the nearest colony to India, and it happens to be a part of the Biitish- 
Empire to which Indians wish to go. Therefore, prove your sincerety 
by letting us go there and making up equal subjects of the Empire there 
in accordance with the resolution you have passed.” Thus Kenya has 
become the test of the honesty of the Home Government, and India, 
w hile adopting non-co-operation and boycotting as their present methods 
of trying to foiee the redress of the grievances already mentioned, is 
waiting to see liow things go in Kenya before taking the next step. As 
already mentioned they boycotted the Duke of Connaught when he visit- 
ed India and represented the King-Emperor last vea*. His t Royal 
Highness drove through the deserted cities and empty bazars. The 
same programme has been made for the Prince of Wales, and we wait 
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vith interest to see if this programme will be adhered to. It should 
bo added that Mr. Gandhi promises the Prince of Wales the greatest 
welcome ever given anyone if the claims set out above are satisfied. 

The nationalist party in India is divided into two sections : — 

1. The extremists who are in favour of cutting the knot and 
seceding from the British Empire any moment. In this party one re- 
cognises the characteristics of the extremists in all countries. Tiiey 
dont’ look where they are going and they don’t much care where they 
go so long as they don't stay where they are. They are quite confident 
of their powers to be rid of the British Baj— but it seems the Indian 
mutiny, which they contemplate will not he an active one — it wall be 
universal passive resistance and no violence is planned. Small re- 
hearsals of this programme have taken place locally with, it is claimed, 
complete success. The organisation, for the real performance on the 
whole stage is nearing completion. This part v is apparently also confi- 
dent that if the issue should really be put to a trial of strength, they would 
win in spite of aeroplanes, bombs, and heavy artillery. There may be 
thus much justification for their view — the democracy at Home would 
probably never consent to the enormous expenditure for men and money 
which would be necessary to keep down 320 millions inhabitants or one- 
fifth of the population of the world. 

2. The more moderate side wishes to give the British Empire 
a chance and would like “ to join the League of Nations called the 
British Empire ” as a free and independent nation— at any rate for 
a while. This section secs that the Indian peoples would not be able to 
rule if the British suddenly v/ithdrew. They may remind themselves of 
the position of the inhabitants of Britain on the withdrawal of the Roman 
Legions and fear the country might sink from anarchy to barbarism. 

They see the possibility of India once more being overrun by 
virile peoples racing down the Kliyber Pass on to the plains inha- 
bited by the non-fighting communities. 

This section would acknowledge something like a debt to the British 
administration of India but can recognise no longer that they are a 
subject people. They demand to be made a Dominion and desire a 

gradual infiltration of all or most administrative posts by Indians.. 

§ • 

They are more dangerous than the extremists. They recognise 
that the principle which Seeley emphasises iu his “Expansion of England” 
av ay possibly apply to India, viz., a nation wBich has been in tutelage 
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to another for a considerable period may wait too long and miss its 
opportunity of rising* and from the mental and moral anaemia thus 
begotten be an inferior race for ever. 

The Indian Princes as a whole favour the siatua quo , but they 
would have to come into lino with the popular movement or lose their 
thrones if the British withdrew from India. 

Tt v ould appear that the nationalists are con? inced that the common 
aspiration for independence has bridged the gulf caused by religious 
differences* -differences which have become less and less pronounced 
throughout the ages by close association. 

o 

Mr. Ormsby — Gore and Natives. 

(XIT) Discussing the general aspect of publicity for East Africa, 
the “ Dar-es-Salaam Times ” says. 

“ Mr. Ormsby-Oore, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, is an avowed 
Negrophile— he is in fact ultra-Negrophilo, to such an extent that he 
becomes anti-European, in so far as the African Colonies and Protec- 
torates are concerned. 

How far his pro-native and anti-European bias affects the restric- 
tion of the publicity of the East African territories, we are not in a 
position to say, but it inclines one to the view that if European industry 
and capital can bo kept out of these territories — or at all events not 
encouraged by publicity — there will be more scope for the permanent 
officials to carry out their dreams of keeping Africa for tho Africans, with 
only those Europeans who may bo here in a purely* administrative capa- 
city. 

We dcalt.on many occasions with this phase of bureaucratic short- 
sightedness, if the country's prosperity means anything. Even H. E. 
the Governor of Tanganyika now admits that European industry, as 
well as Native, is essential for the territory’s development, and that it 
has his full sanction and encouragement. Wc believe that be at one 
time held similar views to those of the present Under-Secretary, but 
apparently the course of events has proved how unproductive is such an 
illogical attitude. 

It is becoming almost tedious to have to repeat that what *the 
East African territories need for the development of their resources, 
is Capital, Organisation, and Tndustiy, and on a scale which cannot. 
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be supplied by the Natives— to be precise, which can only be supplied 
by Europeans. To induce this, wo must make known our resources 
and possibilities, and that can only be done effectively by means of 
Publicity Offices, with “ live ” men in charge. Display of our resources 
at the Empire Exhibition will make a splendid supplement but it is not 
in itself as advantageous as the permanent advertisement of a Publicity 
Office. Details of the enormous benefits that have accrued to the 
Union of South Africa since the opening of their Publicity Bureau in 
London show that from January, 1921, until September, 1922, a capital 
account to the extent of over three million pounds sterling was attracted 
to the Union, as the direct result of the publicity propaganda adminis- 
tered in London. Records go to show that capital was derived from 
advertising done up to the middle of March, 1922. The results act as a 
direct incentive to further publicity efforts. 

The fact that South Africa will participate in the Empire Exhibi- 
tion of 1024 will not curtail their regular advertising propaganda. 

Does one need a chisel and a hammer to drive these facts home to 
the brains of our rulers'?” 

PUBLIC MEETING SPEECHES AND RESOLUTIONS. . 

The Convention of Associations. 

(1 ) Konya passed a milestone in its history when, at the opening 
of the Convention of Associations, His Excellency Governor, c Ir Robert 
Coryndon, announced bis intention, as a result of communication with 
the Duke cf Devonshire, to proceed to England at the earliest possible 
date, accompanied by one or two delegates representative of the Euro- 
pean community, when the whole situation as regards, the Indian 
question will he discussed. His Excellency suggested that Lord T)ela* 
mere might be one of the representatives and that a missionary should 
also form one of the party. He also disclosed in confidence, the recent 
development of the Indian question. 

His Excellency expressed his regret at the absence through illness of 
Mr. Archer. 

The Railway Institute was crowded when His Excellency rose 
to cf>en theP session. Tn addition to a strengthened representation 
-of associations composing the Convention, the importance of the agenda 
and the fact that His Excellency wa3 speaking, attracted a large number 
-of members of the general public. 



Mr. M. McLellen Wilson, who in his own words v. ar “ merely a sub ter 
fuge 99 for the Chairman, Mr. C. Kenneth Archer, occupied the chair 
in the absence, due to illness of Mr. Archer. 

After His Excellency's remarks, the ordinary business of the session 
was opened by the reading from the chair of the following letter from 
f Mr. Archer: — 

The Chairman, Convention of Associations. 

Dear Mr. Chairman — I need hardly say that it is a matter of great 
regret to me that my recovery from my operation lias not been 
sufficiently rapid to enable me to take pari in what will be historic Conven- 
tion. 

As you know it has been thought desirable to assemble the Con- 
vention in order that we may finally crystallise our position in the light 
of recent events, and that we may once more enunciate the principles 
which we intend shall guide the policy of the Colony ip relation to the 
status o i the Indians. 

Hitherto, what has been known as the Colony's “ irreducible 
minimum 99 has, in my opinion, conceded to Indians more than we 
ought now to be prenared to concede to them, having regard to their 
increasing demands in India, and the deliberate policy, which is mating 
itself more and more apparent every day, of the penetration by degrees 
of the Colonics and dependencies by Indian subjects. The Irreducible 
Minimum was adopted by the Convention as its ultimate standing ground 
because, at the time of its adoption, only a comparatively short period 
had elapsed since the Colony’s acquiescence in the Milner despatch of 
August, 1920. That w as the sole reason for its adoption, but since then 
we have been faced with such a peisistcnt claim from India on lines 
entirely unjustified, i.c. entirely at variance with the principles of the 
resolutions of the Imperial Conference, that it must become a question 
for consideration by this Convention as to whether we do not add to the 
provisions of the “Milner" despatch certain safeguards which may be 
essential to the maintenance of our position in Kenya. 

I do not propose to deal in any way with the various details of the 
subject which will be discussed in Convention ; but I do trust that, before 
the discussion of such details takes place, you or a member of the Execu- 
tive will give a short resume of the Indian question since the early day* of 
1919, and that in doing so, it will not be omitted to point out that Irdia 
is endeavouring to use the resolutions of the Imperial Conference of 1917 
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and 192] in a way that they were iicwt intended to he api .lied to 
f rornote the ingress of Indian subjects into the Colonies, and not merely 
to advance the lights of such as are already lawfully domiciled therein. 

Further I trust that whoever may review the Indian attack on 
Kenya v-ill refer in. tern is which it deserves, to the 44 Majority .Report ri 
of the Joint Standing Committee of the He uses of Pailiamont which 
was issued in July, 19?1. Yon will recollect that the Minority ci that 
committee w ere strongly of opinion and even w ent to the length of writ* 
ing to that effect to the Press in England that the consic! ciation of the 
status of Indians, in Kenya, was entirely' outride the functions of that 
Committee. Apart iron, this no evidence was ever imited from the 
Colony or its representative,;, though Major Grogan and Lord Cran worth 
forced tlic Coin mil tee to hear them ; and the v hole enquiry v as conducted 
in a hole and corner manner vhich lays il open to the g/avist s icion. 

Evidence avis offered by two members of our Regulative Co an oil 
then at home in England and we f refused, and one can onlv assume that 
the manner in A'hioh this enquiry was conducted is indicative of the 
sinister iofli cnees ti at were w orbing against vs in England. 

With host wishes for the success of the Convention, 

I am. 

Yours very truly', 

(Signed; C\ Kknuftu Archek. 


Thereafter Mr. Wilson submitted his report to the Convention* 
It was a long document but A<as accepted and adopted by T the* meeting 
without hesitation as an accurate resume of the e; exits since the last 
session. The report was in the following terms 

In opening my address I should like on your behalt to record our 
deep regret that Mr. Archer, our Chairman, is not with us to-day owing 
to the very serious operation which he had to undergo. With this 1 
would couple our satisfaction at the report received that lie is progress- 
ing so favourably and trust that lie will soon be able to take his place 
amongst ws again? I hope 1 may be permitted to add that pci haps only 
those of us Avith whom he is most closely associated in hi& indefatigable 
work for the welfare and in the interests of the Colony realise fully what 
his absence implies. 
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Our last Convention Session wa* helrl from the 16th to 19th Oetobei 
when many resolutions were passed which gave 3 our Executive much 
rood for reflection an l subsequent action. Tt is not my intention to 
weary you with the matters den It with as there is a more 

momentous question which requires our serious consideration to-day. 
Jf T may he allowed to do so T v ill touch upon a fe™ of these which may 
be of more immediate interest to Men? hers o c this Convention. 

* H« * * 

With your permission, I will now pass on to the more pressing 
problem, the Indian question. Yon v. ill remember that at our last 
session the Chairman remarked that this subject had been telegated to 
the background of active politics. To show, how ever, that we were still 
alive to the menace threatening i:s, a J ormal resolution was pr.ssed then 
re-affirnring our unalterable attitude as expressed in forn er resolutions 
defining our principles and our position. We were waiting for further 
proposal? from the Colonial Office which would merit consideration. 
It was felt, T think, that we might expect such proposals as the result ot 
the indef atigable work o 1 ' enlightenment • arried on by o*ir two delegates. 
Lord relamero and Colonel Ciiffiths, at +he Colonial Office. Mr. Chur- 
chills' speech at the East Afrit an dinner in London at that time gate us 
some assurance for the ho; e. However, the terms which were recently 
sent to thi c country, and which would he outride my puTview to consider 
here, tirmly blasted our confidence. The history of this despatch is 
interesting, ft was sent by cable on the Uh and received on the Cth 
of ^ertember last year. Nothing was heard 01 it by the general community 
until rumour got busy last month, January. These rumours were 
so disquieting that your Executive, with certain of our elected 
members, took action. Ilis Excellency the Governor was informed 
that vp had been promised, assuming that there was such a despatch, 
that any proposals for the settlement of this question would be put be- 
fore us for con^i ieration before mb would be put, or attempted to be 
put, into operation. We must assume that it was the intention oC the 
Colonial Office that the rhangr of constitution should be made without 
any reference to the European colonists in the country as His Excellency 
was unable to impart the contents of the despatch to ua until the subse- 
quent date, confidentially, of course. On the 27th r.f January, His 
Excellency kindly granted an interview, in the nature of <i conference, 
to your Executive, the elected mo’ulr-r? of Council, missi miry represents* 
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fives an<1 certain prominer* menilins cd th*» rommurnty. The despatch 
was laid before ns. "No great consider a lion was necessary to convince 
us that its terms were unacceptable, and after His Excellence's retiral 
a resolution to that effect was passed unanimously. Haring had our 
attention called to the fact that immigration of Indians to this country 
had increased during the last nine months of 1922 to 2,888 above thr 
normal, the conference came to the conclusion that no consideration should 
be given to any terms suggested by the Colonial Office until an Ordinance 
was passed to control Immigration. It may simplify matters if 1 <n\ r 
in detail here the resolutions passed at the Conference: — 

1. That this meeting is unable to accept the proposals contained 
in the Despatch from the Secretary of State dated the 14th December 
1922. 

2. That it be intimated to His Excellency that it he a condition 
precedent to any further discussion that an Ordinance to control immi- 
gration in an adequate manner he passed forthwith. 

3. That any person or class of persons deemed by the Governor in 
Council on economic grounds, or on account of standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of the country shall be excluded as an 
undesirable immigrant . 

4. That the amount of money to he deposited by an immigrant 
shall be the? same for all classes and races, (with the exception of the 
indigenous Natives of -Africa) and shall he a sum of not less than Mj*. 1 } 000. 

5. That an educational test shall he applied to nil inimisranD except 
the indigenous Natives of Africa, and that such test shall consist in being 
able to read and it rite a passage in an European language to be selec ted 
bv the Immigration Officer. 

29/7', January 1923* 

To His Excellency the Governor 

Sir Robert T. Corxndon, K.O.M.G., 

Government House, Nairobi. 

Your Excellency', 

We have given the proposals sent in the Despatch of the Secre- 
tary of &tate for the Colonies, dated hth September 1922, our most 
careful and earnest consideration. We regret that ve have been oblig- 
ed to come to the conclusion that the terms propbse' 1 by Ah . Churchill 
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are so incompatible with the principles w>hich the Europeans of the 
Colony consider essential to the maintenance of their position of supre- 
macy that it would be useless even to submit them to the Colony for 
consider a ticu. 

We view with the greatest apprehension the Lively increased 
influx of Asia ties into the Colony during the last nine months. While 
the European Community is engaged in negotiations the Indians are 
taking advantage of the absence of any restriction of immigration to enter 
the Colony in numbers alarmingly disproportionate to the number of 
European immigrants. We believe that our future development on 
chara< teiistioally and distinctively British lines is an impossibility, 
unless immigration into Kenya is checked immediately. 

We view this subject so seriously that we regret u e are unable to 
continue negotiations unless the Secretary of State for the Colonics will 
agree to introduce, with instructions to you to pass at the forthcoming 
Session of the Legislative Council, ail T mmigration Ordinance providing 
adequate immigration restrictions, including the following provisions: — 

1 . Any person or class of persons deemed by the Governor-in-Council 
on economic grounds, or on account of standard or habits of life to be 
unsuited to the requirements of the country shall be excluded as an 
undesirable immigrant. 

2. The amount of money to be deposited by 7 an hmmigra.it shall be 
the same for all classes and races, 'with the exception of the indie crows 
Natives of Africa' and shall be a sum not less than Shs. 1,000. 

3. An educational test shall be applied to all immigrants, except the 
indigenous natives of Africa and that such educational test shall consist 
in being able to read and write a passage in an European language to be 
selected bv the Immigration Officer. 

We base our claim for the preliminary settlement by legislation of 
the quolifictions of immigrants not only on the necessity from our point 
of view of controlling immigration, but also on the terms of the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference, 1P2 1 , on the subject of the status of Indian in 
the Empire. That Resolution in reality only dealt v ith the positions of 
Indians lawfully domiciled in the Colonies and not. only refrained from 
laying down any test of their fitness to enter those Colonies, but expressly 
confirmed the Resolution of the previous Conference tbf-t the right cf 
every community to choose its own population was recognised and 
admitted. 
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Moreover, the continued immigration of Asiatics in large 
numbers in gravely prejudicial to the interests of the Natives to 
whom the Indian offers competition in the lower paths of indnstrv 
and can do nothing but work against Mr Oh inch ill's promise oti 
behalf of the late Cabinet that there no intention on the part 

of the Home Government to prejudice the future development of Kenya 
on lines characteristically and distinctively British. 

Moreover, we roly on the distinct promises made by Mr. Churchill 
on several occasions, reaffirmed in his Despatch under review that as soon 
as the immigration returns justified action., he would take immediate 
steps to control the Port. 

We regard the suggested postponement of the elections — a small 
matter in itself — as the infringement of a principle of the first magnitude 
and we beg leave to inform Your Excellency that the following Reso- 
lution was unanimously passed at the meeting of representative Euro- 
peans to whom the proposals were referred by Your Excellency: — 

“ That this meeting registers its emphatic protest against the 
threatened postponement of the elections, and consider that any post- 
ponement will be a grave and unwarranted interference with the constitu- 
tion of Kenya Colony being (as it would be) in direct opposition to the 
wishes of those on the elected roll of the Colony : and this meeting re • 
serves to the European community the right to take any steps it may 
consider necessary in this connection. 55 

The conclusions embodied in this letter are the unanimous views of 
the representatives of European opinion in the Colony whom Your Ex- 
cellency invited to consider these proposals and we sincerely believe 
reflect the opinion of the entire European Community. 

We have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your Excellency's most obedient servants, 

On behalf of the Convention of Associations of Kenya, 

(Signed) C. KENNETH ARCHER, 

Chairman , 

On behalf of the Elected Members of the Legislative Council, 

(Signed) DELAMERE . 



30th January, 1023 


To His Excellency the Governor. 

Your Excellency, 

We regret that our letter of yesterday’s date was not quite complete* 

Tn addition to the tests which it was deemed essentia) should he 
applied to all immigrants, it was felt hy the meeting that adequate 
safeguards should he provided to ensure the bona-fide# of each individual 
entering the Colony and the Meeting left it to a Committee to draw up 
the necessary provisions. The Committee* has drafted the regulations 
attached and we beg that Your Excellency w ill treat them as added to 
the qualifications which we proposed in our letter for yesterday’s date 
should govern the admission of immigrants in substitution for the exist- 
ing provisions. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

\ ouv Excellency's most obedient servants, 

On behalf of the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council of Kenya, 
(Signed.) DEL AM ERE. 

On behalf of the Convention of Associations of Kenya, 
(Signed.) C. KENNETH ARCHER, 

Chairman. 

(These are amendments by addition to the clauses of existing Ordi- 
nance which defines “Prohibited Immigrant.' ) 

(а) Such person shall within one week from the date of entering 
* the colony of Protectorate afford Prima facie proof to the 

satisfaction of the Immigration Officer that he is not a prohibited 
immigrant. 

(б) In default of such puma fare proof as mentioned in sub- 
section (a) hereof such persons shall be deemed a prohibited immi- 
grant and shall be returned to his port of embarkation of the place 
whence he shall have come and the expense of such return shall be 
be defrayed out of the said deposit and the excess (if ^ny) of the 
deposit over the cost of the said return shall be repaid to the 
said prohibited immigrant. * 
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(c) If such proof as mentioned in sub -section (a) hereof bo 
furnished to the Immigration Officer it shall bo in tlio discretion 
of the Immigration Officer to return the said deposit to the 
said immigrant or to retain the warns for a period not exceeding one 
year* Should the Immigraion Officer within the said period 
of one year be satisfied that such person is a prohibited immigrant 
person shall be dealt with as if he had failed to produce the 
proof required by sub-section (a) hereof. 

Another matter requires mention in connection with this Con- 
ference, namely, that the Colonial Office so we were informed, suggested 
the alteration of our constitution to the extent of extending tho life of 
the Legislative Council for the period of one, year. This has been done 
by an amending Ordinance which passed its third reading on the 
20th of this month but not before most strenuous opposition had been 
in ado by the elected members to this arbitrary action. 

Before passing on to the outcome of the resolutions passed by the 
Conference l should like to call your attention to one very important 
point. I do not think I am trespassing tho coniines of secrecy v lieu 
i h.iv that it seems to me, in fact to us all, that His Majesty s tViuHoai 
St', rotary of State for the Colonies seems to be mere considerate ol 
India- than of the Colonics which be represent'^. His agreement is 
" intended to meet difficulties in India.*' Wo have a ib.ht * <* .. W hut 
about the diilic cities in \fneu'" *t \,i!i be noticed, of r>.c, that the 
provisional agreement of the despatch of the oth September, is the work 
of Mr. Churchill before he left office 1 , but they have been adopted by the 
present See ret ary of State. Again 1 believe it is Pres, knowledge that 
the suggestion to suspend the Legislative Council ele'tion ior one year 
emanated from the Viecroy of Luba, if it be conceded as principle that 
Lord Reading has a right to interfere in the policies of the Home Govern- 
ment on behalf of Indians in this Colony, the same concession must be 
granted to General Smuts to interfere on behalf of South Africans of 
any other Dominion Premiers on behalf of their ow n countrymen. 

Tho purport of our resolution on the necessity of controlled immi- 
gration was cabled to the Colonial Secretary who in reply stated that he 
was willing to introduce an immigration clause into his proposals of tho 
5th September but not as a basis or preliminary to further negotiations. 
It would have to form part of the settlement. The following letter was 
thereupon sent to His Excellency : — 
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10th February, 1923. 

To His Excellency, 

Sir Robert T. Coryndon, k.c.m.g., 

Governor of Kenya Colony, 

Government House, Nairobi, 

Your Excellency, 

We much regret that, owing to Mr. Archer s illness, no reply has 
been sent to you before on the subject of the Secretary of Site’s reply 
to our request for an Immigration Law on certain definite lines as a 
preliminary to further negotiations. 

We are very sorry to note that the Secretary of State has not agreed 
to our request, and we hope Your Excellency will continue to press 
him to do so, as w e find it impossible to proceed with negotiations concern- 
ing Indians domiciled in Kenya until we arc secured against the danger of 
being flooded from outside. 

We therefore very much regret that w e cannot negotiate any further 
until a favourable reply has been received . 

Judging from the wording of his cablegram the Secretary of State 
appears to be under a misconception in one respect. We have never 
agreed to consider the terms sent out by Mr Church ill even if the 
Immigration Law were passed first. We cannot consider these terms 
at all in any event. We agreed to give everv consideration to fresh 
terms, if the Immigration Lav* were first passed. 

A full Convention has been "ailed for the 2CU* instant, and we 
believe that our action will be fully confirmed there. 

We are. 

Your Excellency's obedient servants, 

On behalf of the Elected Members of the 

Legislative Council, 

(Signed) DELAMERE, 

On behalf of the Convention of Associations, 
(Signed) J. F. H. HARPER, the Chairman. 

The matter stands there. We arc at a deadlock unless and until 
wiser counsels prevail at the Colonial Office. It will be for you, gentle- 
men, to consider what our futuxe action should be. I no&i not beg of 
you, for T know ycu realise the gravity of the situation, to ponder deeply 
on the effects of any ste|*6 which it may be proposed should be taken* 
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Many concessions have been made by us in the hope of arriving at 
a solution of this question. But I think that the time has now come to 
state plainly that if we are forced to stand with o»>r hack to the wall, 
every or any concession made will be definitely abrogated. 

The following letter from Archdeacon Owen of Kavirondo was also 

m 

read to the meeting and received with applause: — 

“ I have to thank your Executive for the invitation to attend the 
forthcoming session of the Convention. I am trying to arrange to bo 
present, but it is just possible that I may not be able to. In which case 
I am very anxious not to appear to stand aloof when efforts arc being 
mado of such importance to all. 

Briefly my position is as follows : 

1. Jn ah our arrangements, treaties and negotiations with Native 
tribes through Johnson, Lugard, Jackson and many other honoured 
name amongst us, the White man contracted with the Natives, wo have 
no right in my opinion, to share our responsibilities with a non white 
section of the Empire, without the consent of the contracting Native 
authorities. That consent, 1 firmly believe, will never be given. 

2. We have already compromised the position by admitting 
non -contracting parties to positions on the Legislative and Executive 
Councils without removing Native questions, or even all questions even 
remotely affecting Natives, from the power of their vote. 

3. Indians as clerks and as fundis are now, in many instances, 
standing in the way of the advancement of tho Native. 

4. I regard as eminently reasonable, as l understand the situation, 
the request for restricted immigration of Indians. 

5. For every Indian member admitted to a seat on the Legislative 
or Executive Council there ought to be at least two European non-offi- 
cials appointed by the Crown to represent Native interests. These to 
be additional, of course, to present members. 

6. In view of the fact that we have had no statement of policy for 
native advancement from tho Indians, I wish to quote briefly from a 
letter written to me a year ago by a prominent under-graduate of 
Cambridge. *He admits my accusation in the Timt'S that Indians havd 
had no ideals in Africa save pure commercialism, and regrets that Indians 
in India do not understand the situation. Hp goes on to say : “ I am 
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sure Mahatma Gandhi would have welcomed a note to that strain or I 
am mistaken in him, I am sure the Indians in Kenya would learn about 
your letter but they are the last persons to transmit such a message to 
India. They are the guilty persons and they would rather suppress than 
divulge such an indictment. In such a case you can see that it is useless 
for me to approach the Indian delegation in London.” 

The writer felt so keenly the reproach on his Nation through neglect 
of real efforts for the uplift of the African that, although a Hindu by re* 
ligion, he offered himself to me to work under me in any capacity that 
would make for African advancement. 

Gentlemen, we have not always done our duty to the African, 
that we admit. We want to do better but we cannot admit that the 
Indian can justly claim that he has a right to share Avibli us our rule of 
African races. The Indian already domiciled here has rights. What the 
exact limit of those rights 1 am not clear in my own mind, save that 1 
am sure that any power over native is excluded. 

We have a good cause for excluding the Indian from Native affairs. 
It must win the day. 1 would counsel moderation of language and of 
deed, while we all combine to put our ease before those iti whose bands 
lies, for a brief time, the decision. With a long pull and a strong pull arid 
a pull altogether, our ease must prevail. So 1 would say, restrict Immi- 
gration, remove Native interests from Indian vote in the Gunned and give 
generously every right which justice demands that Indians already 
domiciled can rightly claim. 

May L wish that calmness may characteii/.e all that is done and 
said in all the deliberations of to-day. 

You can publish this if you wish.” 

On being called on by the Chairman, Lord Delamere moved the first 
resolution which was : — 

“ That this Convention representing the entire European community 
in Kenya Colony solemnly affirms its unswerving loyalty to His Majesty 
the King arid its determination to uphold his Empire. 

“ But, in view of the proposals of His Majesty’s Government relat- 
ing to the Indian franchise in Kenya, this Convention feels it to be its 
- bounden duty to place on record that if in consequence of the ill-consider- 
ed advice of His Majesty’s Ministers his loyal subjects should be forced 
nto action prejudicial to His Majesty’s peace and abhorrent and ruinous 
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to themselves: then the full responsibility for such a calamity must rest 
upon those advisers who, in their ignorance of or indifference to the true 
issues involved, shall have advised His Majesty to sanction a policy di- 
sastrous to the future of white colonization in Africa and to the welfare of 
millions of His Majesty’s African subjects , and which this Convention 
believes to be calculated ultimately to endanger the integrity of the 
British Empire/’ 

Speaking to the motion, Lord Delamere said he thought it light 
that the Convention should clear the air in regard to the matter. They 
were all loyal subjects of His Majesty the King but at different times in 
flic history of the Empire, Englishmen had had to choose as to whether 
they should resist certain actions taken by the Government at home in 
regard to particular Colonies when certain acts were done which in their 
view were prejudicial to themselves as citizens of the British Empire or 
to the country they lived in. They had therefore taken steps which w ere 
naturally abhorrent to every Englishman but, at the same time, they had 
frequently, as in the cast* of Ulster, reiterated their loyalty to His Majesty 
and to the Empire as a whole. Those present would remember, Lord 
Delamere continued, that the present Prime Minister, Mr. Bouar Law , 
took the side of Ulster at the time Ulster was arming to resist her six 
counties being added to the rest of Ireland. In the sane way the last 
Lord Chancellor had been actually galloper to Sir Edward Carson, the 
leader of the Ulster mo\ement. That showed that t here were people 
who had the greatest respect for the constitution of the Empire who were 
willing, under certain circumstances if driven to it, to take steps they 
would not have taken under different circumstances. 

If anything of that sort was forced upon the European community 
in Kenya by the ill-considered action of Ministers w ho did not understand 
conditions, lie asked the people the country that they w ould, in all their 
acts, remain loyal subjects of His Majesty the King. In conclusion, lie 
asked that if, as he was convinced it would be, the motion were passed, 
the whole meeting should stand and sing at least one verse of the National 
Anthem. 

The motion was carried with acclamation and Lord Dela mere’s 
suggestion in regard to the National Anthem was agreed to, all standing, 
while tfye first ^rsc of the Anthem was sung. 

On the suggestion of Capt. Schwartze, the Convention agreed to 
debate in the first place, before proceeding with the rest of the agenda. 
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the suggestion that an assurance be given to His Excellency that every 
endeavour would be made in this country to do nothing during his 
absence to prejudice negotiations, that their mandate be discussed. 

Finallv, after a full discussion, the Convention passed a resolution in 
the following form : - 

“ That this Convention gives His Excellency the Governor an 
assurance that it will do all in its power to discourage and prevent any 
direct action being taken by the European community during tlm pro- 
gress of negotiations in England between his Excellency, the Convention 
delegates and the Imperial Government provided that no attempt is 
made by the Imperial Government during that period to raise the issue 
and provided that if any of the parties break off negotiations this Conven- 
tion is freed from this assurance” 


PUBLIC MEETING AT NAIROBL. 

(2) The meeting was organised by the Nairobi Political Associa- 
tion and the chair was occupied by Lord Delamere. Amongst those 
on the platform, were Mr. (\ K. Archer, Mr. If. E. Soli w art ze, M.L.C., and 
Lt.-Col. Truscott. In the audience were noticed Maj. Grogan, Mr. 
Powys Cobb and oilier well-known public figures. 

Lord Delamere in introducing Major MacDonald to the meeting 
said they had come to listen to his personal experience in India under 
the now regime. The seriousness of his statement which are facts 
based on his personal experiences in India emphasizes the danger of 
any Indianisation in Kenya. 

“ As you know we are -waiting for further proposals from the 
Secretary of 'State for the Colonies, and the Country as represented at 
the Convention and by the unofficial members of the Legislative Cor noil 
has said that it wall give these proposals its earnest consideration from an 
Imperial as well as a local standpoint. Major MacDonald’s experiences 
emphasize the dangers which may result if we do not rigidly adhere to the 
three points or if we make any concessions which do not provide sufficient 
limitations and safeguards. Tn fact, Major MacDonald show^ us how 
dangerous it is to let in the thin end of the wedge. The issue is somewhat 
fogged by negotiations going on at Home, but until we know definitely 
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whether Mr. ChurcHll’s proposals are acceptable v c mut t ret sWIm one 
iota our stand for our rights. Our position is that of the ruling races. 
We are the only race in the Empire that has proved any capacity for 
government’” 

Major MacDonald then addressed the meeting. He said: 

I have been asked to go round and to repeat in fact the message 
I bore to the Convention from our fellow men of our own race and 
belief in India. That message T carry by memory. The message 
is carried by myself and the responsibility must remain mine: I 
cannot agree that your leader would accept the responsibility for 
anything I say. I have kept my personal opinion out of this and 
have rather tried to de*d with the opinion of those who know' that 
country better than I. I would say that I went to India not at all 
with a view to finding anything of the sort, but having landed 
there I realised for my own sate as an intending settler in this 
country, 1 must enquire into the p*x>S] ccts here as I judge them 
from what I saw in Tndia. I therefrre spent my time in sitting 
down with any man with experience in India whom I could get to talk, 
whether in the Army, the Police, or the Civil Service, and asked him what 
was his estimate and how he thought we might be affected here. I 
have nothing to say in regard to policies in India or here. Policies are 
not in my line. T merely want to paint the picture as I saw it, and to 
tell you more their message than anything I may have fabricated or 
conceived for myself. 

On landing in December after the Prince had landed and gone on 
I was struck by the extraordinarily large* percentage of Indians in whose 
faces was written nothing more or Icrr than hate. From the lowest to 
the highest — some were well concealed, others were ill-coneealcd. I 
may say that when I left this country— although my father had given 
over 30 years of his life to that country — 1 w as not inclined to take a 
very serious view of the position there. But things now T in India art* 
different. I landed, in no way prejudiced against the Indian, in fact 
I was disposed in his favour if anything. But all that my father told 
me in 1910 when I came back I might expect to see in India w^as already 
there. In the streets, one was jostled and bumped and deliberately 
separatee? from other people. Formerly Indians were a subject race. 
Now little things of this sort show how the tide has set. I passed from 
Bombay to Poona and Nasik and on to Calcutta •where my father had 
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many friends and was well known. From there T went on to Bengal, 
at Patna and Delhi and then back to Bombay. 1 did not touch the South 
of India. I found one opinion only, that we were in measurable sight of 
losing our hold upon India. The period given differed, but only in one 
case was it longer than ten years, and that was a business man who 
had no time to think. That is if the present policy continued. I have 
heard many civilians say ; *We are so disgusted that we feel like going 
ourselves into the bazaar armed and precipitating the crisis to pull the 
Government together.’ 1 found it impossible to let my wife go out 
unaccompanied where 18 months ago white women would have been 

quite all right In the bazaar my wife was spat on 

In the Museum in Calcutta, a lady visitor w as spat on by an Indian chew - 
ing botelnut. A lady driving a ear was turned back only a few yards 
from the main street of Calcutta, while going to the market, by a sergeant 
of the police who told her that no women would be allowed to go there 

that day unless a white man was with her and that man armed 

1 was told on the best authority that the lift* of the average* man outside 
the fulfilled areas was unsafe. This was in January. 

1 have talked with men in trains, who, after sa\ ing good-bye to their 
wives on the? station platfonn. have told me that there was no security 
whatever that they would h< all right when they returned. Some 
people may say I. am seared. 1 a. in not seared of the Indian in the open, 
hut it is a dill emit matter when ihoti'-'aiHK < A uneducated peasants are 
led suddenly forth by a lew fanatics. 

I have talked with men in the Arm\ and have not heard a single one 
suggest that his son should follow him in the Indian Army. They say 
no son or friend of their shall enter this .service. 1 have? talked to men in 
the Oivil Service, and have asked them what is their life’s work worth 
now. r J hey reply, their life's work is worth nothing, it is a waste — it is 
gone. Why? Because in the last few months the principle of equality 
lias been put into force there, and it has been applied in particular 
eases. 

The person who appeared to be the slowest to see what w as going on 
w^as a business man. Naturally it is hard to think that a life’s work and 
all the money you have put into a business are to go by the board. 

Not one word that I am telling you to-night is^false, or untrue. 
The policy in India now is briefly ‘ India for the Indians ’ and if in tho 
Civil Service they can replace a white man by a Indian, providing the 
can got something like the same work out of him they are doing so. 
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I can give you facts and figures to support tins statement. In 
India at the present moment the Civil Servant has got to go unless he 
will sign a document before March 24 that he is quite content with pre- 
sent regime ; in other words, that lie is content to serve under a race 
who two years ago were under him . 1 1 would not he wort hy of the name of 
Britisher to sign such a document. The bolder spirits decided to go and 
accept a pension, hut they have never been paid. I asked them if they 
realised what they were saying that they had no assurance of a pen- 
sion and these men were then told that they could not yet go end the 
fact that they have shown their willingness to resign loses them their plac ' 
for promotion. An officer in the Army will tell you now that he secs no 
fun in staying in a country amongst a people, whom he despises, because 
if he shoots into the crowd he is dismissed, and if he shoots over head 
they get him. Yon enquire from a policeman in India what is llu* area 
he controls, and whilst you arc talking to him, he is called out suddenly 
to a station 40 miles distant . lie says he can take* out seven armed men 
against a large body of armed dacoits. You ask him as hat he would do 
it there A\as trouble in the opposite direction. He re] dies: ‘Nothing’ 
The voting of the money for the Police is in the hands of the Indians. 
They have reduced the pay ot the police man so that at one time they 
had him below the level of the* lowest sweeper in their pay. You tind in 
the outer parts of the country a gentleman who has, for instance, an 
agency for Ford spares. Yet he cannot sell one single Ford spare, the 
whole lot came in from somewhere else and he cannot sell out. He juua 
even at his own expense - i have heard of it— be keeping two Ford cars 
ready with machine gun mounting, so that lie may at any rate in his 
own words— have one half hour aiming at those 1,500 to 1 before ho 
follows his wife and children. In one instance 4.000 peasants suddenly 
attacked a police station led by 400 volunteers calling themselves passive 
objectors. The police tired blank cartridges, but in the affect the crowd 
shouted, * Glory be to Ghandi, the bullets have been turned to water.’ 
They then attacked and burned the whole station with their victims in- 
side, and as any rushed out from the flames they were saturated with 
parafin and flung back after having been badly battered by the crowd. 

You will see wliat I consider to he the danger there following directly 
on this doctrine of ^quality. I do not say that it will ever happen here. 
This cry for equality is idealism among a few agitators, it is worth noth- 
ing to the peasant — to the man who cultivates a plot about the size 4 of 
this room, who gets his seed on loan, who spends all his life in debt. These 
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men see no soldiers for months, seeds of discontent are very easily sown 
amongst them, and this is likely to be productive of the troubles I havo 
described. 

I am not personally concerned. I have no friends in India. I 
wish to discover what the intention 'of this country is towards tho 
Indian before I settle here. I talked to men who took part in the Central 
Government of India, and have asked for such things as I have told 
you. A member of the Legislative Council of Bengal said it was perfectly 
well known that the life of every man, woman and child is in danger and 
that there is no adequate protection. A prosperous business man in 
Calcutta writes saying he is willing to throw up his business and put his 
weight into this present battle. 

There was a fierce debate in the Legislative Council in Delhi to pass 
a vote of censure against Mr. Churchill in reference to his pronouncement 
at the East Africa Dinner. The gentleman who got up and moved 
the motion read out 43 pages or so of typewritten stuff that the Indian 
was in this country first and owned the country by every right moral 
and otherwise. 

There were found two men in that Assembly to speak on your 
behalf. I had a lunch with them to tell them something about it, and 
although they had no facts they agreed on principle they could not allow 
it to pass unopposed. Everything they said in the House was laughed 
and jeered at by Indians who were ia a vast majority. 

The Government of India at the present moment is an Indian Gov- 
ernment. 1 have never heard anything like it in my life before, and 
I hope I never shall again ; the result was unanimously a vote of 
censure was passed, on Mr. Churchill for promising you what yon have 
been promised. 

I find that there were probably two methods of attack. One via 
the Immigration Fill which is now passed. They will not now send 
you if they can help it tho fund and the soldier ; they will try to send 
such a man as will pass any civilised test which you can in the ordinary 
way put up. The other way to Indianise this country will he to send 
money and so to establish schools and increase education, that those 
who are here, if not in your time, in the time of your children may 
pass which a modern Government may set up for civilised men. 
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I have personally no doubt that is their intention, and the Indian 
has certainly qualities which we have not. Patience is one of them, 
and another, extraordinary organisation. That the whole of India 
should be called out at the back of one man who is the heir to the Empire, 
that ho was able to close every shop, to leave tin* refuse on the streets, to 
take away all means of conveyance, and even to take servants from their 
masters for a \vhole day — that is a token of respect for our Prince. 

They say definitely that it is what the Imperial Government in the 
matter of full equality of citizenship means to be the fate of Kenya and 
the fate of yourselves and myself. We shall have to fight this thing out — 
the Indian in this country stands something like three to one -if the money 
is forthcoming, and the intention be still there we can turn them out. 
They are a distinct menace to our children. May they not in time when 
civilised man has become a sort of ordinary thing, when all distinctions of 
race and colour are replaced by other things like money— may it not be 
then that these three to one may swamp us? That is the danger I wish 
to bring to your notice clearly ; I know the intention is there ; I know 
they will leave no stone unturned, no method not adopted to attain their 
object here. 

The British race do not easily hand together, but when they do start 
on such a thing as this they will push it through to the end. The Indians 
are saying : ‘ If wc may not attain our end constitutionally why may we 
not in the ordinary way of business buy from the white man in the 
open market ; we know that the poor down trodden settlers of East 
Africa are broken ; that they would willingly sell their farms, and we 
would pay them anything they wanted ; may be we not therefore compete 
in the ordinary way of business 

I have reason to believe that certain m'ni of our own colour even 
assist in such a programme as that, I say It seriously, T know it to be true ; 
there is no question about it, the oiler would appeal to many in these 
straightened times. 

I consider the dangers are so real and huge that there is no sacrifice 
too great for any of us to make to save the inheritance carried on by 
our fathers— the birth -right of the British nation — to hand down to our 
sons ant^ daughters as our fathers handed it on to us so that the honour 
of our fame as builders of an Empire such as the world has never seen 
before, may remain unimpaired. I cannot speak too strongly cn this 
subject, it lies very closely to my heart. 
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At least India belongs to the Indian — there he is in his own country 
but the question of his claim here is another matter. You all know 
the claims he brings up* you all know how impossible it is to prove any 
one. J met a man from the India Office who said to me : “ How is it 
men like you having no money refuse to vote for men like Joevanjee V 7 
J have only one answer: I would not because I am the son of my father. 

So far as I know in the country of adoption the Indian does not 
stand a hope. There is no sacrifice we are not prepared to make to pre- 
vent the Indian achieving his ends. I see enough everywhere to satisfy 
me that on this one subject people realise that we cannot afford to split. 
Hut unless we white men in Nairobi can stand shoulder to shoulder and 
make a solemn vow, I do not think there is much hope tor our 
children. 

I do not want to keep you much longer, but my purpose here to-night 
is to see for myself if a meeting like this will unanimously register it 
determination to oppose any such imposition. [am one of yourselves 
and I have seen enough recently to know* definitely and assuredly that the 
burden of fighting these matters is in the hands of a few men —rc presen 
tatives and delegates — whom you must trust whole-heartedly. They are 
working hard on your behalf and as your appointed leaders you must 
support them. One thing is necessary and that is that we should be 
united. I have seen people writing to the paper criticising the leaders — 
it hurts me to see such articles appearing in the paper at a time like this. 
Accept the leadership of those you have appointed yourselves, support 
them in every way you can and rest assured that your future in this matter 
is perfectly safe. The time may come when they will ask of you far more 
than they ask now. Will you lay a set sum aside in a matter that effects 
your pocket and on a principle — for your children's sake if you like. If 
you believe in the future of our race — and no man lives to himself — there 
should be no sacrifices too great, when you are called upon to make them. 
It is your duty to put the Indian exactly where you want him in a posi- 
tion of usefulness. I should now liko to read a form of resolution which 
I have been asked to put up at this meeting. 

The resolution was as follows : 

“ That this public meeting of the European community of Nairobi 
warned by the state of sedition and licence which an inappropriate policy 
has brought about in India by the straits to which their fellow country 
men and women and the loyal natives are thereby reduced registers its 
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determination to oppose the imposition on this country of any policy 
which does not contain sure safeguards against the possibility of the Euro- 
pean and African peoples of this country suffering a like fate to that of 
these peoples”. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

- «- — o 

MEETING OF EUROPEAN SETTLERS AT OLU. 

(3) On Monday July 3 under the auspices of the Ulu Settlers’ 
Association, a meeting of t ho Europeans of the Maehakos district was 
held to hear Major MacDonald’s address on the Indian question. About 
35 people were present including ten ladies. 

As the result of having lived in India before the war and of having 
recently visited that country. Major MacDonald was able to show what 
great changes have taken place in the attitude and policy of the 
Indians in India during the last few years. 

After describing some of the grave events which have occurred 
recently in India he pointed out that Indians propose to make Kenya 
the acid test of the announcements of British Ministers at the Imperial 
Conference on the subject of equality or citizenship throughout the Empire . 
and detailed the methods by which Indians arc* determined to apply thnt 
test. 

He warned his hearers against the danger of allowing an educational 
standard to be establishe d as a qualification for the exercise of the fran- 
chise by Indians— an arrangement which would enable India to flood 
this country with individuals qualified in this, but in no other respect for 
citizenship. He further drew attention to the* unfortunate possibility 
of the existence of white men capable of acting as agents for the disse- 
mination of Indian money for propaganda purposes in Kenya. 

At the close of the address, the following resolution was proposed 
by the chairman and passed unanimously : — 

“ This public meeting of the Europeans of the Maehakos district 
of Kenya Colony warned by the state of sedition and license existing 
in India, and by the straits to which an inappropriate policy has reduced 

their fellow country men and women and loyal natives, registers it=» 

v a 

» determination to oppose the imposition here of any policy which doe< 
not contain sure safeguards against the European ^ and African peoples 
of this Colony suffering a like fate”, 

9 
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Monthly banker’s orders to the value of over £ 5 were collected and 
other amounts promised in aid of the propaganda fund. 

o 

PUBLIC MEETING OP THE THIKA DISTRICT. 

(4) A very full meeting of the Thika District Association was held 
on Friday last. Commander Lawford was in the chair, M. 0. Kenneth 
Archer addressed the meeting for over an hour. The meeting was 
characterised by a deep and great earnestness. There whs little discus- 
sion. The following resolution were put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously : — 

1. “ It is unanimously resolved that, in view of the rumours 
and reports which have been spread widely throughout the country 
to the effect that Indians were to have been or are to be granted rights in 
Kenya by the Colonial Office, and because it is realised that rumours 
and reports are harmful to the settlement of Kenya and tend to prevent 
the introduction of capital without which the Colony cannot progress, 
we therefore urge most strongly that an immediate settlement of Indian 
claims should be sought on the lines of previous resolutions passed at 
Convention sessions and constituting what is called the Magna Charta 
of Britons in Kenya, no compromise on which is to be sanctioned; and 
further, should a settlement of this question at variance w ith the Conven- 
tion resolution he forced on this country against the universal wishes of 
the white population, the white inhabitants of this District pledge them- 
selves to resist such measures by all me t ans in their power”. 

Proposed by Mr. Hawtrey and seconded by Commander Lawford. 

2. “ That this Association unanimously requests that when the 
Indian franchise and rights are discussed in Council voting shall be free, 
and official members free to vote according to their consciences without 
prejudicing in any way there official careers.” 

The above resolution was proposed by Major Grant and seconded 
by Commander Lawford. It was carried unanimously. 

o 

MEETING OF THE MOLO SETTLER’S ASSOCIATION 

• c 

(n) The Molo Settlers’ Association held a meeting at Molo on 
January 31, to disruss the Indian question in Kenya Colony when the 
following resolution was* unanimously passed: — 
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“ It having come to our knowledge that a despatch has recently 
been received from the Uader-Socrotary of State for the Colonies pro- 
posing to give the Asiatic community equal political rights with the 
European Colonists, we, the European Settlers of Mo’o in public meeting 
here assembled, protest in the most emphatic possible manner against any 
attempt to enforce such preposterous proposals. 

“ Should any such attempt be made we, realising that we have 
exhausted every constitutional method to prevent such a catastrophe, 
hereby pledge ourselves to support the Central Committee in any action 
as foreshadowed being carried into effect. 

“ We conscientiously feel justified in taking such action for the 
following of many reasons : — 

(a) That such a policy would mean the domination of this Colony 
in which wo h ive boon induced to m iko our homes, by a subject race of 
Orientals many for whose creeds, ethics and customs are repugnant to 
Western kvilisation and who have not proved themselves capable of 
governing their own or any other race. 

“(6) That it would be the greatest betrayal of our trusteeship 
to the Native races to impose upon them rule by a race whom they 
despise and, whom but for the protection afforded by the Europeans 
they would exterminate from the country. 

“ (r) That alrealy Asiatics, owing to the unrestricted immigration 
allowed th'in, have prevented the natives from taking their proper place 
in the economic development of their own country, by flooding the 
country with carpenters, mechanics and other artisans employments 
which should rightfully belong to the natives of the country. 

(i & ) That we are convinced that the large majority of the Indians 
in the Oelony are contents 1 witli their lot under British rule and that 
the agitation for ‘ equal rights’ is only being engineered by a compara • 
tively small number of extremists for their own glorification. 

“(e) That the local Indians, who are now clamouring for ‘ equal 
rights’ took no active part during the late war in the defence of the 
Colony in which they now wish to govern”. 

• • NOTES FROM NAIVASHA. 

(6) The principle topic of conversation in the District is, of course, 
this vexed Indian question, and the general feeling is that the matter 



should be dealt with once and for all, and settled finally. From the 
attitude of the last meeting on this subject the District is prepared to 
go to almost any length, if really necessary, to resist any attempt on the 
part of the Imperial Government to treat this country as a pawn in the 
game of Eastern Politics and to treat us as a sop to India, which after 
all would only probably result in India becoming more avaricious and 
discontented. 

ft is not likely that Kenya or half a dozen colonies, are going to bring 
peace to India. 

A tiuo indication of the', feelings of the Districts is to he found in 
the fac t that the majority of the residents are declining to deal any longer 
with Indian dnkas, and also that most of those who have Indian tenants 
are proposing to give', them notice. No animosity is left towards the local 
Indians personally who as a rule are most obliging, low-abiding and pay 
their rents regularly, though their caits, having such narrow wheels, and 
being so badly constructed and driven iuin the roads but the action of 
their extremist leaders has put everyone s back up. We wish to show 
the Indian generally that as an equal, we do not want him, and what i> 
more will not have him. 

PUBLIC MEETING AT LONDIANL 

(7) There has been great excitement in Londiani as in other places 
over the Indian crisis. On Saturday, January 27, a public meeting 
was summoned at short notice in the hotel, to which nearly thiity people 
came. It was at first proposed to pass a resolution on the lines of that 
passed at Limoni, but it was afterwards decidtd to wait until the meeting 
to be held on Tuesday, at which Mr. Powys Cobb and General Wlieatel.y 
would speak, before forwarding any resolution to headquarters. 

On Tuesday, January 30, a public meeting was held in the hotel 
which was attended by nearly forty people, including a number from 
Maji Mazuri anil the basin Gishu Pailway. Mr. Morgan, of Kerch o, 
was voted to the chair. TJh spi ukcis were Mr. Poys Cobb and General 
Wheately, 

Mr. Powys Cobb spoke of the disquieting news wdiicli had leaked out 
of the granting of all the Indian demands. TJe outlined once agian the 
dangers to the country if the Indians received equality with Europeans. 
Equality meant domination, and that meant disintegration of the 
Empire, as tins country would become a mere dependency of India. 
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In answers to questions ho defined ‘'the irreducible minimum ” 
and stated that the Indian agitation was engineered by a few extremists. 
A resolution was then read out re-affirming the determination of the 
settlers of Londiani and Kedowa to resist to the utmost the preposterous 
Indian claims. 

Capt. Preston proposed an amendment, asking for time and oppor- 
tunities for discussion, suggesting the Milner scheme as a basis. Miss. 
Buxton seconded. Capt. Preston accused Mr. Cobb of misrepresenting 
facts. He was frequently and angrily interrupted, but was able* to con- 
clude his speech. A heated discussion followed. 

Major Drou t spoke in support of the resolution and had some 
bitter tilings to say about a “ Wait and See” policy. 

General Wheately then spoke. He urged his hearers to abstain 
from acts of violence and invited them to pass the resolution which 
has been passed at similar meetings throughout the country to be for- 
warded to tlio Government, promising to abstain from all violent and 
irresponsible action. The resolution was then passed unanimously. 

Mr. Cobb appealed to all present who had not registered as voters 
to do so at once. 

The meeting ended with a vote of thanks to the speakers. 

o 

PUBLIC MEETING AT EL DOR FT. 

(8) To df-y’s meeting was a revelation. Writing \vi*h it fresh 
in my memory I feel that I have been witness to the inception of a. great 
national movement. At least there was some indefinable element about 
it that I have never associated with any other meeting held in the 
distrust since I knew it. An element of greatness wit It possibilities that 
one hardly foresee. 

In point of numbers it was far and away the biggest meeting that 
has e^cr been held in the district for any purpose. And this is all the 
more to be wondered at when one remembers that there were less than 
two days in which to organise it — if the word ‘ organise ? can be used in 
the circumstances. It might almost be described as a spontaneous 
gathering. Jwcws of the serious developments in. connect ion with the 
Indian question only reached us late on Tuesday afternoon. The local 
political co nmittee (recently formed for the purpose of conv uiiug publi *. 
meetings when necessary) immediately got to work —or rather the town 
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members di 5 — a.r.d l>y in id -day yesterday the news was spread far and 
wide* and to-? ays vonderfi.l gathering was the immediate result. 

In two other respects the meeting is deserving of notice— its thoroughly 
representative character and the number of ladies present. To describe 
a meeting as of a thoroughly representative character conveys very little 
meaning in this country to-day, hi much has the phrase been abused; 
but it is strictly correct to speak of to-days’ meeting as thoroughly repre- 
sentative. All classes, creeds, sections and interests were represented to 
the full: farmers, business men, lawyeis, British, Dutch, Irish, American. 

The term 4 farmers’ covers such a diverse range of people that 
one could not cover them in a page of description : soldiers, sailors, 
and men trained in a variety of professions and callings. Naturally 
the soldiers predominated, ranging in rank from privates to generals. 
One may safely say that at least we shall not be short of soldiers in 
the movement of the future. The large number of ladie.s present may 
be taken as an indication that the problem of the country's future has 
now reached a stage when our womenfolk feel that they cannot afford 
to be left out of consideration. And rightly so. The proposals now 
casting a shadow over the country in some respects a fleet our women 
folk even more closely than the men. 

Probably the outstanding feature of a remaikable meeting w r as 
the strength of the Dutch element and its enthusiasm. The Rev. 
Mr. Loulser, the Dutch padre, kindly acted as interpreter, and due 
largely to his assistance the whole proceedings were made perfectly 
understandable to every one present. Whatever doubts seme of us 
may previously have had as to the attitude of the Dutch community 
over this question, we now 7 have none. By their presence and enthu- 
siasm they have made it clear that they are with us whole-heartedly. 
That they appreciate the full significance of the efforts now' being made to 
thwart the destiny of this country and that they are equally determined 
to meet it in the spirit which one might expe ct of a race with their tradi- 
tions is now plain. Whatever one may think of the Dutch, one must 
acknowledge that they have never taken the primrose path to the neglect 
of duty. Theirs they have won by their toils in Kenya. 

But they are facing the situation with a determination that commands 
our admiration. As one member of the community said at the meeting: 
44 We did our share in the late w ar and got very little thanks for it. And 
now we are being handed over to Indian domination.” 
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Im view of tho grave issues at stake one would have expected the 
speeches to bo of an impassioned nature. The absence of flamboyant 
oratory or anything calculated to stir up blood was remarkable. With 
the exception of one speech they were more in tho nature of cool calculat- 
ing statements such as one would expect at the meeting of a board of 
directors of a business concern. - Colonel Swinton Home proposed the most 
important resolution of the day in a quiet, grave statement which made 
deep impression on his hearers, and it was seconded with a brief state- 
ment by Major Arnoldi. 

It was then spoken to by several speakers in Dutch or English (to 
Rev. Mr Loubser acting ns interpreter) and when put to the meeting 
was carried unanimously with acclamation. The only other resolution 
was one pledging the meeting individually and collectively to abstain 
from irresponsible acts of violence, and this was also carried unanimously 
after several speakers had emphasised its necessity. 

The next move lies with the Government. Our minds are now 
mado up. If the opposition thinks that our cause will bo damaged by 
inconsiderate action it is doomed to disappointment. We are keenly 
conscious that in this grave matter our strength lies in showing a solid, 
disciplined front, and our leaders can rely not only on receiving our ful- 
lest support in whatever action they may deem fit to call on us to perform, 
but also on our doing nothing that is not in accordance v it h their views. 
In such resolve lies our conviction that success will be ours in the struggle. 

o 

MEETING OF K ABI 081 SETTLERS. 

(9) The following telegram, signed by tlie Secretary of the Ivaimosi 
Association, has been received : — 

At a meeting on the Indian question, Kaimosi Europeans passed 
the following resolutions with no dissentients : 

* e Wc support the Convention’s irreducible minimum and in the 
event of failure of constitutional means, we will resist the imposition of 
other terms by every means in our power.” 

t • 

“ We also pledge ourselves to refrain from, and to do utmost to 
prevent others doing any irresponsible act of violence towards the Indian 
community.” 
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PUBLIC MEETING OP NYANZA PROVINCE. 

(10) Tho largest meeting of Europeans ever held in the Nyanza 
Province took placo at Muhoroni on Sunday last, the 28th instant, 
to discuss the latest developments of the Indian question. 

Lt.-Col. S. H. Charrington presided. 

Everyone present realised the seriousness of the situation and 
after numerous questions had been put and satisfactorily answered tho 
following resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously : — 

(1) . — “It having come to our knowledge that a despatch has recently 
been received from the U nd e r- See re t ary of State for the Colonies propos- 
ing to give the Asiatic community equal political right^dth the Euro- 
pean Colonies wc the European Settlers of Songhor, Muhoroni, Korn 
and Port Ternan in public meeting here assembled protest in the most 
emphatic manner possible against any attempt to enforce such preposter- 
ous proposals.” 

(2) .— “Should any such attempt he made, wc, realising that we 
have exhausted every constitutional method to prevent such a 

catastrophe, hereby pledge ourselves 

in order to prevent any sueli action as foreshadowed being carried int- ' 
effect.” 

(3) — “We conscientiously feel justified in taking such action for the 
following of many reasons” : — 

* 

(а) “That such a policy would mean the domination of this 
Colony, in which wc have been encouraged to make our homes, 
by a subject race of Orientals many of whose creeds, ethics and 
customs arc repugnant to Western civilisation and who have not 
yet proved themselves capable of governing their own or any other 
race. 

(б) “That it would be t he greatest betrayal of our trustee- 
ship to the native races to impose upon them rule by a race whom 
they despise and, whom, but for the protection afforded by the 
Europeans, they would exterminate from the country.” 

(c) “ That, already, Asiatics, owing to the unrestricted 
immigration allowed them have prevented the natives from tak- 
ing their proper placo in the economic development of their own 
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country by flooding the Colony with carpenters, merchants and 
other artisans, whose employments should rightfully belong to the 
natives of the country. 5 ’ 

(d) “ That we are convinced that the large majority of 

Indians in the Colony are contented with their lot under British rule 
and that the agitation for 4 equal right 5 is only being engineered 
by a comparatively small number of extremists for their own 
glorification .’ 9 

(f>) “ That the local Indians, who are now clamouring for 

equal rights, took no active part during the late war in the defence 
of the colony in which they now wish to govern.” 

PUBLIC MEETING AT NYERI. 

(11) A public meeting was held on Sunday 2Lst instant ]at the 
White Rhino Hotel Nycri to discuss the critical state of affairs w liich had 
arisen on the Indian question. 

Though called at very short notice, the meeting was very largely 
attended, people from fifty mile? round being t resent. 

Mr. Evans was in the Chair, and the meeting showed itself unan- 
nimously resolved to resist by every means in its power the enforce- 
ment of an act of settlement which threatened to hand the Colony over 
to Asiatic domination, and also hound itself to the strictest discipline to 
achieve that purpose. 


SETTLERS' MEETING AT LUMBWA. 

Lumbwa, January 29, 192.3. 

(12) The largest and most representative meeting ever held at 
Lumbwa took place this afternoon to consider the Indian question. 

The tone of the meeting was calm and resolute. Nobody present 
could fail to be impressed by the complete unity shown by the speakers, 
representing many portions of a widely scattered District. 

Tlfe outstanding feature of the meeting wai the determination 
sliown by all present that this vital question must be settled without 
further delay (as suspense is ruinous to the C61owy), that the settle- 
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ment must bo final and to be final must be accompanied by safeguards and 
that the only effectual safeguard is to be found in the grant of a large 
measure of self-government. 

The following resolution was passed unanimously : — 

“ Should legislation be introduced into this Colony giving any 
political rights to Indians further than those laid down by the Convention 
of Associations in June, 1021, as being the 4 irreducible minimum', this 
meeting of the European community of Lumbwa, Kericho and Sotik 

pledges itself to frustrate such legislation and if necessary to to 

prevent its being carried into effect. This meeting demands that the 
status of Asiatics in this Colony shall be settled forthwith and further 
demands that such settlement shall bo accompanied by Safeguards which 
will ensure? the finality of such settlement. 

“ In view of the fact that pledges given by the Colonial Office 
cannot bo relied upon and that the Home Covernment ob\iously intend 
to use Kenya as a pawn in the game of Indian polities, this meeting is of 
opinion that the only effective safeguard for the European and Native 
communities of this Colony is the establishment of a large measure of 
self-government of which an unofficial majority in the Legislative Council 
may be regarded as the first instalment. 

<e This meeting is further of the considered opinion that no settle- 
ment of the 4 Indian question’ which will be mutually agreeable to both 
parties can possibly be arrived at.” 

o 

III 

LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE “EAST AFRICAN STANDARD.” 

February 3, 1923. 

(1 ) 44 In the 20th Century when in England our sex are doing noble 
work on School-boards, Municipal Councils, hospital boards and in 
every sphere in which their knowledge and influence are invaluable, 
wo in Kenya are threatened with Indian ride. 

Do our sisters at homo realize what it would mean? 

Live side by side with the Indians and under tjieir rule! Such 
a prospect is unthinkable ! To be ruled by a race of polygamists, a race 
who practise Child-marriage and a race whose ideas of marriage are 
what? 
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We want our divorce laws reformed and equality between the 
sexes. Their treatment of the widows of their own race shows only 
too plainly the Indian idea on such subject. — often mere children in 
years, these helpless unfortunates become the drudges of the household 
and the common property of the male members. Again in illness what 
is the lot of the Indian woman:' Fortunately our Zanana Missions have 
to some extent ameliorated their sufferings. 

Happier, far hap] tier is the Kikuyu woman. Anyway she lives, 
in an open and not in the morally and physically foetid atraoshphero of 
a zanana, also though she is a chattel she is a valuable chattel and for 
that reason she receives some consideration from her owner — ho has 
given many cows and goats for her. 

An English: Woman. 


To The. Editor, “ E. A. EUihdardE 

(2) Sir, — As you so kindly allowed me to express my views at 
great length in your issue of January 27, 1 hardly like to trouble you 
again, but T feel I should like to thank you for two things. First, there 
was your article on John Hampden. I thought it was excellent and most 
timely It will keep in memory what may be forgotten, that the Indian 
question is essentially a religious one, and f \enture to most fully endorse 
as being most true, those words which you think lie would utter concern- 
ing the crisis here, “ You stand, gentlemen, for God as well as king. 
Equal rights with a heathen nation is an impossibility. To propose it 
is an attack on religion, Y ou owe it also to the tribes of Africa to give them 
the best which is in your power to give. To give them anything less than 
a Christian civilization and a Christian example would be wrong.’ ’ 
Well, sir, thank you sincerely for jmtting those high ideals in the forefront 
of the battle here. 

In the second place may I thank you for publishing a photo of 
“ our custodian” The photo itself does not perhaps do you so much 
credit as usual, as it is not over clear in the copy which reached me, 
but it is sufficiently good to make me feel that our custodian is a gentle- 
man wfyom I hqve had the pleasure of meeting several years ago, w hen 
he occupied a humble position under the Board of Trade, probably his 
first post under Government. It was the reminiscence of that meeting 
which prompted me to write so much in my lengthy letter about “ breed,” 
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because Mr, Gore then in his official capacity made an amusing mistake 
about a certain breed of pigs which I kept, mistake which caused me to 
ask myself “ what on earth do you know about your business” and 
it is curious to find that once again when exalted to a high post under 
Government , l*e seems to me to make a similar mistake concerning breeds, 
and I am once again forced to ask myself, tc what do you know about the 
various breeds of men in Kenya.” 

The photo which you have published has enabled me to write to 
Mr. Gore reminding him of the little mistake he made in days gone by 
about the breed my pigs, a mistake which T was obliged to correct, 
and 1 am telling him that I venture to think he is making now a similar 
mistake in not being able to distinguish between the various breeds of 
men in Kenya. T need not trouble you with this letter for publication 
but 1 enclose a copy for your private edification or otherwise. 

But as I am writing you, there is pisl one thing on which I think 
it would be well to have a little enlighten men I if possible. Could you 
get any authoritative information as to the number of applications for 
land which the Land Office have received in the last few years which they 
have been forced to turn down because they have been held up by the 
Home Government, in not being allowed to part with a single acre, 
pending the settlement of the Indian question. 

Two yea is ago 1 applied for a few acres of land at Nyeri, and was told 
that the Land Office here could sell nothing, and others, whom I know, 
have recently received a similar reply. 

Just fancy, the Land Office of this Colony held up for over two 
years at least, unable to sell land to individuals, all because the Colonial 
Office at home has not made up its mind. Two years of Dunking and 
talking, two years of holding up this Colony, when so many have been 
wanting land , two years of keeping back settlors and capital! No m onder 
Kenya has not gone ahead very rapidly. 

Just one fiet like this is enough to eondemn for ever the policy 
of ruling v Colony from Downing Street. Will you, sir, kindly teil me 
what benefits the Colony receive* fro a 1 .owning Street to conrteract 
such a hindrance to progress at this? But it is folly like this which makes 
me hope all the more that our elected Members, at least, will insist upon 
an immediate settlement of the Indian question, so that Kenya shall on 
longer be hung up in regard to land settlement. 
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A fact like the above should strengthen the hands of our elected 
representatives in demanding Home liule for Kenya, and I cannot 
hut think that many, if not all the official Members of the Govern- 
ment, must reel that they are in a somewhat humiliated position under 
the thumb of Downin'.; Street, when they have no power to deal with 
land settlement, and they have b6en forced to turn down many suitable 
aprli- ations for land, all because they weiO not allowed to nso their dis- 
cretion by the Colonial Office nt home. 

Beyond doubt there seems to be n growing disposition to give 
greater freedom of action to the Colonial authorities, and our Legis- 
lative Council will never have a better opportunity than the present to 
insist on having greater powers of freedom, in a word, Homo Rule for 
Kenya* 

Your* etc., 

W. H. SHAW. 

o 

Lamo 1 1 ry a , M y er; , 

January :30th. 1923. 

The folio* ifjtr i? a copv of the comnmnir ati *jt« that f he Pc/. Mr. 
Shaw has addressed to the Under Secretary of btate for the Colonics and 
to which he alb dcs in hi? letter printed above : — 

To 

W. ORMS B Y -C OR F, Es <*., JM. 1\ 

Hoi.sk ov Commons, 

\\ est/ninsb r , LovJo. i. 

Dl?ab Sir, 

I ha^e seen with much interest a photo which has been published 
in the Nairobi press whHi purports to be one of you. It perhaps is 
not the clearest and the best specimen of a printer’s ait, but it is 
sufficiently good to make me think it represent* a gentleman whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting years ago, and from my recollection, Tf 
camiot help thinking thrt you, who now fill the responsible post of 
Under-Secretary to the Colonies, are one and the same whom I met in 
the autumn of 1907. 

At all events the one I met then was a nephew of the famous 
Bishop Gore, he was very like the rho*o wlrirLi lies before tee as I write, 
and so I take you to he one and the self same being. 1 have never 
forgotten you because you made a very amusing Tittle mistake which 
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impressed itself on my mind, and made me wonder, 14 What on earth does 
that fellow' know about bis business,*’ the very same question which 
presents itself to me now in regard to your present post. 

1 was then holding the living of Stapleton, near Bristol, and was 
living at Stapleton Bark. There had been an outbreak of Swine 
fever in the district and H. M. Inspector of Pigs under the Board of 
Trade then living in Birmingham came and visited me to inspect my 
pigs. My recollections of the indiv idual is that of a young fellow not long 
in Office, with all the charm and grace of an English gentleman, not long 
left his University, and I had a sense of i leasure in meeting one who was 
connected with Bishop Gore, whom 1 hud i-e* e» met, out whom I h.d the 
pleasure of meeting some 1^ months ago at Si. tear T)e T„u 7 , in the S. of 
France. 

As T prided my self that 1 had a very fine herd of large black pigs, 
which had been founded by a pun baser of a winner at the Royal ^gri- 
cultural Show, a sufficient testimony ns to the purity and excellence 
of the breed, and knowing that my black beauties were in perfect health 
at the time I was only too pleased to exhibit them there. 

F took you into my yard, where a dozen fine saws were lying about 
br.t what was my astonishment w hen you turned to me and said, “ What 
a fine herd of B°rkslires you have here.” With all respe r t and humility 
F had to tell you that my pigs were not Berkshire but large Blacks of 
the purest breed, but I could not help wondering 4< What does he know 
about his business v hen he does not know the difference between two such 
well-known I reeds as the Berkshire# an<l tie Larye Blades” 

Now it is exactly the same thing which I ha/e asked myself a 
good many times of late when T heard that you had proposed to grant 
equal political rights to the Indians here vbHi the British settlers enjoy. 
To treat alike two breeds so very different, in so many points which 
shows an ignorance which is deplorable, for vhile the ignorance of old 
as to the pigs was a matter of no moment and was only amusing, it is a 
most serious mistake for any politician at home to treat alike Britons 
and Indians here. You can no more mix the breeds politically than 
you can socially and any attempt to do it is doomed to failure 

And because any nephew of such a man as Bis&op Gore must 
have re«pect for the teaching of that fin<=* nolitican, St. Paul of old, I 
cabled to you on St. FaiJl’s day asking you to refer to 2 Oor, (1 verse 14-18* 
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“ Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers. What con- 
cord Ins Christ with Belial. (M» hornet » fro.” Britons and Christians 
mu c t rule here, and any attempt to for'e equality where none exists is 
doomed to failure. Not till India .and not till Africa acknowledges 
Christ rt -an there be any talk of rqnal political rights for not till (hen eats 
there be similar ideals an aims' 

Now-, Sir, let me strongly urge on you not to forget that there 
are very strong and marked diflerences between the breeds cut here, 
such differences which if not recognized oi forgotten will lead any 
politician at home into wrong and hopeless policy. 

I only add that T have started four of my children here, and had 
written to two more suggesting their coming here, and this would 
mean more capital coming into the country, hut when T heard of your 
proposals, or shall I say, reputed proposals,, I felt compelled to say, do 
not come if there is any risk of Indian control here. 

I most sincerely hope that with the strong representations from 
your own flesh and Hood out here, we shall soon hear nothing more 
of equal political rights. In the last year I have paid hundreds of 
pounds to Indians, showing every other Briton out here, the Indians are 
well treated by the Britons here. 

If T have made a mistake about you, and you are not the nephew of 
Bishop Core, who most certainly paid me a visit in the autumn of 1907 
and made the amusing mistake about my pigs, T can only offer my 
humble apologies, but in any case you have made a similar mistake in 
regard to not recognising the marked differences between the breeds 
out here, the British, the Indian and the African. The same character- 
istics mark the British breed here as at home, firm determination to rule 
free from, the domin'* l ton of any other race, German or Indian, the same 
love of fair play and justice which has done much here for the Natives as 
in so many places elsewhere. 

You may trust you own breed here to uphold the British honour 
and British ideals, for the men who are here have for the most part merit- 
ed the greatest confidence for they h ive so stcenousiy upheld British 
honour on a thousand battlefields. Give the British here Home Pule, 
trust them, and do not fetter them with Indian ideals and Indian creeds 
do not worry them by interference thinkng that you who have never been 
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here known so much better than they do and it will not he long before 
Kenya will be the brightest gem in the Crown of onrKing. 

Beleive me, 

Yours Lithfully, 

* W. H. Shaw. 

“ BOTH PARTIES.” 

To the Editor, « E. A. Standard.” 

Sir, — * 4 Both parties”! “ Acceptable to both parties” ! These 
words are from the Colonial Office communi -ation published on the 
3rd instant. Was ever a British Colony so insulted by the Colonial 
Office ? “ Both parties” ! Are the British settlers of Kenya to be 

classed vith the Asiatics, imported for pi^k an 1 shovel work, a peojdo 
alien in mind, colour, religion, morality and practically all the qualities 
Europeans regard as necessary for constitutional citizenship? Such 
official contempt, ignorantly offensive or intentional, is to be warmly 
resented. 

As to “ the settlement of the whole problem” there is no “whole 
problem” Thero must be no going back from the Imperial Bill of 
Rights voiced by Vv. Churchill. Any infringement would be false 
dealing; would be a betrayal of the settlers, it would be a breach 
of faith of the Imperial Government: it would justify repudiativo action 
and it would evoke the indignation of the Empire. There must be no 
fact and loose play with the vital interest of the Colony. 

But there is a most serious blot on this Bill of Rights, namely, 
the cause permitting Indians to enter the Legislature as nominees. 
Never should it be forgotten that the agitation (locally fictitious) comes 
from turbulent India. The granting of this privilege, unknown in the 
British Empire, would provide a fulcrum for immense potentialities. 

It might lead to the creation of a second India in practically the 
Pacific to join Egypt in the future, where at present our English 
officials are being freely assassinated . and of course, until such eventua- 
lity the Indian foot in Kenya's political doorway would provide constant 
opportunities for pin-pricking the Home Government. ^ ^ 

Give India such an inch and without ceasing she will claim ells. 
In this direction political alliance in any shape whatever with India — 
now, in the opinion of many, on the way to ruin carnage and disinter- 
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grafcion — should be severed root and branch India should be flatly 
told : — Hands off Africa! 

That emphtically, is the right polio j for the far-flung Empire ; 
Kenya settlers in their effort to rid the Colony of this Asiatic nightmare 
are working magnificently for the Empire at large, though possibly 
many of them dont' realise it. Once rid of that nightmare, the jibe 
that wc are “a pie bald settlement run by India*’ will lose its meaning. 

Then will financial men have confidence in our future, then 
will prosperity come i and then, last, but not least, we shall be able to 
give our Natives the protection from the evil influences Heading recently 
to a hundred casualties! which is morally their due. 

Yours etc., 

H. Ryle >Sha\y\ 

o 

To Tbs. Editor , “ E. A. Stanford'" 

lUiiru, 3rd February. 

Sir, — - The firm and consistent attitude of the E. A. Standard 
in this Kenya India crisis, T am sure, has the warm appreciation of 
every British colonist. I use the word “ India” in its popular but 
quite erroneous acceptance. Every qualified writer insists on “ India” 
being regarded not as a “ country” but as a continent of mutually anta- 
gonistic peoples divided into some thousands of jealous and anti-f atlietio 
castes and sub-castes, and using about 100 different languages. 

Mr. Lloyd George, speaking as Prime Minister in Parliament 
on the notorioin “ O’Donnell Oiroubr’” while repeatedly designating 
the Indian representation project as an “ experiment” said: — “ The 
only unity created in India has been by British rule, and if Britian were 
to withdraw her strong hand there would be chaos, confusion, and desolu- 
tion indescribable.” In the same speech Mr. Lloyd George quoted a 
passage from the late Liberal statesman, Lord Morely, in connection with 
abandoning British control over India:-- **' How should we bear the 
sa*. age scorn of our consciences when, as assuredly wo should, we 
heard in the dark distan:e the storm and confusion and carrnage in 
India” 

Before the' Native Commission and frequently in your columns I 
have quoted the views of the highest British and other authorities 
on the mentality and morality of the 300,000,000 diverse Asiatics 

10 
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occupying that continent. Agreeing with those views and personally 
haring been in touch with Indians for nearly thirty years, I see intense 
regret that resolutions are being passed consenting to the admission of 
nominated Indians to Legislature of the Colony. 

There should he no talk whatever of concessions, minimum, irre- 
ducible or otherwise. Public movements have weight and evoke sym- 
pathetic support when based on principle; compromise and bargaining 
rob them of force. Kenya a is British Colony and not a single Asiatic 
immigrant should be allowed to have a voice in legislation for us Britons 
or future Britons or the native races. Proverbs without number point 
to the danger.- -small end of the wedge, small leaks in dykes and ships 
a friend in the enemy s camp having a fulcrum, &c. 

In this connection it should not be forgotten that the oriental 
intelligentsia of India are in close touch m itli the semi-oriental 
intelligentsia of Moscow. Personally, the Imperial aspect of the question 
interests me as much as the colonial. The political portents of India 
are grave in the extreme ; is another India to be created to the South of 
turbulent Egypt and facing the Pacific, an ocean witli immense national, 
problems ? 

The legislature of Kenya must for ever be purely British. In 
the sixties the Northern States, war-weary, gave the Negroes voting 
rights and thus created for the reunited States a threatening peril ot 
which every American is painfully conscious. “ A government cannot 
for ever sit on bayonets” said Ncpolean III; and similarly it may be said 
that the control of that great alien, but enfranchised, population cannot 
for ever be continued on lynchings. Shall Kenya, however weary, 
sanction a similar peril ? 

Kenya will, undoubtedly, treat her Asiatic immigrants justly 
and according to her honour. The much-petted Mr. Sastri, now assum- 
ing a Gandhi-like truculence, admits that Indians in the British Colonies 
he has visited, are well treated except, according to his peculiar notions 
in the matter of political representation. Is Kenya going to stand apart 
and cede what other British Colonies guided by knowledge or political 
instinct wont ? Foolish weaklings are always for trucking and compro- 
mise. Are Kenya Settlers foolish weaklings? 

For many years this Indian agitation has been retarding afiU wither- 
ing the political, social and material interests of the colony. Of word 
spoken and written there has been a deluge. Placidly, with bureau- 
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cratic indifference, the Colonial Office looks on. Arguments and verbal 
protests have surely, in Kenya, become nauseating by repetition. Js 
there no settler in Kenya possessing in some degree tine patiiotic and 
capable of qualities of a Mussolini or a Carson who will free the Colony 
from this artificial, yet astutely run persecution, and the Empire from the 
danger it connotes? 

Ruiru, Yours etc., 

Jan. 2 ( K H. Ryle Shaw. 

THE VOICE OF AFRICA. 

V. To tit Editor, “ E. A. S Uandar-1” 

(5) Sir, — The people v ho come from Naivaslia and Nakuru who are 
at present working in Sabatia when this job of ours has been finished, 
perhaps we may receive thank from Our King George the reason why 
that we all know that lie is our King, now the Indians they want this 
Country and if it is so the country will be ruined altogether and the 
people of this country will suffer much and probably die on account of 
sickness as the Indians will not care to look after the Africans or tender 
our patients v hile they fall sick, like the British Government does, unless 
the i>oor African he must pay for his medicine to an Indian, while the 
Government gives us free medicine and food, now we Africans say thanks 
to our British Government who is giving much help to African throughout 
the country, the people who had grown their crops this year aro fully 
enjoying the African say it is better to have British Government (Euro- 
peans) in this country more than the Indian, and the elders of the country 
are totally refused the change, means Indians and their shauri. 

I am your brother, 

Kir Rotich bin Mabuwi. 

Lumbwa, 

Now Uasin Oishu Railway, 

February, 1923. 

('>) To the Ed hr, “ E. A. Standard” 

Sir, — ^-Jiist we have heard the news that Indians they want to 
have this country to be their own instead of British Government. 
We the African we do not like it, and we think that if this Government 
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is going to hand over this country they are giving ns an enemy. As the 
Indian cannot do as what European does, and the country will get 
spoiled. I have not seen even one of the Indians speaks the truth except 
lies always. Indians are trading in this country and if they get money 
they send to their country and no benefit to the country where they earn 
the money they left tie country to sulTer. Even their women cannnot 
look after hospital nor touch a sick person, while the English ladies are 
doing all this sort of things without sa t > ing that she being a European lady 
and cannot attend to a Mack man, as the European lady secs the sick 
person feels very pity on him just the same as he was one of her own 
child. We like the European and Government and not Indians. 

I am, 

February 1, 1923. Jaluo Obnkk 0\m<yo son t oii Ojhf *o. 


To th( Editor, “E . A. $ta>Jarl ” 

(0) Sir, — Having had sonic considerable experience of India and 
Indians before Hie War and having served in an Indian Regiment of 
the 3rd Lahore 'Division for 4 years during the War, I venture to put an 
an aspect of the present danger before your readers which may not be 
generally realised and which T think should influence, ^cry decidedly, 
any ordinary thinking European when considering the impertinent claims 
put forward by certain quasi-Tndian politicians in this country on the 
so-called behalf of the Indian population. 

These people are being well supported in e’lery way by the so- 
called Indian “ National” Congress. How absolutely Bolshevik that 
organisation is, and the subsidiary organisations affiliated to it arc, 
I will not endeavour to explain here, but from the activities of their 
political agitators in India it must be patent to all ordinary thinking 
people that their first consideration is not the good of India nor the peace, 
contentment and progress of the some 300 million pathetically helpless 
population of that vast country, but is, instead, simply the subversion 
of the Birtish power there and anywhere else possible. 

It is well known to any man who knows India to-day* that the 
Legislative Council there are largely manned by agitators who have no* 
other interest in polices than to make Government impossible. 
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One of tlieir most virulent anti-British satellite 0 , — namely M. 
N. Roy, — a typical product of Hie Lenin Troisky school, — is one of 
tlieir mo^> prolific writers of Bolshevik poison. He is, at present, resident 
in Berlin and does yeoman service from that friendly centre. 

When the European people .of Kenya and the British people in 
particular arc considering the claims in aquestion they should remem- 
ber they are merely considering the claim of a very small class of semi- 
<Hlucatcd doctrinaire politieans in India who are consumed with a well- 
schooled hatred of the British and all they stand for in India. They arc 
simply a subsidiary branch of an organisation whose greatest object at 
the present time is the disintegration of the British Empire. 

This organisation has had considerable success in Ireland, Egypt 
and India and holding the view, as they do, that Kenya is another easily 
vulnerable spot in the Empire they have long been working towards 
this present big initial effort. Simylv because this small class of loud- 
voiced quasi- political Bolsheviks has successfully terrorised a few weak 
politieans in office at Home, it is no reason why they should successfully 
terrorise us, loyal British in Kenya. 

It should be borne in mind that tbo main weapon of this class of 
Indian is the stirring up of racial hatred against the British among the 
simple and ignorant masses o f the population. \ hatred, which I know, 
certainly did not exist among the gallant Sikhs, Dogras, Pun jab-Mnssul- 
mans and other fighting races who fought under our leadership during 
the War. They fought ] may say, mainly because of their great pride in 
being fighting men and because they trusted and respected the race that 
trained and led them. 

It is this great trust and respect that these “ political gentry” 
we have now to deal with in Kenya and India, are making every effort 
in their power to suborn. It must therefore be easily realised that if we 
shirk the responsibility of scotching this subversive movement wc shall 
be false to our race and the success in Kenya of these quasi politicians will 
merely whet their apt etite for more in India. 

It sliould also be realised in Kenya that the Indians whose voice is 
now being considered in this matter w ere our bitter enemies during the 
W 7 ar, in fact were one o! the biggest menaces against which Great Britain 
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had to contend during that period. They are no less our enemies to- 
day and will remain so, no matter what concessions may he made to their 
agitation in Kcma, India or elsewhere. 

Nahum, 30-1-23. 

* o— 

To tl* Editor , “ E. A. Standard.” 

(7) &ir, — In general little good can result from correspondence on 
the Indian Problem at this stage. But 1 feel that the letter of Mr. Shams- 
ud-din to His Excellency the Governor, lately published in your paper, 
demands some comment in the interests both of the European and Indian 
public. 

Whether or not an astute politician like Mr. Sbams-ud-din imagine 
that a frenzied extravagance of misrepresentation and abuse, published 
in the present condition of the public nerve, is calculated cither to conduce 
to an amicable settlement or to allay the j>assions lie affects to fear, 
he has evidently miscalculated the temper of the European mind. 

‘That temper is far too serious a quality to find expression in the 
desultory slitting of throats as he professes to believe is possible and the 
sooner, he and his fellows realize it the better for them. Nor, if that 
be Mr. Shams-ud-din’s idea is it likely to be affected in its ultimate 
purpose one iota by the publication of moonshine of this sort. 

That temper — at present — is neither more or less than a rigid 
determination to secure a constitution which shall for all tin e or so far 
as can reasonably be foreseen ensure the Polony against the prospect, 
immediate or ’ultimate ol Asiatic supermaey in its Councils or population. 
It implies in itself no animus against the Indians lawfully domiciled in 
Kenya and no intention to withhold from them any rights necessary t? 
safeguard their welfare. 

Ninety-nine per cent, of those Indians neither need nor want any 
rights beyond those we are prepared to agree to. They are peaceable 
people engaged in commerce and indifferent to statecraft, if they 
should succeed in acquiring “ Rights” abhorrent to the other section of 
the community, they would never enjoy them in peace gr profit^md they 
have the shrewdness to know that to live on terms of equals with bees in 
a hive is a less comfortable and remunerate e state than to go on taking 
the honey from outside. 


Yours etc., 

D. P. V. 
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That temper does imply a categorical refusal to give any consider a* 
rion whatever to claims of Indians not at present domiciled in Kenya. 
Herein lies the danger. 

I would suggest to Mr. Shums-ud-din a wiser course than the com- 
position of flamboyant literature of the quality of his letter namely 
to wipe India from the picture and concentrate on the Indians in Kenya ; 
to And out their reai griveances, not those corrected and dictated by the 
Indian Government ; and to put them forward with sobriety and can- 
dour. For if one thing is more certain than another in the present con- 
troversj' it is that the European population will hear no arguments and 
discuss no terms whatever unless they first receive a binding guarantee 
against indiscriminate interference and colonisation from India. 

The right of communities 'within the British Empire to determine 
free of extraneous influences, their own composition and constitution is 
irrefutable, and has been so acknowledged by the Imperial Conference 
and even by Mr. Sastri himself, and we shall exhaust every means 
available to us to maintain that principle. 

The real ground for fear on the part of the Kenya Indians lies in 
this feature of the Indian Problem. 

Men goaded to exasperation in this w ay cannot, in the heat of passion, 
always be relied on Tor strict control of their actions. So long as we are 
undisturbed by extrinsic interference in the settlement of our disputes 
the Indians may dismiss from their minds their alleged fears of “ the 
murder of all the Indians in the Country’* and the like blood and thunder. 

But let them show some of that ordinary commonsense which is 
a necessary qualification for any franchise by dissuading their friends in 
India from poking through the bars at the wounded buffalo with which 
they themseives are caged. 

The remedy for their perturbation of mind lies in their own hands. 
Let them drop India and come fonvard as Kenya Indians. 

Yours etc., 

J. F. H. Hart**:*. 

Ruiru, February 3. 

A PARALLEL CASE. 

To the Editor , “ E. A. Standard” 

(8) Sir, — Forty years seems a long time to hark back but it is safe 
to say that even now no new comer to India w ill have been there many 
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weeks before lie hears some mention of the 4 4 Ilbert ” Bill. Stirring 
incidents of the great mutiny are dead and forgotten, large measures 
of present-day 44 reform ” excite but passing interest, but it will be many 
generations before the 44 Ilbert ” Bill and the incidents connected there- 
with are forgotten by, or cease to form a topic of conversation among the 
Europeans in India. 

In view of the present crisis in the settlement of the Indian question 
in this Colony it may be of interest to recall w hat the 4 4 Ilbert ” Bill was, 
the excitement it engendered among the entire European community of 
India and the steps which they took to protect their rights. It was in 
1882, when a Liberal Ministry w as in power at home, the Marquis of Ripon 
was sent to India as Viceroy to undertake a measure of 44 Reform” which 
in this instance took the form of an attack on the most cherished rights 
of the European community. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Courtnay Ilbert was the legal member of the 
Viceroy’s Council and Lord Ttipon’s lieutenant in introducing this 
44 reform” scheme officially known as the 44 Criminal Procedure Code 
Amendment Act” but which from its sponsor, lias been always called 
the 44 Jlbert Bill ” By this act it was proposed to repeal Chapter 33 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, which lays down tlic procedure governing 
trials of European British subjects and Americans accused in criminal 
cases. Under the provisions of this Chapter a European British subject 
or American, unless he voluntarily waves his rights as such can be tried: — 

(a) By a first class Magistrate and J. P. who himself must be an 
European, without a jury, who can inflirt imprisonment up to one month. 

(b) By a District Magistrate with the aid of a Jury of whom the 

majority are Europeans, who can give a sentence up to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

(:) By a Sessions Judge with the aid of a Jury the majority of 
whom are Europeans, who can pass sentence up to six months’ imprison- 
ment. 

(d) By a High Court with the aid of a Jury consisting of a majority 
of Europeans who can pass any sentence according to law including the 
death penalty. 

9 f 

Obviously in a country like Tndia, where the subordinate native 
Magistracy, especially in those days, were ignorant of European customs 
and feelings, and very often ignorant of tlxe English language, liable also 
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sometimes to be swayed by local popular feeling such safeguards are 
absolutely necessary to ensure the fair trail of European accused. No 
question of “ race animosity ” enters into the matter. The punishment 
provided for offences committed are the same for European or Indian, 
it merely provides a square deal for the European and his inalienable 
right to be tried by his peers: 

The “ Tlbert”’ Bill proposed at one stroke to destroy these safe- 
guards and wipe out their incontestable rights. The result would have 
been to have handed the European British or American accused over to 
an Indian Magistracy who according to their powers, could inflict 
imprisonment from one month up to two years without the aid of a 
Jury. To a Sessions Judge, who might himself be an Indian with the 
aid only of a couple of Assessors (the jury system had not been introduced 
in Sessions Courts in those days) who might also be Indians who could 
inflict any legal penalty including death (but in that case subject to 
the confirmation of the High Court) or to a High Court with the aid 
of a Jury the whole or majority of whom might be Indians. 

When tlic provisions of this Bill were first made public a storm 
of indignation swept over the entire European community of India. 
Hundreds of protest meetings were held which had sometimes the 
active and in the majority of cases the passive support of the local 
Government officials. When it became evident that in spite of the 
intense feeling aroused the Government of India, supported by the 
Secretary of State, and relying on their official majority in the Legislative 
Council, were determined to carry the measure through other and more 
sinister steps were taken with a view to counteract it. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of these measures, but they 
included as a last resort armed and active resistance, for which purpose 
practically the whole European community from the highest to the lowest 
were thoroughly organised. The attitude of the Eurpean Civil Service 
in this crisis was with few r exceptions one of warm sympathy with the 
rest of the European community. What would actually have happened 
had matters come to a head it is difficult to say, but the generally accepted 
view at the time was that the Civil Service, with some exceptions, perhaps, 
would not have joined and would not have been asked to join in the open 
revolt but w ould have stuck to their posts and “ carried on” in sympathy 
with it. 
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As events happened, neither they nor the eon n try were put to 
the test. Tn spite of the Bill being a Government measure, there 
were stalwarts on the Government side of the Legislative Council who were 
bitterly opposed to it. These headed by the then Lieut. -Governor of 
Bengal, declined to sell the birthright of their countrymen and act 
against the dictates of tlicir conscience at the behest of either Viceroy 
or Secretary of State, with the result that when the Bill came up before 
the Council, these stalwarts of the Government both spoke against it 
and voted against it, and by their aid it was defeated. 

So ended the history of the most deliberate attack on the rights 
of the British in India, an attack which was not engineered by the 
Indians but by our own people at home against their brethren abroad i 
The sounds of its strife have died away, but it will be many years yet 
before its history and the stirring incidents connected therewith are 
forgotten. The chief and most heartening conclusion to be drawn from 
it is that though the Briton both at home and abroad is apt to take 
manv hard knocks “ lying down,” lie will combine and show a united 
front against an unwarranted attack on what he considers his incontest- 
able and inalienable rights as a Briton, from whatever quarter that 
attack mny come. 

Yours eh\, 

“ A 

Nairobi, February 5. 


o 
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I. THE KENYA PROBLEM, 

Its Origin and Growth. 

The Times nf India , February l i, 192". 

The position of the Indian in the Colonies has now assumed a 
phase which will test the statesmanship of the Empire’s leaders. In 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada the situation is not so acute, 
because there are at present only small numbers in those Dominions* 
Mr. Sastri was therefore able to get, if not all he wanted, at least a 
fairly sympathetic hearing. In South Africa, Natal, and Kenya, however, 
the position is very different, and matters arc fast reaching a deadlock. 
This is especially the case in the lost -mentioned colony, and, as one wlu> 
knows that country, and has at the same time spent nearly thirty years 
in the East, it is hoped that the writer may be able to throw some light 
on the problem. 

Before it is possible to grasp the present state of affairs, it will be 
advisable to explain how the colony came into the possession of England. 

Mombasa, which is on an island separated from the mainland by 
a channel only a few hundred yards across, has been a port from early 
times. It takes its name from Mombasa in Oman, from which town its 
original founders seem to have come. It is mentioned by Tbn Batuta 
in 1331 A. D. as a large place, and, when Vasco-de-Gama visited it, Ins 
found it a place of considerable commerce, containing amongst its inhabi- 
tants Christians of St. Thomas and Calicut ‘ Banyas." From about 
1506, when it was captured by Almeyda, until their final expulsion in 
1698, the town was in the hands of the Portuguese. After this it came 
under Mahomcdan rule again, and laterly formed part of the Sultanate; 
of Zanzibar. 'Ihe British East Africa Company obtained its charter in 
1888, and two years later Mombasa was handed over to Great Britain, 
when Germany surrendered her protectorate owr AVitu and the coast 
up to Kismay in return for Heligoland 


THE COMING OF THE INDIAN. 

Until the advent of the Company, which on account of financial 
difficulties handed over its rights in 1895, there was practically no settle- 
ment beyond Mombasa. Little was known of the hinterland, save by 
traders and big game hunters. 
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Although, as has been already stated, men from India, chiefly 
from the West Coast, have been amongst the inhabitants of the port 
since the fourteenth century, no attempt was ever made by them to 
colonise or develop the country. If any Indian had ever penetrated 
the interior, he had done so in connection with some slave caravan, or 
as some sportsman’s servant. As one of the arguments advanced by 
Indians in support of their case is that they were the first to colonise 
East Africa, the statement of Mr. B lay den - Tay lor, one of the earlier 
settlers is worth quoting : — 

“ As a resident in Kenya of some 23 years, let me say that, prior 
to the advent of the European, and construction of the Uganda railway 
no Indian was seen beyond Mombasa, none crossed to the mainland, 
much less did they penetrate to the Highlands, opened up, and now 
occupied J:y Europeans.” 

On the commencement of the railway in 189’?, contrary, from 
what is said in the colony, to the advice of some of the contractors who 
offered to employ only native labour, Indian coolies were brought over 
in large numbers for construction work, and with them came foremen, 
clerks, and in general, the subordinate officials. As was natural, and 
army of petty contractors, pedlars, and shopkeepers followed in their 
wake, many of whom settled down and they, or their families, can be 
found in the townships, often in the possession of the most valuable pro- 
perty. Most of these are, as might be expected, from the Bombay 
Presidency, and Kathiawar. Many of the r, lerks and shop assistants are 
from Goa, while a very fair sprinkling of Sikhs and Punjabi Mussalmans 
are to be found as carpenters and mechanics — * fundis’ as they are called 
locally. 

With the increase of the Indian population, doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional men have commenced to practise amongst their own 
community, but their numbers arc not large, and, beyond these and a 
few Parsees, there are hardly any Indians who would be regarded in 
their own country as of any social standing. 


THE WAR AND AFTER. 

. Such then, arc the Indians as a whole that one sees in the colony. 
So far as one could learn by talking to those one met, there was little 
desire, in the early days, tm the part of these men to acquire any special 
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privileges, nor were they needed. The radian was doing far too well in 
trade w ith the savage tribes, carefully protected by the European adminis- 
tration, to worry himself about political grievances. Tt was not tilt 
some time after the outbreak of the war, when most, if not all the settlers 
who were physically fit, were on act ive service, that any serious pretensions 
to equal political status were made. Towards the close of hostilities, 
when people were beginning to ask what was to be done with the old 
German territories, a most unfortunate suggestion was put forward 
by Sir Theodore Morrison that India should undertake their colonisation. 
It may seem invidious to dispute her capacity for such work, but at any 
rate it will tax the brain of the most ingenious to discover where she 
has attempted — much less succeeded in — such a mission. 

That certain Indian races make magnificent soldiers, and proved 
their mettle on many a battlefield, no one would deny, but of them was 
not the Kenya colonist. As the Indian in East Africa is constantly 
claiming his share in the government of the country on the ground 
of military service, it is only fair to point out that, in this lespeet he did 
not live up to the high example set him by those in his motherland. Of 
the Indian population, estimated at about 20,000 less than 1,100 became 
members of the Forces, of whom only 370 were of combatant rank, 
and of these, not even one w as w ounded in action. In striking contrast 
was the war record of the natives, 000,000 of whom served, either in 
the King's African Rifles, or in the Labour and Transport Corps*, or acted 
as carriers, and whose losses were estimated at nothing less tlnn ten per 
cent. 

There is no intention to belittle the services of the Indian troops, 
who need no commendation. The question which has to he asked is, 
whether the Kenya Indians’ war record is one of which they can really 
be proud and whether it affords good grounds on w hich they can press 
their claims. One can hardly resist the feeling that it would be wiser 
on their part not to demand too close a scrutiny into their war services, 
and that it would be better for them to follow another line of argument. 

In the next article the demands of the Indian Colonists will be 
given, and an attempt made to show how far they arc, or are not, 
justified at the present moment. In the same way, later on, the Euro- 
pean case w r ill be presented. It is hoped in this manner to lay before the 
public the two sides of the question with as little bias as is possible in 
the circumstances, and to enable those who arc interested to grasp 
the ooints at issue. • 
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February 15, 192 4 *. 

?. INDIAN DEMANDS SET OUT. 

The movement on the part of the Indians in Kenya for political 
lights started during the war, when as was pointed out, practically the 
whole of the Eurofiean male population was on active service, and, 
with the rise of the extremist agitation in this country, rapidly gather- 
ed force. At length the subject was throughly examined in detail by 
Lord Milner, who in 1920 published the Despatch in which a Policy was, 
laid down. Though by no means entirely acceptable to the English 
this was more or less agreed to, in order not to embarrass the British 
Government at a time when their hands were full of the difficulties which 
arose as the aftermath of the war. 

The main points of this Despatch w T ere: — 

(а) The recognition of the right of occupation of the reserved 

portion of the Highlands by Europeans to the exclusion 
of Asiatics. 

(б) The upholding of the principle of segregation. 

(c) The limitation of the right of Indian representation on the 
Legislative Council to two members elected on a communal 
franchise. 


— — 0 

THE INDIAN PROGRAMME 

To these provisions the Indians took strong exception, and in 
return formulated their demands which may be detailed as follow : — 

(a) The right to bold any position, however eminent, in the 

Civil Service and local Military Forces. 

(b) The right to equal representation w ith the European on the 

Legislative Council on a common franchise. 

C) The right to acquire land in the hitherto reserved portion 
of the Highlands. 

(d) The abolition of the principle of segregation, 

(e) The right to penetrate the country in an unrestricted numbers. 
The two main planks on which they based their claims were, first 

that they were British subjects; and second, that Indians had rendered 
loyal service during the w&r. 
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As already shown, the second claim is rather difficult to put forward, 
because, whatever the Indian regular troops had done — and that they 
rendered invaluable aid no one would deny — the local members of the 
community failed in this respect, ns their record shows. Moreover, 
with comparatively few exceptions, they do not come from those races 
that furnish the bulk of our fighting troops. 


RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 

The first claim is not unnatural, nor, on the face of things, unrea- 
sonable. It certainty does seem at first sight anomalous that men should 
in theory be given full rights of citizenship, and in practice should find 
that they cannot exercise them. 

Before examining this anomaly, however, it is well to see how far 
the Orientals in Kenya are truly British subjects. Those that come 
from British territory have a strong case, hut a very fair number who 
are advancing their demands, are, strictly stealing, subjects of one or 
other of the native states. Many come from Kathiawar, Baroda, and 
other places, where, when they return, they are under the rule of their 
own chiefs. The European has no Incus stavd : in these states, he cannot 
sue their rulers, and, in many instances, is unable to purchase even a 
square yard of land should ho wish to do so. It hardly seems, therefore, 
that men from native states have any very grave cause for complaint, 
if they are debarred from certain privileges in a colony. 

The demand of the settler to limit the rights of Indians will be 
taken up later, but it is well to remember that the scV-go\ eining dominions 
do not accept the postulate that any one, whether English or otherwise, 
has an indubitable claim to enter their land on the ground that he is a 
citizen of the Empire. Some years ago a number of hatters from England 
were refused admission into Australia, and quite recently steps were 
being taken to prevent the immigration of those whose presence it is 
thought may not be altogether to the advantage of the colony. 

The right to hold any position, however high, in the Civil or 
Militafy services is a constantly reiterated demand, but it is probably 
put forward more from sentimental reasons than from any genuine 
desire on the part of its sponsors to take advantage of the right if conceded* 
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SERVICE IN THE K. A. R. 

The King’s African Rifles is a very considerable body of men of 
various tribes recruited from all over the continent. They are officered 
in the main, if not entirely, by Europeans who apply to be seconded from 
their British regiments, to which they return after a certain term of 
service. It is very unlikely that, if the concession to enter the corps was 
granted to Asiatics, a sufficient number of Europeans would volunteer 
for attachment. In such a case would it be possible for the former to 
command and recruit these levies 9 To anyone who knows conditions in 
Africa such as state of affairs is to say the least doubtful. The surround* 
ings of the troops in Nairobi are pleasant enough, but most of the “ j>osts ” 

- — it would be a travesty of words to call them cantonments — are far 
aw ay in the wilder parts, in the dense jungles, or on the insalubrious desert 
tracts along the northern frontiers, furthermore, only a very few of 
the K. A. R. are quartered in Kenya itself. It is doubtful to say the 
least of it, whether the average Indian, who dislikes being separted for 
long from liis home and family, w ould care about serving for months on 
end, and far from the amenities of life, often without a single companion 
of his own race, in a tent or at best a mud and wattle but. 

It will probably be said that it is not men of the type that is met 
with in Kenya who would want to join, hut scions of the hereditary 
lighting races. This again is a very moot point. With the increase in 
the “ Indianisation" of the army in this country it is fairly certain that 
any opening for a commission in the Indian regiments will be desired, 
where the officer will be amongst his own kith and kin, rather than in a 
corps composed of savages, who, though undoubtedly brave, possess 
many characteristics utterly repugnant to a man from Hindustan. All 
are meat -eaters, many arc from races who would practise cannibalism 
at once, were they permitted to do so, while anyone who knows some of 
the pleasing traits of the Kavirondo — the Irishman of East Africa 
could not conceive of any Indian desiring to have close contact with him. 
The Africans, moreover, though a complete savages, are not so easily 
managed as might be imagined, and it has yet to be proved that the 
Indian has the capacity far recruiting and training such men. 

o 

SENTIMENT AND PRIVILEGE. * 

As regards the Civil Service, the feeling between them and the 
settlers is not always as it might be. Even to men of their own race 
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the English colonists are not always too friendly, and whether they would 
be likely to show a greater tendency to co-operation with the Indian official 
is at least open to question. Certainly onecan not imagine men who 
could obtain a fairly good post in their own land volunteering for service 
in Kenya. 

One has a right to ask, therefore, whether, just to meet a senti- 
mental desire — however natural, or even laudable in itself — it would 
be practical politics immediately to grant a concession, which could not 
lead to any tangible result. 

A point frequently advanced by the settler is that though the more 
moderate party may be loyal, the speeches and acts of the extremists 
in the past two or three years have shown that there is an influential 
section in India who arc openly demanding separation from the Empire. 
What, they ask, woidd be the position of the settler, if that party should 
contrive to get some of its own men into the services, with a view to 
establishing a read-made colony for the new Indian republic ? 

Is it not worth while for the Indian to consider whether it is not 
wiser to drop agitating for a privilege, of which, so far as can be seen 
at present, they have no intention of taking advantage? Would it not 
be better for them to concentrate for the moment on the “ Tndianisation ” 
of their home troops, until it can he seen how far the educated classes arc 
really desirous of a miliatry life, and to what extent, apart from the fight- 
ing races, the people as a whole are an nous to enter upon the hardships 
and dangers incidental to a soldier’s life? The “ camarade; i ” of the 
regimental me ss, in which men of different types of social culture have to 
meet and fraternise, has yet to he built up, and it must of necessity com- 
mence in this country, where the conditions are more favourable than 
any where else. When once an arim officered by men of both races, 
has bee i firmly established, and is working harmoniously and satisfac- 
torily, there would probably be little difficulty for any young man of an 
adventurous spirit, and coming with a gootl reputation from his corps, 
to apply successfully for term of service in the Kind’s African Rifles. 
Up to the present, however, the time has certainly not yet come. 

o 

February 16, 1923. 

3. AFRICAN NATIVE CLAIMS. 

The strenuousness with which the demand fpr equal representation 
is opposed, so that even the much modified compromise, which has 

11 
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just been suggested, has been turned down, must seem to those unreason- 
able. The truth is, however, that the European feels in this matter that 
he has got liis back up against the wall. It is all very well to say that 
everyone should enjoy an equal franchise, and common electorate. 
In practice this would, in the main, be elected by the Indian influence, 
as they are in the majority of something like two to one, and to this the 
Englishman will not submit. What will be eventually the way out of 
the deadlock it is diflieult to prophesy. There is, however, one point, 
which whether the Indian sees it clearly or not, will soon arise, if he were 
to succeed in his demand, and that is that the natives will begin to 
put forward similar claims. Already Swahilis nad Somalis are urging 
that they should he treated as being of a different social standing from 
the rest of the natives, and insist on pa\ ing a higher hut tax. 

The African may be an ignorant savage, but he is no fool, and 
if he finds that all that is needed is a little agitation, he will pick up 
cat'll -words, and demand political rights. 

That types like the Masai, Nandi, Kavirondo or Lumbwa would 
make much advance for a long time to come is unlikely, but the Kikuyu 
is different. He has a greater nascent aptitude for learning than the 
other tribes, and more than a learning towards intrigue. He is by far 
the best agriculturist in East Africa, but he is by no means the most 
pleasant individual, and it is noteworthy that the swollen -headed wind- 
bag, Thukn, came from the clan. The fact that the Kikuyu, in imitation 
of the Buganda, has started an Association is significant. It is hard to 
believe that such a society could have been conceiv ed, and run as a polii i- 
cal affair, solely by a collection of savages. 

Closely connected with the franchise is the question of unrestricted 
immigration. Should the latter demand be conceded, as well as the equal 
vote, it is easy to see that the Indian must ultimately be the controlling 
political force in the country, no matter wluit safeguards are devised. 
“ The inevitable final step will be the virtual evacuation of the colony by 
its European population, since the two civilisations, from every point of 
view, are so opposed, that a mived community of the two ra r, es is im- 
possible.” ( c< Memorandum” Nairiobi, 1921 A 

It is probably that the reply of the Indian will be that this h a solu- 
tion much to be desired. In other words that they can see no reason 
why their country should not have a colony of its own, and, if, because 
he happens to be in a minority, and doesn't like it, the Englishman chooses 
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to depart, that is his own affair. This is a perfectly understandable 
attitude, but it makes quite clear why the Englishman on his side make s 
an equally uncompromising stand. 

SEGREGATION. 

A large bone of contention is that of segregation. At the moment, 
this is on racial lines. The reason, as is well known, is that the social 
customs of the two communities are radically different. A stroller 
down the Indian quarter of Nairobi will bes truck, by the dirt, not 
merely as compared with the part occupied by the European, but 
with those areas allotted to the African races. The answer to this that 
a proper amount is not spent upon the Asiatic location is pcihaps not 
wholly un justifiable, but, at the same time, to see the inhabitants flinging 
the contents of their household utensils into the street, which are also 
used, especially by the children, for purposes usually confined to latrines, 
does not add to its salubrity, nor does it incline the Englishman to seek 
a closer acquaintance with those whose habits differ so widely from his 
own. The writer was one day walking through the suburb of Park lands. 
It- is composed of dainty bungalows, eacli in a charming garden, carefully 
tended, and tilled with flowers. Amongst them was one, the paths of 
which were half grass, the lawns had rarely been cut, a few straggling 
bushes in pots on the verandah was all in the way of flowers, unless the 
family washing, strung out on a line, could be regarded as such. The 
name on the gate was that of a vakil. To the Indian any objection to 
fjuch a use of the compound seems absurd. Tlie clothes had been washed 
and cleaned, and were merely hanging out to dry. As for the garden, 
well, no doubt flowers were pretty, but they were not essential, and 
labour is expensive. 

To the rest of the inhabitants, such a place is an eyesore, and what 
is more, affects the letting value of the houses on the adjacent plots. 

The solution of the segregation difficulty might be found in basing 
it on the style of living. Let those who are prepared to submit to the 
more exacting demands of the European in the way of tidiness and 
sanitation, be permitted to live in that area, while those who desire 
to maintain the (Oriental standard might be restricted to another. In 
practice, it is probable that few Indians would take advantage of the re- 
laxation of the present rule, as there are few wllo live in European f 
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style. At the same time it does not seem altogether fair that those who 
dislike the surroundings of a bazaar as much as the Englishman himself, 
should be unable to get away from them. 

o — — 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

The last claim of the Indian is the right to take up land in the 
so-called “ White Highlands." There is no doubt that, whether it was 
right to have given it or not, the Europeans have from the first been led 
to suppose that they had a definite promise that the portion of the 
country should be reserved for them, and on that understanding they have 
sunk their capital. For that reason they are not likely to give up the 
conditions on which they came out to settle, and which, if abrogated, will 
be the decrease the value of their property immediately. Whate\CT may 
be the vie .vs of India as to the right of the Colonial Office to permit 
such an understanding, they have to remember that no protest, was made 
at the time nor can they point to one single case of any Indian having 
taken up land there for farming when he had the chance. It seemes most 
difficult to get rid of a preconceived notion. A few days ago in an article 
in The Ltadir published at Allahabad, the writer says: — “ If the Indians 
went to Kenya long before the Europeans were there, what do the latter 
care. It has been already shown that no Indian over did settle in Kenya, 
and it is very doubtful if any ever visited the country before the 
days of the Company. If this statement is incorrect, it is easy for the 
other side to bring forw ard facts to contradict it. That Orientals have 
been trading with, and residing in Mombasa for more than four hundred 
3 cars is quite possible, but there is no sign that the}' ever colonised 
much less ruled, any part of East Africa. 


Febrva > y 17, 1923. 

4. EUROPEANS CLAIMS. 

To obtain n iust proportion of the views of both sides, we must 
try to examine the claims of the Europeans. 

»• k 

The principles, which the Convention of Associations of Kenya 
affirmed in June 191$, and reaffirmed in 1921, may be summed up in 
the following five cardinal points. — 
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fi) Strictly controlled immigration at present with a view to 
ultimate prohibition, consistently with the principle enun- 
ciated in 1917, and confirmed in 1021, by the Impeded 
Conference of the inherent right of every community, 
within the Empire to determine the composition of its own 
por illation. 

(it) Two nominated and not selected Indian members of the 
Legislative Coi.n r ii. 

(Hi) Segregation in csidential areas and, where practicable, in 
commercial areas also. 

(ir) No alienation to Asiatics of land in the Highlands area, 

(r) P'dl recogniton of existing Asiatic property tights. 

To the last, of course, no one will take exception. There is no in- 
tention take away Wiafc has already been required, or forcibly to 
interfere will) si»cl» rights as the Indian already possesses. What is 
aimed at. is to prevent the colony being overrun by people who have 
a lower standard of lhinj and by a quiring property in the future in 
areas from whi h Le is at present debarred, to end bv ousting the white 
settler. 

o 

COMMUNAL RIGHTS. 

In the first of the clove ‘ points ' in claiming the right of every 
community within the Empire to determine the composition of its 
own population, it is assumed that it shall be the European who shall 
determine what that composition shall be e\ on though he is in a numerical 
minority. To this the Indian not altogether unnaturally takes excep- 
tion. Unfortunately, when people talk politically they do so by the 
very simple method of the counting of heads. This may work fairly w r ell 
in a more or less homogeneous nation, but democratic theories do not 
always square with what is possible in practice. Surely mere numbers 
are not the sole criterion in a question of this sort ! Physically and in- 
tellectually the average European in Kenya is far ahead of the Asiatic 
immigrant. To see a really stalwart member of the latter race is 
an exception. The men one sees are not the type one would me^t 
with in a ./at or Rajput district, or in the Punjab, and when an English- 
man engages a petty contractor or mistri to do some wxrk for him, the 
latter almost always requests the employer to give orders to his African 
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assistants, as he finds it difficult otherwise to pet them to obey him* 
The native is a man of powerful physique, and, if he chooses to refuse to 
listen to the orders of his Indian overseer, the latter is in a quandary, 
and the writer lias seen more than once an Indian ‘ fundi’ treated by his 
men in a way that lie himself would not have stood for a moment. 

Intellectually there are few, except a small number of professional 
men, who can boast of more education than is usually acquired by an 
ordinary clerk, and one does not come across many even approaching 
the mental calibre of those one meets on the Indian Legislative Councils 
and University Senates. It is therefore not altogether unnatural — 
whether democratic or not is another matter- for the stronger race to 
refuse to be swamped by weight of numbers. 


UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION. 

At present every person arriving in Kenya has to furnish j>roof 
that he lias got regular employment or to deposit a sum of about f L> 
sterling. In the case of the Indian only about a fifth of this is demanded, 
which is often furnished by the resident community to those who a 
unable to find the amount. There is no reason v liy theie should be this 
diflerencc, but up to the moment, no change has been made. 

The obieetion to unrestricted immigration is that it would lead to 
a flooding of the country with the poorer classes, whose ideals in hygiene 
and sanitation are not of the highest. The African natives are singularly 
clean in the surroundings, and being very few in number, compared 
with the country they inhabit, do not spread disease like cholera. 
Apart from any pledge, the European would probably do all in his 
X>ow er to keep out the labouring (lasses from the White Highlands, lest 
that area, which is singularly free from disease, and very sparsely 
populated, should lose its present characteristics. 

Whether the African himself would look with satisfaction on an 
increase of a class, which would take up and till the land from which 
they themselves have been ousted, is a moot point. Until the advent 
of the settler, and in fact for some time after, the constant intertribal 
wars kept the population low% and, as many of the clans, are pastoral, 
rather than agricultural, this was a necessity to insure sufficient grazing 
for their flocks and hbrds, but, w ith the introduction of law and order, the 
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balance of Nature will not be maintained by the spear or the axe, and in 
consequence, their numbers are bound to rise considerably in the future, 
and it will constitute a very serious problem, should the “reserves” 
become too crowded. 


o 

A CASTE ARGUMENT. 

The demand for the removal of segregation has already been 
discussed. In this connection, the European rather carries the war 
into the enemy's camp. c ‘ A people which has elevated caste into 
a religion and carried the principle of exclusiveness to the extreme 
pitch can hardly be taken seriously in their objections to segregation. 
In fact the leaders of the local Indian agitation have boasted that Indains 
have no wish to live amongst Europeans and that they claim to be en- 
titled to live where they 7 choose on principle only” 

It certainly does seem somewhat anomalous that a race which 
is some parts of their home-land refuse to permit many of their own 
countrymen even to approach them, should be surprised when the 
principle is extended to themselves. At the same time it is to be re- 
gretted that this question could not have been worked out on lines other 
than racial. 

The remaining point, namely that Indians should be represented on 
the Legislative Council by two nominated, and not elected representatives, 
has been met by the Colonial Oflice by 7 proposing constitutcncics so arrang- 
ed as to allow for seven or eight Europeans and four Asiatics. In the 
absence of details it is impossible to discuss the way in which this will 
be met by the settler, but, unless the attitude of the majority has very 
greatly changed, it is most unlikely that they will accept any tiling of so 
far-reaching a nature. 


o 


February 10, 1923. 

5. RACIAL HATERED. 

An attempt has been made to show, as clearly and concisely as 
possible, the demands of the Indian and European settlers in Keny r a. 
The native aspect of the case has been ignored since, for a considerable 
period, there is no likelihood of their being able to take, even should this 
desire, any very serious part in the government Qf the country. 
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A cursory glance at the position as put forward in the press, or 
as it strikes the casual observer, would make it appear that the whole 
trouble is racial antipathy. While a certain extent this is undoubtedly 
true, and while this antipathy has been fanned by provocative acts 
and writings on both sides, the basis of the difficulty is primarily economic 
on the part of the European, and sentimental on that of the Indian. 

If the Indian, or in fact any Oriental, visits Europe or America, 
lie will be received with every courtesy. In most cases he will be treated 
with more consideration than the ordinary stranger, because it is 
realised that he must feel less at home but, once let the same man try- 
to enter a British colony, or the United States as a regular immigrant 
and he is made to feel at once that he is an interloper. Now it cannot be 
that the white races really change their character when they change 
their place of residence, and it can only be that this universal dislike to 
the oriental is based on a general economic fear. The proof of this can 
be found in the fact that the resistance to demands for political status is 
less in propotion to the likely number of immigrants. This explains the 
attitude of the American to the Japanese in California, and that of the 
South African towards the Indian in the Union. Mr. Sastri was able to 
get a more or less sympathetic hearing, in proportion to the fewer or larger 
numbers of his countrymen in the colonies which lie visited. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 

Unfortunately not merely is the Asiatic a serious competitor in 
the commercial world, but the usual type of emigrant is not one that 
commends itself on the whole to the western mind. The Indian com- 
munity in Kenya is composed in the main of men of the mechanic, or at 
the best of the clerical classes. Numbers of them are merely petty traders, 
and there is only a very small percentage indeed of educated or profes- 
sional people. Such persons are not likely to commend much respect 
from a social point of view and when added to this it is remembered that 
this population did nothing in the late w ar to share in the defence of the 
colony but, while almost the whole white male inhabitants were on 
active service, they were busy taking advantage of their absence to 
improve their commerical position, the feeling against them became 
accentuated. * 
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But this alone would not have aroused the bitterness of feeling 
that undoubtedly has arisen, had not the politicans stepped in to make 
things worse. Witli the advent of Gandhi-ism, and the racial hatred 
eutivated by the extremists party in India, there was bound to be a 
strong reaction. The settler has been made to feel that Kenya has 
been specially selected for attack, because it is more vulnerable than 
the self-governing Dominions, and that it is being used as a lever to force 
the Home Government to accede to a further transfer of power to the 
people of this country. When they see men like Sir Theodore Morrison 
offering East Africa to India as a colony, and the Home politicians be- 
seeching the settler to acquiesce in demands, but they may find themselves 
embarrassed, they naturally ask why they and their interests should be 
sacrilieed. strong comments have been made on the recent threats of 
violence. Such threats are much to be regretted, the more so as it is 
difficult- to imagine that Englishmen would dream of attacking men 
unless their own lives were in danger. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the Indians have themselves, in a similar manner, already 
spoken of using aimed force. Jn July 1021, at a mass meeting of Indians 
in Nairobi, a bat belonging to Air. Gandhi was auctioned for a large sum 
amidst scenes of wild enthusiasm. At this same meeting one of their 
leaders in an English speech stated:— 4 ’ When we get self-government in 
India, we too can bring our cannons and line s, and tight for our rights in 
this colony A local organ of the party quotes with approval the 
following telegram from Marcus Garvey, President of the International 
Congress of Negores at New' York, to Mr. Gandhi : “ Accept best wishes 
4000.000,000 negroes, through us their representatives, for the speedy 
emancipation of India from the thraldom of foreign op? resyiin. You may 
depend on us for whatever help we can give” 


THE INSULT TO THE PRINCE. 

Last, but by no means least, the insulting treatment meted out 
to the Prince of Wales has eaten deep into the heart of the colonial. 
The Indian does not, and probably never, will, realise how bitterly 
that action has been resented by the Dominions, In spite of the efforts 
of the authorities to minimise the success of the boycott, the doings of 
the nomco-operhtion party at Bombay, Allahabad, Benares, Peshawar, 
and elsewhere are now' well-known through private letters, and it is 
difficult to decide whether the colonists are more infuriated with this 
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country for its discourtesy to the Prince, or with the Government for the 
suppression of facts. The individual, when confronted with this, express- 
es his deep regret, but tries to excuse it on the ground that it was not 
meant for disrespect to the son of the King but as a protest against 
what was regarded as unjust treatment by the Bureaucracy. The Euro- 
pean is unable to appreciate this subtle distinction. His reply is : “If 
India was loyal at heart, how was it that a handful of extremists was 
able so to cow the public as to prevent them from joining in a welcome ? 
It will take years to undo the mischief that has been done. r J’be colonial 
has seen the fruits of non-co-operation, and is not likely to be misled by 
any declaration as to its non-violent character. 


STANDARDS OF LI VI NO. 

* 

That racial hatred has been gravely accentuated, has, alas, to 
he acknowledged, but it has also clouded the main issue, which is 
economic, and to a certain extent hygienic. Say wiiat one will, the 
fact remains that any Asiatic, he he Indian, Chinese, or Japanese, can 
live in what to him is comfort on a standard to which the European 
cannot conform, if the former is allowed to enter a land on the same 
terms the latter must go under. Whatever may be said for freedom in 
theory, it will only work within limits in practice. This applies, not 
merely to races, but to classes. 

The theory of freedom of contract lias been discarded in the in- 
terests of the so-called working man, who by this trades-union can 
refuse to allow' liimself to be exploited. H the capitalist tries to get 
more than w hat the industrialist regards as legitimate the latter does 
not trouble about theoretical rights, but puts all his power into operation. 
It may be urged that, in his case it is the w ealthier or capitalist class that 
is dominating the poorer. Poverty and riches are, however, only rela- 
tive. Fronl the point of view' of an Asiatic the European may appear 
rich, while judged by the latter's standard he is much the reverse. The 
colonist feels that if the Indian demands are met he will be ruined. 
His belief may or may not be right, but it persists, and it is expecting too 
much of human nature to hope that he w ill submit without a struggle. 

Did the Indian have the same standard of living and approximately 
the same type of culture, ho would certainly find no rrtore opposition 
than does the Southern European. Colour in it self lia:> little to do w ith it, 
as this ra* e is often as dark as its Eastern brother. The broad fact re- 
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mains that it is not only in Kenya, not only in the British Dominions, but 
also in America who prides herself on her absence of racial feeling. The 
truth is that, wherever the European standard is adopted, there the 
Oriental cannot be allowed to compete on equal terms, unless the former 
is to disappear. 


THE SOLUTION. 

What then is to he the solution? It is not ho to expected that 
the animosities which have been allowed to grow up, will die down 
immediately, or even quickly 7 . At the bottom they are due on the 
part of the European to a fear of economic destruction; on the part of 
the Indian to a not unnatural resentment, at turn which affairs have 
taken, and which seems to label him as an inferior. 

Let every 7 effort be made to get each side to realise the chief point 
of the other. Let the Indian tiy to understand that the action of his 
opponent is based on economies, and that no amount of argument will 
cause the other to give way where his very existence is in jeopardy. Let 
the other try to understand and sympathise with the Indian in his sen- 
sitiveness to even an appearance of inferiority 7 . Above all let no political 
part} 7 , either at home 1 or abroad, use the present dissension to forward 
their own aims. It behoves us all, of whatever race we may be, and es- 
pecially those of us who are the more advanced and educated, to try to 
promote more friendly relations. Finally let both sides ponder on 
the opinion which appeared \ery recently in The Times. This paper 
upholds the right of white settlers in Kenyui to insist on the maintenance 
of order, the safeguarding of their own future, and the future of the colony 
It states that there is no desire on the part of the people of the Empire 
to shirk the implied consequences of the resolution of the Imperial Con- 
ference on the subject, but it is time that the Indians ceased to regard the 
settlement of Indian subjects within the Empire as a legitimate grievance. 
This implication is one not of inferiority but of difference, and a satis- 
factory settlement would seem to imply the granting to Indians of ade- 
quate representation in the discussion of affairs, without holding out to 
them the prospect that the future of East Africa will fall under their 
control . • 
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If. THE KENYA PROBLEM. 

From The Indian Standpoint. 

By C. F. Andrews. 

The Times of India , March 10, 1923. 

T have just read through, with the greatest possible interest, the 
articles recently contributed to The Times of India on the Kenya Problem. 
As the subject itself has now reached a very critical stage, and it is likely 
to be before the public for some time to come, 1 trust that The Times 
of India will allow me to present the position in Kenya more nearly from 
the Indian standpoint than the writer of those articles has been able to do. 

In order to show the very grave importance of the question at 
the very outset, it is not too much to say that upon the issue of the 
Kenya situation, more than any other, the final relation of India to 
Great Britain is likely to rest. A false settlement of the Kenya pro- 
blem, to the logical Indian mind, almost inevitably implies a breach in 
the relation between India and the British Empire. It moans a contra- 
diction of the whole theorv of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
It connotes a return to the former state of subjection and dependence, 
with no hope of Dominion Status. 

1 have had opportunities, which are given to few Englishmen, 
of knowing at first hand, what the real mind of thinking India is. It 
would 1)0 strictly true to say, that 1 have not yet met with a single 
Indian of weight and character, who would not say, — what has so often 
been said in the Imperial Legislative Assembly itself, — that the final 
refusal of equal treatment to Indians in Kenya would mean to him the 
impossibility of Indian remaining in the British Empire, — except in a 
state of subjection which they could not contemplate any longer : there 
is no difference between moderate and extremist, Congress worker and 
non* Congress worker. Let me say further that this dilemma is perfectly 
understood by the Government of India itself. There is, perhaps, 
no question, at the present time, which is causing deeper anxiety at Delhi. 

My one ground for writing this reply to the articles which have 
appeared in The Times of India , is that I have been twice chosen by the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay, of which Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit is the President, to go out to East Africa, and to 
South Africa-, in order to study at first hand, the actual situation, and 
that I was sent to South Africa by the late Mr. Gokhale on an earlier 
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occasion on the same mission. I have, therefore, had a singular oppor- 
tunity of learning to understand the Indian point of view from the leading 
Indians on the spot . 


INDIANS AS PIONEERS. 

My first criticism would be concerning the historical sketch given 
by The Times of India correspondent. It is strange that he has not 
heard anything of Colonel Ainsworth’s farewell statement, before retir- 
ing from the Colony nearly two years ago, which could have corrected 
him on many points. Colonel Ainsworth was out in East Africa from the 
very earliest days of the settlement and had a much more intimate know- 
ledge of the whole situation than Mr. Blaydon Taylor. He ended his 
long career by brilliant service as Chief Commissioner of Native Affairs 
and probably no European even knew the whole country better than he 
did. J regret that l have not got with me a copy of his exact words; 
but he showed, from his own experience, that the Indian trader was tho 
pioneer in ('very fresh advance into the interior, preparing the way by 
peaceful penetration. It is true, that the traders relied on the armed 
force behind him. But it is equally true, that he ran great risks himself 
and continually opened up the road where no European could have 
gone by himself without terrible loss of life through sickness and disease. 
To give a common experience all along in this advance into the interior, 
the Indian trader went ahead into districts saturated with deadly malaria 
and black water fever. Re kept some form of civilisation in evidence, 
in the midst of primitive and naked savagery, where it would have been 
impossible for the European to have penetrated at the outset. All this 
is amply borne out by Mr. Winston Church ill's testimony in his book 
called, “My African Journey” and also by Sir Harry Johnston, and other 
writers. 


A PERSONAL TESTIMONY. 

The same thing is going on oven to-day. There is a short railway 
connecting Lake Victoria Nyanza with Lake Kioga. When I was there, 
I came across an Indian on a miserable salary bolding a very responsible 
position on this railway. He was enfeebled with malaria and so were 
all the other Indians with him. It could not have been possible to keep 
the railway going without their daily assistance, and yet the railway itself 
was a vital link between Uganda and the Soucfon. It would have been 
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economically out of question to have run the traffic entirely with 
Europeans, even if they had been prepared to live in such a malarial district 
district. Or, to take another example, 1 have seen with my own eyes 
on the outskirts of civilisation in the upper provinces of Uganda, how the 
Indian trader even to day goes continually beyond the European. 
The very largely developing cotton trade lias, in a great measure, 
been opened up on account of the Indians pressing forward into the 
interior. 

It was my good fortune to have many conversations with Colonel 
Ainsworth before his departure. No one loved the African more than lie 
did ; but he fully understood, from his own long experience, the great 
part that the Indians had played. He told me once, that the English- 
man would not be in East Africa to-day, if it had not been for the Indian; 
lie was, of course equally certain, that the Indian would not be in East 
Africa to-day without the Englishman. It would add to this the well- 
known historical fact, that the one claim of Great Britain to the Protec- 
torate of East Africa was the presence of Indian subject of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor there before the annexation. Jt was to protect them 
that the country was placed under British rule. The settlement, there- 
fore, bears from the very first a pecular relation to Indian, which has never 
been broken. 


MILITARY SERVICE. 

With regard to the military record of the Indian settlers, com- 
pared with that of the Europeans, many unfair things have been said. 
It is quite obvious that the European settlers, being nearly all of 
them ex-soldiers, ex-sailors, would enlist at once in the army for the 
Great War, in which Great Britain was in deadly peril. It is also true, 
that the Indian traders were not in any sense a natural fighting force. 
But it is equally true that the Indians served the railway faithfully and 
well, which was strategically vital to the war and they worked at 
highest pressure in the railway workshop at Nairobi turning out splendid 
work. Other Indians also did the extremely necessary clerical work, 
under condition of great hardship. But apart from all this, in respect to the 
military conditions of service offered to the Indians and' Africans^alike, 
the truth, if fully known, would reflect but little credit upon the Euro- 
pean. Indeed, the complete distrust of the Indians when the war broke 
out, instead of generous and open comradeship; the constant refusal to 
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accept Indian oilers ot military service; the suspicion attached to Indi- 
ans, as though they were secret spies , the panic which caused innocent 
Indians to he imprisoned and condemned even to death — all tills showed 
a previous attitude of dislike and fear and mistrust, which ought now 
to he buried in oblivion rather than recalled. So also the treatment of the 
h()0,000 Africans by the Europeans in the War had better not bo referred 
to in detail afresh. L have heard the gruesome story told to me by my 
own countrymen, who witnessed what happened, the gastly effect of 
the forced labour, — and I want to hear no more of it. But when the 
4 war records ’ of the Indians are mentioned by Europeans in deprecia- 
tion and contempt, it is necessary to state once and for all, that there is 
another side to the picture. Two simple questions might be put to these 
who delight in taunting the Indians on their lack of military powers. Did 
they ever during the whole war offer to accept Indians, who volunteered, 
on terms of equality ? Was not the a\ hole campaign, from list to last 
carried out on the principle that Indians were, racially, always inferiors? 

When all is said and done it was not the very small number of colonial 
Europeans from Kenya, an ho formed the deciding factor in the East 
African Campaign. It was the great reinforcement which came from 
India, from Croat Britain and from South Africa. Audit would pro- 
bably be agreed by every one, that the nearness of East Africa to India 
was the one saving military factor in the ay hole situation ; for ammuni- 
tion and all kinds of military stores Avere literally poured over to Kenya 
from India, as well as troops. And this is not the first time that India, 
by its nearness, has saved East Africa for Croat Britain. Thus, to sum 
up, if it is true that Croat Britain has played a vital part in the building 
up of East Africa, it is cuqally true that India has played a vital part as 
well, not merely as an economic but also as a military factor. 

2. FROM THE INDIAN STANDPOINT. 

March 19, 1923. 

I shall venture in this present section, to take together certain 
points from articles II and III of The Times of India correspondent. 

Practically, the whole of article II (which advises Indians to drop 
any immediate claim for administrative and military posts) may be 
disposed of in a feAv Avords. The Indian leaders would now agree, in the 
main, Avith your corresponednt. They arc dropping such immediate 
claims for administrative and military posts. 
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When I went out to Kenya Colony, in October 1921, I was 
confronted with the fact, that at a. recent Hound Table Conference 
the Indian leaders had been asked whether they were immediately 
claiming admission to all administrative posts or not. They had 
answered “ Ye-,” when, however, I questioned them as to their real 
intention, they answered me, that they had claimed this right in theory 
but had no intention or capacity, to put the right into practice even if it 
were immediately granted. Since then they have themselves put forward 
very clearly, in a public statement which T have seen, their actual posi- 
tion. While they cannot deny the claim, — because to do so would be to 
deny equal status as a principle, — yet they do not demand any immediate 
practical change in this direction. What, however, they do claim 
immediately, is that all teelmcial posts should bo made entirely free from 
the colour bar. For instance, an Indian engineer, or surveyor, 
architect, should not be kept in an inferior position, and refused advance- 
ment simplv because of his race. 

The Times of India oonespodnent asks the question. — “ Would 
it not be worth while for tin* Indians in East Africa to consider, whether 
it is not wiser to drop agitating for a privilege of which, s <5 far as can 
be seen at present, they have no intention of taking advantage?” The 
answer to this would he, that they have already done so. Jn their for- 
mulated demands to the Colonial Office these subjects are not once men- 
tioned. Theoretically, as the correspondent himself secs, they can never 
abandon the claim; indeed it has already been accepted, by implication 
in the resolution of the Imperial Conference, in London , in July 1921. 
But, practically, they have agreed to postpone it, and I feel certain that 
they have shown statesmanship in such an act. 

THE FRANCHISE. 


So far 1 have dealt with the points raised in article II by The 
Th'py of India correspondent. When we come to the further questions 
discussed in Article III, v e are on much more debatable ground. On 
the Franchise Question, the writer advances the argument, that i 
Indians were admitted to the franchise, educated Sv ahjlis and%o thorn 
Africans might demand the franchise also. The obvious answer would 
be, that nothing could be more fitting. Why should not the African, 
who is educated, have a vote in his own country ? 
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The issue is a perfectly clear one. If the British desire to rule 
East Africa on the Boer policy of the backveldt, — regarding themselves 
as a kind of divinely chosen white race, which can never admit equality 
with any one, who is not a European, then we know where we are. Let 
me take, for instance, in East Africa, the Hon. Sir Vorthrup Macmillan 
with his perfectly definite religious creed as follows : 

<e God’s rule is that the White Race should rule ; and we, in this 
Colony, are determined to follow God's rule/’ 

I know very many Europeans in East Africa, including Dr. Burkitt 
of Nairobi, who would at once say ‘ Amen ’ to that, and who believe in 
it as a religion with all their heart. 

Only, it is surely self-evident, and needs no argument to prove, 
that such a religion of the White Race is irreconcilable with the doctrine 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Cecil Rhodes, though often unscrupulous in his imperial designs 
of territorial expansion, was far greater than this narrow racial creed. 
His formula of “ equal rights for every civilised man ” placed no restric- 
tion on colour or race or creed as such, If any true idea of a Common- 
wealth of Nations is to develop ont of the old outworn and barbarous 
conception of ‘ Empire,’ then it is obvious the t Cecil Rhode's principle 
must be honestly applied. 


IMMIGRATION. 

I have already written a letter to you on the subject of the restric- 
tion of Indian immigration, pointing out that it is the openly declared 
and settled policy of the one authoritative, non-official body represent- 
ing the Europeans of Kenya, called the ‘ European Convention of Associa- 
tions’ to restrict immigration of Indians to East Africa in such a manner 
a3 ultimately to prohibit them from coming at all. The exact words of 
their resolution which has been passed unanimously at each fresh Conven- 
tion read as follow:— “ Strictly controlled Immirgation, at present, 
with a view to ultimate prohibition.” 

Therefore, we are left in no doubt at all concerning the intention of 
the Europeans. They have expressed at a hundred settlers’ meetings 
their final purpose to prohibit all Indians from landing in East Africa 
in the same way that Indians have already been prohibited from landing 
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in South Africa. In an expressive phrase ol Major Grogan’s: 44 South 
Africa has shut the front door to Asiatic immigration ; now East Africa 
must shut their back door.” 

It is the most sinister and ominous news which has yet come through 
from Kenya that the Governor., Sir Kobert Coryndon, is recalled to Lon- 
don and is taking, with him European representatives of the Convention. 
It is practically certain that the new proposals which he is to make to the 
Colonial Office on behalf of the Convention will be to restrict further 
Indian immigration in a drastic manner. 


ABSOLUTE EXCLUSION. 

Every single British dominion within the Temperate Zone has 
already shut its doors against the Indian. Australia has gone further 
still. She has shut the Indian out from her vast tropical northern 
territory, which can never be populated by Europeans. She has also 
excluded Indians from tropical New Guinea, where the Germans pre- 
viously had allowed them to settle. Even in Fiji, which is also in the 
tropics and where Indians were originally brought out in large numbers 
as cheap labour under a scandalous indenture system, there is now a 
strong European party who are rapidly coming into prominence as 
advocates of a 44 White Fiji.” Now once more, in East Africa, which 
is on the Equator and not far distant from Bombay by direct steamer 
service, the settled determination of the British residents is to keep the 
whole territory as a 44 W T hite Man’s Country.” 

The evil does not stop even there. For, as the Kenya settlers 
have righly seen, Mombasa is the door of entry not only to East Africa 
but to the thinly populated parts of Central Africa as well. The British 
intention is to keep the Indians out of the whole area of Africa which is 
within the British Empire. Nothing short of this policy of absolute 
exclusion will ever satisfy the British settler, and repatriation will follow 
hand in hand with prohibition. 

The question naturally rises in overy Indian’s mind who thinks 
about these matters at all 4 W r hat part have I as an Indian in an Empire 
which rejects me even in the Tropics, when I try to land, and gives me 
no citizen rights']” 

It has appealed to me singularly strango that Englishmen resi- 
dent in India do not ( seem to understand to what end such a policy of 
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exclusion and segregation must inevitably lead. If it is logically work- 
ed out it can only point to one conclusion which is the disruption of tho 
British Empire itself. 

SEGREGATION. 

It was to very great interest to me to follow the argument of poor 
correspondent with regard to the European claim for entirely separate 
residential quarters both in commercial and domestic areas, i was 
surprised at the example which he took from Park-lands, Nairobi, of 
the Indian Vakil, whose clothes were put to dry in an unkept garden. 
1 know the Vakil's house well and I have stayed in it. It belongs to a 
Parsec family and is in every respect a sanitary house, as is also the 
house of Mr. Abdulrasul Alladin Visram, who lives opposite*. When 
I was there, the gardens of the tiny group of Indian houses, in the midst 
of their European neighbours, were beautifully kept. I have seen many 
other houses in the neighbourhood which were by no means so tidy 
and neat as those belonging to Indians. At the same time, I agree 
entirely with the writer when he speaks about tlie insanitary condition 
of the bazaar at Nairobi. On all occasions when I addressed public 
meetings in Nairobi I have not failed to condemn this insanitation. At 
the same time it must be pointed out that if you drive any community 
into a ghetto and take away from them all municipal rights you are 
bound to produce insanitary conditions. I have published certain maps 
from Dr. Simpson’s report, which show how the Indians are crowded into 
a tiny space on the edge of a swamp while the whole hill-side is reserved 
for the ‘ European Quarter. 5 As long as this unfairness remains it is 
difficult to lay all the blame on the Indian community for lack of sani- 
tation. 

But again I would come back from these details to the fundamental 
position. Surely complete racial segregation of Indians, if once esta- 
lished by law, — which is what the Europeans aim at, — is imeompatiblc 
with equal status and equal partnership in a Commonwealth. 

The argument is often used that caste prevails in India. The answ-er 
of every Indian leader and of most of the educated Indians who are not 
leaders would be, that they have expected and welcomed something 
better in the British connect ion than a return to the evils of the caste 
system* from wFhich they themselves are seeking to get free. They are 
not prepared to be thrust back into a new caste system from outside just 
as they are trying to escape from the old. 
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It is difficult to describe, as I have seen it, the disappointment which 
is being felt in Tndia to-day. Something greater was expected from Great 
Britain, a new freedom. What is resented set so bitterly is the fact that 
fine phrases about equal partnership are being set down on paper, while 
inreality Indians are still being treated as subject and inferior people. 

3. FROM THE INDIAN STANDPOINT. 

March 14, 1923. 

Perhaps in the long run it ill be found that what is called the 
‘Highlands Question’ is most important of all in its consequences, be 
cause the Highland area with its Capital at Nairobi forms not only the 
centre of all Government for Kenya Colony itself, but is likely also to< 
be the centre of the whole administration of the East African Federation 
which is contemplated in the near future. This Federation or Union 
will include Uganda and Tanganyika and may possible stretch as far 
southward as Nyassaland and Rhodesia. In the North, it may quite 
possibly include the Soudan Province. It needs to be made perfectly 
plain that, in this Highland area, not only is the whole of the agricultural 
land to be segregated from Indians in perpetuity, but also in the tow nships 
the Europeans are to have everything except a narrow strip which will 
be called the Indian quarter. 

What it will mean for the whole of this central block of territory 
to be filled up more and more as each generation goes by w ith Europeans, 
while the Indians are squeezed more and more into a corner, with no right 
of purchasing land outside at all may easily be imagined. What is not 
realised in England and India is the exiguous basis of the claim on which 
the European community has built up its expectation of having this 
vast territory set apart for itself for ever., 

THE CLAIM TO THE HIGHLANDS. 

Many years ago, in 1908, when Lord Elgin was Colonial Secretary, 
a despatch concerning the Highlands w as issued from the Colonial Office. 
In this despatch it was stated that for the purposes of administrative 
convenience Crown lands in the Highlands would be offered to Europeans. 
In the same document, the Indian community w r as reassuird, thai there 
would be no legislation passed discriminating against them in the matter 
of land tenpre. The Indians accepted the terms of the despatch on the 
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understanding that the offer of Crown lands to Europeans was only for 
the first alienation, but that second sales, or transfers, would be in the 
open market ; because, up to that time, the purchase of landed pro- 
perty has been one of the Indian legal rights, and they had been told 
distinctly, in the Despatch itself, that those legal rights would remain 
intact. But their legal position became practically untenable, when, in 
1915, during the Avar period an Act was passed whereby the (jfovenor 
was given the right of veto on all sales or transfers in the Highlands. 
They found then that this veto would always be exercised against Indian 
purchases and was therefore an indirect infringement of their legal status. 
As soon as this new Act was known in India, it was protested against by 
the (Government of India, but to no avail. The (Governor's veto had 
settled the matter against Indian purchases at sales e\ T ery time. 

One of the oldest residents among the Europeans told me that 
he was present when Mr. Winston Churchill, on his official visit as Under- 
secretary, was definitely asked whether Lord Elgin's despatch referred 
to second sales, or transfers of Crown lands, as well as to first alienations 
and he ansAvered that it did not. It only referred to the original grants. 
The truth appears to be that the whole matter has all along been a gigantic 
piece of bluff and the Indian has been the victim. The appropriation 
has been carried out administratively while the promise Avas being con- 
tinually made, that the Indian legal rights A\ould he entirely respected. 

When J was in Kenya, in 1921, T saAV letters from Europeans Avho 
desired to sell their lands to Indians and were not allowed to do so. One 
letter, which 1 remember, urged the Indian very strongly not to abandon 
their claim, as many Europeans A\ished to sell. It lias become impossi- 
ble, however, for Europeans to offer to sell land in the Highlands to 
Indians (i) because the Governor can go on vetoing such sales, and (ii) 
because the majority of Europeans would bring social ostracism to bear 
on the minority w ho tried to do so. 

THE EUROPEAN POSITION. 

Let me make Iavo points perfectly clear : (i) Practically, the whole 
of the land of the Highlands, outside the African reserves and apart 
from tlje small •locations in townships, has already been alienated to 
Europeans . As far as original sales of Crown lands are concerned practi- 
cally the entire Highlands belong to Europeans, to-day. But the Euro- 
peans are not content with that. They wish to make assurance doubly 
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sure, and to legalise the present veto, so as to prevent all future purchases 
by Indians, (ii) The Indian Community in East Africa is never likely 
to take up the agricultural land in the Highlands in any large quantity, even 
if open transfers are allowed. But, on the other hand, as wo know in 
Bombay and elsewhere, townships are continually expanding owing to 
the modern rapidity of locomotion. And the Indians' past experience 
has shown them that it is the most difficult tiling in the world to get 
ample space allotted to them in such expansion. There is always a 
serious danger, not only of Indian agricultural land rights being abolished, 
but also of their town rights being more and more confined. To give a 
single example, in order to show 1 m meaning, one of the plots, which a 
European wished to sell to an Indian, when I was there, was six miles from 
Nairobi. This was the information given me; and I wondered at the 
time how the Indian community could possibly live, — say, fifty years 
hence, — if the whole neighbourhood of Nairobi was shut out from them. 
It would be another ease of what has already happened to-day, in the 
centre of Nairobi itself, namely congestion and insanity tion. 

RACIAL HATRED. 

I shall not attempt to follow the correspondent of The Times of 
India in his last article, which he lias called 4 Racial Hatred.* T 
would only point out to him, that, more than a year before the non-co- 
operation movement had begun, the notorious ‘ Economic Commission 
Report’ was published in East Africa, charging the Indian community 
with moral depravity and openly recommending their exclusion from the 
whole of Africa; and in June 1919, the European Convention of Associa- 
tions took up the same cry of driving the Indian out of Africa altogether. 
These dates must be carefully remembered, before the non-co-operation 
movement and the visit of the Prince of Wales are brought forward to 
account for the present racial feeling. I was out in East Africa in 1919, 
nearly a year before the non-co-operation movement began, and I was 
in very serious danger of being lynched in the Highlands, simply because 
I bad undertaken to represent the Indian cause. Daily before my very 
eyes I witnessed acts towards Indians, on the part of Europeans, that 
I can only describe as racially brutal. An educated Indian gentleman, 
w r ho w ? as quite inoffensive, told me that lie would not stop*in East 
Africa for a single day, if he were not obliged to do so in order to earn 
his living ; for every day of his life he had to keep silent under some 
racial insult. 
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I know that all this will seem incredible to Englishmen in Bombay 
who read these words; but I can assure them, that, after repeated visits, 
I have found it to be true and I am not exaggerating in the very least. 
The racial hatred of to-day was imported from South Africa nearly 
twenty years ago after the Boot War. It is the old colour prejudice of 
South Africa. 

The writer in The Times of India asks “ What is to be the solution?” 
I quite agree with him that Indians in East Africa ought to lead more 
sanitary lives. 1 can understand quite well, that more careful sanitary 
arrangements are necessary in all the townships where Indians reside. 
But tiiat question is an easy one to settle, with good will on both sides. 

A BULLYING PROCESS. 

On the other hand, this settled determination on the part of Eur- 
peans to prohibit all Indian immigration, while encouraging that of 
Europeans, makes pea. e and good will absolutely impossible. As [ 
have said, their decision was not taken because of the non-co-operation 
movement in India, or anything of the kind. It was taken long before 
that, and that has been quite independent of Indian politics. I can 
state emphatically, on my own direct knowledge and experience, that for 
many years past everything has been attempted, by Europeans, that 
could be attempted, to drive the Indians out of the country. Here is 
the root cause of all the racial feeling. If the non-official Europeans of 
Kenya Council had been in the majority, this policy of Indian exclusion 
would have already succeeded. One by one, each Indian interest has 
been threatened. The attempt has been made to drive out subordinate 
officials in the Government offices, who have done faithful service, and to 
replace them with Europeans. The same thing has been tried also on the 
Railway. Further efforts have been made to boycott and injure the 
trade of the Indian Stores. What I may call, in one word, a ‘ bullying ' 
process has' been going on, and it is certainly having its effect. Indians 
are leaving the country, where it is useless to resist any longer. 

THREATS OF REVOLUTION. 

Not content with this, armed revolution is immediately threatened 
by Europeans, if a single Indian claim is granted. I was informed, on 
the highest European authority, in October 1921 (and this information 
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was corroborated) that an armed revolution was prepared for, in August 
that year, on receipt of the news of the Imperial Conference Resolution 
regarding equal Indian status. The London Times declares that “ there 
is no desire on the part of the people of the Empire to shirk the implied 
consequences of the Imperial Conference Resolution.’’ If that were 
really the truth, the whole Kenya problem might be settled, as far as the 
Indians are concerned, in ten minutes. But it is so far from being the 
truth, that an armed revolution was prepared for by the European settlers 
immediately on receipt of the news of the Imperial Conference Resolu- 
tion. Again, quite recently, when a final decision of the Colonial Office 
was despatched to Kenya embodying the linal verdict of two Colonial 
Secretaries another armed revolution was prepared for. It is quite 
useless, therefore, to bring forward ‘ racial hatred ’ on the part of the 
Indian as an excuse for European conduct, when for many years past 
these incessantly provocative actions have been co nmitteed and a 
declared policy of ultimate li dian exclusion has bee.i ununi ously 
determine d. 

As far as T can judge there is no solution of the Konya problem, as 
long as this European attitude of ultimate Indian exclusion remains. 

1 IT. REPLY TO MR. ANDREWS. 

March 20, 1923. 

To the Editor of the “Times of India.” 

Sir, — Some weeks ago I contributed a series of articles on the Indian 
problem in Kenya, which have been criticised by Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
both in the Times of led hi and in the Stvarajya. 

I wish at the outset to assure Mr. Andrews that 1 am far from 
being an anti-Indian. 1 have too many friends, and have spent too 
many years in the East, not to be able to see — to some extent at any 
rate — their point of view. I deeply regret the ‘ extremist ’ attitude 
adopted by both sides, and wish that I could do something to help to 
bridge matters. Besides the long years spent in India, I know something 
of Kenya, and own property there. It is open to anyone#to accuse me of 
bias, but I shall endeavour, so far as is humanly possible, to present the 
outlook of the European^settler, and to do so will reply to the criticisms, 
so far as I can, in the order in which the writer presented them. 
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I am glad to see that Mr. Andrews, who is an acknowledged loader, 
definitely asserts that the Indians ‘ are dropping such immediate claims 
for administrative and military posts/ I would suggest that it would 
be wiser and more statesmanlike to drop for the moment all demands 
for rights and privileges which, they have no intention of exercising. 
To do so would not mean that they necessarily gave them up. Insistence 
just now on theoretical rights obscures main issues, and arouses fears, 
and, with those fears, unreasoning antagonism on the part of the men they 
wish to placate. 

THE FRANCHISE. 

Mr. Andrews takes exception to my anxiety lest Swahilis and 
other Africans should demand the vote, and asks 4 Why should not 
the African, who is educated, have the vote in his own country?’ My 
answer is that, while this may be admitted in theory, in practice there is 
a danger lest a smattering of so-called education might he used as an ex- 
cuse for numbers of men. utterly incapable of appreciating modern 
institutions, obtaining a preponderating influence in the political affairs 
of the country. In India except in the ease of a very few who have been 
educated on Western lines, J cannot find any real understanding of, or 
sympathy for democracy as conceived in England. An Englishman 
might learn all there was to be known about the caste system, but, however 
much it might appeal to him, he could never really comprehend its signi- 
ficance, because the idea, is foreign to his mind. I greatly regret that the 
constitutional reforms introduced into India have been on these lines, 
but T am not at present concerned with the new k ( Constitution. ’ What 
I have seen, however, of the working of British institutions in foreign 
lands has not impressed me as to their suitability away from their native 
soil. The African is an absolute savage. He has no culture behind 
him, and frankly 1 should want some further proof of his capacity to 
govern in accordance with modern ideas than a mere power to read 
and write. 

I do not want to put forward any claim that the white is divinely 
appointed to rule, but wo have to look facts in the face, and the truth 
is that, once the numerically inferior ‘ white ? inhabitants are dominated 
by the •more prolific dark-skinned faces, they will be remorselessly 
trampled under foot. This remark is in no spirit of hostility. The 
political superiority of the African would spell the doom of European 
and Indian alike. When the Bantu, or the Swahili, can show' culture 
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and political mentality on a par with the European, those that live in 
that age can deal with the problem. Hitherto they have never in the 
whole history of the world shown either. 

Mr. Andrews pleads, so far as I can understand, for the one man 
one vote, and each vote of equal value.- If this is so, can he wonder if 
the European refuses to accept a position which may radically alter his 
future? 


IMMIGRATION. 

The desire to restrict immigration is partly economic and partly 
hygienic. That there are very few vagrants is due to the fact that 
at present most Indians who come out arc assured of what is to them a 
comfortable income, and in justice to their community, it must be ack- 
nowledged that they rarely allow a man to become a burden on the colony. 
The Indian, however, can live on what to the European would mean 
starvation. Complete equality, under the circumstances is, therefore 
a misnomer. The settler is beaten by the very much lower standard 
of living. 

The Trader's Unions, whether in Europe or India, base their 
policy on economic lines, the caste system is another instance of the same 
idea, while the demand of the majority of the Indian legislators for pro- 
tection is also due to the belief that 6 industry * in this country is unduly 
handicapped. 

It is well known that Indians, especially of the poorer classes, 
are very susceptible to plague and certain other dangerous diseases. 
Experience also shows that, when infection lights on vigrin soil, it strikes 
root and spreads appallingly, as we in India know only too w r ell. Un- 
restricted immigration, the settlor is convinced, would result, not only 
in an increase of unfair competition, but in grave risk to the health of 
the colony. I may add that this determination to resist unrestricted 
immigration is directed, not merely against Indians, but against all of 
whatever race, light or dark, which might tend to lower the standard of 
living or health. 

The question of absolute exclusion seems to me to Joe exaggerated. 
I grant that there are persons in all the colonies who put forward wild 
suggestions, but it is to my mind impossible for any body of men to 
eparate themselves from the rest of the world. In moments of intense 
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excitement individuals are prone to utter expressions which they would 
not endorse in their calmer moments. 1 do not want to harp on 
grievances, but I would point out that the enthusiasm over Mr. Gandhi 
and his non-co-operation campaign, Hie “appreciation” of Marcus 
Garvey, the statement that, whep India has her national army, she is 
going to enforce her demands on the European, and, finally, the treat- 
ment of the Prince, have turned many of the more sober-minded from 
the path of compromise. 


SEGREGATION. 

I gather from Mr. Andrews' letter that he does not object to my 
suggestion for segregation on a hygienic basis. In this connection I 
would like to express my regret if I have unwittingly 7 hurt the feelings 
of himself or his friends. I do not think the garden to which I referred 
is the one he believes. I remember looking to see if there were any other 
Indian bungalows in the neighbourhood, and could not discover any. 
In an case I am willing to admit that all Europeans do not take 
the pride in their surroundings that they ought, ami it should be easy 
by municipal rules to enforce tidiness on everyone irrespective 
of race. 

I agree also that “ If you drive any community into a ghetto, and 
take from them all municipal rights, you are bound to produce insanitary 
conditions.’’ If the Indians are unduly cramped, or do not get a fair 
share of municipal attention, I consider they have a grievance, but I 
would ask whether, even in the average city in India, hygienic conditions 
are such as can be regarded as satisfactory. 

Mr. Andrews knows India and the Indians far better than I do, 
but my experience of the caste system is, that in spite of the efforts of 
certain educated men, it has too great a hold on the people at large to be 
seriously challenged for a long time to come. Even among the educated 
a large proportion are very orthodox, and whatever they may say on the 
platform, are very chary about putting their words into practice. I have 
often asked some of my friends, men of culture and learning, lawyers, 
merchants, and legislators — why they arc so against mixing with the 
lowest cksses, a^d they always say that it is because of their dirty habits. 
If they, as I think rightly, refuse to associate more than they e an help 
with such people, until they have learned to be cleaner, the European 
can hardly be blamed if he adopts the same attitude. 
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THE CLAIM TO THE HIGHLANDS. 

I have no means of obtaining document ry evidence as to the condi- 
tions on which these have been reserved for the European, but there 
is no doubt that the land lias been taken up on the understanding that 
it would be reserved for them, it should be remembered that it is only 
a very small area which is suitable for permanent European settlement, 
u hereas that available for Indian in climatic condition more akin to those 
of their home-land is very large, and, if the former is squeezed out of the 
more elevated tracts he cannot go elsewhere. 

RAdAL HATRED. 

1 want, so far as I can, to avoid all reference to the bad feeling 
on both sides, due to the fact that, human nature being what it is, pas- 
sion is allowed to get the upper hand, when the struggle for existence 
begins. It is not merely the Indian that the £ white ’ fears. He has 
the same objection to the Japanese, the (Irinesc and in fact any race, 
light or dark, which subjects him to unfair competition. So long as he 
is not forced into economic rivarly, lie can be friendly enough but, 
once that occurs, weight of numbers, and a lower standard of living 
breed this so-called race-hatred. We are often told that we are condemn- 
ed by American, and by our Labour party at home. What is the attitude 
of the American towards the Negro problem, or towards the Japanese in 
California ( How does the demand for the Labour party for the exelusion 
of lasears from British ships square with their demand for equality. 
Only the other day objection was raised in Council against further emi- 
gration to Mauritius lest it reduce the standard of living of the Indians 
already settled there. 

I still maintain my opinion that Kenya was not colonised by India. 
Mombasa has had a few traders from this country for centuries, but, so 
far as I can learn they never made it their permanent home, nor can I 
trace any colonisation by them of the mainland. In spite of what 
Colonel Ainsworth — who by the way is an official — may have said, I 
am not prepared to admit that Mr. Blayden-Taylor does not know what 
he is writing about. The Indian petty trailer no doubt did take advant- 
age of the situation to penetrate the country commercially, and alj, honour 
to him for it, but that he could have colonised Africa alone is disproved 
by the fact that for centuries he never took up any permanent position 
of the island. 
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There are many other points which T should have like to have gone 
into more fully, but I have already exceeded the limits of a letter to the 
press. I much regret that I have never had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Andrews, but I have talked over this problem with many Indians of 
position, botli extremist and moderate, and, whether I have convinced 
them or not, they have all agreed that I had thrown new light on the sub- 
ject. At any rate, I can assure him that, while I coidd not, as an imper- 
fect human being, agree to any action which might result in my own ruin. 
I am far from being imbued with uncompromising race-hatred. 

The Writer of the Articles. 


XL Mr. ANDREWS AGAIN. 

To The Editor of the Times of India. 

Apr it, II, 1023. 

Sir — I am grateful to your correspondent on the Kenya Problem 
for his thoughtful and kindly reply to my criticism. The subject will 
have such prominence in the immediate future when the deputations 
reach London, that I trust 1 may be allowed to carry the discussion 
further. For, if a solution cannot be reached, the “Commonwealth " 
idea of the British Empire must be finally abandoned. To this main 
issue I would now return. 

It is no longer the fact to-day, that the absolute exclusion of Indians 
from Kenya is being advocated only by a handful of irresponsible Euro- 
peans. It has now become the settled policy of very nearly the entire 
European population. This is evidenced in resolution after resolution 
monotonously passed by the Convention of Associations, making 
“ ultimate prohibition * ' of all Indian i mmigrants the irreducible minimum 
demanded, 

I have just received the latest weekly edition of the “ East African 
Standard/’ which gives a very large amount of space to an historical 
gathering of Europeans at Nairobi for the Convention. His Excell- 
ency the Governor w as there at the opening and many officials remained 
throughout the session. 

At the Convention meeting, which was thus officially countenanced, 
the Immigration ‘report of a select body of Europeans, who had been 
summoned by the Governor for consultation, was read and approved, 
wherein it w as stated that no terms w ould be accepted from the Colonial* 
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Office which did not include control of immigration. A Draft Ordinance 
was put forward with the following immigration test: (i) An education 
test of reading and writing “ in a European language to be selected by 
the Immigration officer;” (ii) a deposit of 1,000 shillings (which at present 
rates is roughly equivalent to 1,000 rupees) ; (ii i ) discretionary powers 
given to the Immigration officers to watch closely any doubtful immi- 
grant for a whole year, while retaining his 1 ,000 shillings security. The 
immigrant can also he deported for economic reasons and for “habits 
of life unsuited to the requirements of the country,” though this last 
can only be done under an order of the Governor-in -Council. 

It is easy to see the drift of this proposed legislation in the hands of 
a bitterly hostile Government. From Capetown to Mombasa it is 
becoming a settled policy that the Asiatic must be excluded, because his 
civilisation is incompatible 1 with that of the West, and because the vast 
uplands of Africa must everywhere be reserved for Europeans. 

“ The problem of Africa,” it is said, “ is complicated enough, 
owing to the inter-relation of the two races, the white and the black 
it would be fatal to introduce the brown and the yellow\ As the Indian 
is only present in Africa to-day in a few thousands, it will not be difficult 
to get rid of him, if it is done at once. But there must be no delay. 
The Chinese have been practically eliminated. The Indian must follow r . 
There are two obvious methods. Asiatic immigration must he altogether 
prohibited and those who are domiciled in the country must be entirely 
segregated. Later on, with no fresh influx, they will die out. Then, 
the whole country will be left for European civilisation alone. The 
African, who is a child and savage, will not be confused by a double 
standard of living. He will not learn bad habits of uncleanliness and 
immorality from the Indian. He will also not he cut out by the Indian 
artisan.” 

Such arguments as these have become what is it hardly too much to 
call a ‘ c religion of the white race 5 ’ in Africa. I have called it a “ religion ” 
because it is held with fanatical faith, and because those who believe 
are prepared to die for their belief. Furthermore this racial creed 
grows stronger from what it feeds upon. To give an example only, 
Mr. C. Kenneth Archer, who was too ill to take the chair at the great 
Nairobi meeting, sent the following message: — “ Hitherto what has 
been known as the country's “irreducible minimum ” has, in my opinion, 
conceded more than we ought now to be prepared to concede to the 
Indians.” 
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As the “ irreducible minimum ” contains the phrase “ ultimate 
prohibition,” it is difficult to see what more could lie demanded except 
immediate exclusion and, judging from the Draft Ordinance, that it is 
their proposal. 

I trust that, in all I have said, I have not left the impression that 
there are no Europeans in Africa who hold the wider “ Commonwealth ” 
idea. At Capetown, I met some of the most liberal Englishman in the 
civilised world, men like Mr. J. X. Merriman and others. Mahatma 
Oandhi found his true friends among Europeans in South Africa. Twice 
over he was rescued from death itself by Englishmen and women. I liavo 
lived with English settlers, who were as free from racial passion as your 
correspondent and as full of courtesy. In East Africa itself, there are 
men like Mr. It. Chamberlain, of Elemcnteita, who have most bravely 
withstood the racial passion of the times. Let me not be mistaken. Tlie 
“ Commonwealth ” idea is not dead. There is still the possibility of a 
return of the old affection which was very true and sincere bygone 
days. 

There is a sonnet of Drayton, which has seemed to me to express 
the lover's quarrel that lias arisen between the best that is in India and 
the best that is in England. I can imagine to-day India thus speaking to 
England: — 

“ Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part — 

Nay, 1 have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly 1 myself can free. 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows, 

That we one jot of former love retain, — 

Now, at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes. 

Now If thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
rom death to life thou mightest him yet recover.” 

T^e continual exclusion of Indians from the British Dominions 
with a callousness which becomes almost brutal, can only end in bring- 
ing one result to the old affection between India and England. Faith 
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in England Liberalism is now very nearly dead and Englishmen are 
regarded as too sordidly engaged in money-making to be just and gener- 
ous, But one true gesture, one truly liberal act, and the old friendship 
would return:— 

“ Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 

From death to life thou might est him yet recover.” 

Ahmodabad. C. F. ANDREWS. 


— - — o 

PART II. 

New Pl\ns to Biot out the very Existence of Indians 
in East Africa. 

East Africa Indian National Congress, Nairobi, 

Dated 18lh April 1923. 

An Organisation under the name of “ The European and African 
Traders’ Organisation ” has recently been formed by some Europeans 
enthusiasts with the sole object of damaging the Indian commercial life 
in the Colony. The launching of this new movement is a clear signal 
for the Indian community to take note of the coining danger, for its 
very motto “ Every European and every African is an Asset to Africa 
and every one else is a Liability ” indicates its sinister motive and its 
rigorous future efforts to do all that lies in its power to get rid of the 
Indian element from the country. The circulars to hand issued by the 
Organisation clearly point to the hostile nature of the movement and 
strongly appeals to all the sections of the European community for their 
cordial co-operation with the efforts to exclude the Asiatics “ definitely 
from our Home and Commercial Life.” It endeavours to arouse feelings 
of hostility in the minds of the European Merchants against Indian 
by the clever assertions like these set below: — 

“So soon as the Asiatic gains any measure of control and becomes 
a factor in our daily life, so soon does he, through his paid agitating (look 
to the mischievous phraseology) Organisation, make further claim and 
threaten on our very existence.” 

“ Such a state of affairs cannot continue, we can no longer force 
a continuance of the present and ever recurring position; the looking 
back upon the years of hard toil is sterile of results, sterile of progress^ 
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every promise of a better state crashed to earth at the bidding of the 
Organisation of an alien race, a race we should never have included in 
the economic fabric of our Home Kenya.” 

It is through such mischievous propaganda work, that this new 
Organisation is stimulating the Europeans to take up wicked measures 
of boycott and economic exclusion against tho Indians. It is needles 
to say how ruinous the efforts of these mischief-mongers can prove for 
the Indian community, should they fail to take heed of this wicked 
vigorous propaganda on the part of the Europeans. Their very existence 
is endangered unless they rise equal to the occasion and show themselves 
more than a match for their rival European Traders. Boycott and 
Non-co-operation with them is the only right course to bo adopted at 
this juncture. Stand against them and show them that you can carry 
a very effective campaign of boycott against them, by having to do 
nothing with them in any sphere of your daily life. Unless you prove 
yourself as strong, firm, independent and resourceful as to present through 
boycott of the European community as a whole, it will not come to its 
senses. The time has come, gentlemen, when we have to put up a very 
tough fight against our adversaries in order that we may be able to keep 
up our existence and protect our interests in the midst of these very 
trying conditions of life through which the Indians are passing. 

The Congress feels hopeful that all the dilTcrent sections of the Indian 
community will gird up their loins and prove strong enough to combat 
any effort on the part of this new hostile Organisation by their rigorous 
counter-campaign of boycott, that is to say, by taking strong defensive 
measures against the whole European community socially and comraer- 
ciallv. 

MOHD. LATEEF, 

Hon. Secretary, 

The East Africa Indian National Congress. 

o 

THE EUROPEAN AND AFRICAN TRADERS’ ORGANISATION. 

Ovr Motto *“ Every European and Every African is an Asset to Africa, 
Everyone else is a Liability.” 

Ourselves. 

Letter No. 1. 

At present we are an unpretentions and almost unknow body 
composed of a few individuals who realise the dangerous position that tho 
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European and African communities of Africa are in to-day, but we hope, 
in fact we feel convinced, that this will not be our position for long. 

That our birth is some fifteen years late we realise and it is due to 
this late appearance that the European and African races in Kenya 
find themselves in the position that they are in to-day. 

If in 1008 the Europeans in Kenya had realised the danger that 
confronts us to day and had they then organised to secure for their 
race the maximum of business offering, the maximum of control of 
development and had commenced then to educate the African native 
to take his proper place in commercial and industrial life of this country, 
there would be no Asiatic question confronting us to-day. 

Instead, they were content to take what appeared to be the easy 
road and the result, is and ahvays must be, if wc do not now make a 
supreme effort to pevent it, trouble. 

The objects of the Organisation that we are now launching are 
to endeavour to yiut right, as quickly as possible the mistake of the 
past, but we cannot hope to do this without the cordial co-operation 
of every section of the European communtiy. 

The experiences of recent years are that w r e built our castles, storey 
by storey, with the sweat of our brows and the toil of heads and hands, 
only to lind our edifices hurled to destruction by the unwarranted claims 
and demands of a section of the community with whom wc have been 
over-ready to co-operate. 

Such a state of affairs cannot continue ; we can no longer face 
a continuance of the present and ever recurring position; the looking 
back upon the years of hard toil is sterile of results, sterile of progress, 
every promise of a better state crashed to earth at the bidding of an 
Organisation of an alien race, a race which wc should never have included 
, in the economic fabric of our home — Kenya. 

However long the task, however difficult the process, wo must 
now and for all time make up our minds to exclude the race definitely 
from our Home and Commercial life. 

We are a few of those who are tired of building on quicksands and 
who believe that, however costly or difficult the necessary excavation 
may be, a sound and solid foundation must be obtained. 
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To include the Asiatic in our economic situation is to include a 
element whose onty ideas are the making and removing from the country 
whatever monetary gains it is able to accumalte and — our destruction. 

Look at the history of the past years and see if this not bo so. 

So soon as the Asiatic gains any measures of control and becomes a 
factor in our daily life, so soon does he through his paid agitating organisa- 
tion make further claims and threaten our very existence. 

Like ants, we work patiently and labouriously, over many years 
and in a night our structures are destroyed by Asiatic agitation. 

Capital is frightened away, development is brought to a stand still, 
and all the results gained from the strenous work done during the years 
intervening between one Indian crisis and the next are lost. 

like ants, we must start again, but, for the love of Kenya, let us 
this time make a job of the matter once and for all and start our buildings 
on a sound foundation. 

Help we shall require, and help w e shall ask for and expert to get as 
we feel sure that if only every European in the Colony can be imbued 
with the right spirit regarding this struggle to keep Africa for the Euro- 
peans and Afric ans we shall win through. 

In our subsequent letter wc shall tell you in more detail what w^e aro 
out to do, and how we want you to assist us to do it, and and also some of 
the difficulties that we shall have to overcome and we shall also let 3 7 ou 
know very clearly in which directions you assist us in this European 
and African movement. 

Show this letter to your European friends and favour to get them 
interested in this movement and to realise the seriousness of the position 
that the Europeans and Africans of Kenya are in. Pemcmhcr that 
“ Every European and every African is an asset to Africa. Everyone 
else is a Liability.” 


o 

Lette.r No. 2. 


* OURSELVES AGAIN.’ 

We must apologise for writing again to you about ourselves but 
we feel that you should be kept informed of how we are growing and our 
general health, as, on our general growth and strength depends our 
ultimate success 
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Last week we were hardly born but we have made great progress 
during the intervening few days. 

To day we have reached a stage when we begin to move our limbs, 
as strength is coming to us dail) . 

We have formed a General Committee representing all the Leading 
Business Firms of Nairobi. 

We have obtained the services of an Organising Fccrdary. 

We have a willing, sound working Executive. 

We have an Office. 

We have guarantees for funds sufficient to carry us on for a few 
months. 

In fact we are down to work. 

What we want now is the cordial co-operation of the whole Euro- 
pean community imbued with the right spirit, and given this and sound 
organisation, things will begin to happen. 

At present we are busy collecting data regarding the actual labour 
position of every business in the country. Wc arc ascertaining the 
difficulties that each and every business in the count iy is faced in regard 
to the non -employment of Asiatic labour to take the place of undesir- 
able aliens. We are investigating the difficulties of those who tell that 
cannot they avoid dealing with Asiatics unless they dint dow n altogether. 

Difficulties arc appearing on eve y side, as we expected, but most 
of them are difficulties that only the right spirit and the right organisa- 
tion to enable them to be overcome in time. 

We have, one and all, to make up our minds that we must face 
some inconvenience, possible also some temporary financial losses, 
but what are those, if by facing them we are going to safeguard once 
and for all time our Home, our Business and our children’s future. 

You will, no doubt, have begun to realise what some of the purposes 
of our Organisation are, but we think it will be well to tell you how 
and what we are out to do. 

Our main objects arc : — 

1. To encourage in every possible way the employment of 

Europeans and Africans in Kenya Colony. 

2. To encouragp the introduction of European and African 

artisans, mechanics, clerks etc. 
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3. To encourage the opening of European and African stores 

throughout the Colony. 

4. To encourage Europeans and Africans to deal only with 

these two races. 

To enable us to carry out these objects it has been necessary to 
establish Labour and Information Bureau in Nairobi, and this Bureau 
will in time deal with. 

1. The supply and demand of European and African labour. 

2. It will also ascertain, the sources from which such labour can 

be obtained. 

3. Will encourage the members of this Organisation to use their 

utmost endeavours to influence all Europeans to support 
the objects and linanees of this Organisation. 

4. Will act as “ Liasison ” with District Organisations and 

neighbouring: Territories for the purpose of assuring 
that a common polk^ is adopted throughout East Africa 
in regard to the above objects. 

An ambitious programme you may think, and difficult to bring 
to such a state of fruition as will inlluence the Indian menace that 
confronts us to-day. 

Wo grant you that it is, but we are convinced and we think you 
will be convinced, if you consider the matter carefully, that it is not by 
any means an impossible one. 

It entirely depends upon you and the rest of the Europeans w r ho are 
to-day being threatened with extinction. Give us your whole-hearted 
support in forwarding the objects of these Organisation, and the aggre- 
gate pressure that will thus be brought to bear will, in a short time, 
begin to have its desired effect. 

Do not throw this in the W. P. 13. . but show it to your European 
friends and get them like yourself to adopt the motto that we have taken 
as our gflido. 

“ Every European and Every African is an Asset to Africa . 
Everyone else is a Liability.” 



Note. — Send in your names to the organising Secretary for member- 
ship, together with any donation to tho funds that you are able to 
afford — but send in your name. 


NAIROBI HOUSE, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, 

Dear Sir, 

As you arc aware, one of the main objects of our Organisation 
is to encourage the introduction of European and African artisans, 
mechanics and clerks, and other employment wherever such is possible 
and to enable this object to be accomplished necessitates the importa- 
tion of these people from England and other parts of the Empire. 

At t!*e present time there is no organisation beyond this one to deal 
with this most important movement towards the gradual elimination of 
undesirable aliens. 

In this elimination of this undesirable element, which is to-day 
causing us all pecuniary losses and is genera lly upsetting the whole 
commercial and industrial life of the Colony, lies perhaps the ultimate 
solution to the Question of the Day. 

If wo can create a position that does not offer the attractions that 
Kenya does to-day to the Indian artisans and traders, as we can do 
if we all join in the movement according to our respective caj a cities 
we shall not only stop the present rapid increase in the number of the 
Asiatics that are now pouring into the country but we shall cause a ver 
considerable decrease in the number that are already here. 

To get this movement on to a really sound basis demands that 
adequate Funds be made available, and you are asked here and now to 
subscribe whatever amount you can afford to enable this organisation to 
be placed on a really sound lasting footing. 

You may rest assured that your money will not bo wasted in 
any way, as it will be controlled by your own representatives, who, 
are on the General Committee of which Capt. W. Tyson is the Hon. 
Treasurer. 

We ask you therefore to become a member of this Organisation 
forthwith, and to fill up the enclosed form and at the same time to 
send us a cheque for such amount as you are able to subscribe* 
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If you are unable to subscribe towai Is the funds of the Organisation, 
in any case enrol yourself as a member which will show that you are in 
sympathy with the movement and can be relied on to do everything you 
can towards furthering its objects, which arc: — 

1. To encourage in every possible way the employment of the 

Europeans and Africans. 

2 . To encourage the opening of the Europeans and African 

stores throughout the Colony. 

3. To encourage the introduction of European and African 

artisans, mechanics , clerks etc. 

4. To encourage Europeans and Africans to deal only with 

members of the above two races. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. B. TURNER, 
Organising Secretary. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE KENYA SITUATION. 

By tiie Kenya Indian Delegation. 

Long before the British connexion with East Africa, the mer- 
chants of India had a peculiar interest in the trade of that country; 
free access to it lias been an Indian right, which lias never been dis- 
puted, from immemorial times. This commercial intercourse undoub- 
tedly brought mutual benefit to India and Africa. Major Pearce, in 
his book on Zanzibar and East Africa, traces the close relation of 
the West Coast of India to the East Coast of Africa back to the 
fifteenth century. Vasco da (lama found large merchant vessels 
from India harboured at Mombasa. 

Coming to a more recent date, we have abundant evidence to 
prove, that it was owing to the presence of Her 'Majesty's British 
Indian subjects in East Africa, that the country was first made into 
a Protectorate under the British Crown. Thus it can be historically 
proved, that it was to a very large extent the presence of the British 
Indians along the coast, which led to East Africa first becoming a 
sphere of influence within the British Empire. Sir John Kirk, the 
first Consul-General of the East Coast of Africa, stated categorically 
that, but for the Indians, the British would not have been in East 
Africa at all. 

fn the development of the interior, the Indians have also played 
a very important part. There is abundant evidence to prove, that in 
every fresh advance they were able to do the pioneer w T ork of opening 
up the country to trade. Without this rapid economic development 
further penetration would have been impossible. It needs also to be 
mentioned, that while the capital provided for the Uganda Railway 
was British, *ho labour employed came from Indians. Very great 
risks had to be run and a large number of Indian workmen lost their 
lives owing to the severe ravages of wild beasts. It is doubtful if the 
railway could have been built so speedily with any other form of 
labour; and the rapidity with which it was built undoubtedly led 
to the early pacification of the interior of Kenya and also of the pro- 
vinces of Uganda and South Soudan. 

Perhaps, at this early stage, the most useful part played by 
India, in this work of pacification, was the provision, at the earliest 
possible moment, whenever danger threatened, of military forces. 
Again and again, whch native rising occurred, and also when rebel- 
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lion had actually broken out in that part of Uganda which now forms 
part of Kenya, troops were hurried across from India ; and ammuni- 
tion and stores were provided, without which no campaign in modern 
times is possible. We may be allowed to mention here that in 189C5 
an Arab Chief called Im Baruku invaded Imlindi and other places on 
the Mombasa coast and in the course of his raids looted the Indian 
Merchants, who were not even compensated for the losses. 

In the European War, which has recently been concluded this 
importance of Ihe nearness of India to East Africa* from tlic military 
standpoint, has once more been abundantly evident. Throughout the 
whole of the \ery long and arduous campaign, which was necessary 
before the enemy forces finally surrendered, India had to be (-ailed 
upon to supply the main military requirements. We have no wish 
to underestimate t lie valuable aid rendered by South Africa and Rho- 
desia, but it b:.s to be remembered that South Africa at the begin- 
ning of the war was faced with internal rebellion, and therefore at 
the most critical juncture of all was unable to provide either men 
or ammunition. Great Britain also was engaged to the full in the 
heroic struggle on the Western Front, and no ammunition or equip- 
ment could be spared for t lie East African campaign. It must not 
be forgotten also that in the East African and other Eastern cam- 
paigns, in Mesopotamia and Palestine and Gallipoli, the loyalty of 
llis Majesty's Indian Musalman troops, who formed nearly one-half 
of the fighting foiccs and are mostly Sunnis by religion, was put to a 
very severe strain, because they had continually to fight against their 
own fellow-Musalmans and their own Khalifa. 47,704 Indian 
soldiers participated in the East African theatre of war alone and 
5,018 actually lost their lives. It was regarded as certain by every- 
one who fought, that India would receive generous consideration at 
the hands of Great Britain at the end of the War. 

It is necessary, at this point, to remove two very serious mis- 
apprehensions. First of all, it has been stated, that in the East 
African campaign, the local Kenya Indians played t he coward and 
the traitor and rendered no material assistance. The true 
facts are briefly those. In the beginning of the war, a 
considerable body of local Indians volunteered. Two com- 
panies * were • formed and were sent to guard the railway. 
But when trained Indian troops came out from India these 
were disbanded. There was, at this time, an unworthy fear 
on the part of the Europeans, which led to a panic. During this 
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panic, no Indian was sale from suspicion. Certain Indians* whom 
w r o believe to havr been innocent, were shot under martial law and 
without a fair trial. Others, whose innocence has since been proved, 
were condemned to death. ]t was the intervention of Sir Robert 
Hamilton, Ex-Chief Justice of Kenya and Colonel Notley (a late 
Acting Governor of Kenya) and other Europeans, which eventually 
saved their lives. What we are obliged to state is this, that there 
was very little generous trust on the part of the European military 
commanders, as a whole, such as would have called out trust in re- 
turn. In spite e f this, the local Indians did everything they could 
to show their loyalty in defence of their adopted country, and the se- 
cretarial and railway and business work of the Protectorate was car- 
ried on efficiently, owing in a great measure to the faithful and 
arduous work of Indians who were in subordinate positions. When 
finally these Indians along with others were conscripted for military 
service, they continued to do their duty faithfully and well. Indians, 
in addition to Ihc above, have made handsome contributions to Red 
Cross and other War funds. 

Secondly, it has been stated that the people of India were seek- 
ing an opportunity to found Indian Colonics or dominions in 
East Africa, and that such claims had been already made on account 
of war services. To think thus, is to misunderstand the mentality 
of India which has never favoured or countenanced external Imperial 
posesssions. During the war, Sir Theodore Morison himself pro- 
posed the idea that India should claim the government of the enemy 
territory, now called Tanganyika, but his view was not accepted in 
India. All the leading Indian statesmen declared strongly against 
it. It is true, that individuals among the Kenya Indian community 
have spoken in favour of this idea, and that a resolution was once 
carried in the East African Indian Congress; but it was immediately 
rescinded, when the news was brought from India that Indian states- 
men themselves w r ere opposed to it. 

I wish to add to Part I of the Memorandum the following notes, 
which will illustrate and explain the text: — 

(i) Sir II. II. Johnstone writes: — 

“The participation of Indians of all classes with* us in the con- 
quest from the slave traders, the survey* the opening up, the disco- 
veries of botany and zoology of East Africa, from Abyssinia and Zan- 
zibar down to Natal, has been too noteworthy to be overlooked by the 
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European immigrants into the British possession so ridiculously mis- 
named 44 Kenya”, The British white men have been the leaders in 
East African enterprise, and they have been loyally backed up, la- 
boured for, fought for, by thousands of black-men. But the inter- 
mediary role played by the Indian sepoy, non-commissioned officer, 
surveyor, clerk, surgeon, botanical collector, trader and horticulturist* 
in all East Africa, from the Zambezi to Somaliland, has been too im- 
portant and loyal to* be overlooked in the callous way characteristic 
of the thousand recent white settlers in the hinterland of Mombasa. 
The injustice of their attitude, the excess of their influence, revolts 
me, who strove before they were bom, to open up East Africa to know- 
ledge by the help of Indian troops, Indian doctors, and Indian clerks.” 

(ii) Mr. Winston Churchill (when Under-Seerctary of State 
for the Colonics) writes: — 

4 4 How stands the claim of the British Indian? llis rights as a 
human being, his rights as a British subject, are equally engaged. 
It was the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the conquest 
and pacification of these East African countries. It is the Indian 
trader who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all sorts of places 
to which no white man could go, in which no white man coxild earn 
a living, has more than any one else developed the early beginnings 
of trade and opened up the first slender means of communication. 

4 4 Is it possible for any Government with a scrap of respect for 
horcst dealing between man and man to embark upon a policy of de- 
liberately squeezing out the native of India from regions in which 
he has established himself under every security of good faith? Most 
of all, we ask, is such a policy possible to the Government which bears 
sway over three hundred millions of our Indian Empire?” 

o 

THE KENYA MEMORANDUM. 

II. 

The second part of the Memorandum, which will be reproduced 
in this article, deals with the most important consideration concern- 
ing the British occupation of East Africa. The assertion is continu- 
ally made tint* the Indians did not advance far beyond the East 
African coast line, until the British went forward into the interior. 
This statement, though not strictly accurate, n\ay be accepted for the 
sake of argument. But it proves nothing. Because as the Memo- 
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randum goes on to show, the whole advance into the interior, in 
which the Indians took a most responsible part, was made with the 
direct object of opening up the country for Indian settlement. With 
this end in view, Indian troops and administrators were freely used, 
and as Sir John Kirk (who was^ Consul-General for a long period of 
years and saw the occupation carried out) has correctly said, “ With- 
out the Indians, the British would not bo in East Africa, to-day.” 

I would bring to notice here one slight incident which is in my 
own recollection. In 1904, 1 made t lie acquaintance of Colonel Mont- 
gomery, ot* the Punjab Civil Service, who was then Financial Com- 
missioner of the Punab. lie told mo, that lie was soon going out to 
East Africa as Chief Commissioner of Lands, and explained to me 
that the Foreign Office was reiving on Indians for the supply of this 
new territory. When I went out to East Africa in 1919, 1 found 
that his son-in-law was Chief Secretary of the Government of Uganda. 
Such slight coincidences as these bring home very forcibly how, dur- 
ing? the whole i>eriod of Foreign office administration, which lasted 
til 1 about 1906, the Government of East Africa was intimately con- 
nected with India. The Indian case, with regard to this period, could 
have been made Aery much stronger, if more details might have been 
added; lmt in such a Memorandum, it is, of course, essential to ob- 
serve llic rule of brevity. The second section of the Memorandum 
reads as follows : — 

o — 

Memorandum — Part //. 

To turn back once more to the early days of the British East 
Africa Protectorate, it is undisputed that for many years the whole 
policy of the British Government was directed towards connecting it 
in every possible way with India. Administrators from the Indian 
Civil Service were sent over direct from India to East Africa, in 
order to build up the administration of the country on the Indian 
model. The Indian Penal Code was introduced at a A^ery early date. 
The Indian rupee coinage was adopted. It Avas clearly understood 
thal the closeness of the East African coast to Bombay made its na- 
tural connexion with India inevitable. The past history of the two 
countries pointed in the same direction. Far-seeing British states- 
men saw clearly that the (dosing of all the self-governing dominions 
to India would leave behind it a grievance and a sense of injustice. 
In order, to some extent, to compensate for this, it was openly de- 
clared that the new British territory in East Africa would be regard- 
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eel as a legitimate* field for emigration from India. Independent 
European testimony has been recorded that one of the strongest argu- 
ment advanced for the recommendation ot* the building of the Uganda 
Railway was to provide an outlet for settlement from the congested 
districts of India. With this object in view, certain efforts were 
made to direct Gic stream of Indian emigration towards these shores. 

With the discovery and settled occupation of the Uplands, a 
change in the angle of British vision commenced. An exaggerated 
picture was drawn of the wonderfully bracing climate of this part of 
the country, an.] attempts were made on a large scale to get Europeans 
to settle there. After the Boer War, a considerable number of Boer 
and British from South Africa came up to the Kenya Highlands, and 
during this first boom of them as a “white man’s eoun try” a sinister 
change (from the Indian point of view) began to take place in 
British policy. While no legal restriction on the purchase, or sale, 
of land was at this time imposed by any law, the acts of administra- 
tion again and again were altered in that direction. In 1907 the Land 
Board of the British East Africa Protectorate recommended, that 
Government land in certain specified areas should not be allotted to 
Indians and that Indian immigration should be discouraged. But 
Colonel Montgomery, the Commissioner of Lands, reminded Lord 
Elgin, the Secretary of State for the Colonics, that the claims of the 
Indian community could not thus be lightly disregarded seeing that 
(I) they wc^c in llic country long before the Europeans had settled 
there, (II) the Uganda Railway would never have been built but for 
Indian labour, (III) most of the trading wealth of the country was m 
the hands of Indians, and (IV) Indians were British subjects. In 
his Despatch to the Governor, dated March 19th, 1908, Lord Elgin 
said : — 

“With regard to the granting of land to Indians it is not con- 
sonant with the views of His Majesty’s Government to imjjosc legal 
restrictions on any particular section of the community, but as a 
matter of administrative convenience grants should not be made to 
Indians in the upland areas. “ 

It Tfill be seen, from the above quotation, that the legal rights of 
Indians to purchase land anywhere in the Protectorate were not, up 
to this point, in any way finally invalidated. At the same time, direct 
grants of Crown lands, within the upland area, were allocated to 
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Europeans. Nothing was in this Despatch concerning the transfer, 
or purchase, of these Crown lands after the first alienation to Euro- 
peans had been concluded. 

This action of Lord Elgin's on his own initiative, at the clamour 
of European sol Hers, in giving preferential dealing to Europeans by 
an administrative act* has led to further consequences. More and 
more, the definile attempt has been made to enlarge the boundaries of 
this circle of European preference at the expense of the Indian com- 
munity, which had been from the first so closely connected with the 
country. The most serious step in this direction was taken during 
a critical part of the East African campaign, in the year 1915. A 
local statute was then passed which gave the Governor the right of veto 
on all sales of land in the British East African Protectorate between 
persons of different races. This was admittedly aimed at prevent- 
ing any Indian purchase of agricultural land in the Uplands from 
Europeans who had received grants from the Crown. Immediately 
on hearing the news of this, the Government of India protested on 
behalf of the Indian people, whose legal rights were now, for the 
first time, clearly and unmistakably invaded. But the exigencies of 
the European struggle made any fair hearing of the Indian protest 
well-nigh impossible. 

A further invasion of Indian eights, lias proved to be one 
of the root causes of the present trouble, was the enactment of legis- 
lation, in 1919, whereby the Europeans received the franchise on an 
adult basis, while even the most limited Indian franchise was refused. 

Another mc+hod* by which the rights of Indians have been pre- 
judiced, by invars of administrative action, lias been the refusal to 
promote Indians, who have earned their promotion by merit, either 
in government or railway service. We claim, that among those who 
have already been admitted to Government or railway service, or who 
may be admitted in the future, the colour bar should be entirely re- 
moved, and merit alone should decide the question of promotion. 

In the past few months an attack upon Indian rights, which is 
more dangerous than any which we have hitherto mentioned, has been 
made, both in the Legislative Council and outside it. Indians, as we 
have shown, have had the right to emigrate freely to East Africa 
from the earliest times. Yet they have now been threatened with a 
complete prohibition, of that right on grounds which will not bear 
serious investigation. Resolutions have been passed, in successive 
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meetings of the European Convention of Associations, demanding the 
ultimate prohibition of ail Indian immigration. A draft Ordinance 
recently been framed, which contains the ‘‘Australian test”, that 
each immigrant from India shall be obliged to pass an examination 
in any European language which the Immigration Officer may himself 
select. It is notorious that this test was originally devised in order 
to keep out everyone from Australia who was an Asiatic; and this fact 
is sufficient by itself to explain the meaning of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

One further attempt, on a hirge scale, has been made to bring in 
racial legislation. Lnder the cover of a Public Health Act, racial 
segregation, in spite of opposition on the part of the public Muniei- 
pu 1 Medical Officer of Health, would already have been enforced by 
law, if the Colonial Office had not intervened. The Indian community 
has never objected to sanitary measures being taken and sanitary 
laws, affecting all races alike, being passed. But they have main- 
tained that the natural inclination to live apart should be allowed to 
take its own course and that the stigma of racial segregation ought not 
to be imposed by law. 

I wish to add to Part II of the Memorandum the following 
notes : — 


(i) Letter from S. Baker, Esqr., the oldest settler in British 
East Africa, to Mr. A. M. Jecvanjec written in 1920: — 

Dear Mr. Joovnnjce, 

I think you should try 1o inform Lord Milner that when the 
Uganda Railway was made, the principal idea of this was. that it 
would create in East Africa a very fine country for the surplus popu- 
lations from the congested districts of India. May I tell you why I 
know this? 

When the Government was approached to make the Railway they 
wore rather reluctant to do so on account of the cost, so Sir F. Lugard, 
Gepcral McDonald and Mr. Gerald Portal were asked to see — 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 

The Obssgow Chamber of Commerce. 

The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 
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They came to Manchester first Mr. Arthur Hutton, Chairman 
of the Cotton Growers' Association, and myself as representing the 
Chamber were deputed to meet them at the Queens Hotel. Manchester, 
at dinner. This resulted in recommending the Government to make 
the Railway almost solely on account of releasing the congested dis- 
tricts of India, otherwise it would not have been proposed by us. 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Birmingham Chambers said the same. 

British East Africa was at that time under the Foreign Office. 

Yours sincerely, 

SANDBACII BAKER 

o — — ■ 

(ii) Statement made by Major Pearce, C.M.G., Resident of 
Zanzibar, to Mr. C. F. Andrews in 1920: — 

4 4 The first element of progress, in dealing with the raw savage, 
is to gain his confidence by means of trade and barter. Here the 
presence of llie Indian is invaluable. The native is not frightened 
of him, as lie is of the European, and the Indian pushes out in the 
back regions, where no white man could go. The native comes along 
with a few eggs, a lump of bees' wax and oilier produce, and sits 
down to bargain with the Indian. They go on bargaining (some- 
times for hours) — the European could never stand it! — and at last 
the native goes away contented with a bit of Manchester cotton cloth, 
and the Indian takes the egg to the nearest market. There could not 
be a better go-between for such a useful purpose of exchange." 

(iii) In 1919, when the franchise basis of the new Legislative 
Council was being settled, a proposal was made by a European pre* 
sent, that only such Indians as had obtained University Degrees in 
recognised Universities should receive the franchise on the same re- 
gister with the Europeans. This proposal was seconded and put to 
tie meeting, but the meeting voted against it. The argument used 
was that the franchise must be strictly confined to the white race. 

o 

THE KENYA MEMORANDUM. 

III. 

In the third section of the Memorandum we come to the imme- 
diate causes of the dispute, and the attitude of the Europepan settlers 
in Kenya is now made ‘clear. The statement of their demands* which 
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,they have presented to the Government of Kenya again and again, 
almost at the point ot bayonet, has been briefly summarised as 
follows, by leading Europeans in Kenya, on behalf of the whole 
European Community : — 

(i) Strictly controlled Indian immigration at present with a 

view to ultimate prohibition. 

(ii) Two nominated, and not elected, Indian members of the 

Legislative Council. 

(iii) Segregation in residential areas, and where practicable in 

commercial areas also. 

(iv) No alienation to Asiatics of land in the Highland area. 

(v) Full recognition of existing Asiatic property rights. 

These wort; put forward in June 1919, and re-affirmed in 1921, and 
"gain re-affirmed in 1922 and 192‘h as the irreducible minimum terms, 
which the Europeans are ready to accept. Direct Action is threaten- 
ed if they are not complied with. 

In order to show that the words “at the point of the bayonet/’ 
which I have used above, are not an exaggeration, — 1 was informed 
by the highest authorities in Kenya Colony, in October, 1921, that a 
fully prepared armed rebellion had been threatened during August 
and September that very year, if the Indian demand of an equal 
franchise was brought into legislative effect. The same threal of 
armed rebellion has been actually published in London on behalf of 
the European settlers by Brigadier-General Stone in the May number 
of the Nineteenth Century Review. No condemnation of this action 
has ever been made, as far as L am aware, eilJier by 

the Kenya Government, in Kenya, or by the Colonial Office, 
in London. It is hardly too much to say that this threat 
of European \ioleuee has been always present in the Kenya 
Coil versa lions, which have been taking place in Loudon, it 

has been a terribly unsettling fa (dor throughout, and the British 
Gcvermnont lias not seen its w r ay to order this threat to be withdrawal, 
before the 4 eonvevsat ions’ should proceed. Personally, I washed that 
it had been possible for the Kenya Indian delegates to withdraw, until 
this threat ot violence had been removed, which was disturbing all 
peaceful jliscussions. But I found that they had already agreed to 
come to London "and hold discussions, on equal terms wdtli the Euro- 
peans, while this threat wois in force. Therefore, a withdrawal .at 
the last moment would have been impossible. T w r ould add, that the 
u 
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•’’hole demeanour of 1 lie European delegates was more peaceful in 
London; they d»d not go about brandishing the sword there. But 
Lord Delamere never withdrew his own threat of direct action; and no 
disclaimer at aU was made oL* Brigadier-! Jeneral Stone's violently in- 
flammatory article, which was used freely, and quoted from freely, 
in the Sunday Newspaper Press. The third section of the Alcmoran- 
• him reads as folli ws : — 


M BllORA X Dl ' M — PA RT 11 1. 


Jn addithm to all that we have mentioned, it remains to be 
pointed out bow persistently , even in the smallest details, the Euro- 
pean non-officials, who have been elected to the Legislative Council, 
have used their power in order to change the character of the Ad- 
ministration so as to make it exclusively European and to serve pre- 
dominantly British interests. At a critical moment, shortly after the 
war, they were able to press to the utmost and carry through a change 
in the currency by w hich t he Indian rupee was abandoned and florins 
and shillings were substituted. As a result of this change of cur- 
rency the Colour has been in !V*t recognised by all independent thin- 
kers io be near bankruptcy. A determined effort lias boon 
also made gradually to abolish all the marks whLh are 
still left, whether in legal code, or in government machi- 
ne) v, of ihe earlier Indian Civil Service administration. At 
every turn, proposals are being put forward, that legislative 
measures should be taken to supplant Indians in the public services 
by recruiting Europeans, — often wit Ji little or no regard to the 
added expense involved. Thus, it lias become evident, that the final 
expulsion of Indians from East, Africa is the end which is always 
held in vicw\ This object is quite openly confessed, and the exam- 
ple of South Africa is being closely w ah* lied and followed. Tt may 
be, that a few vested Indian rights will be allowed to remain secure 
for time. Such has been clearly stated by the European. P»ut when 
mice the exodus of Indians to India has begun, it is clear that every- 
thing possible will be done to accelerate it. Indians are in no wise 
regarded as members of Ihe same Commonwealth but are openly 
eadod “Aliens” and “enemies”. Privileges of occupying houses 
in European residential quarters, and of purchase of land in the 
Highlands, are freely ^granted to foreigners, who are non-British, 
while Indians who are British subjects are excluded. 
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It is contended by the present Kenya Indian?) and by our fellow- 
countrymen in India itseli*, that all this is in lla grant and direct 
violation of pledges of equality and justice, which have been given to 
Indians from a, a cry early date up to the present t ime. When the 
resolution concerning equal status was iinally passed at the Imperial 
Conference of July, 11)21, it was supposed that at last these pledges 
were going to bo fulfilled. But the conduct of tin* Europeans since 
then has shown unmistakably to us tlml they arc determined by 
violent and open rebellion 1<> prevent, the wishes of the Ministers of the 
Oown, representing His Majesty the King Emperor, from, being 
carried out. Xol once, but. twice, they have threatened such rebellion, 
and they have *<o intimidated the Indians who are resident in Kenya 
by their violent, behaviour that many peaceable Indian citizens have 
kd*T ihe country. We would venture to point out to the Colonial 
■Office the fa<d, that, in the last twenty-seven months, nearly 5,000 
more Indians have gone out of the port of Mombasa on the B. I. S. X". 
Co's steamers (the only line running from Bombay to Mombasa) 
limn those who have come in. We have no doubt whatever, that this 
oxi diis is largely due to this increasingly harassing treatment by Eu- 
ropeans, combined with the depression in trade which this perpetual 
coill i el involve?. 

We feel that it is necessary to call the attention of the Colonial 
Office to the fact, that 1 lie medical evidence is accumulating which 
goes to prove that the Cplands of Kema a v e not (what they are re- 
presented to bo) a “whiteman's country." Owing to their groat al- 
titude and to the direet rays of the equatorial sun, there are few peo- 
ple. from the cold northern climate of C»*eat Britain who are able to 
b*»ar continuously the life in the Kema bplaiids, wilhout change. A 
proof of this is seen in the compulsory furlough, at the end of every 
dO months, which is incumbent on every official in the higher service. 
‘Even though the Coverument of Kenya has been almost, bankrupt, the 
executive have never suggested that the interval between two fur- 
loughs should be lengthened in order to save expense. From a variety 
of causes, it lias already been found in the main impracticable to 
bring up young children in the Kenya Highlands without sending 
them home to England for their education and for their full physical 
development. Even though a few instances of children who appear 
to be healthy and vigorous may be shown, these appear to be only 
exceptions whiPh prove the rule. A significant feature of the last 
census was comparative decline in the South African immigrant po- 
pulation. It would appear that the climate* had told upon them 
also. 
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We venture to assert from our own experience, that the ex- 
soldier settlement scheme, so profusely advertised and boomed, has 
resulted in comparative failure. This has been owing m a great 
measure* we believe, to the influence of climate upon the health of the 
new settlers, which has led in its turn to financial embarrassment. Wc 
behove, it is true, that a very great deal of the nervous irritation 
and excitement, which has been displayed by the European and the 
Indian alike in the present political conflict* is due to climate. At the 
same time, we consider we are right in holding, that the climate is not 
so trying to the Indians — who have been used to the tropical sun for 

generations — as this to the British people, who have been accustomed 
ior centuries to a cold northern atmosphere, in which the sun is often 
obscured for days and weeks together. We have some confidence that 
nature herself, in the long run, will solve the whole problem accord- 
ing to her own inevitable and immutable laws. 

I wish to add to Earl TIT of the Memorandum the following 
notes, winch may illustrate the Indian position taken up : — 

(i) A letter to the ‘Observer, ’ May 20, 1022, from a Corres- 
pondent : — 

“Those who are familiar with recent (‘vents recognise that the 
Kenya issue is net merely the future of Kenya, blit the fundamental 
principle of the British Empire It is not perhaps generally realised 
that two eonllicTng theories of Empire have for some time past been 
iirmost imperceptibly developing. On the one hand, there is the old 
Victorian conception that the Empire exists for tin* common good of 
all its subjects, of whatever colour or race, and more especially for 
the uplifting of backward peoples. It is the conception which more 
recently has been embodied in the mandate of the League of Nations. 
It is the concept' on which lias admitted the right of India to equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

On the other hand, there are those who would consolidate the 
while peoples of the Empire as a ruling caste, who regard colonies and 
dependencies as the ‘proedia populi Anylici .* At the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921, the issue was raised in concrete and critical form by 
the representatives of India. India admitted the right of each Do- 
mini an to control the consitution of its population by restrictions on 
immigration; but moved that the solidarity of the Empire Required 
that Indians lawfully domiciled in other parts of the Empire should 
be admitted to full rights of citizenship. The broader and more li- 
beral conception of Empire then prevailed, with one significant dis* 
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sentient, South Africa. It is the practical application of this resolu- 
tion which has now led to the Kenya crisis.’ ’ 


(ii) From the leading article in the London ‘Nation,’ May 27, 
I92:j : — 

“The real Kenya question is, as the above facts show an extre- 
mely important one. It wall probably mark a turning point in the 
history of British rule in Africa, if the settlers’ demands are 
granted, it will mean that the disastrous precedents of Nalal and 
llhodesia are to be extended to all British Africa, and that territories 
and their inhabitants are to be handed over to the absolute rule of 
tiny white oligarchies in the name of democracy and “responsible 
Government’. On the other hand, if the Imperial Government takes 
the right line and maintains it firmly, it will establish the principle 
that in all African territories under the Colonial Office the interests 
>? the African inhabitants are the primary concern of the Govern* 
ment, that the doctrines of “responsible government” are for the time 
brng inapplicable, and that immigrants, whether Asiatic or European 
will be treated on a basis of complete equality, with protection for 
dicir economic interests in so far ns they do not conflict with those 
of the native populations.” 

(iii) I had the fullest possible evidence, when I was over in 
Kenya, on both my visits to that country, which showed how it was 
becoming more and more recognised, that the Kenya Highlands were 
not suitable for the rearing of European children, not even for those 
■from Southern Europe. One statistic was given me by a leading 
medical officer, that 85 per cent, of t he European children under 12 
years of age who liad been born in Nairobi had dilated hearts. 

THE KENYA MEMORANDUM, 

IV. 

In the last section of the Memorandum, the define Indian con- 
clusions are reached, and the Indian position is tabulated in the brie- 
fest possible manner. It is made clear, from what is written, that the 
delegates representing the Indian community are perfectly prepared 
to welcome any decision of the Colonial Office to keep all legislative 
powers out of the hands of the settlers, whether they be European, 
Indian, or Arab, and administer the Colony directly, under what is 
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railed ‘Crown Colony Government.’ In this ease, any question of 
franchise and a. common electoral roll would naturally fall into the 
background for the time being. For the Crown Colony Govern- 
ment, there is no responsible Legislative Assembly. The Governor 
himself makes his own decisions, after seeking the advice of the diff- 
erent communities. How exactly that advice is sought is a small 
matter, compared with the immense importance of the whole Iran- 
cli Ye question, when legislate e powers are granted to the Council 
and the Governor himself has to bow to the will of the Council. 

It will be >ccn that the request is made by the Kenya Indian dele- 
gales not only that no new restrictions should be imposed on Indian 
immigration, but that immigration from India should lie encouraged 
for 1 he due and rapid development of the country. It must be re- 
membered that the Governor agreed to the vote of the Legislative 
Council to put aside £10,000 of public money (which included a con- 
siderable proportion of Indian money) for encouraging British immi- 
gration. The Kenya Judian delegates claimed that Indian immigra- 
tion required encouragement also. The fourth section of the Alemo- 
vamlum runs as follows: — 

Memorandum — Pari IV. 

We regard it as necessary to contradict at length the calumnies 
which have been brought against us with regard to the influence of 
our Community upon the African natives. We are able to bring for- 
ward irrefutable testimony, which shows that the presence of Indians 

m the country has been beneficial on the whole. At tin* same time, we 
do not wash to conceal the fact, that Indians have come over to Ken\a 
in order to better their prospects in the same way as the Europeans 
have done. AVhat is happening to-day is clear. The Indian settler 
is very rapidly teaching the African natixe to perform those works 
which form the elements of civilisation. As soon as the native has 
learnt the lesson* lie is able to do the wmrk at a much cheaper rate 
than the Indian. The latter has to undertake other work, or else 
retire. As t ho country is very large, and the number of Indians and 
Europeans is very small, it appears to be almost certain that the 
Indian is not standing in the African’s way, but is rather helping 
both the African and the European alike to develop the* country. 

We think it safest and best, in the present circumstances, that; 
neither the Indian nor the European settler should have the control 
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of native affairs and the legislative power should he kept out of their 
hands and left in the hands of the Imperial Government , till a time 
in the future when the African native is sufficiently advanced in in- 
telligence and education to manage his own affairs and rule over his 
own count rv. This is our present judgment, and we are prepared 
to abide by it. But if it be found impossible to withdraw from tlm 
European settler any of the power that has been given him. 
even though he has already greatly abused it by passing anti-native 
«nui anti-Indian legislation and by threatening open violence, then we 
would submit that the only right way forward is in accordance with 
the principle laid down by (Veil Rhodes, namely, “the franchise 
for overv civilised man." This would include the Arab and Somali 
and the native ( when he has reached a certain stage)* side bv side on 
the same voting register with the European and t lie Jndian. 

AVo hold that this system of a common electoral roll is far supe- 
rior to any election on communal and racial lines. The latter system 
appears to ns p> he contrary to the true genius of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and to he rather a pcrpcl nation of racialism 
than an elimination of it. AYe object to segregation in any form, 
whether in ’‘evidential areas, or in uplands, or in electoral rolls, or 
through restriction of immigration. In conclusion we respectfully 
pray : — 

(1 ' Thai the same rights of franchise he granted to Indians 
as are now enjoyed by the Europeans. 

(2* That the ( iov eminent \s power to veto transfers of land 
from members of one raeo to those of another may be 
abolished. 

(!->) That the present policy of non-segregation of races may 
be continued. 

(4) That not only no new restriction should he imposed on 
Indian immigration but that immigration from India 
should be encouraged, for I lie due and rapid develop- 
ment of the country. 

(b) Thai in the Government officers and on the railway and 
in technical Government posts, the colour bar shall no 
longer stand in the way of merited promotion. 

In conclusion, we pray, that Ilis Majesty’s Government will 
cany out the resolution passed at the Imperial Conference in July 
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1021, and assign to British Indian subjects a status, not inferior to 

that of any other of llis Majesty's subjects, and will repeal at the 
sr me time all racial legislation* which has been enacted in the past, 
to the detriment of Indian interests. 

I wish to add the following notes which help to explain the posi- 
tion taken up in the concluding statements of the Memorandum Note 

(i) A letter to the ‘Times/ Loudon, on behalf of the Deputa- 
tions : — 


‘•The Kenya Indian deputation has requested me to reply on 
their behalf to the Bishop of Uganda and explain certain facts of 
■which he was not aware when lie wrote. I have seen the Bishop, 
who Is an ohl college friend, and explained these things to him in 
person, and 1 would now wish through your courtesy to place them 
be lore the public. 

Indians in Kenya have again and again authoritatively declared 
that they have no desire whatever to take any part in the direct ad- 
ministration of native affairs, and they are not asking for the vote 
with that object in view. They would wish to leave the control of 
native affairs entirely in the hands of the Colonial officials. They 
do not regard either themselves or the European settlers as the fit 
persons to deal with them directly. In the allocation of posts for the 
higher Colonial Civil Service, Indians have not m the past been ap- 
pointed to Africa. The Kenya Indian Deputation, speaking on be- 
half of their community, have no wish to disturb that arrangement 
and are ready to give a guarantee in writing to that effect. 

They fully recognise, also, that in the Legislative Council, for 
vducli they seek Ihe franchise* native affairs are frequently discussed. 
But there, the official majority, representing the Colonial 
Government, has the duty and responpsibility of out-voting 
any legislation adversely affecting the native. The members 
of the Kenya Indian deputation have no wish to alter 
or interfere with this strictly constitutional procedure. They 
regar*d it as \ital that this official majority should continue to 
owners of the country, for whom it is now being held in trust. They 
do not believe in either a European or an Indian ‘ ‘ settler domina- 
tion.’ ’ Further still, ‘if, at the present moment, any means could 
be devised whereby native affairs could be placed more directly un- 
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der the control of the trained Government officials, they would wel- 
come and support it. They would equally welcome any legal restric- 
tion of exploitation of the native which was reasonable and just. 

(ii) Some facts concerning the exploitation which is going 
on in Kenya Colony : — 

Native Tax fa. 

Native Hut and Poll Tax w T as £0-16-0, per head. 

It has been reduced, a few r monlhs ago, to £0-12-0. 

Native Wages. 

Natives used to take 2 months to earn £0-1 6-0, and to save that 
amount they would require 4 months. The rate of wages given by 
European settlers has been raised recently to a penny an hour. 

Revenue and Expenditure : 

The "Revenue from direct Native Taxation was £ 600,000 
It is now .... . . £ 501,000 

The revenue from indirect native taxation is now £ 218*900 
The present total native taxation is £ 720,515 

The revenue is . . . . £1,750,000 

For Education of the Natives the Government 

spent Just year . . £ 21,321 

On native medical relief . . £ 8,074 

The total education and medical expenditure is £ 29,395 

These are the largest amounts ever spent directly on the natives. 

Registration of Natives: 

This mcasuic is provided for by the Government, the chief use 
of which is made by tlic European settlers in tracing out the “deser- 
ter.” It is vigorously resented by the Natives. It continues to be 
a system intended for the continuous supply oL* labour for the Euro- 
pean settler. 

The European settler does not pay for this cost of the Native 
registration. Although this system is for thc.benefit of the European 
settlers, its entire cost is borne by the Native Taxation. 
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Forced Labour Laws \ 

There exists a “Masters’ and Servants’ Ordinance,” commonly 
called the Forced Labour Law, under which, on a requisition to a dis- 
trict, officer, the latter would indiscriminately compile the required 
number of men to go and work for the European settler. This Or- 
dinance has been modified to supply labour J'or public needs only, and 
its application to individual enterprise lias been suspended during 
flic so last two years. 

Though the (’olonial Office has asked the Legislature at Nairobi 
to modify this application of the Ordinance, even in regard to the 
public needs, the Legislature at Nairobi lias paid no attention to it as 
yo. 

Papula lion : 

The native population was estimated at '>,000,000 in 1011. It is 
now estimated at 2,483,000 representing a decline of 21 per cent. 

10U. 1021. 

The Uritisb Indians including those from 

native states . . . . 11,S1(> 22,731 

British Luropean . . . . 2,730 0,025 

The number of adult male European settlers or farmers anus JLS03. 


MR. SASTRI ON KENYA. 

The Literary Union of Bangalore held a largely attended pub- 
lic mectmgdo bid farewell to the Right lion. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri on 
24Ui December, 1023. 

After some remarks of personal character Mr. Sastri said, 
‘‘Having failed and not as some of you said succeeded in the mission 
entrusted to me 1 feel like a person who has fallen from high estate. 
You gave me a great commission. I went forth knowing that it was 
diflicult knowing too that many another stronger and braver fighter 
for India's cause gladly avoided it. 1 knew that 1 should fail. But 
I undertook the task because I knew that my failure would not mat- 
ter that perhaps through my failure somebody after me would 
be enabled to build up success that you and your children of the 
future might really cherish as one of India’s achievements within 
the Empire. 
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Don't expect me to go fully into the recent history of lliis Konya 
affair. Bui you will forgive me if 1 make a few observations which 
I cannot keep hack in this my lirst, public speech after an enforced 
but temporary ret iretnent. Well, Ken\a losi cvrnw thing is lost. You 
have been reminded of that expression of mine more than once this 
evening. I really l’ee l that in this ease of Kenya a good deal is bound 
up of vital importance to the whole future history of this country. 
It is difficult for me to speak with moderation upon a subject touch- 
ing so deeply not, merely our interests but our pride as Indian citizen^, 
f. will however forbear to use language that might seem to abuse the 
hospitality of an Indian State, but some obserx at ions 1 must make on 
this occasion. 

Some one said that the history of this Kein a betrayal might be 
lead in a public document. l>elie\e me friends, if you 

'Vish to know the real inwardness of this affair do not 

pay any attention to that falkious document which they 

call The While Paper. it docs not contain true his- 
tory at all. The aclual facts at the bottom of the case 

will not. be found in respectable newspapers of (heat Britain; they 
will not be found, no, not an allusion to them in the \ast Hood of ora- 
tory that marked the proceedings of the last Imperial Conference. No 
reference has been made in those solemn papers to the fact that the 
British Cabinet gave this decision because the white people in Kcm a 
threatened rebellion. J do not say Unit the British Cabinet got inti- 
midated. f do not say that the custodians of the Empire shrank 
from the trial of strength with su di a petty little place as Mombassu 
or Nairobi. r lhnl is not my meaning, but those who are responsible 
for the conduct of the Empire to-day shrank from the struggle with 
their own count i> men, from the struggle where they knew that if 
they ventured to put forward a regiment the regiment would refuse 
to act. That was the secret of the whole thing. 

The Whit*' Paper discusses the question on ils merits, on its pre- 
vious history. No reference however is to he made to this subject. 
When I caring only for truth and for India's honour mentioned it foi 
the first time in a public audience they all seminal aghast. They 
seemed to think that I was giving utterance to something which ought 
to be hidden fA>m public gaze. They were evidently not proud of 
the transaction. They certainly were very angry with me. Friends 
and critics, newspaper oracles* members of Parliament, those who 
were glad at any time to welcome me in the street and shake hands 
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with me as a fellow citizen, all thought that I had been guilty of the 
sm of a most grievous description, much like the sensitive daughter- 
indaw in a family who having received a beating from her husband 
smarted under it, no doubt, but smarted far more because the brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law had been looking on. The British Cabinet 
and the public of London were not so ashamed of their having yielded 
to fear and inflicted grievous wrong on India. They were far more 
angry because I had taken the world into my confidence. 

And now what are our defenders doing? The Government of 
India, all honour to them, stood by us to the very end of the discus- 
sions. Perfectly they gave us every moral support they could. But 
when the time for talk had gone and the time for something substan- 
tial had come, when wc had to tell the British Cabinet that if one 
side threatened rebellion we should at least threaten a little trouble, 
when the time had come to say that, our Government necessarily 
shrank back. You could not expect the agents of British Cabinet to 
take up that attitude. Then let mo tell you for the first time more 
vividly than ever, for the first time more stirringly than ever, I felt 
that if wo wore to win our way in the w r orld wo ought to have a 
different Government altogether. What is the state of things to-day? 

Sow that the matter is gone let us not weep over it because all 
is not lost. There is t lie Immigration Bill coming on. We will 
discuss it threadbare, attack all its provisions from A to Z. We will 
sec what Kenya people will do and what the British Cabinet will do. 
We are going certainly to have thick books filled with discussion 
about Clause A and exception B and explanation U. But I assure 
you it is the case of the young boy who w r as told to hold a runaway 
bull but was foolish enough to let the nose rope go and then hung on 
for all he was worth by its tail. You know' wliat W'ill happen to that 
innocent young aclvenlurer. Well the people of India and the Gov- 
ernment of India are in no better ease. When the British Cabinet 
allowed the Kenya Government to control our immigration on one pr&- 
lext or another the case was gone. The horse had been stolen, you 
might shut the door, bang hundred times after, but you could not 
jccover it by any discussion, however meticulous, however ably con- 
ducted, of the provisions of the Immigration Bill. I do not say that 
nobody should care about it. I do not say that the Indian Chamber 
ol Commerce in Bombay for instance must not busy itself with the 
necessary representations to the authorities of Kenya. Let them by 
all means do so. 
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Proceeding to comment on the Trusteeship arguments Mr. Sastri 

said : — 


When they said that it was necessary to administer Kenya in 
the interests of the African native and that for that purpose it might 
be necessary to control immigration as a theoretical proposition we had 
no alternative but to agree and we might willingly and gladly agree as 
a people long accustomed to the galling chains of subjection and an- 
xious therefore to help anybody, even Kenya natives, to get back their 
rights from white aggressors. We could well agree to that and we 
dm. But the point was this, that the unhappy African native had 
his only friends amongst Indians, that the white settler there is a 
land grabber* that he is a political tormentor whose one business is to 
oppress, to keep down, to make selfish laws, to exact labour from 
poor people there, to use their energies fop his own benefit; in other 
words to use the language of one of their accredited spokesman 
“having stolen the lands of the native, the next thing was to steal liis 
limbs.” If immigration was to he controlled, the immigration of the 
white men was to he controlled and not that of the Indian. That is 
an attitude that we ought to have taken and that is an attitude that 
we should yet lake in the matter. 1 impressed it several times in 
London. 1 had nothing to conceal and I will say that again. 

But there comes the trouble. Do you expect Lord Beading to 
say so for you .' Do you expect Lord Bend- 
iwnt (ic.\ ernn cuts in K an<l his Oovenimont to sav, that if immi- 
Incapacity. gration has to be controlled, it has to be in the 

ease of Whites and not oJ Indians ’ Mvoryoiie 
cf them might feed so and I believe in my heart uf hearts that every- 
one does believe it, bill nobody dares to sa\ it, and yet if \ve are to 
win in this case that is the thing, however unpleasant, to be said. 
There again comes a handicap of our having* a (hn eminent which can 
only go a short way in championing our rights, which cannot speak 
the full truth, which cannot speak as you and I would, which cannot 
tell the British Cabinet “be impartial, be just, if you dare and tell 
your own people not to do wrong.” There is another point that is 
being forced upon my attention. However unwilling L was to recog- 
nise it in such vivid colours in the past, I can no longer conceal from 
myself tilat without a Government that wc could make and unmake as 
free peoples wc are bound to lose in the struggle in the future. It 
is to that great object that all our energies have now to be bent . All 
talk of moderate and immoderate, of extreme and mean, in Indian 
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politics lias now no meaning for mo. All must unite round this 
banner of Dominion Status and lliat promptly. 

"What do no hoar from the representative of Dritish power in 
India to-day ? 1 do not envy Lord Heading his task. J certainly do 

not believe that fate lias been exclusively kind to him in calling upon 
him, liberal as he is in politics, to go about the country on the eve of 
a general election and tell people “vour struggles for immediate 
constitutional advance will meet with non-possumus. Elect therefore 
people who will be content to go on the present looting.” Well, he 
might say so, but the country has decided otherwise — weak and dis- 
united almost like a baby in her politics, India lias it seems to me 
slid spoken out boldly. 1 mean 1 broil gh general elections. India 
has not heeded the warning which, bidden or spontaneously, Lord 
Heading thought it fit continually to administer to our people. 

Now what do tin* great people who have to guide us in all these 
matters say? 1 menu the great represent «a- 
Xo l lurry Argument’s, lives of the Anglo-Tndian Press, the great re- 
presentatives of the Dritish Press or those, 
who occupying high and responsible posts in Indian Civil Service, 
omtinually admonish the Indian patriot on his duty, tell young and 
old alike without any bias or partiality that if we place t lie whole of 
the Indian Finance at their disposal and perhaps abolish the posts of 
the Accountant-* {moral and Auditor-Oenernl, everything could go well 
with India. They tell us ‘‘What arc you doing. You people of 
^b. dern India are not like \oiir forefathers at all. Your forefathers 
talked of life everlasting, of 1 lie eternal round of Samsara, of the 
vanity of all worldly effort. Why hurr\ , there is all eternity before 
you. Did they not speak of life after death? You live for ever. 
Why want equality at once? Wait." Applying this argument to 
the immediate problem of Kenja the great friends of ours in whose 
good intentions L still have faith of a sort, mind you, told me “really 
you n»*e unreasonable. It is true that there is not perfect equality 
betweeen your people and mine in Kenya. Those fellows 
have got 11 seats outlie Legislative Domicil and given you five. Well. 
I admit his is ail inadequate number, Derlainly it ought, to be in- 
creased and I am perfectly willing when the time comes to give my 
vote for six.” Who knows ten years hence or twenty yeafcs hence 
another enterprising mau may come forward and tell us we will give 
you 8 and twenty years after that a still more beneficient minded 
statesman may be willing to go ahead and venture to vote for nine so 
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that in about two or three centuries we shall reach the figure eleven. 
Alow that man was first sincere, lie thought it was good enough 
progress (or the Indian. An Anglo-Indian civilian here told me 
•‘if you want increased Imliauisation you are now, say, about 11 per- 
cent. in the services, you get it raised to 12 or Id it you please and 
be done with it. Don’t disturb us for another generation. ” Well 
that is the way they have begun to talk to us. They do not deny the 
justice of our cane. Only they are somewhat disquieted when we 
wish to. rush along at this furious rate, threatening the peace of India 
and the safely of the Empire and are willing to agree to “more whole- 
some better ordered rate of progress.” 


Now 1 come to the most pathetic part of the whole thing. There 
are some amongst us who believe that for one 
Kn^, 1 r 0 Jwnt° ,n K ° ° P reason or another 4 4 we must, bide our t ime and 

obtain our due. It may be more slowly than 
we wish. If finally we are sure that we shall get the thing let 
us be content to march at even a slower rate than heretofore.” Let 


me tell you frankly that I am one of those who sympathise with this 
line of argument.. I also have always spoken for peaceful and con- 
stitutional progress and l believe examining my heart so minutely 
as I myself can, T am still on the side of peaceful and constitutional 
progress. 1 am quite willing that we should move slowly pro\ided 
that we art» sure that our forces were set in the rigid direction and 
that day by day, year by year, we loft things behind that wore in the 
ft out and got along to positions which seemed too far off, provided 
that we wore sure w r e were moving and moving ahead. But ‘are we 
sure* is the whole question: I thought we were. I. do not think 
so any more, and therein lies my apprehension for the future. The 
Englishman having once been generous is now afraid of his own 
generosity. lie thinks he lias given too much and there is a dispo- 
sition in England which I am thankful is not universal, but is undesir- 
ably prominent amongst Diehards and Tories who now wield the des- 
tinies of the Empire. There is a disposition on their part now to 
Hunk that if they cannot actually take back, it is best to keep things 
stationary. You may plead justice, equality and the necessity of 
fidelity to promises and pledges and engagements. Thai does not. 
touch the hardened Briton when he is bent on safeguarding his vested 
interests* 1 ligve seen it. Justice and Equality, very well, fine 
things these. All homage is due to them and the Englishman is 
ready with his homage as well, but if a conflict with his interests 
arises if without open barefaced denial he could keep off the evil day, 
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he will by every means in his power. That may be human nature and 
some of you may say we are no better perhaps. We arc not anyhow, 
W'C have not been keeping an Empire, we do not wish to preserve the 
rights stolen from oilier people. We do not wish to aggress and 
therefore let us speak with our limited experience and not test our- 
selves in any imaginary scale. The trial has not come to us and we 
will therefore tell the people who boast so much about their “prin- 
ciples of justice and human brotherhood’ 7 ; keep your engagements 
like honest folk, fulfill your promises like just kings, that take their 
power from on High and must use their power so as to be approved 
from on High. That we have continually to tell them now. 

Lord Heading, to whom we have to look for guidance, from 
whom words that come are certainly entitled 
^Manifest Your to our respectful attention, counsels us in our 

future struggle to put faith in the sense of 
justice and righteousness of the British Nation. Well, allow me to 
speak with a little freedom on this part of the subject. 4 'The sense 
of justice of tl o British Nation” is an expression with which I am 
fairly familiar. I have used it on countless occasions. I know its 
full meaning, but I know also its limitations also. There is sense of 
justice T will admit and admit to the full but that sense of justice is 
not easily mobilised every day. You have got to stir up and nothing 
stirs it up a.s the prospect, of excitement and turmoil and trouble as 
a prospect oC something being in danger, of some vested interests 
being squashed in the struggle. Nothing stimulates a somewhat in- 
ait ivc sense of justice as the manifestation of your political strength. 


Let us read the history of England. You remember some time 
ago m the old days ot* Ilbert Bill controversy when nothing more se- 
rious was at stake than the continued enjoyment of the invidious pri- 
vilege. the Europeans of Calcutta and the neighbourhood on the occa- 
sion of this Threatened loss of the privilege, banded themselves toge- 
ther and went so far as to arrange for the deportation of Lord Ripon. 
He was to have been summarily seized and put on hoard a boat that 
had come up the Itooghly. Remember however, no injury was to be 
arne to him. Only he was to be deposed from his august posilion 
and taken away to be safely deposited somewhere on the more hospi- 
table shores o! Croat Britain. That is how they teach us how to pre- 
serve the rights. 

You have all read English history more or less. . . and how 


Delemere’s Tactics. 


did these people in Kenya behave when their 
rights were threatened. No, not their right, 
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let me say their unjust privileges. They did the same thing. They 
gave notice to their Governor that if he was going to give anything 
like equal treatment to Indians or carry out laws to that effect Cramed 
by the British Cabinet he also would be treated in the same gentle way 
m which the Viceroy of India was to have been treated on the Ebert 
Bill occasion. They had everything ready for seizure, not only of: 
the Governor, but of senior officials. Their places of detention were 
actually fixed. That is the way in the British Empire their own 
people, when 1 1 icy want tilings done, go about the business. 

One of you (heroically inclined) may say, if I should do such 
thing to-morrow what will be my fate*? I cannot promise him the 
treatment that they gave for instance to Lord Del am arc in London. 
Lord Delamarc was received everywhere. His words were listened to 
as if they were gospel truths. lie had a seat in the House of Lords. 
Duke of Devonshire was smilingly sweet on him; so was the Colonial 
Office from top to bottom. There was nothing that Lord Delamarc 
could not do and yet it was Lord Delamarc who as Executive Council- 
lor in Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to his Majesty, had 
promised to administer laws and to do nothing to disturb the peace 
of the public and so forth and the man whose duty it was to preserve 
the public pence that had presided at countless meetings where the 
White people threatened to rebel. He had himself presided and 
assisted at fluve peaceful proceedings. He was the man who, if 
ordinary law had prevailed should have been treated in a manner 
m which some thousands and thousands of our people are being treat- 
ed to-day. 

I cannot promise you a treatment of that kind from the Govern - 

“If only Skin wem mcnt of Lord Reading, but you know whore 
wliite -” you are exactly. You could do things if only 

your skin were white which you cannot think of doing being what, you 
are. But within your limitations, within the law, within the limits 
recognised as allowable to those who arc struggling to regain lost, 
liberties, who are struggling to obtain slow fulfilment of pledges of 
long standing and of solemn import there is plenty which wc non- 
officials may do if it was the right sort of Government. There is 
plenty foi; us to be doing night and day and it will be my proud 
privilege when I *havo left your kind and hospitable neighbourhood to 
take my humble place amongst those who fought these peaceful and 
constitutional battles. 

15 
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May be I have done wrong to pour into the contented and placid 
ears of citizens of the model State of India mournings and wailings 
of my auguishcd spirit, but I think that question of Indians over- 
seas affects Native States as well as British India. Moreover I look 
forward to a time not far distant when the distinction between British 
India and Indian India wiJl be one of form and not of substance. I 
look forward to a time not far distant when you will consider your- 
selves in daily life and not merely in theory, as citizens of a large, 
beautiful and lovable India and not merely as citizens of Mysore. 
If to me and to those of my age that India is but a vision there are 
about me young people who will raise glad and joyful eyes on that 
dream as the realised spectacle of daily life and I believe you will 
forgive me if for a moment I have asked you, in anticipation of some 
years yet, to share with me some of the troubled thoughts with which 
the British Indian citizen is now oppressed. I hope you will allow 
that I have not wasted your time as I believe honestly that I have 
bestowed one of my afternoons well when at the close of three months* 
stay amidst such generous surroundings I take leave of all who have 
helped to make my stay happy. I do so not leaving behind in their 
hearts a feeling that I have gone away as a sphinx having come as a 
sphinx but having told the trouble of my heart and some little plans 
that I may have formed for the future, having in that way tried to 
repay some of the hospitality and tenderness and personal attach- 
ment that citizens of Bangalore have always been extending to me 
during my stay. 


KENYA IMMIGRATION BILL. 


A BILL ENTITLED AN ORDINANCE TO CONSOLIDATE AND 
REGULATE IMMIGRATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 

Preamble. — WIIEUEAS it is desirable to provide for the peace , 
good order and> development of the Colony and for the purposes of 
reducing and preventing unemployment . 

And whereas it is the duty of the Government to safeguard the 
interests of the African natives of the Colony and to assure their pro- 
gress and the continued improvement of their material ivclfas e . 

And whereas it is desired fully to implement the policy declared 
in the Memorandum presented by His Majesty's Government to Par - 
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liament relating to Indians in Kenya and dated the 23rd day of July 
in the Year of Our Lord , 1923. 

Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of the Colony of Kenya 
tviih the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof : — 

1. Short title . — This Ordinance may be cited as “ The Immi- 
grants Regulation and Employment Ordinance, 1923/ > 

2. Interpretation of terms . — In this Ordinance the following 
terms shall have the respective meanings hereby assigned to them, un- 
less the context otherwise requires : — 

“Colony” shall mean the Colony and Protectorate ot* Kenya. 

“Immigration and Employment Officer” shall mean a Principal 
or an Assistant Immigration and Employment Officer appointed for 
tne purposes of this Ordinance. 

“Principal Immigration and Employment Officer” shall mean 
the officer appointed for the administration and execution of this 
Ordinance. 

3. Exempted persons . — This Ordinance shall not apply to : — 

(a) The Officers and crews of Ilis Majesty’s Navy or of the fleet 
or any friehdly power. 

(fc) Any member of His Majesty’s Military Forces. 

(c) Any person duly accredited to the Colony by or under the 
authority of the Imperial or any other Government. 

(d) Any person, the subject of a Foreign Power having treaty 
rights within the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, who is not a 
prohibited immigrant under Section 5 of this Ordinance and who is 
possessed of a guarantee in the form set out in Schedule A of this 
‘Ordinance signed by the Local Consular representative of such power. 

(c) The w r ifc, and any child appearing to an Immigration and 
Employment Officer to be under the age of sixteen, of a person not 
being a prohibited immigrant, provided they are not themselves j>ro~ 
hibited immigrants under sub-clauses (b), (c), (d), (c), (f) or 

( g ) of ^sub-section (1) of Section 5 of this Ordinance, and provided 
further that ally idiot or insane person or any person who is otherwise 
physically afflicted may, in case he or any person accompanying him 
or some other person give security to the satisfaction of the Immigra- 
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lion and Employment Officer for his permanent support in the Colony 
or for Ins removal therefrom whenever required by the Governor * 
in-Council, be permitted to enter the Colony. 

(/) Any person who shall satisfy an Immigration and Emploj'- 
ment Officer that he has been formerly domiciled in the Colony or has 
been resident therein for a total period of not less than five years and 
that he does not come within the meaning of sub-clauses (b) (e) ( d) r 
(e), (f) or (g) of sub-section (1) of Section 5 of this Ordinance. 

( g) Any native of the Uganda Protectorate or of the Tanga- 
nyika Territory , and who is not a prohibited immigrant within the 
meaning of sub-clauses (6), (r>, (d), (e), (/) or (g > of sub-section 
(1) of Section 5 r.f this Ordinance . 

4. Examination of immigrants. — Any person desiring to enter 
the Colony shall, before being allowed to do so» appear before an 
Immigration and Employment Officer who shall, after such examine- 
es he may consider necessary, inform such person and the master of 
the vessel, if any, which lias conveyed him to the Colony, whether he 
is a prohibited immigrant or not. Provided that if sucli person with- 
holds or conceals from such officer any fact or information which 
rigrants defined in Section f> of flu's Ordinance he shall be deemed to 
have contravened this Ordinance. Provided further thgt when a 
would bring such person within any of the classes of prohibited im- 
person enters the Colony from adjoining territory or from Arabia , 
the Resident or District Commissioner or the Officer discharging the 
duties of a Resident or District Commissioner at the place of entry , 
shall have all (he powers vested in an Immigration and Employment 
Officer under this Ordinance . 

When an immigrant is permitted to enter the Colony lie shall be 
given a certificate by the Immigration and Employment Officer. 

5. Prohibited immigrants. — (1) The immigration into the 
Colony by land or sea is prohibited of any person, hereinafter called 
a 4 ‘prohibited immigrant/ 7 being or appearing to be of any of the 
classes defined in any of the following cases: — 

(a) Any person without visible means of support or any person 
who is likely to become a pauper or a public charge. 

(b) Any idiot or insane person. 

(c) Any person suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous 
contagious disease or frdrn trachoma. 
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(d) Any person who, not having a free pardon, has been 
convicted in any country other than the Colony of murder or any 
offence for which a sentence of imprisonment has been passed for any 
term, and who by reason of the circumstances connected therewith 
is deemed to be an undesirable immigrant ; but this provision shall 
apply to offences of a political character not involving moral turpi- 
tude. 


(c) Any prostitute, and any person living or recehing or who 
may have lived on or received any part of the proceeds of the posti- 
turion of others. 

0*) Any person deemed by an Immigration and Employment 
Officer to be an undesirable immigrant in consequence of the infor- 
mal ion or advice received, from any Secretary of State or Colonial 
Minister, or through official or diplomatic channels or any Minister 
of a Foreign Country, or from any other trusted source. 

(g) Any pei son who has been ordered to leave the Colony. 

(2) Any person aggrieved at the d* cision of an Immigration and 
Employment Officer to classify him as a prohibited immigrant under 
sub-section (I) of this Section may appeal from such eh cision to the 
G ovenxor-in-C ouncil , provided that the determination of such appeal 
shall in no may limit or restrict the powers conferred by S actions 7, 
18. and 19 of this Ordinance . 

G. Establishments of Immigration and Employment Depart - 
infill. — Then' shall hr established a Depart menf of I In Government 
to he known its “7 he Immigration and Employment D( parhnent 

7. Persons lonricted within fire years to In denmd prohibited l 
immigrants . — Any person convicted by any Court within a period of 
live years from the date of entering the Colony of murder or an 
offence involving moral turpitude for which the Court has power 
to impose imprisonment shall be liable to be dealt w T ith as a pro- 
hibited immigrant and the Covernor may, if he thinks fit, make 
an order requiring such person to leave the Colony within a time 
fixed by the order, and thereafter to remain out of the Colony. 

8. Detention of immigrants . — Any intending immigrant ivho 
has not been granted permission to enter the Colony may be detained 
in such place and under such terms and conditions as the Governor - 
in-Council may by rule prescribe. 
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9. Establishment of Immigration and Employment Board 
(1) There shall be established in Nairobi an Immigration and Employ- 
ment Board, which shall instruct the Immigration and Employment 
Officer with regard to the economic requirements of the Colony . 

(2) Such Immigration and Employment Board shall be consti- 
tuted of such persons as the Governor may appoint and shall include: 

(a) The Chief Commissioner or other officer of the Native 
\ Affairs Department representing the interests of the African natives 
of the Colony . 

(b) A European who shall be a Member of Hie Executive 
Council or of the Legislative Council . 

(c) A representative of the Indian Community. 

10. Department t,o collect information. — The Immigration and 
Employment Department shall collect and record all information and 
reports as to labour requirements of the Colony . 

11. Employment certificate. — Any person in the Colony desir- 
ing to bring into the Colony a person to work as cleric, salesman, arti- 
san or other employee from outside the Colon y shall first satisfy the 
Immigration and Employment Officer that he cannot obtain in th< 
Colony an employee suitable for the work and the Immigration and 
Employment Officer if so satisfied that the requirements as laid down 
by the Board will be met shall issue a certificate and the production 
of such certificate shall exempt the immigrant named therein from 
the operation of clause (a) of Section e (v) of this Ordinance . 

12. Immigrant arriving without certificate . — (1) An immi- 
grant ivlio arrives in the Colony without a certificate as provided for 
in the last preceding Section and who is unable to satisfy the Immi- 
gration and Employment Officer that he is entitled to enter the 
Colony under Section 3 or that he is not a prohibit ed immigant under 
Section 5 of this Ordinance shall not be allowed, to enter the Colony 
unless he can satisfy the Immigration and Employment officer 
that he is a desirable immigrant or unless he can prove to the satis- 
faction of the Immigration and Employment Officer that he is as- 
sured of employment or that his services arc necessary for the 
economic requirements of the Colony . 

(2) If the immigrant alleges that he is assured of employment 
the allegation must be corroborated by the prospective employer, who , 
if he has already obtained a certificate prescribed by Section 11 
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must satisfy the Immigration and Employment Officer of the matters 
prescribed by that Section and take out a certificate as required by 
Section 11 and (he immigrant shall not be allowed to enter the Colony 
in the absence of such corroboration and certificate. 

13. Trading and farming immigrants . — (1) When an intend- 
ing immigrant not otherwise entitled to enter the Colony informs the 
Immigration and Employment Officer that it is his intention to carry 
on any trade , business or occupation (other than the practice of a 
learned profession in which he is properly qualified, he shall give such 
information to the officer as he may require and the officer shall satis- 
fy himself that (he requirements laid down by the Hoard, will be met 
and that there is an opening for such trade, business or occupation, 
and that it is in (he interest of the African natives of the Colony that 
such trade, business or occupation should be 'undertaken by the inten- 
ding immigrant and only on the officer being so satisfied shall such 
immigrant be allowed to enter the Colony. 

(2) If the officer is so l is fleet that there is no such opening or 
that the exercise of such trade, business or occupation would, be inju- 
rious to the interests of the natives of the Colony such intending im- 
migrant shall be regarded as a prohibited immigrant. 

Provided that if the intending immigrant under this Section 
proves to the satisfaction of the officer by the production of the part- 
nership deed or agreement that he is a partner in any existing trade, 
business or occupation and if the officer is satisfied that the particular 
partnership , trade business or occupation is of good repute and if the 
intending immigrant is not otherwise a prohibited immigrant such im- 
migrant may be allowed to enter the Colony . 

14. Contracted employee may be treated as prohibited immi- 
grant . — If any person who entered the Colony to serve under a 
contract providing that the servant shall leave the Colony at its eon- 
elusion* fails to leave the Colony after quitting the said service, he 
may be treated as if lie were a prohibited immigrant. 

15. t Penally on employer . — (1) Any employer wlio has engaged 
servants under such a contract as is mentioned in the proceed- 
ing Section and who shall refuse or neglect to carry out the x>ro vi- 
sions of sueli contract in regard to the passage of sucli servants shall 
bo deemed to have committed an offence and shall be punishable on 
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conviction with a line not exceeding £500 or imprisonment of either 
description for a term not exceeding twelve months or to both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

(2) Any persons inducing another io enter the Colony under a 
contract of employment , shall he liable io all the expenses of depor - 
tahon of the employee should he he or become a prohibited immigrant 
not withstanding anything Ip the contrary in the contract between the 
pai ties to Ike said contract. 

(3) Any person inducing another io enter the Colony under a 
contract of employment , shall, before the arrival of the employee, fur- 
nish a, true copy oj the contract or of the correspondence forming the 
Contract to the rrincipal Immigration and, Employment Officer . 

](i. Entry into Colony permitted wider certain conditions . — 
Any person applying for admission into the Colony may, at the 
discretion of the Immigration and Employment Officer, be reejuired 
to comply with the following provisions : — 

( a ) He shall before entering the Colon}! give secrity sufficient 
to indemnif y the Government against the expenses likely to be incur- 
red in sending him and his family ( if any ) buck to the port from 
which he sailed and against the expenses likely to be incurred in de- 
taining him or his family (if any) pending the determination of 
whether or not he may enter the Colon}!. Such security shall at the 
option of the intending immigrant be : — 

(0 A rash deposit of a sum representing such expenses as 
aforesaid as may be determined by the Immigration 
and Employment Officer, or; 

(ii) A. bond which need not he under seal with such sureties 
rrs shall satisf y the Immigration and Employment 
Officer in such sum as nung have been determined as 
aforesaid . 

(7;) lie shall thereupon be permitted, to enter the Colony, and 
shall if required by the Immigration and, Employment Officer within 
one week thereafter satisfy such officer, bjf such, proof as such officer 
rnay consider necessary in the circumstances of each particular case, 
that he is not a prohibited immigrant. 

(c) If he shall not satisfy such officer as aforesaid he shall be 
deported as soon as 2 ) 0 ssible thereafter and returned to his port of em- 
barkation u The costs of such deportation shall be defrayed out of the 
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amount deposited by him or secured by bond as aforesaid . If a 
bond has been given the amount of the bond shall be forfeited to the 
Government and may be recovered by suit in the Court of a Magis- 
trate of the First Class. 

’Any balance of money remaining over after .such costs of re* 
patriation and detention have been clef rayed shall he paid to the per- 
son who made the cash deposit , or in the cause of such costs bring 
paid ' out of the proceeds of a forfeited bond the balance shall be 
paid into the Com l in which the bond was forfeited and the Court 
shall distribute the said balance among the persons from whom the 
amount of the bond was recovered in proportion to the amount re- 
covered from each of such persons. 

(d) If he s hull so satisfy such offiar as aforesaid he shall be 
permitted to remain in the Colony . 

(c) If lie shall be so permitted to remain in the Colony as afore - 
such offiar shall retain the amount d v posit (d bn him as aforesaid for 
a period not exceeding out year from the dote of suck deposit . 

( f ) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (d) 
hereof he may be di ported in the manner prescribed in sub-si clion (c) 
hereof , if within a period, of three years from the date of his entering 
the. Colony he shall be shown to be prohibited immigrant as aforesaid . 
Such deportation shall he ordered by a Magistrate ( m powered to hold 
a subordinate Court of the First Class . 

In case of any j arson entering the Colony under this Section no 
liability shall attack to the owners of the nssel in which he may have 
a) rived at any j/ort of the Colony . 

17. Power of police to prevent entry . — Any Police Officer or 
Immigration and Employment, Officer or. if the immigrant attempts 
to enter the Colony from any adjoining territory or from Arabia the 
District or Resident Commissioner within whose jurisdiction the place 
ot entry is, shall subject to the provisions hereinafter contained pre- 
vent any prohibited immigrant, from entering the Colony by land or 
sen. 

18. * Unlawful entry of prohibited immigrants . — Any prohibited 
immigrant making liis way into or being found with the Colony shall 
be deemed to have contravened this Ordinance. Any person con- 
victed under this Section may be deported and shall in addition be 
liable to suffer imprisonment of either description for a period not 
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exceeding six months. Provided that such imprisonment shall cease 
if and when arrangements are made for the deportation of the offen* 
der from the Colony. Provided further that if such immigrant does 
not prove to the satisfaction of the Magistrate that he entered the 
Colony with the permission of any Immigration and Employment 
Officer he shall he deported . 

19. Prohibited immigrant not released by mere entry . — (1) No 
person who comes within the definition of a prohibited immigrant 
shall be released from the operation of this Ordinance or allowed to 
be or remain in the Colony merely because lie has not been notified 
not to land or because he may have been allowed to land through 
oversight or through want of knowledge that lie was a prohibited. 

(2) Proof adduced within three years to the satisfaction of the 
Cloi'crnor-in-Council after any person has entered the Colony that lie 
is one of any of the classes whose entry is prohibited shall be suffi- 
cient evidence that such person w r as a prohibited immigrant and such 
person shall be liable then to be dealt with as a prohibited immigrant. 

20. Summcny arrest. — If there shall be reasonable cause to 
suspect that any person lias contravened t his Ordinance, and if in 
order to prevent justice from being defeated it is necessary to 
arrest such person immediately, it shall be lawful for any Immi- 
gration and Employment Officer or Police Officer to arrest such 
7 >erson forthwith without having a warrant for that purpose, and 
lie shall be required to bring such person before a Magistrate as 
soon as may be, or should the vessel from which such person has 
landed be on the point of departure, then, unless such person shall 
demand to be taken before a Magistrate, he may he handed over 
to the custody of the master of the vessel wiio shall be, obliged to 
receive and keep him on board. 

21. Contract for return of prohibited immigrant. — The 
Governor may authorise the Principal Immigration and Employment 
Officer to make a contract with the master, owners, or agent of 
any vessel for tnc conveyance of any prohibited immigrant found 
an the Colony to a port in or near to such immigrant’s country of 
birth and any such immigrant with his personal effects may be 
placed by a Police Officer on board such vessel. 

22. Boarding vessels. — Any Immigration and Employment 
Officer shall, for the purpose of this Ordinance, be empowered to 
board as often as may be necessary all vessels entering inward at 
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any port o£ the Colony in the performance of his duties under this 
Ordinance. 

23. List of passengers when required. — (1) The master of a 
vessel arriving in any port of the Colony shall* upon being there- 
to requested by an Immigration and Employment Officer as such 
port, furnish to him a list in duplicate signed by himself of all 
passengers and oilier persons on board such vessel at the time of 
lus arrival in the Colony not forming* a portion oC the regular crew 
of such vessel. 

(2) The owner or agent of a vessel leaving any port in the 
colony shall, upon being thereto requested by an Immigration and 
Employment Officer at such port, furnish to him a list in duplicate 
signed by himself of all passengers and otlur persons so leaving in 
and not forming a portion of the regular < r< w of such vessel . 

24. Crew way be mustered before d( part lire. — The master of 
a vessel shall, if required thereto prior to his departure from port, 
produce his Articles and muster his crew, and if it be found that 
any person named in the Articles, who in the opinion of an Immi- 
gration and Employment Officer would be a prohibited immigrant, 
is not then present, such person shall be deemed to have entered 
the Colony contrary to this Ordinance, but the master and agents 
of such vessel* provided they have made proper provision to pre- 
vent desertion shall not be responsible for am contravention of the 
provisions of this Section. 

25. Lunishnu nl by Magistrate of a mi whir of cnir. Order 
for return in custody to ship. — Should the master of a vessel charge 
any member of his crew ol* stowaway or extra hand before a Court 
with a crime or offence committed at some time prior to the arrival 
o£ or during (lie stay of such vessel in port the Magistrate may, 
at tlie request of an Immigration and Employment Officer and on 
representation by such Officer that the accused is a prohibited immi- 
grant, in awarding punishment, order that* on expiry of the sentence 
or on the sooner readiness of such vessel to proceed to 
sea, the prisoner be taken from gaol and conducted in custody aboard 
such vessel for conveyance away from the Colony. Any person 
contemplated \>y this Section brought before a Magistrate and dis- 
charged shall be ordered by the Magistrate to be immediately con- 
veyed back to such vessel. An order shall not be made under this 
Section in any case in which the Magistrate deems the crime or 
offence proper for trial in His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Kenya* 
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26. Regulation for intercourse between shore and vessel . — 
“Whenever it shall be deemed necessary for the effective carrying 
oat of this Ordinance to regulate intercourse from the shore with 
any vessel in a port having on board any prohibited immigrant, the 
Principal Immigration and Employment Officer may take such steps, 
villi the approval of the Governor as may appear proper in that 
behalf. 

27. Liability of master and owner . — The master and owner 
of any vessel from which any prohibited immigrant may be landed 
or may land shall be liable jointly and severally to a penalty not 
exceeding £150 and not less than *£50 in respect of each such pro- 
hibited immigrant landed or who may land and such vessel may 
be refused a clearance outwards until any penalty incurred has been 
paid and until provision has been made by the master to the satis- 
faction of the .Principal Immigration and Employment Officer for 
1 lie conveyance out of the Polony of each prohibited immigrant who 
may have been so landed, and such vessel may be made attachable 
by a decree of His ^Majesty’s Supremo Court of Kenya in satis- 
faction of any penalty imposed under this Section. 

The word ‘‘clearance’’ as used in this Ordinance includes all 
the documents ordinarily issued by the Commissioner of Customs 
tv) a vessel about 1o leave poH, including the document known as 
the Jlill of Health. 

28. Visiting and Embarkation passes . — Any person being a 
prohibited immigrant within the meaning of this Ordinance may 
apply to an Immigration and Employment Officer for a pass to 
enter the Polony for a temporary visit, or for the purpose of embark- 
ing at a port in the Polony for some other country. Such passes 
filial! be known as “visiting passes’’ and “embarkation passes” res- 
pectively and shall be in the form prescribed by the Rules made 
tinder this Ordinance. 

29. Enquiry and fie posit before granting passes . — The 
applicant shall attend' before an Immigration and Employment 
Officer and shall answer all such questions* as such Officer, may put 
for the purpose of deciding whether a pass ought to be granted, 
and shall deposit with such officer: — 

•N. B. — Increase from £37-10 0. 
f Increase from £7-10-0. 
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(a) For a visiting pass the sum oL‘ £15, with an additional 

sum of £15 where the pass includes the wife and 
children of the applicant. 

(b) For an embarkation pass the sum of £15 for each adult 

and £10 for each child. 

The word “child” as used in this and the succeeding Sections, 
means a person appearing to such Oflicer to be under the age of 
sixteen years. 

30. aS separate passes for adults piker than husband and wife*. 
— Except in the case of a person accompanied by his wife and child- 
1011 a separate pass shall be required for each person seeking to 
enter the Colony lor the urposc of a visit or for embarking. 

31. Passes not granted as of rigid. — No person shall be 
entitled as of right to obtain a visiting pass or any embarkation 
pass, and an Immigration and Employment Officer appointed to 
issue such passes shall have the discretion to grant or refuse any 
such pass, subject, however, to any direction which may be given 
him by the Principal Immigration and Employment Oflicer or by 
the Governor. 

32. Period \ of pass and extension. — A visiting pass shall be 
sufficient authority for the person or persons named therein to enter 
the Colony and to remain there during the period stated in such 
pass. Such period ordinarily shall not exceed twenty-one days, but 
any Immigration and Employment Officer appointed under 
the Ordinance may for sufficient reason appearing, extend t lie period 
from time to time by an endorsement, on such pass. No extension 

‘shall he made for more than fourteen days at a time, and no such 
pass shall be extended beyond six weeks from the dale thereof 
except with the consent of the Oosernor. 

33. Return of deposit for a visiting pass. — The money 
deposited for a visiting pass shall be returned to the depositor upon 
the pass-holder emitting the Colony within the time named in such 
pass or any extension thereof. 

34. Effect of embarked io)i jjass. — An embarkation pass shall 
be sufficujgt authority for the person or persons named therein to 
enter the Colony and to proceed with all reasonable speed to the 
port specified therein for the purpose of embarkation by the first 
available opportunity for the destination stated in such pass. 
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35. Extension. — An embarkation pass shall not be extended 
save by the Principal Immigration and Employment Officer for 
sufficient cause to him appearing. 

36. Disposal of deposit for embarkation 2 )as$. — The money 
deposited for an embarkation pass shall be at once applied on the 
application ot* the person to whom it was granted and so far as 
the sum shall suffice for the purpose of obtaining a passage for the 
person or persons named in such pass to the specified place or 
destination. Any balance of the money deposited shall be returned 
to the depositor upon his embarkation or may in the discretion of 
the Immigration and Employment Officer be extended in any other 
necessary or proper manner as desired by the depositor. 

37. Penalty for outstaying time allowed by the pass. Other 
offences, — Any person being a prohibited immigrant within the 
meaning of this Ordinance who shall enter the Colony in pursuance 
of a visiting pass or an embarkation pass, and who shall remain 
in the Colony beyond the time allowed by such pass or by a lawful 
endorsement thereon, or who may misuse such pass, or allow any 
fraudulent use to be made of it, shall be deemed to have contravened 
this Ordinance and shall upon conviction suffer forfeiture of the 
amount deposited by him and may be sentenced to suffer imprison- 
ment of either description for n period not exceeding six months. 
Provided that such imprisonment shall cease if and when arrange- 
ments are made for the deportation of such person from the Colony. 

38. Definition of “adult”. — Any person appearing to an 
Immigration and Employment Officer under this Ordinance to be 
over the age of sixteen years shall be regarded as an adult for 
the purpose of this Ordinance. 

39. Falsely obtaining documents . — Any person who shall by 
false declaration obtain either for himself or for another person, 
•cither or both of whom, being not entitled thereto, any certificate 
or document intended to secure the entry into the Colony of any 
person in breach of the provisions of this Ordinance and any person 
who may fraudulently use any such certificate or other document, 
shall be guilty of a contravention of this Ordinance.^ 

40. Contraventions. — The following shall be contraventions of 
this Ordinance : — 
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(a) Assisting and prohibited immigrant to enter the Colony 
nr knowingly being a party to the introduction of any person of 
the class (c) of Section 5 hereof. 

(b) Aiding or abetting a prohibited immigrant or any other 
person in any contravention of this Ordinance or of any Eules for 
the time-being published hereunder. 

(c) Existing or obstructing directly or indirectly any 
Immigration and Employment Officer in the execution of his duty. 

(d) Wilfully disobeying or disregarding any obligation 
imposed by or any lawful order made under this Ordinance or 
the Eules for the time being published hereunder. 

41. Punishment . — Every person guilty of a contravention of 
this Ordinance or of any Eule for the time being published here- 
under shall, where no penalty is expressly imposed, be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £ 75 or, to imprisonment of either description 
for a period not exceeding six months or he may be sentenced to 
hath such fine and imprisonment . 

He may he further required to pay all cost of maintenance and 
charges for repatriation incurred hy the Government pn account of 
himself or of any perso7i unlawfully brought into the Colony by 
him 


42. Penalty incurred by a vesscVs master. — Any penalty in- 
curred by the master of a vessel shall be paid before such vessel's 
clearance is granted. Notice in writing by the Immigration and 
Employment Officer to the Commissioner of Customs of any claim 
against the master, owners or agents of such vessel for a penalty 
shall be a sufficient authority to him to refuse such vessel's clear- 
ance until such order is withdrawn or is set aside by the order of 
a Court. Such a notice to the Port Captain or Port Officer shall 
be authority to him to refuse to take such vessel or allow it to go 
outside the port to any outer anchorage. When such notice is given 
or knowingly being a party to the introduction of any person of 

4i5. j Enforcement pf money penalty . — the enforcement of any 
money penalty may be either by criminal prosecution or by civil 
action at the instance of an Immigration and Employment Officer. 
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AU contraventions of this Ordinance or of the Rules for the time 
being published hereunder for which no special punishment 
is awarded, or for which no greater punishment than a penalty 
of £150 or imprisonment of either description is imposed* shall be 
cognisable in any Subordinate Court of the first class which may 
in respect of any such contravention impose a penalty or punish- 
ment up to the said limits. Such imprisonment may in any criminal 
prosecution be awarded either absolutely or in default of the pay- 
ment of a penalty. Notwithstanding the foregoing provision any 
Subordinate Court of the first class having jurisdiction at any port 
where a vessel is detained under authority of this Ordinance shall 
have jurisdiction in any civil suit wherein a penalty not exceeding 
£750 is claimed from the master or owners or agents of such vessel. 

44. Appeal. — An appeal shall lie to the Governor-in-Council 
from any decision of the Immigration and Employment Officer, or 
person authorised to act as such. 

45. Offerees cognisable to police . — Contravention of Sections 
1G, 17, 19, 29,, 24 and 42 shall be offences cognisable to the police . 

46. lie peal. — The Ordinances mentioned in Schedule B of 
this ordinance arc herebg repealed. 

47. Rules . — The (Governor may from time to time with the 
sanction of the Secretary of Stale make Rules for 1110 better carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the Ordinance, and for fixing fees to 
be paid for any services rendered in respect of the provisions of 
this Ordinance . 

48. Saving . — Until other provision is made in that behalf all 
Rides made nnder the Immigration Restriction Ordinance » 1906, or 
any Amcnelmcnt s thereof shall be deemed to he and shall have the 
effect of Iiegulaf ions made under this Ordinance . 


-o- 



CHAPTER II. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Till'] CLAS.S AREAS BILL 1924. 

Be it enacted l>y the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate 
and the House of Assembly of the Union of South Africa as follows: — 

1. Whenever an urban local authority shall intimate to the 
Minister : — 

(a) that any area within its limits is wholly or for the 
greater part occupied for residential or trading pur- 
poses or both such purposes by a particular class of 
persons, o** that an area within those limits is avail- 
able for the exclusive occupation for residential or 
1 railing purposes or both such purposes by a particular 
class of persons; and 

(b) that it is desirable that the provisions of this Act 
should be applied in respect of such area, 

it shall be lawful for the Minister to appoint a commission con- 
sisting of not more than throe persons (hereinafter called 
the Commission) «o investigate and report upon the desirability of 
applying to such area and to t lie urban area within which it is 
situated the provisions of this Act. 

2. (1) It shall be the duly of the Commission to enquire 
and report upon the following matters : — 

(al The extent and nature of the area which was the sub- 
ject of intimation under section one of this Act; 

(b) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites 
occupied or available therein for residential or trading 
purposes or both such purposes as the case may be; 

(c) whether there would be afforded by the area proper 
and adequate facilities for residences or trading sites 
or both as the case may be for the particular class 
of persons concerned ; 

jk 

(d) whether due and proper provision exists or is assured 
for water, lighting, sanitary and other necessary ser- 
vices within the area ; 


10 
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(e) whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Act 

should be applied in respect oL ? the area; and 

(f) any other matter which the Minister or the Com- 
mission may deem necessary or desirable. 

(2) The commission shall have all such powers, jurisdiction 
and privileges as were conferred upon the commission referred to 
in Ordinance No. 20 of 1902 of the Transvaal, and all and several 
the provisions of that Ordinance shall mvtafis mutandis apply 
in respect of tin 4 commission and its proceedings. 

3. (1) At any time within six months after the receipt of 

the report of the commission, the Governor-General may by pro- 
clamation in the Gazette to declare that, on and after a date 
to be mentioned in the proclamation, the area defined therein shall 
he class residential area, or class trading area, or a class residential 
and trading area within the urban area. 

(2) More than one area within the urban area may, by any 
such proclamation* be defined as class residential areas, or as class 
trading areas, or as class residential and trading areas as the case 
may be. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in 
the Precious and Base Minerals Act of llie Transvaal (Act No. 
35 of 1908) or any amendment thereof, or in any other law, a class 
trading area may be established under this Act on land within 
an urban area v hi eh, in terms of the said Act No. 35 of 1908 or 
any amendment thereof is proclaimed land or land held under 
mining title. 

4. Prom and after the date mentioned in any proclamation 
issued under this Act establishing a class residential area, or a 
class residential and trading area* it shall not be lawful, save as 
provided in section ten of Ibis Act : — ' 

(a) for any person other than a person of the class con- 
cerned to acquire immovable property or a lease or 
renewal of lease of immovable property within any such 
area; or 

(b) for any person of the class concerned to acquire im- 
movable property or a lease or renewal of lease of 
immovable property anywhere within the urban area 
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save within the limits of the class residential area or 
of the class residential and trading area, as the caso 
may be: 

Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall apply to the 
renewal of a lease of immovable property where a right to such 
renewal is held under a lease existing at the date aforesaid. 

# f>. (1) Prom and after the date mentioned in any procla- 

mation issued under this Act establishing a class trading area or 
a class residential and trading area within any urban area, it shall 
not be lawful lor any licensing court, board or authority, or for 
any person authorised to grant or issue licenses or permits to carry 
on any trade or business within the urban area — 

(a) to grant or issue to any person olher a person of 
the class concerned any licence, permit or other authority 
to carry on any trade or business av it h the class 
trading area or class residential and trading area as the 
case may be; or 

(In to grant or issue to any person of the class concerned 
any licence or permit to carry on any trade or business 
within the urban area elsewhere than in the class trading 
area or class residential and trading area as the case 

may be — 

Provided, however, that if the Governor- General is satisfied that 
it is in the general interest of the public that it should he permitted 
to persons of the class concerned or any restricted number of such 
persons to carry on any particular trade or business within the 
urban area elsewhere than in the class trading area or class resi- 
dential and trading area, as the case may he, lie may, by procla- 
mation in the Gazelle for such period as he may therein fix, 
exempt, persons of the class concerned or: restricted number of 
such persons from the operation of paragraph (b) of this sub- 
section in respect of that particular trade or business. 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to 
prohibit the gtant to any person holding, at the date mentioned 
in any proclamation issued under this Act, any licence, permit or 
other authority to carry on any trade or business, or a renewal 
of such licence, permit or other authority. 
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6. (1) Whenever, in the opinion o£ the urban local authority 
concerned, any area established under the Act as a class residential 
area or a class trading area or a class residential and trading area, 
proves inadequate Tor, or unsuitable to, the requirements of the 
population ol* that class in the urban area, and the urban local 
authority deems it desirable to extend any such area or to create a 
new class residential area or class trading area or Asiatic resi- 
dential and trading area, the urban local authority may commu- 
nicate its opinion to the Minister, who thereupon may take all 
such stops as he may take upon receipt ol* an intimation under 
section one of this Act. 

(2) All and several of t he powers exercisable under this Act in 
respect of the establishment of a class residential area or a class 
trading area or a class residential and trading area shall be exercisable 
in respect ol* the establishing of a new area or the extension of any 
existing area ol like character. 

7. (1) If at any time the (Sovcrnor-Uenevai is satisfied that a 
class residential area or a class trading area or a class residential and 
trading area established under this Act is inadequate for or unsuit- 
able to* the requirements of the population of that class in the urban 
area concerned, and that, by reason of the delay which would ne- 
cessarily take place in removing the causes of the inadequacy or un- 
suitability, serious prejudice would be suffered by that population 
unless the provisions of this Act in respect of such inadequate or un- 
suitable area he suspended, he may, by proclamation in the Gazette 
to declare that, from and after a date to be therein mentioned the 
provisions of this Act shall be suspended in respect of the class 
residential area oc class trading area or class residential and trad- 
ing area concerned. 

(2) From and after such date the provisions of this Act shall 
in all respects cease to apply to the area deemed to be inadequate 
or unsuitable, and, in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area, 
to the other parts of the urban area within which it is situated. 

, (o) The (tovernor-i General may, whenever he may deem fit, de- 

proclairn as a class residential area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area, as the case may he, any arqa which 
has been the subject of a suspending proclamation 'Under sub-sec- 
tion (1) of this section, or to proclaim as a class residential area or a 
class trading area or a residential and trading area under this Act any 
area which wholly or partly includes area which has been the 
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♦subject of a suspending proclamation under sub-section (1) of this 
section. 

8. Any class residential area, or class trading area, or class 
i evidential and trading area established under this Act for any Asiatic 
race shall, for the purposes of section l wo (b) of Law No. 3 of 1885 
of the Transvaal be deemed to be an area within which, in terms of 
that Jaw, fixed property may be owned by Asiatics. 

t). (1) For every class residential area, or class trading area, 
or class residential and trading area established under this Act there 
shall be an advisory board consisting of not less than three persons of 
the class concerned resident within the urban area* in addition to a 
chairman who In the case of a non-Luropean class area, may he a 
European. The mode of election or selection of members of any 
such board* the period and conditions of office of members, and the 
procedure of the boanl shall be defined by regulations made by the 
urban local authority and appro\ed by the Minister. 

(2) It shall be the function of an advisors board established 
under this section to advise the urban local authority in aspect of any 
master referred to it by such authority for advice, and no by-laws or 
regulations particularly affecting (lie interests of tin* class <>*• persons 
concerned shall b< made or withdrawn by an urban local authority 
unless the advice of such advisory board shall first have been obtained 
in respect of the making or withdrawal, as the case be, of such by-law 
or regulation. 

30. fl) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (3) of section 
three and of section dyhl of this, nothing in this Act contained shall 
be deemed — 

(a) to affect the operation of Law No. 3 of 1SS5 of the Trans- 

vaal or any amendment thereof; of section two of Act 
No. No. IS of 1913; of, Act No. 37 of 1919; of Chap- 
ter No. CNI1T of the Orange Free State Law Book 
or any amendment thereof; or of any otheHaw prohi- 
biting, restricting, regulating, or in any way affecting 
the ownership or occupat ion of immovable property o>* 
trading by Asiatics or .by coloured persons; or 

(b) Id prohibit the acquisition by the Covcrnmcnt or any 

urban local authority for educational, municipal or 
any other public purpose of the ownership or occupa- 
tion of any immovable property; or 
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(e) to prohibit the acquisition at any time of land or interests 
in land or the lease or occupation of immovable pro- 
perty by devolution or succession on death whether 
under a will or on intestacy; or 

(d) to prohibit any executor of a deceased estate or any 

trustee in insolvency from-liolding any immovable pro- 
perty or trading under any license where power to do- 
any such thing is conferred upon him by any law r ; or 

(e) to invalidate or affect in any manner whatever any agree- 

ment or other transaction for the sale or 
purchase of land lawfully entered into prior to the 
date mentioned in any proclamation under this Act 
establishing a class residential area or a class trading 
area or a class residential and trading area. 

(2) Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to affect 
any officer of the Consular service or any person to 
whom the Governor- General may grant letters of ex- 
emption from the operation of all or any of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

11. In this Act, unless inconsistent with the context — ‘'class 

of persons’ ? includes any European persons or any 
other persons having, in the opinion of the Minister,, 
common racial characteristics, but does not include 
any natives as that term is defined in section twenty - 
nine of the Natives (Urban Areas) Act, (Act No. 
21 of 1923). 

“Minister” means the Minister of the Interior or any other 
Minister to w r honi the Governor-General assign the 
administration of this Act. 

“Urban area” means an area under the jurisdiction of an 
urban local authority. 

“Urban local authority” means any municipal t council, 
borough council, town council or village council, or 
any board, village management board, local board 
or health board. 

12. The Act may be cited as the Class Areas Act, 1924, 
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MR. GANDHI ON CLASS AREAS BILL. 

o 

117 / ai the Ful urc may Hold. 

Mr. Gandhi has issued the following statement, o£ his views re- 
garding the anti-Asiatic movement in South Africa, and especially 
the Class Areas Bill: — 

As one expected to understand the situation created in South 
Africa by the anti-Asiatic movement now going on there, and espe- 
cially the Class Areas Bill now under consideration by the Union 
Parliament* I deem it my duty to place my opinion on the situation 
before the public. 

Anti- Asiatic agitation on the part of Europeans in South Africa 
is no new thing. It, is almost as old as the first settlement of uninden- 
tured Indians in South Africa, and is principally due to trade jealousy 
on the part of White retail traders. As in other parts of the world, 
so in South Africa interested men, if they sufficiently persist, find no 
difficulty in gathering the support round them of those who arc not 
so interested but who do not think for themselves. The present agi- 
tation. I remember, was begun as early as 1921, and the Class Areas 
Bill is, no doubt, one result of that, agitation. 

Before dealing with the nature and effect of the Bill, it is ne- 
cessary to point out that it is in broach of the 
Broach of 1014 compromise of 1914 arrived at between the 

Compromise Union Government and the Jndian-commuuity 

of South Africa. But it was a compromise 
to which both the Indian Government and the Imperial Government 
were as much party as the Union Government and the Indian com- 
munity, because the compromise was arrived at with the knowledge 
and concurrence of the Imperial and the Indian Governments. The 
lalter had even sent Sir Benjamin Robertson as a representative, 
technically to watch the course of the Commission that was appointed 
by the Union Government to inquire into the Indian position, but in 
reality to negotiate a settlement. The main terms of the compromise 
were settled before Sir Benjamin Robertson, who represented the In- 
dian Government, returned to India. 

In accordance with that compromise no further anti-Asiatic le- 
gislation was to lie passed by the Union Gov- 
Restricting eminent. The understanding at the time 

lnrt.nn Liberty was that the legal position of Indians would be 

gradually improved and that the then existing 
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antie-Asia legislation would in time to como, be repealed. The con- 
trary, has, however, happened. The public may remember that th o 
first attempt to break the spirit of the compromise was made when in 
the Transvaal an attempt was made to enforce the existing legislation 
adversely to the Indians and contrary to the practice that prevailed at 
the time of the compromise. The ("lass Areas Bill, however, goes 
much further in restricting Indian liberty. 

Whatever may be the other implications of the compromise, this 
much cannot be disputed by any party, that the settlement of 1914 
pledged the Union Government not to put further restrictions upon 
Indian liberty, and apart from the general powers of disallowance 
vested in llis Majesty under the Letter of Instructions addressed to 
the Governor-General of South Africa, the Imperial Government, if 
they would bo true to their trust, are bound, at any cost, to insist 
upon the obsenarce of the terms of the compromise referred to by 
me. 


We iu India may not ignore the difficulties of the Union Gov- 
ernment, which is dependent for its existence 
Union Ctovoinnnmt'a solely upon the will of the Europeans of South 
difficult Africa, expressed through their circled repre- 

sentatives to the exclusion of Indians and the 
ratixes of the soil This unwarranted exclusion is Ihe original flaw in 
Ihe South African constitution, as it is lo be found in the constitution 
of most of the self-governing Colonies wliieh have 1hei»‘ native popu- 
lations and Indian populations. As the Imperial Government permit- 
ted the flaw, it is in honour bound to prevent untoward resultsarising 
from it. South Africa and Kenya will presently show what moral 
worth there is in the Imperial system. Pressure of public opinion 
may. and probably will, bring about temporary relief in both the 
places, but it, will be only temporary. Ti can merely postpone the 
final act in the tragedy unless some unforseen radical change, either 
hi England or m India, takes place. 

And now for the Bill itself. Unlike the Natal Municipal Fran- 
chise Bill which happily the Union Governor-General lias in effect 
vetoed and whi"h applied only to Natal, the (lass Areas Bill is de- 
signed to apply to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government 
lo segregate all the domiciled Indians and oilier Asiatics alike for 
residence and trade. It is therefore an extension, in a modified man- 
ner, of the local ior system devised as early as 1885 by the late Trans- 
vaal Government. 
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Let me say in a Jew words what the segregation may mean. The 
Indian location in Pretoria, where, in spite of 
What Segregation the law 1885, not a single Indian has been as 
May Mean. yet compelled to remove, is situated far away 

from the town itself and entirely outside Ihe 
heal oi* the buyer whether English, Dutch or Native. The only trade 
possible in such locations is trade among themselves. Segregation 
therefore carried out to the full means nothing les^ than compulsory 
repatriation without any compensation. It is true 1 that the Dill ap- 
pears to preserve 1o a certain extent, existing rights. l>ui that reser- 
vation is of little consequence to the Indian settlers. 1 do not wish to 
burden this note by citing illustrations from South African experience 
to show how such reservations have, in practice, proved almost use- 
less. 

Finally, let it be remembered that when Indian emigration +o 
South Africa was unrest ricled, tin* lea'* of the 
The Next- step. Europeans was expressed to be that South 
Africa might he swamped by Indian's mil- 
lions. All the South African statesmen then used to say lhat South 
Africa could easily digest a small Indian population, and could even 
give it a liberal treatment, but that the European settlers could never 
rest content so long as the possibility of swamping remained. Now 
that the so-called fear of swamping has been remo\ed, praclicallv 
since 1M)7, the cry is raised for segregation; and, if that is accomplish- 
ed, tin* next step will be compulsory repatriation. If the segregated 
Indians do not voluntarily retire*, the fact is that the more accommo- 
dating the Europeans settlers of South Africa find Ihe Imperial 
trustees to be, tin* more grasping they become in their anti-Asiatic de- 
mands. 


■ o 

I X L> IANS IN SO FT 1 1 AF R l ( 1 A . 

When last we mentioned the Class Area Pill that the South 
African Government have prepared for dealing with their Indian 
problem, we complained that the Government of Tndia had not taken 
the trouble to publish the text of the measure here, so that publicists 
in India ^should have something better than brief TCcutcr paragraphs 
to aid them in ^discussing it. The charge of not taking trouble was, 
mc believe regarded as unjust. Then we withdrew. Put our com- 
plaint that Government have not assisted in the leadership of public 
opinion in the matter remains and if the cause of their failure was 
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not negligence of the public it must have been deliberate policy, which 
is worse. The Class Areas Bill, or Segregation Bill, as it is some- 
times called, aims at the restriction of rights that Indians 
domiciled in South Africa have hitherto enjoyed as regards choice of 
locality for residence or business and in reference to the purchase or 
lease of house property or land. It is thus a breach of the 
agreement made by the Union Government with the Indians 
in '1914. Tin* undertaking then given by the Union Minis- 
ter in the name of his Government was that the laws of the land 
would be administered towards Indians ‘‘in a just manner and with 
due regard to vested rights,” The Government of India, who have 
always felt a peculiar responsibility for the welfare of the Indians in 
South Africa, interpreted this undertaking as implying that no now 
laAv would be passed imposing fresh restrictions on Indians, as an 
undertaking justly to administer existing laws would be meaningless 
if the rights that Indians were entitled to exercise under those laws 
could be restricted at will by fresh legislation. No other interpre- 
tation could reasonably be applied. But an influential section of 
South African public opinion has never shown itself likely to observe 
the obligations of the Union towards the domiciled Indians with 
greater exactness than is forced upon it. The present South African 
Premier did not hesitate even to recommend the Imperial Conference 
of 1923 to “get out of” the famous resolution affirming Indian right 
that it passed in 1921. To a^guc that the development of circum- 
stances during the past ten years makes a variation of the Union 
agreement with the Indians desirable is legitimate* but to say that any 
variation can be made without the assent of the Indians, acting in 
their own behalf and in that of their posterity, is not legitimate and 
there is no surety that the Union Government and their constituents 
will observe that condition unless they are kept up to it. The speech 
by the Union Minister of t lie Interior to an Indian deputation a day 
or two ago is fresh proof of this. 

The text of the Class Areas Bill has now reached India and been 
published here and shows that it provides for such a large and serious 
restrictions of the rights hitherto enjoyed by Indians as gravely to 
affect the whole prospect of their future welfare. It gives any 
Municipal Council, Village Council, Local Board, Health, Board or 
similar body the right to intimate to the Union Government its de- 
sire to have a certain area within its jurisdiction proclaimed a class 
area. Thereupon, the Union Government will have anthoritiy to 
appoint a commission of “not more than three persons” — one per- 
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son will satisfy the legal requirement — to report upon the area, its 
extent, nature, suitability, sanitary condition and desirability for the 
purpose intended. After that, the Governor-! tenoral may proclaim 
the area to be “a class residential area, or a class trading area or a 
class residential and trading area. ... It wilL thereafter not be law- 
ful for anybody not belonging to the class concerned to acquire immov- 
able property or a lease or renewal of least' of immovable property 
within that area,” not for anybody belonging to the cla^s concerned to 
acquire those rights except within the prescribed area. If, then, an 
existing Indian bazaar in a town or village is proclaimed an Indian 
area, Indians Avill have no right to buy or renew a lease of property 
anywhere else in the place. If, on the other hand, an area — possibly 
a whole town — is proclaimed one for British or Dutch South Africans 
only, then Indians will have no property rights in it. The Bill simi- 
larly restricts the right to obtain trading licenses, though il provides 
that the Governor-General may relax these conditions regarding them 
in favour of particular persons or trades. Bower is given to ulilise 
the procedure of the new law in order to extend an area or create a 
new one in the same town or village. This provision might be used 
either for the benefit of Indians or to their detriment. So, obviously, 
by one-sided application, might another pro\ision, which ant florist's 
the Governor-General to suspend the operation of the new law in re- 
gard to an area already proclaimed. The Bill prescribes that for 
every proclaimed class area there shall he established an Advisory 
Board to advise the Local Authority and that no by-law or regulation 
affecting class for whom the area is set apart shall be passed without 
that Board being consulted. But the Local Authority will, subject to 
ministerial sanction, lay down the method of forming the Board and 
its procedure, may insist upon the Board for a non European area 
having a European chairman and will regulate the period and condi- 
tions of office of the members, ” while the Board will have no right to 
give advice except upon matters referred to it by the Local Authority. 
.Among various other provisions of the measure is one empowering the 
Governor-General to grant letters of exemption from all or any of its 
provisions. 

The more one studies the clauses of this Bill the worse do its 
implicates appear. On the surface it provides for no compulsion 
in regard to segregation, except in compelling people to continue in a 
locality where they have already settled if it is proclaimed. In essence 
it introduces compulsion of a most repellent character and leaves only 
to the passage of time its application in the fullest degree. The 
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South African "Municipalities are notoriously not to be trusted. The 
municipal segregation areas for Lndians in the Transvaal were lately 
shown by the Asiatic Inquiry Uommission to be a di grace to civilisa- 
tion and an important section of opinion in South Africa openly aims 
at making segregation a means to break down t ho endurance of the 
Indians and compel them to lice the country. There is in the 
history of the Indian question in South Africa nothing to justify be- 
lief that the provisions in the Bill for protection against the Municipa- 
lities by reference to a (iovernment Commission and to Government 
itself are adequate safeguards. That a system of voluntary segrega- 
tion might so be organised and conducted as to produce t lie maximum 
happiness in the communities living under it is conceivable; but there 
is not one iota of evidence that anything at present within the 
scope of the Union Government's politics will overturn the well-found 
cd maximum that the segregation of a community which lias no politi- 
cal power will always mean ghetto conditions, rpon the adoption of 
the principle of class areas, the Union Minis! er of the Interior, for all 
Lis fair assurances to the Indian deputation, insisted. What lias to 
be Jfa'-od in the proposed imposition of segregation for all time. The 
South African Government might by promises of the specially fa- 
vourable administration of the Bill persuade the Indians to acquiesce 
in its provisions as regards themselves. But that is less than half the 
problem. The Indians dare not gain their own comfort regardless 
of the welfare of their posterity and for that posterity the Govern- 
inent of India* owing to the absolve of Indian political rights in South 
Africa, are the < flieial 1 rust cos. Ills Excellency the Viceroy 
assured his Legislature, in Ids inaugural address to it last month, that 
the (iovernment of Tntlia were not satisfied with the position and were 
doing their best “to persuade the Union (iovernment to incline to our 
view. ? 7 We would impress upon the ( iovernment, of India that the 
time has come when they should take the public further into their 
confidence. We know the general complaint overseas that Indian pub- 
lic discussion of the problem is not of a kind that 

helps its solution, but (Jovernment can hardly suppose that 
the discussion, now assuming big proportions throughout the 
country, will ho better without their advice than with it. 
Lack of good information and sound leadership induces such foolish 
performances as that of the Legislative Assembly when it recommend- 
ed a heavy now import duty on South African coal. What the coun- 
try now requires is a full exposition of the Government’s policy and 
a clear indication by Government of the way in which the public can 
best help them in their difficult task of negotiation. The public mind 
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would Urns be assured and the situation improved rather than ag- 
gravated . — The Times of India . 

SEGREGATION TN SOUTH AFRICA 

Ghelio ( Jondilions 

Mr. C. F. Andrews writes to *‘Thc Times of India /' — 

Your very able article on South Africa in Tuesday's issue is of. 
great practical importance at the present juncture when a fatal step 
appears on the point of being taken in that country which will inevi- 
tably lead further and further into reaction. There 
can be no shadow, of doubt that the Smuts- 
Gandhi settlement reached in 1914 was founded upon a pledge, 
solemnly undertaken oil behalf of the whole South African Union, 
that the existing Indian rights, meagre and exiguous as they were, 
should be maintained. These Indian rights included, under certain 
conditions, those of residence in townships and the holding of trade 
licenses. Both these elementary rights are now in danger of being 
lestricted in such a way that, under the new conditions, they would he 
practically valueless. For the Indian community will be segregated 
under the new Class Areas Bill at t lie primary decision of Ihc muni- 
cipalities. As you have rightly stated, the segregation of any com- 
munity, which has not political power, will always in the end mean 
“ghetto” conditions; and no reservations under t lie Act can ever 
effectively prevent this. 

Already the clear proof may be found on ovc>*y hand in the 
Transvaal, whcievcr the segregation of Indians has been al tempted 
under the Transvaal ordinance. The ‘locations’ at Pretoria, (lermis- 
ton, and other places, are nothing else than ghettoes to-day. I have 
visited them and lived in them and can speak from personal experience. 
The Report of the Asiatic Enquiry Commision acknowledges that these 
‘ ‘locations’ ’ have been a blot on South Africa as a civilised country. 
Yet now it is proposed to extend the Transvaal system into Natal, 
where the number of Indians is far greater. All the safe-guarding 
clauses and advisory boards are quite useless when, as in this present 
Draft Bill (which has gained the consent of all political parties) the 
municipalities have both the initiative and the decision in almost 
every concern. *If the Bill is passed into law, the words of .Mahatma 
Gandhi* who lias a more intimate experience of Indian conditions in 
South Africa than anyone in India to-day, areuione too strong, when 
he stated in the public press: “Segregation in South Africa carried out 
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to the lull means nothing less than compulsory repatriation, with- 
out any compensation.” It would not be too much to say that in 
twenty or thirty years’ time the leading members ot* the Indian com- 
munity in Natal, who are engaged in trade, would be ruined men and 
compelled to leave the country. The rest ol* the domiciled Indians, 
who belong to the labouring classes* would then inevitably sink in the 
scale. Ghetto conditions would prevail in Natal as they now do in 
the Transvaal. As you point out in your leading article 4 4 there is 
an important section of opinion in South Africa which openly aims at 
making segregation a means to break the endurance of the Indians and 
to compel them to ilee the country.” Persons holding such ideas are 
not likely to neglect this new weapon, if it is once placed securely in 
their hands; and all the present talk about the Act being administered 
“in a just manner and with a clue regard to vested rights” will not 
prevent injustice being done, when once the linal step is taken and the 
Act becomes the law of the land. 

My own experience of South Africa in 1913-14, in the midst of 
a similar critical period when everything that Indians cared for was 
at stake, lias convinced me of the fact that there is a conscience in 
South Africa among the white community to which an effective ap- 
peal may be made. During a more recent visit in 1920, when I had 
exceptional opportunities of meeting leaders of political and social 
opinion, I felt the same thing. Indeed 1 have not lost hope even at 
the present moment when on all sides the outlook is extremely dark. 
On the earlier occasion, in 1913-14, the few outspoken words of Lord 
ILardinge, as Viceroy, at Madras the reported speeches of the Bishops 
of Madras and Calcutta and other leading Englishmen in India, the 
sentiment of the British public in Croat Britain itself, were of incal- 
culable service in changing the psychology in South Africa and lead- 
ing up to a settlement. History might repeat itself, if British opi- 
nion could be made equally vocal to-day. For that cause I place an 
exceptional value on an article so cogent and well-reasoned as that 
which I have just read in The Times of India. 

The Cape Times which is easily the premier newspaper in South 
Africa and usually careful in its editorials, has recently made (if 
Tieuter is to be credited) a trulJy amazing statement that, because the 
present Bill refers only to new licenses and leases, it cannot be cons- 
liued as a breach of the Smnts-Gandhi Agreement'of 1914. But 
that historic settlement of Indian grievances was not concerned merely 
with individuals or with one generation only. It was a settlement rea- 
ched with the whole Indian community in the principle of give and 
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take. It was a settlement, by means of a precise formula, of a dispute 
which had gone on at least since 1908. The terms were as follows : — The 
Indian community, on its part, agreed to sacrifice the future right of 
entry of Indian immigrants in South Africa, only requiring that the 
prohibition should be made on economic rather than racial grounds 
and that it should be brought in by an administrative regulation rather 
than by a legislative Act. The South African Government, on its 
part, agreed to maintain all existing Indian rights in South Africa 
itself. 


Since that Agreement w r as reached the Indian population, having 
abandoned the right of further entry, has not increased in anything 
like the same proportion as the British, whose immigration is fostered 
and encouraged. I have not at hand the exact figures, but I believe it 
would be true to say, that, while the Indian community has increased 
in Natal by less than five per cent, in the last decade the European 
population lias increased by more than twenty-five per cent. There 
can, therefore, be henceforth no possible competition in population. 
The fear of what has been called an ‘‘Asiatic invasion” has been en- 
tirely removed. 

But this sacrifice was made and these fears were removed on the 
express condition that the existing rights, not merely of Indian indivi- 
duals, but of the entire Indian community should be maintained. 
There ought to be no possible misunderstanding on that point; for 
it is as clear as the day. Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of the Indian 
community in South Africa and Sir Benjamin Robertson, on behalf 
of the Government of India, were parties to the Agreement from the 
Indian side. General Botha and General Smuts were parties to the 
Agreement from the South African side. It was finally settled and 
signed just lie fore the commencement of the Great War. Its settle- 
ment profoundly affected the attitude of India itself, making India’s 
whole-hearted service in the great war possible. Thus the Agree- 
ment became doubly sacred and binding. 

I was in South Africa when the preliminary settlement was 
reached and the preliminary Agreement was signed. At that time, 1 
had many ^personal interviews with General Botha and General Smuts. 

T was also in close daily companionship with Mahatma Gandhi and in 
daily correspondence w r ith Sir Benjamin Robertson. 1 1 is possible 
therefore for me to assert without any fear of contradiction, that the 
Agreement was on these lines, just as I have stated. Certainly Mahat- 
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ma Gandhi would never have left South Africa, if there had been 
even a single syllable in the Agreement, which would have lent itself 
to any other interpellation. 

Two issues have therefore clearly to be faced: (1) The South 
African Union Government with the assistance of all other political 
parties has made up its mind to commit a breach of faith towards the 
weak Indian community. Having obtained what it needed so badly 
namely the prohibition of Indian immigration, it is ready now to tear 
up the Agreement and to refuse to fulfil any longer its own side of the 
settlement. (II) This new segregation Bill is itself unjust and will 
lead to further acts of injustice. It will produce in Natal ‘ghetto* 
conditions, which arc repugnant to every humane person humiliating 
to Indians as a race. 

THE PASSIVE RESISTENCE STRUGGLE 1913 

BOMBAY BATHES' SYMPATHY 

A preliminary meeting of Bombay ladies in connection with 
the question raised by the crisis in South Africa was held on the 
20th November, 191J, in the ITall of the Servants of India Society, 
Sandhurst. Road. There were present a large number of ladies re- 
presenting the various communities of Bombay, Hindu, Parsec, 
Mahomedan, Christian, Jain, etc. 

The proceedings commenced with the proposal of Mrs. Hill to 
elect Badv Petit as president of the gathering. The proposal was 
seconded by Mrs. Dchdustia, and supported by Mrs. Pattani. The 
proposition being; unanimously carried, Lady Petit occupied the chair* 
amid acclamations. The president, then called upon Mrs. J. B. 
Petit to read out the messages of sympathy received from Lady 
Cnrrimbhoy, Mrs. Kshamabai Rao, Miss Madgonkar and others. 

Lady Petit then rose and addressed the gathering as follows: — 

Ladies, we meet hero to-day, representatives of all sections 
of the women of Bombay, to consider what steps should be taken 
to give expression to our feelings of deep sympathy with our sisters 
in South Africa and profound indignation at the persecution to 
which the South African Government are subjecting therg. The 
subject has been of late so deeply exercising our minds that it would 
be superflous for me to give you the details of the many ways in 
which they are being harrassed. It would be enough for our pre- 
sent purpose to say that the unjust and insulting disabilities, which 
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the Union Government has imposed upon Indian women as well 
as men resident in South Africa, have provoked a movement of 
passive resistance, in which the women have taken their place with 
men and have not been backward to take their share of the suffer- 
ings involved in 1 lie struggle. Another way in which our country - 
men in South Africa seek to force on the Union Government a sense 
of the cruel wrongs they are inflicting on tlieiv faithful subjects is 
by means of strikes of Indian labourers on the mines and sugar 
plantations in South Africa. This movement lias extended beyond 
all expectations, and now includes about 30,000 hands. Tim 
weapons with which our countrymen have chosen to fight the deep- 
seated race prejudice and gross selfishness which have inspired the 
iniquitious Asiatic Acts arc acknowledged on all accounts as perfectly 
legitimate and constitutional; in fact, a process of self-suffering is 
the only means which will enable a people weak in material, but 
strong in spiritual force, to overcome the oppression practised by 
a Government, which, whatever be its moral state, is much their 
superior in material strength. But see how the Union Government 
lias elected to crush the passive resistance which our countrymen 
are offering to their harsh laws! Xo civilised Government lias over 
been guilty of the barbarities to which the Indians, men and women, 
urn being subjected by the Union Government, with a view to break 
the force of their passive resistance; no civilised Government lias 
ever converted its mines into gaols, and mine-owners into gaolers, 
and consigned the strikers to the tender mercies of then* former 
employers, w T ho would thus have the power to mercilessly flog them 
for the offence of continuing the strike. Recent messages from South 
Africa convict the Union Government of all those grave charges; and 
an urgent and immediate cry of protest must rise from every part 
of the country, from men and women alike, calling upon flhc Im- 
perial Government, if they have any concern for the honour and' 
welfare of a loyal section of the subjects of the Empire, to put 
their foot down and prohibit these shameful proceedings. The whole 
civilised world is horrified at these barbarities, and it behoves the 
Imperial Government, in the interests of the Empire itself, to sternly 
put a stop to them 

The ^particular grievance of our sisters in South Africa is. 
of course, the nulrriage difficulty, and touching as it does the honour 
of the whole Indian womanhood, it is perhaps the mosi serious of 
all. The Immigration Act refuses to recognise ns valid any marriage 
according to rites wdiioh do not prohibit polygamy. All marriages. 


17 
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therefore, performed according to the non- Christian faith are to the 
Union Government as null and void; and a wife and even an only 
wife of an Indian who obtains entry into South Africa is not re- 
garded by the Union of South Africa as a wedded wife, and is, 
therefore, a prohibited immigrant. The issue of such marriages also, 
it necessarily follows, the Government would consider illegitimate. 

The Union Government has sought thereby to i erpetrate an 
insult to the honour of Indian women which they will never meekly 
suffer to attach to them; our sisters in South Africa are therefore 
perfectly right — all honour to them — to join the passive resistance 
struggle rather than suffer such a grievous indignity. It is our 
manifest duty litre in India to hold meetings everywhere to support 
our brave sisters, and make a supreme effort at collecting funds 
which alone will enable them to carry on the struggle. I now call 
upon Lady Mehta to move the first resolution. 

Lady Mehta then proposed “that a Committee consisting of the 
following ladies (with power to add to their number) be formed to or- 
ganise in Bombay a public meeting of ladies to express sympathy with 
the sufferings of Indian women in South Africa, to protest against 
the cruel treatment meted out to them by the Union Government* 
and also to collect funds for the purpose of alleviating the distress 
of our suffering sisters in South Africa and of helping the Indian 
cause in that Colony generally. ” The names of the members of 
the Committee are: Lady damsel ji Jeojeebhoy, Lady Petit, Lady 
Metha* Lady Currimbhoy, Lady Jagomohands. Dilshad Begum 
Saheba, Mrs. Heaton, Mrs. Stanley Heed, Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, 
Mrs. Jamnabhai Sakkai, Mrs. Dehdustia, Miss Serenebai* M. Khar- 
set jee and Mrs. J. B. Petit, the last two serving as Secretaries of 
the Committee. In moving this proposition Lady Mehta said: — In 
commending this resolution to your acceptance I do not think I 
shall be charged with exaggeration, when I say that the news which 
we have received of the cruel treatment to which our fellow country- 
men in South Africa have been subjected, has sent a thrill of horror 
ana indignation through the heart of every man, woman and child, 
in this City, and in the whole of the Presidency. At this time of the 
day it is not necessary to describe the various reasons and circum- 
stances which have driven loyal and peaee-abiding^subjects of His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of India to resort to the measure of 
passive resistance. is enough to say that a conservative states- 
man like Lord Ampthill* a former Governor of Madras, has openly 
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and loudly proclaimed in the House of Lords that tlie demands of 
Indians in South Africa were moderate and just, and 1 lie premises 
given to them were not fulfilled by South African administrators. 
In the struggle which lias ensued it cannot but be a matter of pride 
to us that the Indian women in that part of the country have joined 
with fearless courage and enthusiasm, braving all the hardships and 
tribulations to which such action expresses them. All honour to these 
brave women for their self-sacrificing and suffering spirit! Who 
would have believed that Indian women were capable of such heroic 
conduct, standing shoulder to shoulder with their husbands* fathers 
and brothers! Really and truly our heart bleeds for them and go 
out to them in this their hour of harm, pain, and suffering. They 
have had the courage to leave behind their families and their child- 
ren, unprotected, unprovided for and starving. It is our duty to 
go to their help in such a time. If we cannot sutler witli them Jet 
us at least help them by finding money to keep them from starvation. 
Let us call a public meeting, raise subscriptions, and forward them 
without delay. It is a duty which we owe them and I am certain 
that we shall lose no time in performing it. 

o 

GREAT MEETING IN BOMBAY 

The Town Hall, Bombay, was packed to its utmost capacity, on 
December 10, 1913. by a vast and enthusiastic audience, which met 
to pass resolutions in reference to the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. Among those present were: II. II. the Aga Khan, the Hon 'hie 
Sir Phcrozeshah M. Mehta, the Hon 'hie Sir Jamsetji Jeojibhoy, Sir D. 

M. Petit, Sir Cawasji Jehangir, Sir Dorab and Lady Tata, Sir N. 

G. Chandavarkar, the Hon’blc Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Sir V. D. 
Thackcrscy, Hr. Stanley Reed, Mr. D. E. Wacha. the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, Mr. II. A. Wadia, the llon’ble Mr. G. K. Parekh, the 
Hon’ble Mr. F. M. Chinoy, the Hon’blc Mr. V. Patel, the lion ’hie 
'Mr. Lallubliai V. Samaldas, the Ilon’ble Mr. Manmoliandas Ramji, 
Mr. B. G. Ilorniman, Mr. J. B. Petit, Sardar Pheroze I). Dastur, 
Mr. II. M. Cama, Mr. Ilaji Usuf Ilaji Esmail, Mr. Mahomedbhai 
Currimbhoy Eluahim, Mr. Natarajan, Mr. A. J. Billimoria. Dr. 

N. II. E. Sukia, Mr. Purushotamdas Thakordas, Mr. II. L. Cowlie, 
Mr. Smfth Dastoor, Dr. M. N. Dhala, Mr. R. P. Karandikar* 
I,)r. K. E. Dadachanji, Mr. Narottamdas Morarji Gokuldas, Mr. 
Sorabji Talyarkhan, Mr. M. C. Javle, Mr. ,V. D. Dabholkar, Mr.. 

H. P« Mody, Dr. S. Batliwala and others. 
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II. II. the Aga Khan presided. After Ilis Highness had taken 
the chair, Mr. d* 13. Petit announced tlmt message of sympathy 
with the object ol* tlic meeting had been received from H. H. the 
Oaekwar, Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim, Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal, Sir 
Balehandra Krishna, Mr. B. 1). Petit, the Hon hie Sir Fazulblioy 
Currimblioy, the Maharaja of Cooeli Beliar, the Baja of Bansdn*. 
the Bani Saiieb of Panna, and from most of the important cities in 
the Presidency, including Ahmedabad, Poona and Karachi. 

II II. the Aga Khan announced that II. II. the Oaekwar of 
Baroda had contributed Its. 5,500 to the South African Indian Fund, 
and the Hon'ble Sir Pherozeshah Mehta announced amid loud and 
continued cheering, that H. 11. the Aga Khan himself liad contri- 
buted Its. 10,000 

The Maharaja of Cooch Beliar and the Maharaja of Bhavnagar 
have each subscribed Its. 1,000 ami the Maharaja of Bansda Bs. 500' 

The Aga Khan was received with prolonged applause on rising 
to address the meeting. He said: As 1 he Chairman of this public 
meeting, it falls to my lot to cello the feelings of the people of India 
which the calamities that have lately occurred in South Africa have 
evoked throughoui the length and breadth of this Empire. It is 
no exaggeration to say that in the modern history of India, it is 
impossible to find a parallel to the intensity of feeling to which In- 
dians have been stirred by the painful occurrences in South Africa. 
The solidarity of public opinion in regard to this most difficult and 
vexatious question is indeed striking, and the fact that the requi- 
sition to the Sheriff to convene the meeting is signed by the repre- 
sentatives of all the communities furnishes eloquent testimony to the 
complete unanimity of opinion that prevails in India as to the un- 
just and harsh treatment to which our fellow subjects in South 
Africa have been subjected. If such treatment were meted out 
to Englishmen in any foreign country, it would have been treated 
as a “casus belli. ” (Cheers.) If Disraeli, or Gladstone, or 
Palmerston* or Bright were alive, they would have moved the whole 
of England by their earnestness and eloquence to see that the fair 
name of England for justice and equity was kept unsullied. 

The loyal, patient, and silently foiling Indians expect^ that the 
fact of their being the subjects of Ilis Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor should be sufficient protection of their rights of citizenship 
in any British Colony, "(Hear, hear). The Indian leaders in South 
Africa arc willing to recognise the delicacy of the relations between 
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the Imperial nn<l the South African < Jovernmont, hut no question 
of difficulty should be allowed to stand in the way of elementary 
human justice being done. Public opinion in India cannot believe 
the statement that the Imperial Government is helpless m the mailer. 

Sir Pherozcshali in the course of his speech said: “I. ask you to 
remember this, I have all along held that a subject of the British 
Grown has a right to free entry and access to every part of the 
Empire. (Loud cheers). I have always disagreed with some of 
my friends and have always said and maintained tht Indians can 
never give up this great and vital principle of Imperial citizenship. 
(Loud and continued cheers). What did Mr. Gandhi dot Did 
he ask for that? Never. lie bowed to fate and said: “Very 
well, lot. immigration go. I only ask for a recognition of the legal 
rights of those settled there, of their social customs, and domestic 
economy.” All these wore promised him, and when the legislation 
came, what was the result? It was an absolute negation of those 
promises. And still we are told that it is the Indians who should 
practise moderation and that the Doers should be satisfied that the 
demands arc of a moderate clmractei. Finding that Mr. Gandhi 
was again at Ids game of persuasion and reason and argument, I 
call this unpractical, and disagree with this saintly character only 
hero. \ say it was a mistake that they asked for too little, and 
they failed because they did so. If lie had asked for more, and 
if he had stuck out for that full demand, he would have got some- 
thing. Tie would not have been told that because lie had asked 
for so little, therefore lie would get still less. That J think, ac- 
cording jo my poor judgment, w r as a. great blunder but it illustrates 
the reasonable and moderate character of the campaign carried on 
by Mr. Gandhi. Surely, the South Africans ought to have recog- 
nised the extreme docility and moderation of the demands toned 
down to the lowest depths. I ask your attention to this because 
it is the Indians wdio have been charged with not exercising patience 
and moderation, and Mr. Gandhi was still at his old game of 
reasoning and persuading, with what result ? Nobody listened, and 
upto the present nothing has been djne, and still w r c are asked, 
and the Indians in South Africa are asked to practise moderation. 
(Laughter.) Now die situation has developed in a wav which has 
caused intense •pain and agony to people in this country. Look at 
the way in which this aggressive Union Government of South Africa 
treats the Marriage Laws of the Indians settled there in their high 
superiority. 
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As tlic Chairman had said, there was a time when Indians 
were highly civilised, when Boevs and Britons were unknown, and 
denying that everything must be recognised by religious custom, they 
my that Indians married according to their own rights and customs 
aie not to be considered as married at all. (Cries of shame, shame,) 

I tell you nhat [ feel sincerely, that there has been no more 
touching episode in the whole history of the campaign than the 
conversation which Mrs. Gandhi had with her husband before she 
cast in her lot with him in the passive resistance movement. After 
the decision of the Supreme Court there, denying the legitimacy 
of Hindu and Muhommcdan marriages, she asked him, “Am 1 your 
wife or not? 1 am not your wife if this decision stands, and if 
I am not your wife, 1 am not a woman of any true womanhood 
in the estimation of my own sex, and my children arc illegitimate. ” 
Mr. Gandhi must have known what it was to expose tender women 
to the hardships of the campaign but in spite of his pleadings, that 
brave lady decided to cast in her lot with those men who were 
fighting for the cause. History records the deeds of many heroines, 
and I feel that Mrs. Gandhi will stand as one of the foremost 
heroines in the whole world. 

But we are told: What can ITis Majesty's Minister do in a 
matter of this character, which concerns the internal economy and 
discipline of a scIBGoverniug Colony? I entirely and absolutely 
agree with Ills Highness the Aga Khan that we are bound to speak 
with due respect for the Ministers of the Crown. But with all 
that, it is impossible not to tell them that the people of tins coun- 
try cannot but consider that they have not extended that protection 
to the Indian subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor which as 
Ministers of the Crown they were bound to accord (o millions of 
his subjects in l lie Colony. 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar who was a judge of (he Bombay High 
Court and who now occupies the distinguished position of Chief 
Minister of the Indore State in the course of his remarks spoke as 
follows on the marriage c pies lion. 

Marriages which had been treated as legal have been set naught 
as illegal in the name and under the ordering of £he new law on 
a strained and ingenius interpretation of the expression “Mono- 
gamous marriage. ” r JPhc practice had been, before this Immigration 
Act, to admit a woman married by a domiciled Asiatic according 
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to the rites of his religion as his wife, so long as she was his only 
wife in South Africa. The pledge given in 1 91 L was that that 
existing right would be maintained. 

But directly the new Immigration Act comes into force, the 
pledge is broken and the kind of wife 1 have spoken of is turned 
into a concubine, on the ground that as the woman was married 
according to the rites of a faith which allowed polygamy, 
ihe marriage was not monogamous. An eminent British .Jurist said 
some years ago that there was no such thing as “legal fraud,” that 
all fraud was fraud in the eye of the law and there was no legal 
fraud as distinguished from other kind of fraud. But the Soutli 
African Government has given us a concrete example of legal fraud, 
for when a Government, promise to maintain existing rights under 
and by means of a proposed law and then tramples those rights 
under foot in the name of that very law by employing language 
to conceal its thoughts and break its faith, it is law legalising fraud. 
And the comic feature of the situation — for tragic as t lie situation 
is, a question of life and death to British Indians resident in South 
Africa — it has its humorous side also, the comic feature of the 
situation is that these marriages arc declared illegal because the 
Union Government professes to have a tender Christian conscience, 
in favour of monogamy. 1 have no doubt, we all respect that 
conscience; we venerate the founder of that religion and his apostle 
who saw in marriage a spiritual fellowship of our soul with an- 
other soul. But what would the founder of Christianity and His 
Apostle St. Paul have said to the South African pharisees, who 
in Ills name condemn as a concubine a woman, the sole wife of 
her husband, merely because the religion according to which she 
married allowed polygamy. If that is polygamy, with equal in- 
genuity and pharisaism we might argue that a Christian marriage 
js polygamous because it is allowed to a Christian to divorce his 
only wife and marry another. (Applause.) 

I do not say this to catch applause and your appreciation, but 
l put this consideration as one who has known law, who has prac- 
tised law and w r ho for twelve years had administrated Iaw r . This 
is an abomination of law and I am justified in saying therefore, 
that tlnj Christians are as barbarous as w^e arc said to be. And 
remember thtft those who treat us as Periahs to-day will be the 
Pariahs of to-moi row and also remember that no one can treat an- 
other as a slave unless in God’s Providence he became a slave in 
turn, and if the Ministers read their Bible not only on Sundays 
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but every day, lliey will lind the Bible teaches that England has 
been writing the New Testament every day but now South Africa 
wants to take the pen from t lie hands of England and wants to 
revive slavery within British dominions. England has stood forth 
as a champion of freedom and a stern enemy of slavery and lias 
written her name not only in the pages of history but also in 
Ihe Book of Life, but the South African Government is now turning 
round and is driving the thin end of the wedge. This is not 
your cause, this is not the cause of yoiw* countrymen in South 
Alriea, but there is a large and a serious problem at the back and 
it this situation is tolerated, slavery will be introduced in the British 
Dominions. The question is, shall this situation be treated and 
how long shall it go on? The answer was given 1o India by her 
Christian Viccro 3 r , who presides over her destinies and who, true 
to the British traditions, true to his religion, true to his God and 
true to man has spoken with heroic calm which had made his name 
a household word among us. 


o 

MB. IJOSKEN’S CHRISTMAS APPEAL 

Mr. William IJosken contributes the following “Christinas 
Appeal” to the European readers of “The Star” (Johannesburg) : — 

There is so much of error and misunderstanding regarding the 
position taken up b\ the Indians in South Africa, and there is 
such a probability of cruelty and wrong being indicted on a docile* 
and law-abiding people, that I am impelled to write this appeal. 
I beg all lovers of justice and liberty, who stand for elementary 
human rights, to pause, to refuse to be hasty in judgment, and 
to inquire carefully into the causes that drive such an industrious, 
docile people to take the stand that they are now doing. Men do 
not give up all they hold dear — home, with children, means of 
livelihood, and even life itself — unless impelled by a great and lofty 
purpose. What is the purpose animating the Indians throughout 
South Africa? It is first and foremost to demand human rights, 
simple elementary human rights, the right 1o live under conditions 
befitting free men, and to be treated with justice, equality, and 
leasonable human ‘consideration. When a whole people are driven 
to desperation they cannot be expected to be smooth and dulcet in 
their language. That is the position of the Indian people in South 
A friefl to-day. 
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Are we who draw our breath and blood from England to find 
fault with resolute men using resolute language J ! Have we failed 
in our day of trial when it was necessary to speak out ? From 
the year of peasant rising in Norfolk (1549), and even earlier, 
right down to the Chartist petition in 18S4, we, as a people, have 
not hesitated to say, AVc demand,” and ultimately we have secured, 
but at what cost in human blood and human misery! Arc we to 
learn nothing from the past ? Even “The Star” forgets its role 
as champion of liberty in former days, and puts forward throats 
of ‘Making power to deport dangerous agitators!” Is not tins 
the remedy of all autocrats? “Put them into the “Bastille,” 
“Ship them to the ends of the earth.” But do these methods ever 
succeed ! 

Let us approach the Indian demands dispassionately, and learn 
Iheir actual meaning. In 1862, when Indian immigration was first 
sanctioned by the Home Government, it was solemnly promised in 
a despatch to the Indian Government still extant that the Indians 
going to Natal should have every facility to procure land and 
settle in that Colony at the end of their period of indenture. 
That solemn compact is not pleaded to-day, but are we a^ a people 
free from responsibility regarding it ? The pledges given by Queen 
Victoria after the Mutiny, and by King George at the recent Coro- 
nation at Delhi, must also be borne in mind. We cannot remain 
inside the Empire and refuse to carry some of the burdens of 
Empire. 

After dealing with the position of Indians subject to the licence, 
Air. Hosken says: — “In actual operation the rc-iudenlurc law 
compels tirst the parents to re-indenture and then the children 
boys and girls, as they reach 16 years of age, to indenture, other- 
wise they must pay £d tax out of their meagre earnings, or be 
sent to India, torn from their parents and family, even though 
Ihey may have been horn in Natal. The indenture period of the 
parents and children, consequently, works out at different dates and 
unless the family is to be torn asunder they have no alternative 
but to re-indenture. The £4 tax in operation therefore is, in 
practice, little short of a slavery law. 

Mr/lloskon alludes to the resolutions of the Agricultural Union 
le&arding the tax, and quotes Sir Thomas Hyslop, where he says: 
“We want Indians as indentured labourers but not as free men.” 
The writer then proceeds: I am assured by those who know the 
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facts that the £3 poll lax sometimes causes horrible results with 
girls on their becoming liable to pay at the legal period of 13 
years of age. Leaving the special cases and coming to its broad 
xe, suits, it holds under its driving force the 42,000 Indians, men 
and women, boys and girls, who are serving under indenture in 
Natal to-day. 

Docs the record of the free Indians in South Africa deserve 
this? Are they not a quiet, industrious, law-abiding people? Is 
not their criminal record better than that of any other section of 
the community, not omitting either Dutch or English? Is not their 
trade reputation with merchants and bankers superior to that of 
other traders doing a similar class of business? May 1 appeal 
to the conscience of the governing race, and ask: “Are the Indians 
treated with justice in our Magistrates’ Courts, by trade licencing 
authorities, and by the governing race generally? Are we of the 
white race free from blame for the spirit of desperation that has 
now come over the Indian people in South Africa? We have sown 
the wind, and unless we take care wc shall reap the whirlwind. 

The manner in which Mr. Gokhale was misled, the tricks and 
subtleties of the Immigration Law, the betrayal over the position 
of Indian women, — “<lc facto,” monogamous wives, but “do jure” 
polygamous. I will now only mention. From the wired statements 
in this evening’s “Star,” I see General Smuts is following his 
natural best of the autocrat. What an object lesson is his action! 
First a republican, resolutely fighting for wlmt he conceived to 
be liberty; then obtaining power and exercising it ruthlessly, with- 
out an atom of human sympathy. It appears that General Smuts 
is not going to give way. “The consent of the governed,” is 
nothing to him; either with black and white. But I can assure 
him he is riding for a fall. When men came to the decision that 
life docs not count in comparison with the cause to which they 
have devoted themselves, that cause is bound to win. That is the 
position of Indians in South Africa. Such peurilitics as that of 
agitation in South Africa being fanned by the discontented in India 
should not receive credence. The position here is bad enough with- 
out giving thought to such absurdities. 

Let us resolve to treat the Indians within ofir borders with 
justice and human sympathy, and the present difficulties will vanish. 
To behave otherwise will tarnish our own ideals, lower our self- 
respect, and degrade our standard of civilisation. The man that 
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does a wrong to another damages his own self-reaped* and the 
people that do a wrong to another people suffer likewise. Should 
not the first question be: Are these people suffering a wrong, and 
can we remove it? or should it be: Are these people defying our 
laws, even by passive resistance, and shall we crush them before 
considering their grievances? is it too much to ask that at this 
Christmas time the Christmas spirit shall influence us, and that 
we will say, “Peace on earth, to men of goodwill.” Let us pro- 
mote peace in our land of South Africa, among the three hundred 
millions, of Indians, in our own motherland of England, and in 
our own hearts. In this spirit would I beg the white races of 
South Africa to consider the demands of the Indian people. 


o 

ARRIVAL OF AIR. ANDREWS AND AIR. PEARSON 

The s. s. “Umtali", which was due to arrive on the 28th 
December, 1911b was so delayed by heavy seas and head winds in 
the Indian Ocean that she was not sighted until early on the 2nd 
January 14. The Indian Community who were awaiting the coming 
of Mr. C. F. Andrews and Air. W. W. Pearson from India 
by this boat, were feeling anxious at the delay. Before the immi- 
gration officer has completed his duties on the boat, a number of 
Iriends had assembled on the wharf to welcome at the first oppor- 
tunity, the guests. Amongst those present were Messrs. Parsee 
ltustomjee, Omra II.. J. Joliari, 1. A. IL. Aloosa, <L II. Miankhan* 
A. 0. Tipnis, 0. Isaac, AL K. Gandhi, II. S. L. Polak, A. 11. 
West, Bliana Parshotam, A1 . S. Itandarce, A. AI. Shnik* Abdul Hack 
Kajee, and others. 


MEETING AT DURBAN. 

At a meeting the next day* January 3rd, after being introduced 
by Mr. Gandhi, who said that, “when the announcement was made 
in the papers of their coming, it gave a new hope to them in the 
time of flarkness. They felt that the hand of God was on their 
movement.”' Mr. Andrews replied saying, there were no difference 
of opinion in. India in regard to the South African question. 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Pai’sees, and Christians were united on this 
Question. Some of his dearest friends were Mussalmans. Likewise 
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lie had amongst Hindus very many close friends and the one ho 
held most dear was the poet Rabindranath Tagore, who sent as his 
message a Sanskrit Man tram which Mr. Andrews recited. “Shanti”, 
(. r peace was the burden of the message. It spoke of the one God, 
the Eternal, the All-wise, the God of joy and peace. “All must 
trust him", continued the speaker, “in the hour of darkness and 
suffering. Peace will be with us in suffering and even in death.” 
The women of India, he said, sent a message of love and sympathy 
to llicir brethren in Africa. They felt most keenly the pain and 
trouble of those who were trying to preserve the honour of Indian 
womanhood. 

Mr. Pearson referred to the warmth of the welcome given to 
Mr. Andrews and himself. He had already made close friends 
amongst those whom he had never seen before. The garlands re- 
minded him of India which he loved. The How or w ould fade but 
the symbol would remain. The people of South Africa, he said, 
were doing more Gian they knew to build up a great spirit of 
nationality in India. His ancestors belonged to Hie Quaker sect, 
which believed iu spiritual force, and lie also believed in it. Mr. 
Pearson referred to a passage in the Pliagavad Gita which empha- 
sised the need for “Shanti” (peace). If they all had peace in 
their hearts they would gain in the end those things which were 
right, no matter whal might happen in the meantime. 

Miss Moltcno, who was pressed to say a few words said, I have 
been hearing of India on all sides. And she sends to Africa a 
message of divine love — infinite, at comprehending love. And my 
heart says that Africa must close this message in her own words' — 
jiftcr her own fashion. I have so loved Africa that I have tried 
to shut myself away from all influences lmt hers. After the Boer 
War, I saw that Boer and Briton would have to unite, hut would 
they try to do it at the cost of their dark brothers!" Broken-hearted 
T went to England. For eight long years T remained away from 
Africa — in body — never in soul and spirit. And England and 
Europe have sent me back with this message to white South. Africa: 
‘open your hearts — your souls — to brethren of colour. We are in 
the 20tli century. Rise to the heights of this glorious century, try 
fo comprehend the words of Du Bois — that grand and sympathetic 
soul: “The 20tli century will be the century of colour . ’ And I say 
it is also the Century of the Woman. She, too, is divine and 
supreme. She, too, rajist play her God-appointed part — and in the 
30th century her part will he a great one.” 
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THE REAL ISSUE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mi*. C. F. Aiulrovvs writes to the “Statesman," Calcutta — 

I have read with the greatest interest your leading articles pub- 
lished on the above question. The conclusion at which von arrived 
namely, the repatriation of all Indians, lias at first sight much to com* 
mend it, and your statement ol* the case was very strong indeed. Rut 
a deeper consideration of the issues makes the solution \ on propose 
fail at the most critical point of all. 

The present struggle in South Africa is not now primarily an 
economic one, as it has been in the past. Immigration of cheap Indian 
Labour has now ceased, and even new indentured labour is prohibi- 
ted after the expiry of the present time services. The real issue is 
whether the nationalised Indians already settled in South Africa, who 
have shown such remarkable industrial and moral qualities, are to be 
regarded as a civilised or as an uncivilised community* and behind 
this issue lies the larger issue still of the status of India herself. Is 
she to-day, with her great past traditions and her more recent modern 
progress to rank among the civilised peoples of the world? Or is she 
to he an out-caste and a pariah among the nations? 

Such a vital issue' will not be settled by a mere repatriation of 
the South African Indians. ( )n the contrary, this will have the ap- 
pearance of a surrender of the main position. Canada may next 
clamour for the repatriation of the flourishing Sikh community in 
Vancouver, Australia may close entirely her already half-shut doors. 
British East. Africa and the West Indian Colonial grout) niay pass 
outrageous penal laws. Even the United States may not prove 
strong enough to stem the forces of race prejudice on her western 
borders. Thus India, whose very progress seems more and more to 
depend on having outlets for her new activities, may become sealed up, 
and shut within her own borders 

The struggle, therefore — so it appears to me — must he fought 
out to the bitter end. For every one of us in this country it 
is necessary to Recognise the fact that the honour of India is in- 
volved in the struggle. If she loses, she sinks to the level of the* 
backward nations Our duty is to see that .she does not lose, but 
win. 
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TNDIA AND AFRICA 

In a speech at Durban Mr. C. F. Andrews expressed himself 
as follows: — 

He would like to express an ideal that had been growing in 
his mind. Jfrom the moment he left Colombo until he reached Dur- 
ban, he passed over almost unbroken seas. India looked across 
Africa and Africa to India, and they were the nearest neighbours 
in the world. Surely, between those two great civilisation, one 
ancient and the other new, there should be growing up the greatest 
of all possible friendships. India ought to be giving to South 
Africa some of its great riches, and South Africa ought to be 
giving to India some of that amazing activity and courage that 
created in a new country enormous possibilities. 

MR. GANDHI AND THE RAILWAY STRIKE 

Mr. Gandhi and Mr. C. F. Andrews left for Pretoria. 
The Editor of “ Pretoria News ” has obtained from Mr. Gandhi an 
Assurance that, while the Railway Strike is proceeding, he would 
do nothing by the revival of the strike or of passive resistance to 
complicate the situation. “I shall take no unfair advantage of 
the Government,'’ said Mr. Gandhi. “We shall resume operations, 
if it be necessary to resume them at all, only after the railway 
strike is settled. You have my personal assurance of that.” 

o 

A TRUCE WITH THE GOVERNMENT- 
TILE PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT. 

The following correspondence between Mr. Gandlii and the 
Government places on record the agreement arrived at as a result 
of a series of interviews with the Minister at Pretoria: — 

PRETORIA, Jan. 21, 1914. 

* * The Secretary for the Interior, Pretoria. 

“Sir, — Before leaving for Phoenix, I venture to express my 
thanks to General Smuts for the patient and kinc^ inteiview that 
he has been pleased to grant me during this time of overwhelming 
pressure. My countrymen will remember with gratitude his great 
consideration. 
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**I understand that the Minister is unable to accept (with 
regard to the Indian Inquiry Commission) either (1) my sugges- 
tion, that a member representing Indian interest should be co-opted 
when qusetions of policy arc inquired into, or (2) my suggestion, 
that a second Commission, with Indian representation, should be 
appointed to deal with those questions only, the presQnt Commis- 
sion being in that case purely judicial 1 submitted a third pro- 
posal also, which, in view of the Goveimments decision, I need not 
state here. Had any of my suggestions been viewed favourably by 
the Government it would have been possible for my countrymen 
to assist the labours of the Commission, but with regard to leading 
evidence before this Commission, which has a political as well as 
a judicial character* they have conscientious scruples, and these 
have taken with them a solemn and a religious form. I may 
state briefly that these scruples were based on the strong feeling 
that the Indian Community should have been either consulted or 
represented where questions of policy were concerned. 

“The Minister, I observe, appreciates these scruples, and re- 
gards them as honourable, but is unable to alter his decision. As, 
however, by granting me the recent interview, he has been pleased 
to accept the principles of consultation it enables me to advise 
my countrymen not to hamper the labours of the Commission by 
any active propaganda, and not to render the position of the Govern- 
ment difficult by reving passive resistance, pending the result of the 
communion and the introduction of legislation during the forthcom- 
ing session. 

“If I am right in the interpretation of flic Government’s 
attitude on the principle of consultation, it would further be possible 
for us to assist Sir Benjamin Robertson, whom the Viceroy, with 
gracious forethought, has deputed to give evidence before the Com- 
mission. 

“A word is here necessary on the question of allegations as 
to ill-treatment during the progress of the Indian Strike at Natal. 
Fcr the reasons above stated* the avenue of pi’oving them through 
the Commissioners is closed to us. I am personally unwilling to 
challenge libel proceedings by publishing the authentic evidence in 
our possession, nand would far rather refrain altogether from ranking 
up old sores. I beg to assure the Minister that, as passive resistors, 
we endeavour to avoid, as far as possible, $ny resentment of per- 
sonal wrongs. But, in order that our silence may not be mistaken, 
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may I ask the Minister to recognise our motive and reciprocate 
by not leading evidence o£ a negative character before the Com- 
mission on the allegations in question? 

“ Suspension of a passive resistance, moreover, carries with it 
a prayer for the release of the passive resistance prisoners now 
undergoing imprisonment either in the ordinary gaols, or the mine 
compounds, which might have been declared as such. 

“ Finally it may not be out of place here to recapitulate the 
points on which relief has been sought. They are as follows: — 

(1) “.Repeal of the £3 tax in such a manner that the Indians 
relieved will occupy virtually the same status as the indentured 
Indians discharged under the Natal Law 25 of J89JL 

(2) “The marriage question. 

“These two are the points, as L have verbally submitted* 
which require fresh legislation. 

(3) “The Cape entry question. (This requires only 
administrative relief subject to the clear safeguards explained to 
the Minister.) 

(4) “The Orange Free State question.- (This requires merely 
a verbal alteration in the. assurance already given) 

(5) “Ail assurance that existing laws, especially affecting the 
Indians, will he administered justly, with due regard to vested rights. 

“I venture to suggest that Nos. 3, 4 and 5 present no special 
difficulty, and the needful relief may now he given on these points 
as an earnest of the good intentions of the Government regarding 
the resident Indian population. 

“If the Minister, as I trust and hope, views my submission 
with favour, 1 shall be prepared to advise my countrymen in 
accordance with the tenor of this letter. 

“(Sgd.) M. iv. GANDHI.” 

Department of the Interior, Pretoria 

Jan, 21, 1914. 

“Sir, — Willi referance to your letter of even date, I am in- 
structed by the Minister of the Interior to reply that 3 r ou are 
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correct in your statement that it is not proposed to make any 
alteration either in the personnel of, or the reference to. the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the recent Indian strike in Natal. 
The Minister regrets, but* of course, understands, that you are so 
far committed by your previous public declarations in regard t<> 
the Commission that you are precluded from appearing before it. 
He also recognises the motive which makes you unwilling to revive 
old sores by courting libel proceedings before another tribunal. 

4 4 The Government repudiates as strongly and emphatically as 
heretofore the charges of harsh or improper action against the 
Indian passive resistors and strikers. But, as you and your friends 
have decided not to appear before the Commission and lead evidence 
in support of those allegations, it will be likely that there will be 
no charge for the Commission to investigate. The Government 
would regret the consequent absence of an opportunity to lead re- 
butting evidence in vindication of the conduct of its officers, but 
it feels that, unless it has a definite case to answer, any attempt to 
deal with the allegations before the Commission could only result 
in an unprofitable waste of time. 

“The Government is anxious that any recommendations which 
the Commission may make on the larger issue of the Indian griev- 
ances, should be received at a sufficiently early date to enable pro- 
posals to be submitted to Parliament during the forthcoming 
session. It is hoped that those proposals, if accepted by Parliament, 
would ensure a satisfactory and permanent settlement. The 
Government considers that such a settlement of long-standing disputes 
is too important to justify any risk of endangering its achievement 
hy delaying the proceedings of the Commission, already delayed 
through unforseen circumstances, by an enquiry, which would now 
be necessarily one-sided, into points of minor and secondary moment 
relatively to wider issues at stake. 

“If therefore, the Indians decline to submit to the Commission 
any specific charges in connection with the treatment of passive 
resisfers and strikers during the recent troubles, they will not think 
it necessary to take any further action in refutation of allegations 
against it and its officers, but it reserves its right to ask the Com- 
mission to investigate the occurrences which resulted in loss of life 
at Esperanza and Mount Edgecombe. 

18 
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“With reference to your prayer to the release of bona fide 
• passive resistance strikers from ordinary or compound gaols, the 
Department of Justice, had already, previous to the arrival of your 
letter, taken steps to release the small balance of these prisoners 
kept in the gaols. 

‘‘In regard to the grievances which you have summarised at 
the end of your letter, the (Jovermnent will, as already stated, await 
the recommendations of the Commission before taking any action. 

“(Sgd.) E. M. GORGES, 
Secretary for the Interior.” 

M. K. Gandhi, Esq., Pretoria. 

THE PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT 

The correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts, 
following, as it does, upon a scries of interviews and conferences, 
contains the main i>oints of an agreement that, at least temporarily 
avoids the terrible necessity of reviving passive resistance in its 
most painful form, and will, we hope and have reason to believe, 
remove altogether the causes that gave rise to the revival of last 
September (1913). We believe that Mr. Gandhi has left Pretoria 
carrying peace with honour, and the Indian community both at 
Johannesburg and Durban, has already endorsed his action and ap- 
proved the terms of the agreement. Three matters of sentiment — 
of deep-reaching sentiment — emerge from the correspondence. 
First, the Government with a clear realisation of the situation, ex- 
press a strong desire to introduce legislation, early in the coming 
session, calculated to end the j)resent controversy, and thus fulfil 
their solemn undertakings given to the Indian community and their 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Gokhale. Secondly, the principle of 
consultation which, was. in effect, withheld from Indians when the 
Commission was appointed, js now admitted, and it will be for 
Indians themselves to maintain and develop it as occasion arises. 
Lastly, the genuineness, and sincerity of the motives forbidding 
the Indian community to lead evidence before the Commission on 
the allegations of ill-treatment (though they will co-operate heartily 
with the Viceroy’s representative, Sir Benjamin Robertson, should 
he so desire, and give him any information that he needs) are 
frankly acknowledged by the Government. We are of opinion Hurt 
never in the history of the struggle have the principles of passive 
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resistance been more vimliealed and we believe that the services 
Tendered by Hr, Gandhi and Mr. Andrews — whose wise counsel was 
equally availed of by all those concerned in the recent negotiations 
* — arc services not merely to the Indian community, but to the 
entire Union and the Empire at large . — The Indian Opinion, 28-1-14. 


DURBAN SUPPORTS MR. GANDHI 

Mr. Gandhi before proceeding to explain the terms of the pro- 
visional agreement, announced that Mr. Andrews had received a 
letter from England preparing him for the death of his beloved 
mother, whom he had expected to meet on his arrival in England. 
He also added that Mr. Andrews was suffering from fever duo 
to the strain under which he had worked in Pretoria in connection 
with the agreement. Notwithstanding these facts, Air. Andrews had 
insisted on attending the meeting. 

Mr. Gandhi addressed the meeting at length both in English 
and Hindustani, his remarks being subsequently rendered into Tamil. 
Mr. Gandlii said that those of whom he was addressing the remarks 
in English would, he hoped, have what had been published in 
the papers, but he would give them the purport of the agreement 
with the Government. At the first interview he had had with 
General Smuts, lie had placed before him three propositions, the 
acceptance of any one of which would have enabled the community 
to lead evidence before the Commission without violating the solemn 
declaration made some time ago on that very ground. These alter- 
natives were that either the Government should appoint another 
Commission and restrict the scope of the present Commission purely 
into a judicial inquiry into the allegations that had been made 
as to ill-treatment and cruelty, while the other should go into the 
question of grievances, when the community would be able to lead 
its evidence before both; or that a member should be co-opted to 
the Commission to represent Indian interests who would sit specially 
on the Commission hearing the statement of grievances as apart 
from the allegations of cruelty, so that the functions of this Com- 
mission should clearly bo divided into judicial and political; or that 
the scope of the present Commission should be restricted purely to 
a judicial inquiry, and that before the community’s appearance be- 
fore it, the Government should grant the community’s request in terms 
of Mr. Cachalia’s letter, namely the 5 points; (1) the repeal of the 
£3 Tax; (2) the restoration of the Status of Indian Wives as it 
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existed before the Searle judgment; (3) the restoration of the right 
of South African-born Indians to enter the Cape; (4) the removal 
of the little difficulty that still exists with reference to the racial 
bar regarding the Orange Free State; and (5) the question of the 
just administration of existing laws with due regard to vested rights. 
The last three points could be dealt with administratively; the first 
two only by amending the legislation, and he had ventured to sub- 
mit to General Smuts the easiest and the quickest way in which the 
matter could be dealt with. General Smuts has said that he would 
consider the matter, and after he had considered and conferred with 
the Cabinet, he said, in there presence of Mr. Andrews, that the 
Government were willing to grant these things, but wanted the Com- 
mission to sift them, and that they could not possibly, though they 
would have gladly met the community, meet them at that stage with 
reference to its projjositions regarding the Commission. 

Of course, that would create a dead-lock, and that meant cither 
passive resistance and all that that meant, or it meant a suspension 
of passive resistance until the Government had had a chance until 
the Commission had had a chance, of doing what they proposed to 
do and lie had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion after con- 
sultation always with Mr. Andrews, that the community could fairly 
suspend passive resistance, seeing that the Government had taken 
up what, he considered, the reasonable attitude, and seeing also 
that the Government were prepared to understand and appreciate 
that the community was bound by its solemn obligation not to take 
part in the Commission, and not to resent that attitude on the 
part of the community and as against that he had suggested Jto 
General Smuts that, if the community suspended passive resistance, 
it was only fair that the Government should release the passive 
resist a nee prisoners then undergoing imprisonment. There then 
remained the very serious questions of the allegations of cruelty* 
What was to be done with regard to those if the community was 
not to lead evidence even with regard to the judicial aspect of the* 
Commission, and yet it seemed clear that in the j>resent circum- 
stances they could not lead evidence. It then meant that they 
should publish a book containing the whole of the evidence in their 
possession, and challenge anybody who wished to bring libel pro- 
ceedings against tlic community, so that in defending tie charge, 
the community could prove the case. As a passive resister, it 
immediately occurred fo him that there should be no difficulty in 
dropping those proceedings. That would avoid all irritation, and 
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in the estimation of those who might think for themselves and who 
knew the history of passive resistance, the community would stand 
justified. In any case, if the community could stand justified in the 
estimation of the Government and if the community could ask the Gov* 
eminent to appreciate its motive in not challenging libel proceedings, 
he felt that the community could ignore what the world might say as 
to its being afraid now of coming to a court of Iaw r because it had 
really no evidence, and that it had simply taken allegations to India 
in order to work on feelings there. They must tolerate, such 
eiitieism from the. world, for the world would have something to 
say against the best actions, but, if the Government appreciated the 
community's attitude, he felt* that, as passive resistors, it became 
them to act in that manner. They were not passive resisters of 
the purest type. They had, for example, taken advantage of law 
and defended actions in Jaw r courts; pure passive resisters would 
not have done that. But they had not yet reached the purest 
stage of passive resistance. They must, however, keep such an 
ideal actively before them, and, perhaps one day, they w r ould have 
made such an approach to that stage that they would he considered 
perfect passive resisters. Till they had reached that stage, they 
could not call themselves perfect passive resisters, but they need 
not, therefore, remain stationary, and he had felt that they might 
lake that step in advance, and he had come to the conclusion that, 
that was a proposition that might be submitted to the Government. 
The next effect of the letter written to him hv the Government and 
their reply was, in his opinion, that they had accepted the principle 
of consultation, that they had recognised the motive of the com- 
munity in dropping the question of the allegations altogether, that 
they recognised the community’s motive in not leading evidence be- 
fore the Commission, that they had given an assurance that they 
wished to settle the matter in accordance with the community’s 
submission, and they wanted to do this through the Commission, but 
they felt that the community’s demands were so reasonable and had 
been so sanctified and strengthened by the suffering that it had under- 
gone, during the past months, that there should he no difficulty in 
securing the recommendations before the Commission. They felt, 
he thought, also confident because of the presence of Sir Benjamin 
Ttobertson and because of the prestige that was behind. Sir Ben- 
jamin Robertson, •that lie came not in his individual capacity, but 
'js the representative of the Viceroy, that as such his testimony 
before the Commission was bound to carry its due weight. And 
under those circumstance they need not worry themselves, thinking 
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or fearing wliat might happen ; and why need a passive resist er 
ever fear so long as lie had the purest weapon in the world at his 
disposal? The future lay entirely in their own hands, and holding 
that future as firmly as ever, he had no hesitation in recommending 
the adoption of the agreement, and he hoped that the meeting would 
approve the action that they had taken. At the same time he had 
not bound the community, lie had bound the community 
on occasions when lie had gone with a clear mind and when he 
had known what the community had already asked for, lull on this 
Occasion a new situation had arisen, and for that situation he 
certainly required 1 lie ratification ot* the community. ILe could not 
possibly bind die community with reference to this matter which 
he had not himself contemplated. lie had therefore stated to 
General Smuts that he was prepared to advise his countrymen in 
accordance with the tenor of his letter, but lie had not bound his 
community, so that they were free agents eutireh, and might dis- 
miss the agreement from their minds if they wished, but he believed 
that they might accept it — it was perfectly honourable, dignified, 
and would save an amount of misery. Whal was more, they wanted, 
if they possibly could, to conciliate the Viceroy, lie had said that 
Viceroy or no Viceroy, Vr. Gokhalc or no Mr. Gokhaic, no matter 
what friends or the world said, if their consciences did not approve, 
if their oath did not approve, they could not accept their views, 
but when it was possible for them to keep their oath, to satisfy 
their conscience, he thought that theu they should go to the utmost 
length in meeting the wishes of their friends, and such a noble 
Viceroy, for wiicm, perhaps, there was no equal except perhaps 
Lcrd jRipon and Lord William Bentiuck; and he did not know what 
the Viceroy might still ha\e in store for them. But that was 
the picture one formed of the Viceroy, and that was strengthened 
by what Mr. Andrews had told him of his noble qualities. They 
ought to take into account the Viceroy's wishes at that stage, seeing 
that it was possible for them to do so without violating their oath. 
Their distinguished countryman, whom India had idolised, to whom 
they offered meronce, wiio, while lying on a sick bed, bad yet 
worked for their cause and made it world-wide and had made India 
ling from end to end with that and nothing else — Mr. Gokhale — 
also desired it. Lord Ampthill also had been saying: “They had 
a noble cause, they were bound to win; let theiR now star their 
hand: they had made sufficient demonstrations; they had roused the 
conscience of the United Kingdom : let them now even give Their 
evidence under protest before the Commission.* * That view they 
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had boon unable to accept, but they could accept, the present 
arrangement. From every point ol‘ view, the agreement was good, 
dignified and worthy of acceptance. 

ill*. Andrews said that he wished, first ol* all, to speak about 
the great sorrow which had come to him, but the love which he 
had t'or the people of India, his own people who were there, was 
so great that, lie could not stay away from them and wanted to 
he with them. In connection with the visit to Pretoria, there were 
two tilings lie wished to speak about specially and assure them on. 
The one thing was that in that agreement, and in all that had 
been done, and in all the interview's they had had, one thing had 
been kept through! out, and that was the honour of the Indian com- 
munity. That had never, at any single point, been sacrificed to 
expediency, but all through from beginning to end, had ever been 
the first consideration. Otherwise, he would not be able to stand 
there before them, who had suffered so much, and speak to them. 
But because lie knew that at Pretoria their honour had been kept 
throughout, he was ready to stand there before them and urge 
them and ask them to accept the agreement and to carry it out 
< r c it had been proposed before (Jeneral Smuts, and lie could assure 
them that in no point whatsoever in that agreement had there been 
any sacrifice of honour, or self-respect to any Indian in the whole 
of South Africa. The second point was that, whatever might have 
happened in times past, on the present occasion there was the 
greatest consideration shown to their leader by every one who met 
him there. In spile of t lie general strike which was on, in spite 
of the immense difficulties of finding time, (Jeneral Smuts and others 
did their very best to give every opportunity for the grievances of 
the Indian community to he brought before them. It was for those 
two reasons — because their honour had been preserved and because 
such great earnestness had boon shown by the Ministers at Pretoria 
— that lie hoped that now a time had come when a settlement might 
be reached of the grievances which had so long been distressing 
the whole Indian community, lie trusted that they w r ould accept 
the proposed Commission freely and heartily, and that through 
accepting it something else might come, and that was a settlement 
of all their difficulties, and he trusted that that might come in a 
very short time. 

MR, ANDREW’S FAREWELL TO NATAL 
The following letter was addressed by Mr. C. F. Andrew's 
to the ‘Natal Mercury”: — 
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On tlie eve o£ my departure from Natal, I encroach upon your 
columns to express the gratitude I feel for the kindness which my 
fellow-countrymen have shown me since 1 landed in Durban on 
January 1st. In spite of a very natural misunderstanding which 
arose* owing to my adopting an Indian custom of reverence and 
respect for .Mr. (Sandhi when I greeted him on the wharf, I have 
not felt (except* occasionally) that hostility which 1 had feared; 
while on the oilier hand, I have been met by the sinecrest expressions 
of goodwill from those who were ready to believe that I had one 
object in view, — the object of peace. 

Fortunately, that peace (at least in the form of a truce) has 
now’ been reached; and I would like to say that the correspondence 
which was published between Mr. Smuts and Mr. (Jandhi is really 
(as all such correspondence must be) a very poor and inadequate 
symbol of the actual change of spirit which has taken place. It 
is on the general improvement of the latter that L base any hopes 
1 have of a settlement, not on the formal terms of an official corres- 
pondence. If bitter and provocative words can be avoided on both 
sides, there is now, I trust, a reasonable chance that the painful 
troubles which so disturbed and distressed the whole Colony a short 
while ago will not reappear. With the present condition of un- 
settlement through South Africa the removal of one source of 
danger by an honourable and generous settlement of long-standing 
grievances is surely an object for which all alike may strive. 

I carefully refrained, while at Natal from offering any public 
opinion on the Indian grievances themselves, for I understand, even 
more clearly than when I landed a month ago, the great com- 
plexity of the Natal situation ; especially I feel the difficulty of 
the Native question and its vital importance. And if I am tempted 
to write anything at all, when I return, concerning, w r hat I have 
seen, I shall make it quite clear that I write as a theorist and 
student of history, not as a man of affairs. I have already ex- 
pressed in England and India, through Reuter* how deeply I have 
been touched by the kindly hospitality of Natal; I shall try to say 
this more personally* both in England and in India, on "my return 
journey. 

I may perhaps be allowed to write briefly on two points, with 
regard to w'hicli I may claim to be heard on account of my long 
Indian experience. I trust that what I have to say will be read 
with care, as it may help to make things clear. 
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The first point is the impossibility of Indians going bark as 
a community on a solemn oath once taken. From an intimate 
knowledge of Indian sentiment, I can assure the Europeans in Natal 
that the present attitude towards the commission is not one of 
oontiumaey much less one of fear; it is simply a question of religious 
honour. The Indians are the most religious people in the world; 
to me it would be inconceivable that they could play fast and loose 
as a community with a religious vow once taken. As sensible, 
practical men, of another religion and another race, we should not 
argue the point or impute wrong motives* but honour their tenacity 
of conscience, and meet it as far as possible. 1 am glad 1o see 
that this is on the whole what Sir. Smuts has done. 

The second point is concerning what was understood in India 
about the £3 tax. Mr. Gokhale has been for many years my close 
personal friend. 1 have talked this whole question many times over 
with him. I saw with my own eyes all that happened on his return 
in 1911. T can, therefore, speak with authority. Mr. Gokhale 
fully and wholly believed that a mutual settlement had been reached. 
On the Indian side, he considered that he had made great moment- 
ous concessions. He agreed not to ask in South Africa for the 
political franchise for British Indians, and also not to ask for 
free immigration. Those two things had been a part of his own 
political creed in the past. After what he saw in South Africa 
he deliberately abandoned them, and he asked in return for the 
abolition of the tax. lie regarded flic pledge as a pledge of honour 
on both sides, all the more binding because not given in writing. 
How faithfully Mr. Gokhale lias kept his own word in this matter 
I myself can bear full witness. He had to face a storm of opposi- 
tion at first because of the points he conceded* and he faced it. 
He was called a traitor for giving up political franchise but he 
stood firm to Ills promise. He never once went back on his pledged 
word to the Union Government, and by his own intense sincerity 
he has won the majority of thinking Indians round to his own 
opinions. The National Congress, it is true, has passed an academic 
resolution contrary to his wishes; Sir M. Bhownagrec and Sir P. 
Mehta still mnain conservative and reactionary. But on these two 
points of the franchise and immigration in Natal the Imlk of 
educated Indians have been converted to sound and reasonable opi- 
nions by Mr. Grokhale alone. 

I would not appeal to my fellow-countrymen in Natal by the 
argument of expediency, and urge that such a growth of sound and 
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icasonable opinion in India should not be flouted and driven back 
again to its old intractable position. I would rather appeal to 
honour and fair play. Indians still trust the Englishman to be 
true to his word. it is worse than the loss o£ a Kingdom when 
that word comes to he doubted. It appears to me, therefore, quite 
apart from the questionable advantage of the tax itself, that the 
direct honour of the Union Government and of Natal should be con- 
sidered. At least, when Mr. Gokliale has done as much and in- 
curred such odium, on account of his own part of the implied 
agreement we on our part should do our best to meet his attitude 
as generously as we can. 

In conclusion, may I thank through your columns those who 
have so kindly expressed sympathy with me on the sudden death 
of my mother, whom 1 hoped to have seen in England on my way 
back to India. 1 trust, that through all the suffering that has 
occurred; in which I may now claim a part, a settlement will be 
i cached honourable to Europeans and Indians alike. 


FAKE WELL 

An Editorial from “Indian Opinion” 

On Saturday last, Mr. 0. F. Andrews left J‘or England by 
the K. M. S. Briton, and to-morrow, Mr. W. W. Pearson returns 
to India by the S.S. ‘‘I livolosi.” Indians throughout South Africa 
will grieve to lose two such devoted friends who have endeared 
themselves to nil with whom they had come into contact during 
their slay in this country. By their tact, good sense, ardent 
sympathy, and love for India and their own vneo, they have been 
able, m the short time that they have spent in this country, to 
grasp the Indian problem here more thoroughly than most of those 
who have spent a life-time in South Africa, and they have, we are 
sure, done much to bring about a better understanding between 
whites and Indians in the Union. They have given of the best that 
is in them for our sake ; they carry with them the hearts of South 
African Indians, who wish them God speed in the .work' they are 
now to take up. The sway of the Indian wizard, Rabindranath 
Tagore, who has charmed the world and remained an Indian, is 
upon them both, and they will leave their impress upon the minds 
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and (diameters of the Young India that will, a decade or so heime, 
be moulding the national future of the Motherland. To them, 
who have brought to South Africa the message of peace wc say: — 
Shanti! Shanti! Shanti! 


o 

Til H INDIAN RELIEF BILL 

The following* Bill, “ to mak(* provision for tlie redress of 
certain grievances and the removal of certain disabilities of his 
Majesty’s Indian Subjects in the Union,” has just been published: — 

Be it enacted by the King's Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate 
and the House of Assembly of the Union of South Africa, as follows: 

L (1) The Minister of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the Minister) may from time to time appoint priests of any 
Indian religion to bo marriage officers with authority to solemnise 
the marriages of Indians in accordance with the rites and formu- 
laries of such religion. 

, (2) A marriage between two Indians solemnised in accord- 

ance with such rites and formularies by a marriage officer so 
appointed shall be a valid and binding marriage, and all the inci- 
dents shall follow' therefrom which follow from any other union 
lecognised in hnv as a valid and binding marriage. 

(.*>) A marriage officer appointed under this section shall 
1)0 under the same obligations of keeping registers and entering 
therein particulars of marriages solemnised by him as are imposed 
upon marriage officers appointed under any other law in force in 
the Province in which these marriages are solemnised and the 
provisions of any such law* as to the custody and inspection of 
registers, the obtaining of copies thereof, t tie evidence of certified 
copies thereof, the loss, the destruction or the falsification of or 
injury to such registers or such certified copies shall be deemed 
to be incorporated in this section. 

JJ (1) If any Indian male or any Indian female upon a joint 
application to any marriage officer, (whether appointed under this 
act or any other law) satisfy such officer (a) that there existed 
at the commencement of this Act between them a union then 
recognised as a marriage under the tenets of an Indian religiou 
which they profess; and (b) that there does not exist between 
either of them and any other person a union so recognised as a 
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marriage or any union recognised in law as a marriage; and (c) 
that each of them is desirous that the union should be regarded 
as a valid and binding marriage in law, such officer shall, upon 
being furnished with particulars, as to the full name, residence, 
place of birth and age of each party, and such further particulars 
as are prescribed by regulations made under this section, register 
such union in manner so described as a marriage between those 
parties. Notwithstanding that by the tenets of the religion which 
the parties profess, polygamous unions are approved or recognised, 
the said union shall by the fact of registration become, as from 
the date when it was contracted, a valid and binding marriage 
between the parties, and all the incidents shall follow therefrom 
which follow from any other union recognised in law as a valid 
and binding marriage, and the marriage shall be deemed to have 
taken places at the place when* the union was, prior to the regis- 
trat ion, contracted. 

(2) The minister may make regulations as to the manner 
in which applications shall be made under this section, the keeping 
of registers for the purpose thereof, and the particulars to be 
entered in those registers. The provisions of the marriage laws 
in force in the Province in which unions are registered as marriages, 
so far as those relate to the custody and inspection of registers, 
the obtaining of copies thereof, or extra! os therefrom, the 
evidence of certified copies thereof, the loss, destruction or falsifi- 
cation of, or injury to, those registers certified copies or extracts 
shall mutatis mutandis apply to registers kept under this section. 

III. (.1) From paragraph (g) of Section 5 of the Immigrants’ 
Regulation Act, 1913 (Act No. 22 of 1913) , the following words 
shall be deleted; that is to say, the words “including the wife or 
child of a lawful and a monogamous marriage duly celebrated 
according to the rites of any religious faith outside the Union.” 

(2) In the interpretation of that paragraph, as hereby 
amended “the wife” shall include any one woman between whom 
and the exemx>ted person mentioned therein there exists a union 
recognised as a marriage under the tenets of an Indian religion, 
notwithstanding that by those tenets the union of that exempted 
person with other woman at the same time would also be recog- 
nised as a marriage; provided that no woman shall be deemed to 
be the wife of such exempted person, (a) if such a I union exists 
between him and any other woman who resides in any Province; 
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(b) if such exempted person lias in any Province offspring by 
any other woman who is still living; 4 4 the child under the age 
of 16” shall mean a child who is the offspring of the exempted 
person and the wife as herein defined. 

IV. Nothing in the preceding sections in this Act shall be 
construed as repeating or in any manner modifying the provisions 
of Sections 65 to 89 inclusive of the Indian Immigration Law,. 
1891, of Natal (I jaw No. 25 of 1891), or Act No. 2 ol! 1907 of 
Natal. 

V. Section 2 of the Indian Immigrants Amendment Act, 1895, 
is hereby amended by the addition to the end ol! that section of 
the words “if he applies therefor within 12 months after such 
expiry.” 

VI. The ^Minister may in his discretion cause to be pro- 
vided out # oL* moneys appropriated by Parliament for the purpose 
of a free passage from any port in the Union to any port in India 
(with or without free conveyance by rail to such first -mentioned 
port) for any Indian other than an Indian who is or may become 
entitled under Law No. 25 of 1891 (Natal), or may become entitled 
under Law No. 25 of 1891 (Natal), or any amendment thereof, 
to such free passage, who makes a written request for such free 
passage, and (a) signs as a condition of the grant of such request 
a statement that he abandons on behalf of himself and his wife 
and all minor children (if any) all rights possessed by him or them 
to enter or reside in any part of the Union, together with all rights 
incidental to his or their domicile therein; and (b) furnishes to 
an officer designated by the Minister such means of identification 
of such Indian and his wife and minor children (if any) as the 
Minister may prescribe. A condition so signed shall be conclusive 
evidence that such. Indian and his wife and minor children (if any) 
have abandoned his or their rights to enter and reside in the Union, 
and rights incidental to his or their domicile therein. 

YIL If in the administration of any law any question arises 
as to whether an Indian who produces a certificate of former 
'•esidence or domicile in Natal is identical with an Indian to whom 
A hat certificate was granted under a prior law of Natal, then if 
a thumb impression on that certificate is identical with the thumb 
impression of the Indian who produces it, the certificate shall be 
conclusive evidence of such Indian s former residence or domicile in 
Natal. 
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VI] I. The laws specified in the schedule to this Act al'p 
hereby repealed to the extent set out in the fourth column of 
that schedule, and those provisions of those laws which are hereby 
repealed shall, in so far as they have been extended to Zululand, 
cease to be in force therein. 

No proceedings shall be taken to recover any moneys which 
may have become due from any Indian prior to the commence- 
ment of this Act under the provisions so repealed. 

IX. This Act may be cited for all purposes as the Indian 
Relief Act, 1914. 

The Schedule gives the following list of the sections to be 
lepealed : — 

Act No. 17 of 1895, the Indian Immigration Act, 1895, Section 
f ; Act No. 2 of 1908, to the Indian Immigration Amendment Act, 
1895, the whole except Sections 1 and 4; Act No. 89 of 1905, to 
amend Act No. 17 of 1895, the whole; Act No. 19 of 1910, to 
amend the Indian Immigration Act, No. 17 of 1895 and Act No. 
2 of 1903, Sections 1 and 3. 


Uifcrcnce 

Paragraph (g) of Section 5 of the Immigrants’ Regulation 
Act, 1913, reads: — Any person who is proved to the satisfaction 
of an Immigration Officer or, in ease of an 'appeal, to the satis- 
faction of the board, to be the wife, or the child under the age 
of 16 years of any person exempted by paragraph (f) of this 
section, including the wife or child of a lawful and monogamous 
marriage duly celebrated according to the rites of any* religious 
faitli outside the Union 

-Sections 65 to 89 of Law 25, 189 1, provide for the marriage 
and divorce of indentured Indians. 


Act 2 of 1907 (Natal) provides for the regulation of existing 
marriages by the Protector. 

Section 6 of Act 17 of 1895 provides for the annual licence 
desiring to return to India on the expiry of the first or any sub- 
sequent period of his -service under any contract of indenture or 
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re-indonture entered into under the laws for the time being in 
force shall be provided by the Indian Immigration Trust Board 
with a free passage to India. 

Section 6 of Act 17 of 1805 provides for the annual licence 
of £3 to be taken out by those who fail to return to India. 

Section 1 of Act 2 of 1903 makes Act 17 of 1895 apply to 
the children of Indian Immigrants. Section 4 enables a child to 
receive a free passage to India at the end of the term of indenture 
of his father or mother. 

Act 39 of 1905 provides for the method of payment of the 
licence* etc. 

Section 1 of Act 19 of 1910 allows a Magistrate to relieve 
Indian women from payment of the license money upon grounds of 
ill health, old age, or for other just cause. Section 3 provides 
for the suspension of payment of arrears during the period of re- 
indenture or contract of service. 


o 

THE RELIEF BILL 

The long expected Indian Bill has now been published — It 
is a simple and short measure and seems to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Commission in so far as legislative action 
is necessary. The Bill removes the marriage difficulty and restores 
the status as it existed before the Scarle judgment It repeals 
the £3 tax and remits the unpaid arrears. Lastly, it validates 
Natal certificates of domicile* if the owner can establish his identity 
with the certificate by proving that the thump impression on it 
is his own. There is another clause in the Bill with which the 
community is not concerned. It is the clause which enables the 
Government to give a free passage to any Indian not otherwise 
provided for, if he renounces for himself and his family, all claim 
to domicile in Natal or any other province of the Union. 

There are certain alterations necessary in the Bill. It will 
be a proper thing to use for validating future unions the machinery 
provided in tie Bill for validating existing unions. Amendment 
will also be necessary for protecting the children of deceased 
wives* where such wives, if alive, could have been recognised under 
the present BilL 
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Assuming that the Bill with the suggested alterations becomes 
law, there will still remain the other matters recommended by 
the Commission and the matters covered by Mr. Cachalias' and 
Mr. Gandhi's letters. These require administrative treatment and 
include the Free State question the Cape entry and the administration 
of existing laws. If satisfactory assurances are issued in connection 
with them, the struggle that has gone on for years, and ; that has 
meant enormous losses and sufferings to the community, may be 
said to have fitly and honourably closed . — lt Thc Indian Opinion” 
3id June, 1024. 


o 

INDIANS BELIEF BILL 
( Second Reading) 

The Minister of Finance moved , the second reading of the 
Indians Relief Bill, lie requested the members to approach such 
a thorny and difficult question in a non-controversial spirit. The 
House were now in a position to finally settle the Indian problem 
on a satisfactory basis, the recommendations of the Solomon Com- 
mission, which inquired into the grievances of Indians, having been 
accepted as a solution by the Indian Government, and also with 
one exception, by the Indian community residing here. He re- 
called the- passing of the Immigration Act last session, and the 
agitation which followed it. Mr. Gandhi raised four points, on 
two of which it was possible for the Government to meet him. 
There w T ere two other points on which it was impossible for the 
Government immediately after the session to meet the community's 
views. 

One was the right of entry of the South African horn Indian 
into the Cape Province. In the Immigration Act of last year 
provision had been made that Indians entering the Cape Province 
should be required to comply with a dictation test, and Mr. Gandhi 
desired that this restriction should be removed. The Government, 
however, pointed out that the point had been fully discussed during 
the debates on the Bill, and that t lie strongest exception had been 
taken to the removal of the restriction, which revived the restriction 
under old Cape laws. The second question was the marriage ques- 
tion. In the Immigration Act of last year a clause had been adopted 
on the motion of the IJonorable member for Cape Town. Mr. 
Alexander, permitting the entry of a wife married according to 
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polygamous rites* though the marriage was defacto monogamous. 
The Natal Division of the Supreme Court had however, decided 
that it was not possible to recognise as legal a marriage celebrated 
according to polygamous rites. Administratively in the past there 
had been no difficulty in the matter. 

Mr. P Duncan (Fordsburg) : Then why did they raise the 
question? 

The Minister of the Interior said that if he were to answer 
that question it would take a very long time, and he did not think 
it was necessary to do so. It was a case that had presented some 
very extraordinary features. When it became clear that the 
Government could not satisfy the Indian community on these points 
the question of the £3 licence was raised. He did not intend to 
go in detail into that question, but he would say that it was impossible 
for che Government, when threatened with a strike to make any 
concessions at all. Then followed a great deal of bloodshed and 
violence in suppressing the strike, and subsequently the Solomon 
Commission was appointed. It was assisted in its labours by a 
representative of the Indian Government, Sir Benjamin Bobertson, 
whose services had been, as he could say from personal knowledge, 
of the very greatest value to the Commission. He had smoothed 
ivs work considerably and had thrown light on many difficult ques- 
tions. The Commission, it would seem, had made fourteen re- 
commendations. Most of these required merely administrative 
action, and here he would say that it was the intention of the 
Government to carry out the Commission's recommendations in their 
entirety partly by legislation and partly by administration ; and in 
this way to secure that peace which they were all longing for, 
that peace which was not merely of such importance to South 
Africa itself, but also to South Africa in her external relations. 
(Cheers.) 

The Minister then went into minute details concerning the 
merits question. 

This left one other point, and that was the abolition of £3 
tax in Natal. He did not intend to cover the whole history of 
the tax. Honorable Members knew that this system of coolie labour 
was introduce*] many years ago. As the number of the Indians 
increased, it became a matter of concern as to what steps should be 
taken to get some of these people back to India. In 1893 a mission 
went from Natal to India, and the result was ‘found in the Jaw T passed 

19 
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in 1895 — the law they were now concerned with. Indentured 
coolies, after they had finished their term of service and who did 
not wish to return to India, could stay in Natal after paying a 
£3 licence. From the very start the law did not promise to be 
a success, and after 5 years another mission was sent to India to 
see whether it was not possible that the indentures should expire 
in India. The mission did not meet with success, and no change 
was made. The Indians claim that this tax should be abolished, 
and this was one of the questions, the Solomon Commission went 
into. The Commission came to the conclusion that the claims of 
the Indians were fair and just and politic, and recommended the 
repeal of clause 6 of the Act of 1895. This course w T as adopted 
in the Bill. The Commission pointed out that the tax was only 
payable by a small portion of the Indian population. The Com- 
mission pointed out that 11»000 males were at present liable to 
the tax and about 21,000 were still under indenture or had been 
re-indentured. The Commission also pointed out that the Indian 
population was much larger, and that the people liable to the tax 
were the least able to bear the burden. When everybody paid 
a capitation tax such was easy to collect, but where only a small 
portion of a population paid, it became extremely difficult, because 
ihey could only collect through the machinery of the police. When 
a policeman wanted to make out that a man was liable to the tax, 
he must prove that he came to Natal after 1895, which w r as most 
difficult! and also that he did not come there as a free man, which 
was also very difficult. 

From the very beginning this tax had been avoided in a whole- 
sale fashion, and in 1905 the Natal Government passed a law by 
which no employer could accept the service of any of these people 
without making certain that they had paid the tax. That law had 
been on the Statute Book for some years, but had never been carried 
out. Just as it was difficult to collect the tax from the Indians, 
it was found just as difficult! to collect it by means of this amending 
law. The Commission pointed out that the position had become 
very serious indeed, beeause these people in order to avoid the tax, 
wandered from place to place. The Commission advanced other 
arguments that told against the tax, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that the tax should be abolished. The Minister pointed out 
that the evidence as to whether the tax had the effect of inducing 
these people to return to India* had been very conflicting, and the 
commission was not satisfied that the tax had had any effect in 
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inducing the coolies to return to India. The Commission suggested 
that the best course would be to repeal section 6 of the Act of 
3895, and the Minister pointed out that the result under this Bill 
would be that no other alteration was made in the status of Indians 
in Natal. Clause 6 gave power to the Government to give free 
passages to any Indians willing to return to Idnia, and renounce* 
their rights of residence in South Africa. The object of the Govern- 
ment was to assist, in every w r ay possible, to induce them to leave 
the country and go back to India, llo appealed to* Honorable 
Members, especially those from Natal, to assist the Government in 
getting the Bill through this session. They had a unique oppor- 
tunity of dealing with this troublesome question. It Was a point 
which affected the whole of the British Empire, and he w r as sorry 
to say that it was taking another form in one of the British Domi- 
nions. They had reached a stage after a long struggle when they 
could bring the whole matter to a conclusion, and he would ask 
members, especially members from Natal, to assist the Government 
on this occasion and remove one of the most dangerous elements 
that at present beset them. 

The Prime Minister said that he just wished to clear up one 
or two points which had been raised in the course of this debate. 
It was unnecessary for him to enter into the details and the merits 
tf this measure which had been made quite clear by the Minister 
of the Interior. It seemed to him however, that a large number 
of IJouorable Members did not quite understand the objects of this 
measure. The Honourable Member for Rouxville for instance, had 
referred to one section of the Indian community, whereas the Bill 
with an altogether different section. He (the Hon. Member for 
Rouxville) had icferred to that section which was quite free and 
lived in various parts of the country. The Bill now before the 
House had absolutely nothing to do wdth these people. They were 
m the country, and remained whether the Bill was passed or not, 
(Hear* hear.) The class which had vested rights could not be 
interfered with in any way. The Bill only dealt, with these people 
who to-day were not here as free men — they were indentured 
labourers, the poorest class of all. 

An f Hon. ^Member : — Yes, and the very worst too. The Prime 
Minister said that he trusted that the House would deal w r ith the 
Bill and the principles involved therein earnestly and seriously. The 
principles concerned were by no means superficial. He well re- 
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mombered how from the very first they had experienced difficulties 
in the Transvaal concerning the Indian question. It had been 
quite impossible for any Parliament to say in an off-hand manner. 
“Put all these people out of the country, we do not want them 
here.” Only by paying millions of pounds in compensation could 
they have done anything like that, and even then the matter would 
not have been settled. In these circumstances he wished to appeal 
to members to deal with this Bill from the point of higher states- 
manship than what they desired and than what their own personal 
wishes were. He knew that in South Africa there w r as a great 
and strong feeling of prejudice against the Indians, but he also 
knew that the people of South Africa would believe him when 
he said that he always had done his utmost to keep these Indians 
out of the country. (Hear, hear.) Nor did he rise in the House 
to embrace these people. 

But whatever they did whatever their feelings w r ere, they must 
be just and fair towards the Indians. When the Government came 
to this House with a Bill such as the present one, it should be 
understood that the Government had gone into the matters in- 
volved most carefully, and had given all these matters its serious 
and careful consideration. The Government was responsible to the 
House and to the people for the measure it introduced, and he 
trusted that the House would regard this Bill from that point of 
view. (Hear, hear.) What had been most disappointing to him 
was to have listened to the speeches of Hon. Members representing 
Natal on both sides of the House. It was regrettable that these 
Hon. Members did not feel the matter so seriously when they in- 
troduced the Indians into South Africa. (Hear, hear.) If they 
had felt their responsibilities so keenly at the time they would 
have consulted the rest of South Africa, and to-day the Country 
would not have been faced with all these difficulties (cheers.) But 
if to-day Hon. Members realise these difficulties so acutely, then 
they should not forget that these difficulties were entirely the crea- 
tion of the people of Natal (Hear, hear.) Unfortunately, these 
Indians had not remained in Natal only, and to-day these people 
were found in other parts of the country as well. It was un- 
pleasant having to say this, but it had to be done. (Hear* hear.) 
But they had to do what was right and fair towards rSoutff Africa. 
Whatever their prejudice against the Indians, he (General Botha) 
quite agreed with Mr. t Merriman that it was their duty in this 
House as a Parliament and a Government, to work for peace, justice 
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and fairness (Cheers.) They had to deal with the people wIiq 
were not represented in this House, and whose presence in this 
country was due to the action of the people of Natal. , Therefore 
he hoped that Hon. Members from Natal would help South Africa 
out of the difficulty in which it had been placed. And this they 
could do by supporting the Bill now before the House. (Cheers.) 
He knew the Hon. Member for Blaomfontein (Sir Auboy Woolls 
Sampson) was a rough rider, and he trusted that his rough-riding 
would now be in the interest of justice and fairness (cheers) — 
and he was sure that if the lion. .Member carefully thought over 
the matter he would give the Bill his support. After- all they 
had seen and gone through in this country, the Prime Minister 
went on, it must be quite clear that this House had to take the 
responsibility to deal with matters as they were to-day — (Hear, 
hear) — and they should not introduce legislation with a view to 
what was good for them only. They no longer stood by them- 
selves in four separate Provinces, and it w r as because they had 
to consider a greater cause that they should see to it that, especially 
in this matter, they did not go in the wrong direction. They 
must be careful lest they made their difficulties more acute than 
they were to-day> and more serious than they could become if 
this Bill were passed. (Cheers.) 

He regretted the attitude taken by some Hon. Members, who 
had eoupled the native question with this Indian problem. They 
had no right to do so. (Hear, hear.) When they dealt with 
native questions, they dealt with native questions pure and simple, 
and they had to deal with the Indian problem in the same spirit 
and on its own merits, (Cheers.) It was useless dragging in this 
native argument, because he wished to say emphatically that if 
there were one subject of which they had every right to be proud 
it was this, that they, as a small minority, had always easily 
governed the large native majority in South Africa. (Loud 
Cheers.) He would like to ask Hon. Members whether they had 
heard of a native refusing to pay his taxes? The collector went 
iound, and the natives came along of their own free-will and paid 
their taxes. He wondered whether any tax collector would have 
such an # easy task if sent to a farming community to collect taxes? 
(Laughter.) * He held that instead of this question having been 
dragged in the w r ay it had been done, this country had cause 
for gratification at the obedience to the law always displayed by 
the native population. (Loud Cheers). One Mon; Member had 
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staffed* the Prime Minister went on that the effect of this Bill 
wbiild be that a large number of Indians would settle in the 
Fiteb State. The Hon. Member, however# was mistaken, because the 
Bill did not deal with the general aspect at all. Under this measure 
nti Such rights were given. Hon. Members should be extremely 
careful in their statements lest they should spread wrong impres-. 
sibils among the people. The Indians who were in Natal today 
could not go to the Transvaal, or to the Free State. This ques- 
tion had been fully dealt with in the Immigration Regulation Bill 
of last year. The Members should be careful not to spread the 
impression that this House was now’ engaged in passing legislation 
giving the Indians the right to go any where they pleased. This 
ntfeasttre to a certain extent only gave a definition. (Hear, hear.) 
It was under the Act of last year that the women and children 
had conic in. The matter now’ before the House was a most im- 
portant one, and was one bristling with difficulties, but they in this 
HoUse should see to it, and should see to it carefully, that the 
question was put right. 

It was for that reason, that lie appealed to the House to deal 
with the subject on its merits and he trusted that this House would 
hee the Government was bound to pass t his measure. “We have 
introduced this Bill (said the Prime Minister), and wc must stand 
by it, and I cannot see how we can possibly drop it. Therefore# 
I want to appeal to the House to assist us in getting this Bill 
on the Statute Book. 1 know the subject is an extremely thorny 
one, but to ally one giving the matter his serious attention it must 
become clear that the way proposed in the Bill is the only w'ay 
to solve the difficulties. ” (Hear, hear) Proceeding, General 
Botha referred to the amendment of the lion. Member for Victoria 
County, (Mr. Henwood). The lion. Member was in favour of 
getting this question referred to a referendum in Natal. But he 
(Prime Minister) asked, did not Natal, have this referendum, when 
hy a majority it was decided to introduce the coolies? (Hear, hear.) 
It was essential that a solution be arrived at. They could not have 
ahy more strikes or upheavals in Natal such as they had had. It 
was impossible and impracticable to keep a standing command 
there. Probably this Bill did not solve the matter in the way 
niany Hon. Members desired to see it settled, but he (the speaker), 
held that it was the only proper solution. The qu&tion of the 
eOUhtry losing rfevfeiiue under this Bill had also been raised. To 
Ms (the speaker’s) mind* it had always been diffieult to reconcile 
a puli fey under wftieh one section of the community was taxed 
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differently to another section in the way this had been done, in 
Natal. In conclusion, the Prime Minister said ho hoped that the 
Hon. Member for Victoria County could realise that his amend- 
ment was impossible, as this was a question for which the Union 
Government had to assume responsibility. What was to be the 
result of the increase in the Indian population? The Prime 
Minister said that they must keep Natal Indians in Natal, but that 
was impossible they would force their way into other provinces 
in duo course. The time would come when there would be no 
room for more Indians in Natal, unless the whites moved out to 
make room for them. They would not confine themsolves to work- 
ing on the plantations and sugar factories, they were being better 
educated and had higher ambitions. They would only stay at 
the labour for which they were originally introduced long enough 
to enable them to start in some other business. They wore not 
fond of the work for which the Indians were originally introduced. 
The sons of the indentured Indians were looking for something on 
a higher plane. How were they going to get their desire, the only 
way he could see was for the white people to make room for them by 
going out. 

It was not merely a question of whether an injustice was being 
done in connection with that £3 tax; it was a question of the 
future of Natal. It has been said that there would be peace if that 
Bill were passed, but if the Minister of Finance thought that there 
would be peace by giving in to demands of the Indians in that 
respect he would subsequently find that he was quite wrong. That 
stated, the Prime Minister went on, that the effect of this Bill 
uas only a part of the programme of the demands of the Indians. 
The Hon. member went on to refer to the petition of the Indians 
to Lord Crewe, in connection with which he said there were gross 
slanders regarding alleged ill-treatment and degradation of the In- 
dians by the people of Natal. Those slanders were telegraphed 
all over the British Empire and appeared in newspapers in all 
parts of the world. But they had not the courage to come forward 
and substantiate a single item of those charges. The agitation for 
the repeal of the £3 tax did not originate in Natal, but in India, 
r.nd the people in the country were being made tools of to carry 
on the agitation. In the petition they asked that Indians through- 
out the Empire should have rights of citizenship. That meant that 
here in this country every Indian should have the same rights and 
privileges as the white people, and if that House granted them the 
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little point in that Bill it would encourage them to make further 
demands. They could easily afford to pay the £3 tax. The ques- 
tion before the House was an important one to Natal, and the opinion 
r? Natal should be taken on the matter before the House passed 
such a measure. 

Mr. W. V. Clayton (Zululand) said he was on the horns of 
a dilemma. If the Minister had divided the Bill into two parts 
he could have satisfied his conscience. He was quite willing to 
agree to the first part of the Bill which endeavoured*' to remove 
disabilities from those Indians who were free to live within the 
borders of the Lnion, but not to the proposition that they should 
do an injustice to a large and important part of the (community 
the- white poulation of Natal. When they considered such an impor- 
tant subject as that before the house they should consider it on broad 
lines and try to place themselves in the position of those w r ho were 
under a disability in the matter. The Hon. Member for Victoria 
County had briefly sketched the incidents leading to the position 
of affairs at the present time; be (Mr. Clayton) wanted to say 
that the Indians in Natal might be roughly divided into three 
classes. The first, the Asiatic, or as he was sometimes called, the 
Arab, was a man who came there of his own accord to trade with 
the native population* and who had since taken away the whole of 
the small white's store-keeping trade in the country and much of 
the native {trade. That class was strongly represented in the 
Peninsula here. The second class, the majority of the Indian popu- 
lation in Natal, were free to leave or go where they liked in the 
Province or engage themselves in any pursuit they pleased. As a 
matter of fact they were entering into a wider sphere of occupation 
than wrould have been believed to be possible when they came into 
the country. The third class came under the operation of Act 17 
of 1895, and upon them w r as laid the burden of either going back 
to India, or re-indenturing and thus remaining outside of coloni- 
sation, and were called upon to pay the £3 per annum tax. 

He hoped Hon. Members would not confuse these classes when 
dealing with the question. He maintained that on the main body 
of Indians in Natal, this £3 tax which it was now proposed should 
be removed, constituted no burden, but on that portion ojfly which 
had come out knowing full w y ell that unless they* re-indentured 
themselves, or returned to India they w r ould have to pay that tax. 
He would like the hotuSc to consider the grounds upon which the 
Cdmftiision based their reasons for removing the tax. They recom- 
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mended it for two reasons, the first was that the Act was inoperative ; 
another was that the tax was imposed upon a minority which would 
be placed in a worse position than those who had come into Natal 
within recent times. With regard to the first objection, he had 
figures to show that the tax accomplished what it w r as intended to 
do. The Act was passed in 1895 owing to the fact that certain 
Indians were there not indentured, and as the tax was not made 
retrospective it became operative in 1901. It would then be seen 
that the Act, as soon as it came into force, had an immediate effect. 
The figures of those returning to India in 1895, were 415 ; in 1896, 
296; in 1897, 418: in 1898, 188; in 1899, 503; in 1900, 448; in 1901, 
639. Then the Act came into force in 1902, when 1,482 returned 
to India, thus showing the effect which that tax had upon the In- 
dians who had served their term of Indenture. In 1903, the number 
was 2,020; in 1904, 1,672; in 1905, 2,078; in 1906; 3,939; in 1907, 
3,484; and in the following year according to the evidence before 
the Commission, out of 7,735 who had completed their indentures, 
3.989 returned to India, those who were left, of course, takingi up 
their licences. Tn 1909 the number rose to 4,985. Who, he asked, 
would say the tax was inoperative? Rather, had it not served the 
purpose for which it was imposed? The true reason was that the 
tax had not been collected of late. If that had properly been 
done there was no doubt but that the same proportion of Indians 
would have left Natal as in the previous years. He thought that 
disposed of the first reason given by the Commission for the aboli- 
tion of the tax. In regard to the other point, that the tax was 
placed on a small portion of the Indian population, the question 
might be asked : Why was it placed upon the small proportion and 
was it not injustice done to that minority? They found that 
these Indians had been taking up occupations in the country instead 
of returning to India. 

Mr. P. Dime an (Fordsburg) : Why did't you stop bringing 
them in? 

Mr. Clayton continuing, said that a deputation went to India 
prior to 1895 to make representations to the Indian Government 
with regard to the return of its subjects. The idea was that men 
should either work or go back and not settle down in Natal. No- 
thing, however, came of the deputation, and in 1895 the Act was 
passed. The Natal Government, however, did not wish to do an 
injustice to those who had been in Natal *prior to the passing of 
the Act, and these were allowed to remain without any disabilities, 
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beeatiBe they had been called to Natal; but thence forward the 
Oovetnmetit was resolved that those who came should /be placed 
under the disability of paying the tax, and there was no doubt that 
there people knew perfectly well under what conditions they came 
to this Country. Personally, lie might say of all those who had 
passed through his employ he had never heard a man dispute the 
terms of his contract. (Hear, hear.) lie did not think any Indian 
desired to remain in the country but that he looked forward to 
the time When he would go back to India, and in asking that the 
tax should be removed an act of injustice was being done to Natal. 
1'here Was a very strong feeling in the northern parts of Natal, that 
the country should not be over run by Indians. At a recent 
agricultural conference two resolutions were passed. The first re- 
lated to tile undesirability of having a permanent Indian population 
and the second to the desirability of retaining the present tax of £3. 
tier head. 

During the existence of the Indian strike he (Mr. Clayton)* 
had heard natives working in his own fields saying that if they 
could not get what they wanted they would have to strike as the 
Indians had done. The lesson of the Rand strike, followed by the 
Indian strike* would make it strange if on some other questions 
there might not be passive resistance on the part of the native 
population. That was a fear which had been expressed and made 
by public men in Natal, and that was what had passed in his own 
mind when he thought of their passing such a Rill as that. The 
Bill was going to be final, and would be a sort of stepping stone 
to civil equality and the franchise. It might be contended that 
Natal was to blame for having brought these Indians to South Africa. 
In 1914, when the second importation had been instituted, it was 
on account of the drifting away of their native labour to the diamond 
fields of the Cape. Since then they had had the drifting of their 
native population to the gold fields of the Union. If they (the 
Natal people) had been selfish, it had been for their own preservation 
and to do something for their living and for their work. The ques- 
tion had been raised about these Indians being British subjects. How 
would that view be dealt with, he asked, if they were to send 100*000 
of their native subjects to live in India, free to do whfct, and go 
where, they pleased? The desire not to embarass the British 
flovernifitot at the present time was a point which appealed to him, 
but itt reply to the right Hon. Member for Victoria West (Mr. 
Mcrrimau) he wtmid say, suppose that a thousand Indians were 
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shipped and arrived at the Cape. Would the Hon. (Member say 
that they would receive them with open arms and make them 
their fellow subjects? In Natal they had gone into the mire and 
they did not want to go deeper into it. They did not want a pro- 
position that would make them sink deeper into the mire. Referring 
to what the Prime Minister had said* the Hon. Member said that 
as an employer of Indians and as one who came into contact with 
xety In any employers of Indians, effect had been given to the law 
and the Protector of Indians had insisted over and over again that 
they should provide for the payment of the arrears of the £3 licence 
by instalments. Every endeavour had been made to see that the 
law was brought into operation. No man was going to run his 
head into a noose for the sake of a few men who had not paid the 
licence. The case had been prejudiced, as he had said by the 
non-collection of the licences in the past, in the days since Union. 
As to what the Hon. Member for Weneen (Mr. Mcyler) liad said 
about waxing fat on Indian labour, the Hon. Member for Victoria 
County (Mr. llenwood) liad never, so far as he knew, had an 
Indian under his employ, so that it could not be said that the Hon. 
.Member waxed fat on Indian labour nor could it be said of the other 
Hon. Members to whom lie (Mr. Meyler) had alluded. Continuing, 
Mr. Clayton said that they believed that they represented public 
opinion in Natal on that matter, and that the colonists of Natal were 
opposed to the continuance of the Indians within the borders of 
Natal as colonists. The Hon. Member for Germiston (Mr. Chaplin) 
liad enquired what was the use of keeping that on. It was costing 
the employers of Natal just as much having that indentured labour 
as if these men were free men, but the difference w r as that if they 
became free men they might not return, but settle on the lan d . 
That was the purpose of the tax, and a man must return after 
ho had served his period. lie knew that the Immigration Board 
had sent a telegram that they agreed to the abolition of the £3 
licence for the purpose of not embarassing the British Government. 
Their first duty in South Africa* said the ITou. Member, wavS to 
themselves — (Ministerial cheers) — and they had a right to protect 
themselves* so that those who came into the country knowing that 
they would have to pay, and were now serving out their periods 
of indenture, might finish their time and might be compelled to 
carry out the terms of their contract under which they had Oome 
to South Africa. Knowing lio\v the unenlightened Native and In- 
dian would regard that measure as yielding to force, he must oppose 
its second reading. 
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■ Mr. C. G. Fichardt (Lady brand) said he could not understand 
why that coolie tax had not been collected, and if there was law 
which required that the tax should be paid; it seemed that there 
was something* wrong because tat tax had not been collected, and 
the Minister of I i nance, in his speech had not made it clear why 
that tax had not been collected. If the Law had not to be carried 
out in regard to Asiatics in Natal, it was no use passing another 
law if it would simply load to another evasion, lie asked if the 
Minister of Finance would allow them to escape the Income Tax 
if they wandered about in the country — because the Asiatics did 
not pay their tax because it was said they wandered about. The 
native poll tax, the lion. Member went on to say, was collected 
through the country, and it seemed to him that there were other 
reasons for the non-collection of that tax on coolies that the reason 
that it was difficult to collect. Instead of imposing further dis- 
abilities on the Asiatics they were now removing disabilities and 
making it easier for Indians in that country. The Hon. Member 
proceeded to quote from the evidence given by Mr. Dick before the 
Indian Commission as to how Indians evaded and circumvented the 
immigration regulation. It did seem to him, said the Hon. Mem- 
ber, that instead of relaxing the laws they should be strengthened. 
The Asiatic question was such a serious one in South Africa that 
they could not, and dare not, trifle with it. The other dominions 
Lad taken steps to keep the Asiatics out of their country, and these 
dominions had nothing like the difficult problem which they had in 
South Africa in connection with the coloured question. It had 
been shown over and over again how when Europeans and Asiatics 
came together the Europeans went invariably to the wall. As to 
what the Hon. Member for Durban, Berea (Mr. Henderson) had 
said about the Orange Free State silting still, he would find the 
Orange Free State with him to a man in preventing the entry of 
any more Indians to South Africa. The Orange Free State was 
at presnt being invaded by Asiatics from Natal as the Hon. Member 
for Fioksburgh (Mr. Kayter) could bear out. The Hon. Member 
(Mr. Henderson) might rely upon the support of the people of 
the Orange Free State in regard to restrictions against the Asiatic 
entering that country. Dealing with the position of Natal, the 
Uori. Member said that if Natal had made a mistake an the past 
and Natal had seen that it was a mistake, South Africa should sec 
what could be done to deal with that very important evil which 
existed in Natal. Continuing he said that the removal of the dis- 
abilities would be an encouragement to Indians of- all classes to stay 
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in South Africa, and he thought that they should not complicate 
their problems by the importation of more colour to South Africa. 
A gentleman whose opinion was valuable, told him that in time 
the Free State would be overrun by coolies, and he asked his 
friends not only to tight for the purpose of keeping the coolies out 
of the Free State, but to fight so that more might not enter South 
Africa. Messrs. Gandhi and company had told them that this £‘> 
tax business was merely the beginning, and that what they were 
aiming at was equality with the white man and for the franchise. 
He read an interview which had taken place with Mr. Polak, who 
said that they wanted the assurance from the Minister that the 
Immigration Act would be sympathetically administered. He also 
said that the acceptance of! the Bill did not mean the abrogation 
of the claim to civil equality in South Africa. He thought that 
the members from the Free State were opposed to any lightening 
of! the burdens on Asiatics. 

As a convinced opponent of the admission of Asiatics into South 
Africa, he would oppose any loosening of the bonds. Instead of sit- 
ting there and considering the question oi! removing disabilities on 
Asiatics in South Africa, they ought to be considering legislation 
which would repatriate all these Asiatics that we had in this country. 
He would vote against this Bill, because he believed that in remov- 
ing these disabilities they were opening the door further to the ad- 
mission of Asiatics into South Africa. 

Mr. F. II. P. Croswell (Jcppc) said that the Hon. member for 
Pietcr-Maritzburg, North knew as well as lie (Croswell) did that this 
was the only stage at which it was competent for them to move an 
amendment indicating their objection to the Government measure, oil 
the ground there was no provision for expenditure in a certain direc- 
tion which they believed absolutely necessary to make the policy of 
this Bill efficient. It was perfectly open to the Minister in com- 
mitte to propose an amendment to strength Clause 0 by offering dis- 
tinct monetary inducement to any Indians who were prepared to emi- 
grate back to their own country. With regard to the second point, 
about which Mr. Speaker had some doubt, the question of the im- 
portation of further indentured labour, they anticipated, approv- 
ing as they # did in the main of this Bill, that the main effect of the 
abolition of the #3 tax was going to be a distinct blow at the Inden- 
tured Indian Labour system. The effect would be that the planters, 
if they wished to retain their Indians, would probably have to pay 
them higher wages. They knew' that influences would be brought 
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to bear on the Government* to which the Government would always 
find itself amendable to depart from their present stated policy of 
refusing to allow any further indentured supply to supplement the 
supply of labour, which would be found to be running short. In 
two years, time they might have pressure brought to bear on the 
Government to cause some other experiment to be tried. They on the 
cross benches did not want one form of indentured labour to be su- 
perseded by another; what they did want was that the Government 
should recognise that the difficulty was of our own causing, and that 
we must spend money to induce as many Indians as possible to return. 
Then, no longer under the fear of a continually advancing tide of 
Indian population, but with the stream flowing the other way, we 
should be able to deal with the whole matter in a calmer and wiser 
spirit. 

Mr. J. G. Keyter ( Ficksburg) said to him it appeared that there 
was no hardship in the contracts signed by the Indians. But now 
it seemed that the Indians wished this house to alter the contracts 
which they themselves had entered into. After hav- 
ing concluded the indentures they had to submit to a 
certain pass, for which they had to pay £3. There were no real 
grievances. What were called grievances were what the Indians were 
told by agitators like Gandhi & Co. If the collection of the tax was diffi- 
cult, where the Magistrate had to hand out the pass to the Indians 
for which he was paid £3 then he wondered how other taxes were 
to be collected. Surely, the Magistrate had a list of those people, 
and if they did not pay, there was the police. If the tax was not 
collected, why then was it not? How could, in these circumstances, 
the Government complain of lack of Revenue? now did Gandhi* 
Bolak & Co., know of this Bill, lie asked, even before this House knew 
anything about it? He disagreed with the statement of the Hon. 
member for Ladybrand that Indians still entered the Free State. 
Since the passage of last years * Act, he wished to say, to the credit of 
the Minister of Finance, that no Indians had entered the Free State. 
(Hear, Hear) He quoted the case of an Indian who had been sent 
back from Ficksburg to Cradock. It was simply a matter of Ad- 
ministration* and he wished to tell Mr. Gandhi that if he with his fol- 
lowers entered the Free State he would quickly be thrown over the 
borders. In conclusion, Mr. Keyter said that he tould not vote for 
tliis Bill, and that he did not see any necessity to impose fresh taxa- 
tion, peeing that such a large source of Revenue was neglected and 
ignored 
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The Minister of the Interior (General Smuts) in replying on 
the debate, said .he had heard many arguments in the course of the 
debate, but very few indeed against that Bill. The whole force of 
the arguments had been directed against the policy — the fatal, suici- 
dal policy adopted by the Natal people many, many years ago. That 
policy had been condemned there more strongly by the 
Natal members than by members from any other part of the Union. 
If Natal had made a mistake many years ago and had been trying to 
undo that mistake by trying to pass impossible legislation, that did 
not absolve them from doing their duty. They found that it was 
possible to-day to arrive at a solution — the subject was a difficult one, 
and the matter had cost a great deal of trouble already, but to-day 
they thought they could come to some finally. Hon. Members asked 
what reason had he or the Government for supposing that some finality 
might be reached in the matter. Well, they had heard from the Gov- 
ernment ot* India that they were satisfied with the report of that Com- 
mission, and that iL* that report were passed they would look upon it, 
from their point of view, as satisfactory. If the people of that coun- 
try could come to some solution which could be approved of by the 
Government of England, as it had been approved of by the Govern- 
ment of India, they had gone a long way towards the solution of the 
difficulty. It was said would the Indians accept it? The Hon. Minis- 
ter w r ent on to quote from an article in "Indian Opinion” of June 3, 
where the Bill was referred to, and other adminstrative actions which 
had been taken in terms of the report of the Commission. The article 
wound up by saying that the struggle that had gone on for years, and 
had meant enormous losses and suffering to the community, might be 
said to be honourably closed. 

lie thought therefore that they might assume, whatever might 
lie in the distant future, that if that Bill were passed, and the 
Government carried into effect the other recommendations of the Com- 
mission* then they might assume that they w r ould have peace. The 
Hon. Member for Greyville had moved an amendment, the object of 
which was to go a good deal further. Ho (the Minister) thought the 
Hon. member wanted more effective steps laken to see the Indians 
in this country repatriated, and no further Indian labour brought 
here. To the last point no assurance was necessary, unless some- 
thing quite unfo!*seen happened no indentured Indian labour would 
come into South Africa again. With regard to the other point, to 
secure repatriation he might say that the Government would go a 
long way to secure that point of view. Prom what he had heard, it 
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was the universal opinion, not only of the people of South 
Africa, but also of the people of Natal, who three 
years ago sent a deputation to beg on its knees that the embargo 
should be removed, and more Indians brought into Natal. He could 
assure Hon. Members from Natal that the Government would do all 
in its power to get Natal out of the mire. They were at a very late 
stage of the session, and they were determined to get the Bill through. 
If they over-loaded this Bill with repatriation provisions they would 
cause trouble. Let them deal with that matter separately, and on its 
merits. The Government would favour a policy of that kind, and 
go a long way to see it carried out. He hoped that the Hon. Mem- 
bers on the cross-benches would not therefore shelter themselves behind 
this amendment, because the Bill went a long way in the direction 
they desired. He thought the Government was proposing to take 
the right course, and lie hoped the House would stand loyally by the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker put the question that all the words after “that,” 
proposed to be omitted frm the riginal motion for the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, stand part of the motion, and declared that the “Ayes” 
had it. 

Mr. C. A. Van Niekerk (Boshof) called for a division, which was 
taken with the following result: 

Ayes . . . . 60 

Noes . . . . . . 24 

Majority for the motion . . 36 

It wus therefore decided that the words should stand. 

The following voted in the minority: Messrs. Clayton, Mybui’gh, 
Keyter, Henwood, Henderson, I). H. W. Wessels, Maginess. Haggar, 
Andrews, H. P. Sampson, Cresswell, Madeely. E. N. Grobler, 
Fawens, Wools-Sampson, Lenchars, Fichardi, H. P. Serfontein, H. 
W. Serfontein, J. H. B. Wessels, Van Niekerk, P. G. W. Grobler, 
Wileoeks. and Boydell 


o 

SENATOR MARSHALL CAMPBELL’S ^ SPEECH. 

Senator Marshall Campbell said that he rose with’ very great 
pleasure to support tke Bill. He had always looked upon the treat- 
ment of Indians as very cruel and unjust as regards that special 
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licence upon them. It had been a mistake to get them into Natal. 
(Hear, hear). It was a very groat mistake. The imperial, Colonial 
and Indian Governments had come to an agreement on eaeli occasion, 
but as time went on it had been found that the agreement did not 
work as it should, and they had now come to a time when they must 
very seriously look into the matter. It seemed to him so unjust that 
a very small section of the Indian community in Natal should be spe- 
cially taxed who wen* more industrious and useful, and produced more 
than all the other Indians put together; and to put a tax on these 
people seemed to him to be totally unfair. One section of the com- 
munity — the planters, looked upon the licence with the greatest plea- 
sure because they anticipated that the men would be forced to reinden- 
ture ; and they all knew that an indentured man was more valuable 
than the free man, just as a slave was more vluable than an inden- 
tured man. The law was bad because there had been no machinery 
for collecting the licence. A timid man would pay the license, and 
another would not# and the Government servants would have money 
deducted from their wages. He did not think that more than 6 or 7 
per cent, of the Indians from whom the money was due had paid the 
licence. If an Indian had a grudge against another he would say 
that the man had not paid his licence. There were no means of col- 
lecting the money# and if an Indian did not pay it, he could be com- 
mitted for coutcmpt of Court. He said that it was a mistake to have 
brought these men to Natal, but having done so they must treat them 
fairly. (Hear, hear). These Indian traders about whom they heard 
so much had been encouraged by large merchants and bankers. He 
had asked a Banker once whether a certain Indian was reliable, and 
the reply was that he had an over-draft of £41,000. 
(Laughter). Senator Cambcl proceeding said that these 
traders had been given every credit and had paid for goods which 
they obtained from merchants in Durban and Maritzburg; but later, 
when they had started importing themselves from England and the 
Continent, the cry had been raised that their competition was ruinous. 
Ho had stood alone before in Natal against taxing that section only. 
It might surprise Hon. Senators to hear that it was only 10 or 15 per 
cent, of the Indians of Natal who worked for the sugar planters. 
Government and the Corporation also were very great sinners, and the 
coal mines, # in importing Indians. In nearly every house in Natal the 
servants were Indians. The people who cried most were the people 
who had made a great deal of money, and the jomfort of whose house 
was due to a great deal of Indian servants. He hoped that no other 

•?o 
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Senator would speak as Senator Winter had spoken. Tt was not the 
feeling of Natal only that they had to consider, hut the feeling also 
of the Union and the Imperial Government. The Bill was a very 
necessary and a just one. and he hoped it would he passed. They had 
come very rough things in sight if that Bill were not passed. He 
could support the Bill with all his heart. 

- --- o— 

THE SETTLEMENT. 


The following correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and General 
brunts, in confirmation of a series of interviews, constitutes a perfect 
understanding between the Government and the Indian community in 
regard to those administrative matters which do not come under the 
Indians’ Belief Bill : — 


Dear Mr. Oandhi, 


Department of the Interior, 
Capetown, Cape of Oood Hope, 

dOtli June, 1014. 


Adverting to the discussions you have lately had with (tenoral 
Smuts on the subjects of the position of the Indian community in the 
Union, at the first of which you expressed yourself as satisfied witli 
the provisions of the Indians’ Relief Bill and accepted it as a definite 
settlement of the points, which required legislative action, at issue 
between that community and the Government; and at the second of 
which you submitted for the consideration of the Government a list 
of other matters requiring administrative action, over and above those 
troeeificially dealt with in that Bill ; T am desired by General Smuts to 
state with reference to those matters that: — 


(1) lie sees no difficulty in arranging that the Protector of 
Indian Immigrants in Natal wil 1 in future issue to every Indian who 
is subject to the provisions of Natal Act 17 of 3895, on completion 
of his period of indenture, or re-indenture, a certificate of discharge, 
free of charge, similar in form to that issued under the provisions of 
Section 106 of Natal Law No. 25 of 1891. 

(2) On the question of allowing existing plural wi^es and the 
children of such wives to join their husbands for* (or fathers) in 
South Africa, no difficulty will raised by the Government if on en- 
quiry, it is found, as } f ou stated, that the number is a very limited 
one. 
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(3) On administering Ihe provisions of Section (4) (1) (a) of 
the Union Immigrants’ Regulation Act No. 22 of 1913, the praclice 
Iiitherto existing at the Cape will he continued in respect of Soulh 
African-born Indians who seek to enter the Cape Province, so long 
as the movement of such persons to that Province assumes no greater 
dimensions than has been the case in 1 lie past; the Government, how- 
tvor, reserve the right, as soon as, the number of such entrants sen- 
sibly increase, to apply the provisions of the Immigration Act. 

(4) In the case of the “specially exempted educated entrants 
into the Union/' (i.o., the limited number who will be allowed by the 
Government to enter the Union each year for some purpose connected 
with the general welfare of the Indian Community), the declarations 
to be made by such persons will not be required at Provincial borders 
as the general declarations which are made in towns of Section 19 of 
the Immigrants* Regulation Act at the port of entry are sufficient. 

(5) Those Indians who have been admitted within the last 
three years, either to the Cape Province or Natal, after passing 
the education tests imposed by the immigration Laws which were 
in force therein prior to the coming into effect of Act 22 of 1913, 
but 'who, by reason of the wording of Section 30 thereof, are not 
yet regarded as being “domiciled” in the sense in which that term 
is defined in the Section in question, shall, in the event of their 
absenting themselves temporarily from the Province in which they 
are law fully, resident, lie treated, oil their return, as if the term 
“domicile” as so defined did apply to them. 

(G) He will submit to the Minister of Justice the cases of 
Ihosc persons who have been in the past convicted of “ bona ]i.dc” 
“passive resistance offenders” (a term which is mutually under- 
stood) and that he anticipates no objection on Mr. lie Wet’s part 
1o the suggestion that convictions for such offences will not be 
issued by the Government against such persons in the fill uro. 

(7) A document will be issued to every “specially 
exempted educated entrant” who is passed by the Immigration 
'Oncers under the instructions of the Minister issued under Sec- 
tion 25 of Act No. 22 of 1913. 

» 

(8) All the recommendations of the Indian Grievances Com- 
mission enumerated at the conclusion of their Report, which 
remain over and above the points dealt with in the Indians* Relief 
Bill will be adopted by the Government; and subject to the stipu- 
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lation contained in the last paragraph of this letter the necessary 
further action in regard to those matters will be issued without 
delay. 

■With regard to the administration of existing laws, the 
Minister desires me to say that it always has been and will con- 
tinue to be the desire of the Government to see that they are 
administered in a just manner and with due regard to vested rights. 

In conclusion, General Smuts desires me to say that it is* 
of course, understood, and lie wishes no doubts on the subject to 
remain, that the placing of the Indians' Relief Bill on the Statute 
Book of the Union, coupled with the fulfilment of the assurance 
he is giving in this letter in regard to the other matters referred 
to herein touched upon at the recent interviews, will constitute 
a complete and final settlement of the controversy which has un- 
fortunately existed for so long, and will be unreservedly accepted' 
as such by the Indian community. 


M. K. Gandhi, Esq., 
Buiteneingel, 

Cape Town. 


I am etc.* 

(Sd.) E. M. GORGES 

7, Buiteneingel, 

Cape Town, 30th June 1914. 


o 

Dear Mr. Gorges. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of even date 
herewith setting forth the substance of the interview that General 
Smuts was pleased, notwithstanding many other pressing calls 
upon his time, to grant me on Saturday last. I feel deeply 
grateful for the patience and courtesy which the Minister showed 
during the discussion of the several points submitted by me. 

The passing of the Indians’ Relief Bill and this correspond- 
ence finally closed the Passive Resistance struggle which com- 
menced in the September of 1906 and which to the Indian 
community cost much physical suffering and pecuniary foss and to 
the Government much anxious thought and consideration. 

As the Minister is aware, some of my countrymen have wished 
me to go further. They are dissatisfied that the Trade Licences- 
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Laws of the different Provinces*/ The Transvaal „ Gold Law, the 
Transvaal Townships Act, the Transvaal Law 3 o£ 1885 have not 
been altered so as to give them full rights of residence, trade and 
ownership of land. Some of them arc dissatisfied that full inter- 
provincial migration is not permitted, and some are disatisfied 
that on the marriage question the Relief Bill goes no further than 
it does. They have asked me that all the above matters might 
be included in the Passive Resistance struggle. I have been un- 
able to comply with their wishes. Whilst, therefore, they have 
not been included in the programme of Passive Resistance it will 
not be denied that some day or other these matters will require 
further and sympathetic consideration by the Government. Com- 
plete satisfaction cannot be expected until full civic rights have 
been conceded to the resident Indian population. 

I have told my countrymen that they will have to exercise 
patience and by all honourable means at their disposal educate 
nublic opinion so as to enable the Government of the day to go 
further than the present correspondence does. I shall hope that 
when the Europeans of South Africa fully appreciate the fact that 
now T , as the importation of indentured labour from Indian is pro- 
hibited and as the Immigrant's Regulation Act of last year has 
in practice all but stopped further free Indian Immigration, and 
that my countrymen do not aspire to any political ambition, they 
the Europeans, will see the justice and indeed the necessity of 
my countrymen being granted the rights I have just (referred to. 

Meanwhile, if the generous spirit that the Government have 
applied to the treatment of the problem during the past few 
months continues to be applied, as promised in your letter, in the 
administration of the existing laws, I am quite certain that the Indian 
community throughout the Union will be able to enjoy some 
measure of peace and never be a source of trouble to 
the Government. 


I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd). M. K. GANDHI. 


E. M. Gorges, Esq., 
Department of the Interior, 
Capetown. 
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THE END 

A struggle of eight years' duration lias at last finally closed. 
The Indians’ Relief Bill and the correspondence between the 
Government and Air. Gandhi embody a complete and mutually 
satisfactory and honourable settlement of the problems that wc re- 
affected by the passive resistance movement. For this happy ending 
we have to thank the Imperial Indian arid Tnion Governments, 
the Motherland, guided and moved by Air. Gokhalc, and Air. 
Andrews' mission. The sufferings of thousands of Passive Resisters, 
the Martyrdom of Valliamah, Narayanaswamy, Na gap pan, and 
Ilarbatsiugh brought these forces into being. Passive Resistance, 
as a lawful weapon, has thus once more been vindicated. The 
lengthy reference made by Lord Gladstone to the settlement shows 
its importance. We are grateful to His Excellency for clearly 
placing before the people of South Africa the Imperial aspect. 

It now remains for the Union Government to follow up this 
happy solution of a difficult problem of a sympathetic and just 
administration of the laws that affect thV Indian community and 
for the latter to show by its action that it is ever worthy ot* just 
treatment. If the community is permitted to enjoy rest, it will 
be possible to find an easy method of dealing with the matters 
dealt with in Air. Gandhi’s letter and which some day or other 
will demand attention in order that the resident population may 
be restored to the ordinary rights of citizenship. For it must not be 
forgotten that, though there is cause for thankfulness in that the 
most pressing grievances have been removed, we shall still labour 
under legal disabilities which intense colour prejudice has brought 
into being. Administration of trade licence laws, largely on racial 
lines, the deprivation of the right 1o own land in the Transvaal* 
the precarious position under the Transvaal Gold Law, inter-pro- 
vincial restrictions — these and many other such limitations of our 
liberty show how true were Lord Gladstone’s words when he said 
that the Indians’ Relief Bill did but the barest justice, indeed, it 
can only be taken as an instalment and as an earnest of the future. 
The struggle will, therefore, have done much more than give us 
the Bill and the administrative measures, if it has also altered the 
repressive policy of the Government to a progressive , one, such 
that we may look forward to a steady improvomenf in the future. 

FAREWELL TO AIR. AND AIRS. GANDHI AT DURBAN 

The spacious Town Ilall of Durban has only once before — 
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on the occasion of the reception ot* the lion. Mr. Gokhalc — l)een the 
scene of such a large and eul lmsiastic Indian gathering as assembled 
there to bid farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi and Kallenbach on 
their departure to England enroute to India. The body of the Hall, 
with the two galleries was quite full. There was also a fair num- 
ber of Europeans present. 

The Mayor (Mr. \Y. Ilolems) presided, and was supported on 
the platform by a number of Europeans, as well as leading In- 
dians. Among the former were the Rev. Hudson and A. A. Baillic* 
Messrs. C. S. Jameson, Karl Gundelfinger Baumann, Otto Siedle, 
F. A. Laughton, K. C. Eugene Renand, and A. 11. Michel. 

Telegrams of apology for 11011 -attendancc were received from 
the Bishop of Natal, General Botha* Mr. Smuts, Mr. J. X. Merri- 
man, Air. Burtons (Minister of Railways and Harbours) Sir 
Thomas Smart t, Mr. W. H. Hosken, Senator Marshall Campbell, 
and many Indians in different parts of the country. 

The ceremony of garlanding and presenting bouquets to Mr. 
aud Mrs. Gandhi and the Mayor took place amid applause. 

A telegram was read from Mr. Kallenbach regretting his in- 
ability and asking Mr. Gandhi to thank the friends on his behalf 
for the address presented to him. 

The Mayor said it gave him much pleasure to preside at the 
public reception to Mr. M. K. Gandhi on the occasion of his leaving 
their shores on his return to his native land. Mr. Gandhi was 
personally known to a large number of the inhabitants of Durban 
for many years past. Speaking of him as a burgess of Durban 
he (the Mayor) could state that throughout his residence amongst 
them Mr. Gandhi was always held :in the highest esteem by all 
sections of the community. (Applause.) It was a matter for 
regret to the official section of the community when Mr. Gandhi 
left Durban in 1904, and relinquished the un-official position which 
he held as the representative of the Indian community in Durban. 
In that position he was glad to testify that Mr. Gandhi rendered 
invaluable service to the whole community — particularly on the 
occasion of the outbreak of bubonic plague, when Ins cordial co- 
operation * with/* the Health Committee enabled the authorities to 
stamp out the disease very rapidly. As Mayor of Durban lie was 
precluded from making reference to Mr. Gandhi’s political career, 
but he could state that lie honoured him as a man, and appreciated 
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the wholeheartedness of his efforts to alleviate the conditions of his 
fellow-Indians. During the course of that afternoon, he the (Mayor) 
received a number of telegrams chiefly emanating from Johannes- 
burg, protesting against that reception, and stating that the Indian 
community were not satisfied with the Relief Bill. With that mat- 
ter he had no concern but lie was given to understand that, so 
far as the Indian Community of Durban was concerned, that de- 
monstration in honour of Mr. Gandhi was perfectly unanimous. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. A. Christopher then read the address of the Reception 
Committee to Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi which was presented by the 
Mayor. The address was signed by Mr. C. II. A. Jhaveri 
Chairman ; Messrs. G. II. Miankhan, and V. Lawrence, Treasurers; 
and Messrs. Abdul Hack Kaji, Lazarus Gabriel, and A. Christo- 
pher, Secretaries. 

Mr. Joseph Royappen read the speech of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee in which reference was made to Mr Gandhi’s 
various activities in Natal and the Transvaal, and as leader of the 
Passive Resistance movement. In referring to some of the chief 
landmarks in Mr. Gandhi’s career, he said* 4 6 The first and foremost 
of these is that our brother set out on his life work to conquer 
hate by love. If any doubt this, he has but to turn to the pages 
of a small pamphlet issued by him on his first return to India 
now nearly 20 years ago. There our leader has set forth the 
teaching that envy, hatred, and malice, emanating from whatever 
causes should be met and can only be wiped out by an abundant 
love. How he has won with his weapon of peace is known to 
the world to-day in the pain and suffering of himself and his folknv- 
ers in the igreat Passive Resistance movement. The second 
beacon light of his life has been a complete effacemcnt of the self. 
Here w r e find our brother* in all his life and thought and action, 
laying aside self and considerations of self. With him it has ever 
been his brother first and last, and himself not at all. The third 
feature of his life lias been a calm fearlessness. An aspect of 
tills characteristic is seen in his work during the Boer War and 
the outbreak of Flague in Johannesburg. In the midst of pain and 
suffering, his own life counted with him for nothing, buj; the life 
of the meanest being, a precious thing, worthy the prifce of his own.” 

Further addresses # were presented from the Indian Women’s 
[Association, Indian Women’s Sabha, Colonial-born Indians, Anju- 
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man. Islam, Shri Hindi Jigyasa Sabha, District Indian Association, 
Tamil Mahajana Sabha, Mahomedan Elastic Society, Zoroastrian 
Anjuman, Gujarathi Community, Newcastle Indians, Daunliauster 
Indians and others. 

Addresses were also presented to Mr. lvallenbach by the Natal 
Indian Association, Anjuman Islam and Zoroastrian Anjunian. 

The Mayor then called upon Mr. P. A. Laughton, K. C., to 
address the meeting. Mr. Gandhi, he said, belonged to the same 
profession as himself and there has grown between them a bond of 
friendship, which had grown stronger and stronger. Mr. Gandhi's 
courage he had never seen excelled — he doubted whether he had 
ever seen it equalled. Selfishness, Mr. Gandhi had none; he had 
sacrificed everything to his people, whom he loved, and he left as 
poor a man as when he came to this country. His principles were 
such that he could trust him among all the men he had known. 
He advised his Indian friends to bo guided by the principles which 
had led Mr. Gandhi. 

The Rev. Air. Hodgson congratulated the Indian community 
upon the success which had attended Mr. Gandlii\s efforts on their 
behalf. It was a matter for thanks-giving that the troubles had 
been settled for some time to come. He was impressed by Mr. 
Gandhi’s fearlessness. He was ready not only to write and speak 
of sacrifice, but he was prepared to suffer, and he believed, even to 
die. He (the speaker) would welcome the day when there would 
be, in the words of a great South African statesman, “equal rights 
for every civilised mail South of the Zambesi. ” 

Mr. Fred Bell as one who had worked with the Indian com- 
munity of Durban for over thirty-three years, wished to add a word 
of appreciation. He referred to the marriage question as being 
one of the greatest of the grievances and he was glad that the 
matter was satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. Gandhi, in returning thanks, first explained why he ap- 
peared in the mourning costume which he had been wearing since 
the time of the strike. He hoped that they would forgive him for 
appearing in the strange costume, which lie had adopted on his 
premature* discharge from prison, as a sign of mourning. That 
mourning had gone, yet he retained the costume, and as the alter- 
native was for him to wear the evening dr^ss, he felt that in the 
mental attitude which possessed him at that moment he could not 
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render a greater respect for them than in appearing as lie did 
(Cheers.) Referring to the addresses which had been presented to 
him, he said that, while he valued them, he valued more the love 
and sympathy which addresses had expressed. He did not know' 
that he would be able to make adequate compensation. ILe did 
not deserve all the praise bestowed upon him. Nor did his wife 
claim to deserve all that had been said of her. Many an Indian 
woman had done greater service during the struggle than Mrs. 
Gandhi. He thanked the community on behalf of Mr. Kallenbach, 
who was another brother to him, for the addresses presented. The 
community had done well in recognising Mr. Kallenbach \s worth. 
Mr. Kallenbach would tell them that he came to the struggle to 
gain. He considered that, by taking up their cause, he gained a 
great deal in the truest sense. Sir. Kallenbach had done splendid 
work during the strike at New' Castle and, when the time came 
he cheerfully went to prison, again thinking he was the gainer and 
not the loser. Proceeding Mr. Gandhi referred to the time of his 
arrival in 1897 when his friend Mr. Laughton had stood by him 
against the mob. lie also remembered with gratefulness the action 
of Mrs. Alexander, the wife of the kite Superintendent of Police 
in Durban, who protected him with her umbrella from the missiles 
thrown by the excited crowd. Referring to Passive Resistance, lie 
claimed that it was a weapon of the purest type. It was not the 
weapon of the weak. It needed, in his opinion, far greater courage 
to be a Passive Resistor than a physical resistor. It w r as the 
courage of a Jesus, a Daniel, a Oonmer, a Latimer, and a Ridley 
who could go calmly to suffering and death, and the courage of a 
Tolstoy who dared to defy the Czars of Russia, that stood out as 
the greatest. Mr. Gandhi said that the Mayor had received some 
telegrams stating that the Indians' Relief Bill was not satisfactory. 
It would be a singular thing if in this world they would be able 
to get anything that satisfied every body, but in the condition of 
tilings in South Africa at the present time he was certain they 
could not have had a better measure. 44 [ do not claim the credit 
for it,” Mr. Gandhi remarked. 44 It is rather due to the women 
and young people like Nagappan, N a ray an a s w am y , and Valliamah 
who have died for the cause and to those who quickened the con- 
science of South Africa. Our thanks are also due to the Union 
Government. General Botha showed the great statesmanship when 
he said that his Government would stand or fall by this measure. 
I followed the whole of^ that historic debate — historic to me, historic 
to my countrymen, and possibly historic to South Africa and the 
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world. Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said it was well-known to them 
how the Government had doin' justice, and how the. Opposition had 
come to their assistance. They had also received handsome help 
i'rom both the Imperial and Jndinn Governments, backed by t hat 
generous Viceroy, Lord llardingo. (Cheers.) The manner hi 
which India, led by their great and distinguished countryman Mr. 
Gokhale, had responded to the cry which came from the hearts of 
thousands of their countrymen in South Africa* was one of the 
results of the Passive Resistance movement, and left, he hoped, no 
bitter traces or bitter memories. (Applause.) “This assurance”, 
continued Air. Gandhi, “1 wish to give. I go away with no ill- 
will against a single European. I have received many hard knocks 
in my life, but here I admit that I have received those most pre- 
cious gifts from Europeans — love and sympathy. ” (Cheers.) 

This settlement, he said, had been achieved after an eight 
years’ struggle. Indians in South Africa had never aspired tu- 
nny political ambition, and as regards the social question, that 
could never arise in connection with the Indians. “I do not hold 
for one moment,” Mr. Gandhi exclaimed, “ that East and West 
cannot combine. I think the day is coming when East must meet 
West, 01 * West meet East, but 1 think the so?ial evolution of the 
West to-day lies in one channel* and that of the Indian in another 
channel. The Indians have no wish to-day to encroach oil the 
social institutions of the Europeans in South Africa. (Cheers.) 
Most Indians are natural traders. There are bound to be trade 
jealousies and those various things that come from competition. I 
have never been able to find a solution of this most difficult pro- 
blem, which will require the broad-mindedness and spirit of justice 
of the Government of South Africa to hold the balance between 
ecu dieting interests.” Referring to his stay in South Africa, Mr. 
Gandhi said 1 hat he should retain the most sacred memories of this 
land. He had been fortunate in forming the happiest and most 
lasting friendships with both Europeans and Indians. He was now 
returning to India — a holy land* sanctified by the austerities of 
the ages. Tn conclusion, Air. Gandhi hoped that the same love and 
sympathy which had been given to him in South Africa might he 
extended to him, no matter in what part of the world he might, he. 
lie liopei tha,;* the settlement embodied in the Indian Relief Bill 
would be carried out in a spirit of broadmindedness and justice in 
the administration of the laws lately passed in connection with 
the affairs of the Indian community. “Then,” added Air. Gandhi, 
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* 1 there will be no fear on the part of my countrymen in their so- 
cial evolution. That is one of the lessons of the settlement.” 

o 

FAREWELL TO MR. AND MRS. GANDHI AT JOHANNESBURG 

Mr. Gandhi's Speech 

Johannesburg was not a new place to him. He saw many 
friendly faces there many who had worked with him in many 
struggles in Johannesburg. He had gone through much in life. 
A great deal of depression and sorrow had been his lot, but he 
had also learnt during all those years 1o love Johannesburg even 
though it was a mining camp. It was in Johannesburg that the 
foundation for the great struggle of passive resistance was laid in 
the September of 1906. It was in Johannesburg that lie had found 
a friend, a guide and a philosopher in the late Mr. Doke. It was 
hi Johannesburg that he had found in Mrs. Doke a loving sister, 
who had nursed him back to life when he had been as- 

saulted b^ a countryman who had misunderstood his mission 
and who misunderstood what lie done. It was in Johan- 
nesburg that he had found a lvallenbach, a Polak, a Miss 
Schlesiu and many another who had always helped him 
and had always cheered him and his countrymen. Jo- 

hannesburg therefore had the holiest associations of all the holy 
associations that Mrs. Gandhi ami he would carry back to India; 
and as he had already said on many another platform South Africa 
next to India, would be the holiest land to him and to Mrs. Gandhi 

and to his children, for* in spite of all the bitternesses, it had 

given them those lifelong companions. It was in Johannesburg 
again that the European Committee had been formed when Indians 
were going through the darkest stage in their history, presided over 
then, as it still was, by Mr. Hosken. It was last, but not least, 
Johannesburg that had given Valliamma, that young girl* whose 
picture rose before him even as he spoke, who had died in the 
cause of Truth. Simple-minded in faith, she had not the knowledge 
that he had, she did not know what Passive Resistance was* she 
did not know what it was the community would gain, but she 
was simply taken up with- unbounded enthusiasm for her people, 
went to gaol, came out of it a wreck, and within a few days died. 
It was Johannesburg again that produced a Nagappan and Nara- 
yanaswamy, two lovely ^youths, hardly out of their teens, who also 
died. But both Mrs. Gandhi and lie stood living before them. He 
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and Mrs. Gandhi liad worked in the limelight; those others had 
worked behind the scenes not knowing where they wove going, except 
tins, that what they were doing was right and proper, and, it any 
praise w r as due anywhere at all, it was due to those throe who died. 
They had had the name of llarbatsingh given to them, lie (the spea- 
ker) had had the privilege of serving imprisonment with him. Ilar- 
batsingh was 75 years old. lie was an ex-indentured Indian, and 
when he (the speaker) asked him why he had come there to seek his 
grave, the brave man replied. “ What does it matter? I know what 
you are fighting for. You have not to pay the £3 tax but fellow ex- 
indentured Indians have to pay that tax, and what more glorious death 
could I meet?” He had mot lhat death in the goal at Durban. No 
wonder if Passive Resistance had fired and quickened the conscience 
of South Africa. 

But, proceeded Mr. Gandhi, he concurred with Mr. Duncan in 
an article he wrote some years ago, when he analysed the struggle, and 
said that behind that struggle for concrete rights lay the great spirit 
which asked for an abstract principle, and the fight which was un- 
dertaken in 1906 although it was a fight against a particular law. was 
seen a fight undertaken in order to combat the spirit that was seen 
about to overshadow the whole of South Africa and to undermine the 
glorious British constitution, of which the Chairman had spoken so 
loftily that evening, and about which he shared his views. It was his 
knowledge, right or wrong, of the British Constitution which bound 
him to the Empire. Tear that Constitution to shreds and his loyalty 
also would be torn to shreds. Keep that Constitution intact and they 
held him bound a slave to that Constitution. He had felt that the 
choice lay for himself and his fellow-countrymen between two courses, 
when this spirit was brooding over South Africa, either to sunder 
themselyes from the British Constitution, or to fight in order that the 
ideals of that Constitution might be preserved — only the ideals. Lord 
Ampthili had said in a preface to Mr. Dokc/s book that the theory of 
the British Constitution must be preserved at any cost if the British 
Empire was to be saved from the mistakes that all the 
previous Empire had made. Practice might bend to the 
temporary aberration through which local circumstances might 
compel Jhcm to pass, it might bend before unreasoning 
or unreasonable prejudice, but theory once recognised, could 
never be departed from and this principle must be main- 
tained at any cost. And it was in that, spirit which been ack- 
nowledged now by the Union Government; and acknowledged too. 
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nobly and loftily. The words that General Smuts so often emphasis- 
ed still rang in Ljs ears. He had said “Gandhi, this time we want 
no misunderstanding, we want no mental or other reservations, let 
all the cards be on the table and I want you to tell me wherever you 
think that a particular passage or word does not read in accordance 
with your own reading,” and it was so. That was the spirit hi which 
lie approached the negotiations. When he remembered General Smuts 
of a few years ago, who told Lord Crewe that South Africa would 
not depart from its policy of racial distinction, that it was bound 
to retain that distinction, and that therefore, the sting that lay in this 
Immigration Law would not be removed, many a friend, including 
Lord Ampthill, asked whether they could not for the time being sus- 
pend their activity. lie had said ‘No/ If they did that it would 
undermine his loyalty, and even though ho might be the only person 
he would still fight on. Lord Ampthill had congratulated him, and 
that great nobleman had never deserted the cause even when it was at 
its lowest ebb, and they saw the result the other day. 
They had not by any means to Vongratulale themselves 
on a victory gained. There was no question of a vic- 
tory gained, but the question of the establishment of the 
principle that* so far as the Union of South Africa at least was 
•concerned, its legislation would never contain the racial taint, would 
never contain the racial disability. The practice would certainly be 
different. There was the Immigration Law. It recognised no ra- 
cial distinctions, but in practice they had arranged, they had given a 
promise, that there should be no undue influx from Lidia as to Im- 
migration. That was a concession to prevent prejudice. Whether 
it was right or wrong was not For him to discuss them. But it was 
the establishment of the principle which had made the struggle so 
important in the British Empire, and the establishment of that prin- 
ciple which had made those sufferings perfectly justifiable 
and perfectly honourable, and he thought that, when they 
considered the struggle from that standpoint it was a per- 
fectly dignified thing for any gathering to congratulate itself 
upon such a vindication of the principles of the British Constitu- 
tion. One word of caution he wished to utter regarding the settle- 
ment. The settlement was honourable to both parties. He did not 
think that there was any room left for misunderstanding, <iut» while 
it was final in the sense that it closed the great struggle, it was not 
final in the sense that it gave to Indians all that they were entitled to. 
There was still the Gold Law which had many a sting in it. There 
was still the Licensing Law throughout the Union which also contain- 
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ed many a sting. There was still a mailer which the colonial-born 
Indians especially could not understand or appreciate, namely, the 
water-tight compartments in which they had to live; while, there was 
absolutely tree inter-communication and inter-migration between the 
provinces i‘or Europeans, Indians had to he cooped up in their 
respective provinces. Then there was undue restraint on their trad- 
ing activity. There was the prohibition as to holding landed property 
in the Transvaal, which was degrading and all these things look In- 
dians into all kinds of uudesirahle channels. Those restrictions 
would have to he removed. But for that, lie thought, sufficient pa- 
tience would have to be exercised. Time was now at their disposal 
and how wonder fully the tone had been changed. And there he had 
boon told in Capetown, and he believed it implicitly, the spirit of Mr. 
Andrew's had pervaded all those statesmen and leading men whom 
he saw. Me came and went away after a brief period, but he cer- 
tainly tired those whom lie saw with a sense 1 of their duty to the 
Empire of which they were members. But, in any case, to whatever 
circumstances that healthy tone was due, it had not escaped him. lie 
had seen it amongst European friends whom he met at Capetown. 
He had seen it. more fully at Durban anil this time it had been his 
privilege to meet many Europeans who were perfect strangers even 
on board the train, who had come smilingly forward to congratulate 
him on what they had called a great victory. Everywhere lie had 
noticed that healthy tone. Jle asked European friends to continue 
that activity, either through the European Committee or through 
other channel, and to give his fellow-countrymen their help and ex- 
tend that fellow-feeling to them also, so that they might he able to 
work out their own salvation. 


To his countrymen lie would say that they should wait and nurse 
the settlement which he considered was all that they could possibly 
and reasonably have expected, and that Ihoy would now live to see, 
with the co-operation of their European friends, that what was pro- 
mised was fulfilled, that the administration of the existing laws was 
just and that vested rights were respected in the administration, that 
after they had nursed these things, if they cultivated European pub- 
lic opinion, making it possible for the Government of the day to grant 
a restoration of the other rights of which they had been deprived, lie 
did not think that there need lie any fear about the future. He 
thought that with mutual co-operation, with mutual good-will, with 
due response on the part, of either party, thd Indian community need 
•ever be a source of weakness to that Government or to any other Gov- 
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ernment. On the contrary he had full faith in his countrymen that, 
if they were well treated, they would always rise to the occasion and 
help the Government of the day. 

And now it was time for him to (‘lose his remarks and say 
a few words ol‘ farewell only. lie did not know how he could 
express those words. The best years of his life had been passed 
in South Africa. India, as his distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Gokhale, had reminded him had become a strange land to him. 
South Africa, he knew, but not India. He did not know what 
impelled him to go to India, but he did know that the parting 
from them all* the parting from the European friends who had 
helped him through thick and thin, was a heavy blow, and one 
he was least able to bear, and yet he knew he had to part from 
them. lie could only say farewell and ask them to give him 
their blessing, to pray for them that their heads might not be 
turned by the praise they had received, that they might still know 
how to do their duty to the. best of their ability, that they might 
still learn the first, the second and the last should be the appro- 
bation of their own conscience, and that then whatever might be due 
to them would follow in its own time. 

FAREWELL TO SOUTH AFRICA 

Just before leaving South Africa Mr. Gandhi handed to the 
Reuter’s agent at Capetown the following letter addressed to the 
Indian and European public of South Africa: — 

I would like* on the eve of my departure for India, to say 
a few words to my countrymen in South Africa and also to the 
European community. The kindness with which both European 
and Indian friends have overwhelmed me sends me to India a 
debtor to them. It is a debt I shall endeavour to repay by ren- 
dering in India what services I am capable of rendering there, 
and if in speaking about the South African Indian question I 
am obliged to refer to the injustices which my countrymen have 
received and may hereafter receive, I promise that I shall never 
wilfully exaggerate, and shall state the truth and nothing but 
the truth. 

A word about the settlement, and what it means. In my 
humble opinion it is the Magna Charta of our liberty in this 
land. I give it the historic name, not because it gives us rights 
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which we have never enjoyed and which are in themselves new’ 
or striking, but because it has come to us after eight years" 
strenuous suffering that has involved tile loss of material posses- 
sions and of precious lives. I call it our Magna Chart a because 
it marks a change in the policy of the Government towards us 
and establishes our right not imly to be consulted in matters 
affecting us, but to have our reasonable wishes respected. It 
moreover confirms the theory of the British constitution that there 
should be no legal racial inequality between different subjects of 
the Crown, no matter liow much practice may vary according to 
local circumstances. Above all. the settlement may w r ell be called 
our Magna Chart a, because it 1ms vidicatcd Passive Resistance 
as a lawful, dean weapon and has given in Passive Resistance a 
new strength to the community; and 1 consider it an infinitely 
superior force to that of the vote, which history show’s has often 
been turned against flic voters themselves. 

The settlement finally disposes of all the points that were the 
subject-matter of Passive Resistance, and in doing so it breathes 
the spirit of justice and fair-play. If the same spirit guides the 
administration of the existing law's, my countrymen will have 
comparative peace, and South Africa will hear little of Indian 
problem in an acute form. 

Some of my countrymen have protested against it. The 
number of these protest ants is numerically very small and in in- 
fluence not of very great importance. They do not object to 
what has been granted, but they object that it is not enough. It 
is impossible, therefore, to withhold sympathy from them. L have 
had an opportunity of speaking to them, and I have endeavoured 
to show to them that if we had asked for anything more it would 
have been a breach of submission made on behalf of the British 
Indians in a letter addressed to the Government by Mi*. Oaehalia 
during the latter part of last year and we should have laid our- 
selves open to the charge of making new' demands. 

But I have also assured them that the present settlement does 
not preclude them from agitation (as has been made clear in my 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior of the IGlh. ultimo) for 
the removal of other disabilities which the community will still 
suffer from under the Gold Law, the Townships Act, the Law' 3 
of 1885 of the Transvaal and the Trade Licences Law's of Natal 
and Gape. The promise made by General * Smuts to administer 
the existing law justly and with due regard to vested rights gives 
21 
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the community breathing time, but these laws are in themselves 
defective, and can be, as they have been, turned into engines of 
oppression and instruments by indirect means to drive the resi- 
dent Indian population from South Africa. The concession to 
popular prejudice in that we have reconciled ourselves to the 
almost total prohibition by administrative methods of a fresh in- 
tlux of Indian immigrants, and to the deprivation of all political 
3 lower, is, in my opinion,, the utmost that could he reasonably 
expected from us. These two things, being assured I venture to 
submit that we are entitled to full rights of trade, inter-provincial 
migration, and ownership of landed property being restored in the 
not distant future. I leave South Africa in the hope that the 
healthy tone that pervades the European community in South 
Africa to-day will continue and that it will enable Europeans to 
recognise the inherent justice of our submission. To my country- 
men I have at various meetings that I have addressed during the 
past fortnight attended in several cases by thousands, said, 
‘ nurse the settlement, see to it that the promises made are being 
carried out. Attend to development and progress from within. 
Zealously remove all causes which we may have given for the rise 
and growth of anti-Indian prejudice and of agitation, and patiently 
cultivate and inform European opinion so as to enable the Govern- 
ment of the day and legislature to restore to us our rights.’ It 
is by mutual co-operation and good-will that the solution of the 
balance of the pressing disabilities which were not made points 
for Passive Resistance may be obtained in the natural course and 
without trouble and agitation in an acute form. 

The presence of a large indentured and ex-indentured Indian 
population in Natal is a grave problem. Compulsory repatriation 
is a physical and political impossibility, voluntary repatriation by 
way of granting free passages and similar inducements will not, 
as my experience teaches me, be availed of to any appreciable 

extent. The only real and effective remedy for the great State 

to adopt is to face responsibility fairly and squarely, to do away 
with the remnant of the system of indenture and to level up this 
part of the population and make use of it for the general welfare 
of the Union. Men and women who can effectively strike in large 
bodies, who can for a common purpose suffer ifntold hardships, 
who can, undisciplined though they are, be martyrs for days, 
without police supervision and yet avoid doing any damage to 

property or to person* and who can in times, of need serve their 
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King faithfully and capably as the Ambulance Corps raised at 
time of the late war (and which had among other classes of In- 
dians nearly, l.fiOO indentured Indians) bore witness, are surely 
people who will, il* given ordinary opportunities in life, form an 
honourable part of any nation. 

If any class of persons have special claim to be considered, it 
is these indentured Indians and their children to whom South Africa 
has become either a laud of adoption or of birth. They did not 
enter the Pnion as ordinary free immigrants, but they came upon 
invitation, and indeed even after much coaxing, by agents of South 
African empolyers of this class of labour. In this letter I have 
endeavoured as accurately and as fairly as is in my power to set 
forth the Indian situation, and the extraordinary courtesy, kind- 
ness and sympathy that have been shown to me during the past 
month by so many European friends. The frankness and gene- 
rosity with which General Smuts in the interview that he was 
pleased to grant me approached the questions at issue and the 
importance that so many distinguished members of both Houses 
of Parliament attached to the Imperial aspects of the problem 
give me ample reason for believing that my countrymen who have 
made South Africa their homes will receive a fairly full measure 
of justice and will be enabled to remain in the Pnion with self- 
respect and dignity. 

Finally, in bidding good-bye to South Africa I would like to 
apologise to so many friends on whom I have not been able, through 
extreme pressure of work, to call personally. I once more state 
that though I have received many a hard knock in my long stay 
m this country, it has been my good fortune to receive much per- 
sonal kindness and consideration from hundreds of European 
friends, well-wishers and sympathisers. T have formed the closest 
friendships which will last for years for this reason and for many 
similar reasons which I would love to reduce to writing but for 
fear of trespassing unduly upon the courtesy of the Press. This 
sub-continent lias become to me a sacred and dear land next only 
to my motherland. I leave the shores of South Africa with a 
heavy heart and the distance that will now separate me from SoutJi 
Africa will, but draw me closer to it, and its welfare will always 
be a matter of great concern and the love bestowed upon me by 
my countrymen and the generous forbearance and kindness ex- 
tended to me by Europeans will ever remain a most cherished 
treasure in my memory. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION 

BY MR. C. r. ANDKEWS 

Reprinted from “The Indian Review March 1925. 

1 am not among those who are of the opinion that nothing 
was gained by the Yieeroy’s reply 1o the very influential Deputa- 
tion which waited ou him at the end of January Jast. I do not 
see how he could possibly have said more at the moment, and 
what he said had a ring about it which made clear that very much 
more w r as behind. I also was struck with the ability of the choice 
of the two quotations from General Smuts 7 own speeches. Idlest* 
quotations showed in a quite unmistakable wav that the action of 
SoutJi Africa is altogether unrighteous and a breach of most solemn 
treaties and engagements. It was not at all a small event to get 
those two quotations brought up against South Africa by the 
Viceroy himself and broadcasted all over the world. 

Again, his very pointed references in his speech to the fact, 
that the Europeans in India in this matter sided with Indians 
and that all representative bodies of Indian opinion, including the 
ruling princes of the Indian States, were of one mind on the sub- 
ject, must have carried great weight in other countries abroad, apart 
from South Africa, and have done a great deal to concentrate world 
opinion against the entirely unjust action of the South African 
Government. 

Even such apparently small things as these are no slight gain 
at the present time, because Indian opinion as such, however strongly 
expressed, carries very little weight in South Africa; but on the 
other hand South Africa as a new country which is seeking to gain 
recognition in the West as a full grown nation, equal to Australia 
and Canada, lays very great stress on world opinion . South Africa 
vrould not like to flout world opinion. It docs not wish to be 
considered a barbarous country where barbarous things are done. 

As early as 1913, Mr. G. Tv. Gokhale, with his wonderful in- 
stinct for getting at the truth of a psychological situation, felt this 
jmint acutely. When he w r as seriously ill with fever, he called me 
to’ his bedside during the South African struggle at that earlier 
date and said to me: “ Andrews cannot you get the support of 
some leading Europeans on our side in the struggle V’ It was 
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on his advice that I enlisted the support of the late Metropolitan, 
Dr. LoFroy and also Dr. Whitehead* the ex-Bishop of Madras, and 
others. 

Looking back on those earlier days, I can see how wise he was. 
For the passive resistance struggle was won by two things. The 
Former was the silent suffering of the Indian community under the 
leadership of Mahal ma Gandhi. The second was the fact that 
world opinion, owing to Lord Ilardinge s courageous utterance 
(which brought home the knowledge of Mahatma Gandhi’s posi- 
tion) came steadily over to Ihe side of India against South Africa. 
There can be no question that from the time that world opinion 
went steadily against General Smuts lie was more and more obliged 
to yield. He did so with the wisdom of a great statesman and 
his recent utterances on the present crisis have shown how deeply 
he has taken to heart the memory of those days. For in his speech 
at Capetown he is reported to have warned General Ilert.zog and 
Dr. Malan, that actions such as they are now contemplating will 
not stop at South Africa, but will provoke a world conflict. 

If I am asked, whether this situation, in which India by her- 
self appears to have no weight or influence of her own is a right 
one, I should answer in the negative. To me* it is a humiliation; 
and I would do all I possibly could to get rid of it, if I could 
only see the way forward immediately. But the evil of the whole 
situation is due to subjection. A subject country is in this help- 
less condition. Fntil this subjection itself is removed, I cannot 
see any remedy. That is why we are perpetually faced with the 
issue, that Swaraj is of the first importance, not only for India 
herself, but for Indians abroad. Personally, I do not agree with 
those who say, that the whole question of Indians abroad must 
be left on one side until Swaraj is won. That would not be right 
at all. We must go on with the struggle all along the line. Never- 
theless, there is some truth in the saying* that only after Swaraj 
is won, can Indians abroad be effectively helped by Indians at home. 

The Indian situation to-day is not different from that of other 
countries in their ardent struggle for freedom. Italy, for instance, 
had to appeal to the world and seek Ihe friendship of outside 
nations in her own struggle for independence. Tt may be thought 
of, as I have said, as a humiliating position; but subjection itself 
is a humiliation. At the same time, too mufch must not be made 
of this humiliation, for that course is only weakening. After all, 
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every great people lias its rise and fall* its decline and its re- 
covery, and this may be a necessity of nature, just as human life 
requires its period of night and sleep, as we LI as its period of day 
and work. It is an inspiring thought that India is now on the 
very verge of a new dawn and the day spring is just beginning. 

Hitherto, in this article, I have written more about the general 
position of humiliation to which our own weakness has reduced us in 
South Africa. "When we come to the actual details of what lias hap- 
pened we can see how very dee]) that evil lias gone. For not only 
now has the Municipal Franchise been taken away, in spite of all ear- 
lier pledges, but in addition to this two new measures have been in- 
troduced called ‘Colour-Bar’ Bills, by which Indians are now, for 
the first time, classed with the African nations, as on a level with 
them in civilisation, and they have been barred on account of their 
colour and race from engaging in certain trades and occupations. 
One of these Bills prevents Indians from serving behind liquor-bars 
in public hotels and restaurants; the other prevents them from serv- 
ing in certain occupations in the mines and other kindred industries. 
No one could feel more strongly than I do, that it is a (jaod thing 
and not a bad thing that Indians should have nothing to do with the 
liquor traffic. On other grounds, therefore, I should be only too 
thankful, that a barrier was put up against it. But this Bill* com- 
ing along with the ‘Colour- Bar' Bill for the mines, really initiates a 
new and most sinister policy of degradation, and on that account all 
satisfaction at the thought that no Indian would be allowed to serve 
in the liqour traffic any longer is swallowed up in far the greater 
issue, that, for the very first time in South African history, Indians 
have been definitely classed with the primitive African natives, in- 
stead of with the ‘coloured' people, i.e., those who have half-Euro- 
pean descent. In a country where ‘caste' is so overwhelmingly 
strong as South Africa, it will easily be understood what this com- 
plete ‘out casting* of the Indians really means. It represents an un- 
parallcd danger to the whole Indian community such as they have 
neve** had to experience before. General Smuts rightly said that in 
all his dealings hitherto with the Indian community lie had always 
been mindful of the high civilisation from which they had come and 
had ne\er done anything gratuitously to hurt their self-respect. .This 
statement- of his was absolutely true and the tone of the present com- 
munications from South Africa, and the measures which are now put 
forward, represent an entirely different frame of mind from that of 
General Smuts. To use one special word for it, this new tone is not 
the tone of a gentleman; and General Hertzog has fallen far below 
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that level. 1 could imagine Ihc white settlers in I lie Kenya High- 
lands using it, or the back woodsmen further South, bul when one 
thinks of the South African ITiion Assembly, with General Smuts 
and J. X. Merriman, and others, this lowering of tone and the con- 
tempt of Indians involved is almost inconceivable. 

One further point needs to be mentioned. Dr. Malan, the Home 
Minister, has spoken about ‘recruiting’ Indians for repatriation. It 
lias been agreed by statute, that a 1 L such repatriation shall lie purely 
voluntary. One does not therefore see, how the Union Government is 
able, at one and the same time, to accept the voluntary principle 
and to recruit. For it is well-known that ‘recruiting’ necessarily 
involves an amount, of pressure, where the individual’s own will is 
not left entirely free to make its own choice. When Mahatma 
Gandhi agreed to this voluntary repatriation, as one part of his settle- 
ment in 1914, lie had in view only those eases of stranded people 
who wished at all costs to return to India and could not pay their 
passage. He never dreamt of a net-work of organisation, by which 
Europeans should go round the country, putting pressure on Indians 
to leave South Africa for* India. This is an entirely new phase in 
the history of the Indian community in South Africa. 

There is one thing at least, that can be done at the present 
time; and it should be done immediately. Every possible help should 
be given to the Indian community to take advantage of all the odu- 
eatioiLcd facilities that are being offered in South Africa. This at- 
tempt, to place the Indians in the same category with the wholly un- 
educated and illiterate Kaffirs, should be resisted by our seeking all 
the openings of education offered and using them to the full. The 
Indian community has suffered the severest possible loss in the death 
of Parsoe Bustomjee and P. K. Naidu during the past year. At 
the present time, they are almost leaderless. Mr. A. Christopher 
has gone to England to qualify for the Bar. Air. Sorabji and Mr. 
Pat her and Pundit Bhiwani Duval and others remain. Mr. Manihd 
Gandhi carries on '‘Indian Opinion" bravely. But it is impossible 
not to see, that there has been a. sad depletion in the ranks of leader- 
ship. Yet no one can go out and .set tic there from India, on tic- 
count of these savage Asiatic Exclusion laws. For the tiny number 
(six in ail) who are allowed to land, must, be priests or maul vies, who 
come to South Africa for purely religious purposes. If they en- 
gaged in ‘politics,’ they would be deported. Nowhere in the whole 
world to-day is the Indian community in shell a critical position of 
danger and nowhere is help more sorely needed. 
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THE VITAL FACTORS 

I. 

The Problem Stated 

In order to understand the Indian situation in South Africa, it 
is absolutely necessary to realise the South African question itself as 
a whole and the greatest issue of all at the present time is between 
the European and the African. The Indian question is as it were a 
side issue. It is a terribly distressing issue to India itself, and the 
result of the solution offered by South African Europeans to Tndia 
may mean war or peace. Sir T. J3. Sapru, in London, is reported to 
have held a conversation with Gen. Smuts during the Imperial Con- 
ference, and to have shown liow the position regarding Indian segre- 
gation and Indian race inferiority compared with Europeans could 
never be accepted. Dr. Sapru said to Gen. Smuts : “ Vou know what 
this really means V ’ 

Gen. Smuts said. “What does it mean?” 

Dr. Sap v u said. “It means war. Possibly not war by armed 
forces, but perpetual frictions which would be worse than any war.” 

The speech of I)r. Sapru, if 1 have rightly reported it, gives the 
one clear and filial answer to South Africa on the Indian question; 
for India can never possibly allow the race inferiority complex to de- 
velop. At the same time, public opinion in India is becoming more 
mid more centred in the principle of racial equality all round, not 
merely between Indian and European, but between European and 
African. India, having suffered from centuries of Eu- 
ropean subjection, cannot possibly accept a bribe of recognition of 
racial equality on the understanding that the African shall remain 
subject to the European. To put it in other words, the Indian both 
in Kenya and in South Africa, stands for the African's rights as 
w r ell as his own. He is asserting his own right of racial equality, not 
selfishly, but in order in the long run to obtain the same right for 
the African himself. His presence in Africa on any other basis 
w r ould not have any final justifications; for it is impossible to object 
to the presence of foreigners on one’s own soil and to straggle for 
the freedom of one’s own soil, while at the same time definitely 
usurping the soil of another race and seeking to bring another race 
into subjection. In East Africa, there are unfortunately some 
ominous signs that the exceedingly small white community may offer 
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tills bribe, at least in part, to the Indians who have emigrated to 
that country. I believe that they will be strong enough to refuse 
the bribe and to abstain from actions in which sell-interest may 
make the temptation so great that right principles witli regard to 
the Africans may be sacrificed. Fortunately in South Africa no 
such bribe to the Indian is ever likely to be made. Indeed, at the 
present time, the bribe is being offered by the Nationalist Government 
In power, not 1o Ihe Indians, but to the half-caste coloured people. 
T ust as in Java the half-caste Dutch Javanese are taken within the 
pale of the white race and given superior posts over the heads of 
the yuiie Javanese* so it would appear that some of the Dutch 
nationalist leaders are ready to offer a bribe to the rapidly growing 
half Dutch half African population to take them within the favoured 
circle of the white race while excluding the African from that circle 
altogether. One of the most significant points in the recent Colour 
Bar Bill is the classification of the Indians with the Africans, and 
the coloured people with the white population. Such a classification 
has, I believe, never been made before in South Africa; and the rea- 
sons for its being made to-day are probably (1) the rise of a pre- 
dominantly Dutch Government into power, (2) the growing sense 
of insecurity in the white race itself which is by no means increasing 
in number as fast as tlic Negro race. 

Nothing struck me more forcibly in my visit to Java, some 
years ago, than the attitude of the pure Dutch rulers to those 
Eurasians in Java who were half Dutch and half Javanese. The 
contrast with India wa*s so striking. There was no colour bar as 
far as I could see between these two different stocks. For all 
practical purposes the Eurasian was admitted on equal terms into 
the Dutch circle. In South Africa I had seen nothing of this kind. 
I had fully supposed that the American method of counting even 
those with slight mixture of African blood in their veins with 
the pure Negroes had been established. I wondered, in my own 
mind, why there was this difference between the Dutch in Java 
and the Dutch in South Africa. At that time* I put down the 
difference to the fact that the British race was a very important 
factor in South Africa and that the British tradition had pre- 
vailed rather than the Dutch. I am beginning to wonder to-day, 
whether the force of circumstances, owing to the paucity of white 
population and the rise of the Dutch leaders into power, may 
make the South African attitude towards thd half castes or coloured 
people to correspond with that in Java. 
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I would add, tlmt among the Latin races in North Africa and 
in South America the colour bar difference does not appear to exist. 
There is not even this half and half attitude which I found in 
Java. In French, Algeria, Madagascar and other places there 
appears to be no social barrier due to race; such as exists in Bri- 
tish South Africa or in the southern states of the United States' 
of America. There may be social injustices and class distinctions 
due to wealth or education, but these arc entirely different things 
fTom a definite colour bar which is due to race alone. 

H 

The Gfjlour Problem 

Li this second chapter 1 wish to turn to the colour problem 
in South Africa itself. With regard to practically all other parts 
of the world where the white race lias emigrated for colonisation 
purposes the colour problem has already been settled in one way 
or another; either as in North America where races are segregated 
as far as possible, or as in South America where races are freely 
mixed. To take another division of the human race* with the 
Latin race mixture is very common; with the Anglo-Saxon race 
mixture is rare. The Latin intermarries with the dork races; the 
Anglo-Saxon refuses to marry. 

In South Africa, the problem of the future is still undecided. 
The white i*acc claims the country and holds that the white race 
will always remain predominant. Yet there arc clearly events 

happening under our own eyes which may entirely counteract such 

a claim. The present position of the white races is altogether pre- 
carious. Emigrants are not flowing into the country as they are 
flowing iuto Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Even the 
white population that has now become acelamatised does not show 
any sign of vapid increase. Indeed the British population is almost 
stationary in its life. It is only the Dutch population which 
has fairly large families; and even these are diminishing. On 

the other hand, the negro population is rapidly increasing, and 

when sanitation has become more universal and the appalling death- 
rate in the native kraals and locations has been checked, the in* 
crease of the African population must enormously exceed the 
increase in the white population. The Census Report for the Union 
of South Africa, written by Mr. 0. W. Cousins for the year 1921, 
is an illuminating document. It is perhaps the most frank survey 
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of the colour problem from the official point of view which has* 
ever been found in (government documents. The author of this 
Census Report shows that during the last 30 years, in spite of a, 
terrible death-roll during the influenza epidemic of 191S-19, the 
native African population lias increased by nearly 3 million souls. 
On the other hand, the European population by natural increase 
lias only added a half million to its former number. 

If we carry such figures into the future and assume that 
the future rate of increase will be similar to that in the past, thou 
by the end of 1975 it is likely that the European population will 
only number between 4 or 5 million people, while the African 
population will have reached to 25 million people. Added to this, 
if sanitary improvements take place and infantile mortality is 
checked, the African population may easily reach to 30 million, 
or oven a higher figure. Mr. Cousins states as follows: ‘‘If the 
white race is to hold its own in South Africa, it will bo necessary 
to secure an immense development of white civilisation during the 
next 50 years, or, perhaps, only the next 25 years. This com- 
paratively short period may, ami in all probability will, decide once 
and for all the issue upon which speculation lias turned — whether 
the white race is to have any part in the ultimate development 
of South Africa, or whether it is to be entirely crowded out by 
the aboriginal population."' 

All the while J have been gi\ing these figures my own mind 
has been saying to itself; Surely this is the rigid and proper 
thing. Surely nature is working out her own laws of justice. 
Surely the land belongs to 1 he African and should go hack to him/'" 
The logic is unanswerable and this very increase of population 
will inevitably bring this about. 

In his “Outspoken Essays" Dean Inge describes the whole 
problem of Soulh Africa in the frankest possible manner. He 
says that in the long run the aristocratic white race, which is al- 
ready beginning to exist as a parasite, living and trading upon the 
black labour, is bound to succumb. This very parasitism will prove 
its own undoing. Nature will inevitably work out its own laws- 
and the well-known verse will bo fulfilled: that 

“TliougD the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small. 

Though lie sits and waits with paticifce, with exactness grinds 
He all.” 
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This is the liberal view of one who was the President of the 
British Society of Eugenics; and he gave his verdict from the 
presidential chair, it remains yet to be seen whether that verdict 
is correct. 

Probably even the present disproportion of Africans to Euro- 
peans would Jiave been much greater had it not been for the 
discovery of the gold fields on the Rand. For fifty years these 
gold fields have been attracting adventurers from Europe, and 
have thus been steadily increasing the European population of 
South Africa by immigration. But we have already been told 
on the highest authority that the rapid development of gold mining 
on the Rand is coming to an end. At least, it cannot be expected 
that the same rate of increase through immigration will take place 
in the future that has already taken place in the past. There- 
fore, there is no hope for the white race from this side any longer. 
There will be no great influx of population to take part in the 
rush for gold. Indeed the white race in recent years has been 
faced with the fact that on certain occasions more of their number 
have left South Africa for Australia and other lands than those 
•who have entered South Africa from Europe. 


When I was in South Africa in the year 1920, the general 
complaint was that all the best settlers in the country districts were 
leaving the country in order to get out to Australia, because there 
'were more inducements there for getting wealth than in South Africa 
itself. At its very best South Africa is a very poor agricultural 
country. It receives a very low r and badly distributed rainfall. 
Its insect pests such as locusts, do infinite damage in the course 
of a single hour, and the farmer who spends his life in South 
Africa may find his fortunes ruined in a single year through disas- 
trous droughts and bad harvests. Thus, when Canada and 
Australia are open to sturdy emigrants from Europe, eager to 
make their fortunes, it is not likely that the poor soil of South 
Africa will attract Ihe farmer who is not able to make both ends 
meet in Great Britain. 

In this chapter I have given some of the salient facts con- 
cerning South Africa from the European point of view. I shall 
consider now the African point of view and try to estimate what 
is likely to happen in the near future. 
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The African Point of View 

From the very first the white settlors in South Albion made 
the African natives tlieir hewers ol wood and drawers of water. 
At one time there was defin'd e shivery and large numbers of W(sl 
African slaves were brought over from the West ('oast. This 
slavery began in 1GG8 and the number went on increasing year b> 
year. Jn 17 1G an interesting discussion took place among the 
directors oC the Dutch East Indies Company. They considered 
the question whether it would be more advantageous to employ 
European labourers rather than slaves. Inevitably the decision 
was in favour of employing slaves. Only two men of any weight 
pleaded for the white colonisation in South Africa. Therefore the 
definite st op was taken, with full knowledge, of making South Africa 
a land -where the white man should be the aristocratic element and 
the African negro should be the serf who would do the work. 
With regard to the cultivation of Natal the same policy was 
deliberately chosen. Natal is slightly hotter than Cape Colony, 
and when Natal began to be colonised and the land cultivated, the 
question again rose whether Europeans would be willing to work 
or not. 

By this time slavery had been abolished. Therefore it w r as 
not possible to get African slaves to do the work. The number 
of free native Africans who were intelligent enough for the sugar 
industry was too small and it was considered impossible to get 
Europeans to do manual labour in the sugar jjlantations. There- 
fore, the Indian Government was asked to supply indentured 
Indian labour under semi-servile conditions, instead of the old slave 
labour which used to cultivate the land. The number that came 
over frun Tndia soon reached many thousands and Natal w\is 
turned into a fertile garden by Indian labour. On all these 
occasions there was a definite choice made by the white man. He 
refused to take up manual labour himself even in the more south- 
ern parts which were quite temperate and mild. For the climate 
of South Africa is in many parts a European climate. But the 
white man quite deliberately determined to live upon the African 
native labour. The result of this has been seen in the gradual 
growth of a population of white people who refused to do any 
manual work at all and remained unemployed and are now called 
the ‘poor whites.’ This unemployed white class has reached the 
huge total of more than 120,000 people. It has been estimated 
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that one iri every 12 of the white population belongs to the ‘poor 
white* class and is sinking in the scale of civilisation. 

When 1 as as in South Africa in 1 920, the members of the 
Labour Party told me quite frankly that they were a white aristo- 
cracy and that they were determined to remain so. The policy 
of the labour party recently has been to reserve certain higher 
grade trades and industries for Ihe white man. To give an example 
which 1 have often quoted; 1 found that the mine owners in 
Johannesburg were obliged to employ Avliite men to do certain 
skilled work and at the same time connived at the work being actually 
done by African labour. That is to say, the white man who got 
the post at £50 a month would employ a Kaffir at £3 
or £4 a month and keep the remainder of the salary for himself. 
He would not give the Kaffir a full living wage; he would not allow 
the Kaffir to compete Avith him on terms of equal pay for equal 
work; but he Avould simply employ him on a mere pittance and 
pocket the money without doing any work at all. The strangest 
ol! all things was that the miners Avere so afraid of* a strike among 
the white labourers that they Avould not actually challenge this state 
ofc* things and refuse to go on under such preposterous conditions. 

In that very year when I was in South Africa the mine owners 
did attempt to revolt against this tyranny of the white labourers, 
but they were defeated and came back to a mutual agreement on 
the same terms as before. But when a little later the black Kaffir 
labour struck work to get more pay and a living wage, the white 
labourers, for the first time, began to labour with their hands and 
thus to break the strike by temporarily doing the Kaffir’s work. 
Thus the conspiracy between the mine owners and the white labour- 
ers to keep down African labour to a serf-like condition lias been 
successful. There seems to be no spirit of equality at all no 
realisation of the brotherhood of man, but simply a selfish deter- 
mination to grasp everything and keep it at all costs. 

Lately Mr. Sampson of the South African Labour Party has 
been champion of labour in London, where he met white labourers 
from every part of the world. He was frankly aristocratic in 
his view r s and he must have startled considerably many of the 
socialists who preach equality and justice. I wonder if there is 
any difference between *the white labourer in South Africa and 
the capitalist himself in Europe. 
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The new Colour Bar Bill is entirely in keeping with all the 
had traditions of the Labour Party in South Africa. It is really 
a. Labour Party Bill. By ‘labour’ in this connection, T imply white 
labour, not coloured labour at all. The African himself under 
this Colour Bar Bill will have no chance of rising in the scale ol 
labour, lie will be kept down to the lowest grades: he will be 
forced, by bis very birth, into a position of inferiority and will 
not be allowed to live or work on equal terms with any white man. 
As I said one of the most interesting and important things in the 
present Colour Bar Bill is the acceptance by the white people of 
the half-castes, or coloured people, as their equals in labour employ- 
ments. Evidently the fear is so great of the numbers of the African 
native themselves that the white race is eager in South Africa to 
take in anyone having even the least white blood in his veins into 
their own 7-anks just as the Duch have done in Java. 

But in the long run the flowing tide is against them. Nature 
is too prolific a propagator of mankind for any aristocratic white 
race to be able to keep up its numbers in comparison with the 
'African native himself. While the African native has many 
children, the white man is content with one or two; and in the long 
run numbers arc certain to tell. It may be asked why the white 
man did not take into his own ranks also the very small number 
of Indians. The answer is that the number is almost insignificant 
except in Natal, and that the white man is now getting the idea 
firmly established in his own mind that it is possible to repatriate 
these Indians forcibly and thus clear the ground for the greater 
and wider issue. It is in order to make the subject simpler that 
the white man absolutely refuses to deal with the Indian on any 
equal terms. All that he wants is this, that the Indian should 
leave the country and let the white man deal with the African face 
to face, as it were in single combat, and also to let him alone, wdtli 
the spoils of South Africa and the prize of victory, when he has, 
as he hopes, defeated and segregated the African race. 

IV. 

The Problem of ilxe “ Poor White.” 

The # final problem of the European in South Africa is the prob- 
lem of the ‘potfr white.’ If the white man absolutely refuses to work 
with his own hands in any occupation which demands drudgery or 
industrial strain, then he is certain to become more and more a para- 
site. lie will prefer to use his superior status in order to feed upon 
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the labour of others, rather than to employ his own time in working 
for himself with his own hands. 

Furthermore, the problem of white population can never pos- 
sibly be solved so long* as the manual occupations are ail ol* them filled 
by the daiker races; for it is only an extremely limited number of 
Englishmen who are able to come out from England with sufficient 
capital to a country with a poor soil like South Africa in order to 
settle down as gentlemen farmers on a big scale. The people who 
wisn to emigrate from England are usually the people who are 
driven by poverty to do so. They are not the well-to-do classes. 
There Lore the poverty stricken people, who emigrate and are aided 
by Government will much prefer to go to the colder climates of 
Canada and Australia, where there is no question of black and white 
races. They will leave South Africa severely alone. This is really 
what is happening to-day, and this accounts for the extremely small 
emigration from England and Scotland to South Africa, compared 
with the emigration to Canada and Australia. It is true that there 
are still a number of imperially minded Britons who think it their 
duty to go out and help to occupy the country of South Africa and 
turn into a British Dominion, but after all, the number even of these 
is very small, and they do not appreciably affect the inevitable re- 
sult which nature herself is bringing about. Still further it is to be 
noted that far to the north of Cape Colony there are vast unsettled 
areas of even more fertile land than Cape Colony itself; and Rhode- 
sia and Nyasxaland and even the highlands of Kenya are attracting 
a white population which might have done something to balance the 
increase of African native population in the extreme south. The im- 
mense land hunger of the British race appears in this instance to 
be over-reaching itself, and like the dog in the manger, the imperial 
Britons arc seeking to occupy in some way or other, land which they 
themselves cannot truly cultivate or truly possess. The strange spec r 
tacle is presented to the world to-day of a tiny population of whites, 
numbering in all scarcely more than 4 millions, who are trying to 
hold entirely in fee for the white race more than two and a half mil- 
lion square miles of the earth’s surface. In Canada another four 
million square miles is being held segregated for the use of the white 
race by a population of roughly eight and a half million people. If 
the white is asked to give an account of such a hugp arcsr of God’s 
earth, while hundreds of millions of human inhabitants of the world 
are perishing for lack of bread, its only answer is that the white race 
itself is so precious in God’s sight that the life of one white man 
is worth preserving, while God himself allows hundreds of the darker 
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races to pcrisli. Such a tribal idea of God as this is only worthy 
of! the most barbarous ayes of’ past history. It is a. rHic of those 
days, when each petty tribe reyarded God as specially favouring its 
own race and destroying every other race. 

How then does the Indian problem come into this immense 
African problem which has its relation to the great world problem of 
colour and rare? he! me repent the bare facts of history. The 
nv bile iaco definitely and with eyes wide open, took the Indian la- 
bourer into i!s service in Natal, as a servile indentured labourer, in 
the very same manner that it had taken beforehand West African 
slave labour from the West African Coast. The case was exactly the 
same in both instances. The white man would not do the work him- 
self, but demanded the slave to do the work for him. 
When in 18iU slavery was abolished and he was not able to 
yet in more slaves from West Africa, then and then alone be turned 
to India. It is true that when the labour was imported from India, 
the white man could not yet it on the same terms on which he ob- 
tained the West African slave labour. He could only yet a five years’ 
service. But this did not stand in his way as lony as he could yet 
an unlimited supply from tills new r source of India. Having the 
Indian labourer only for five years, be could use him in the five 
years’ service more harshly than lie could use the slaves in earlier 
days. For after the Indian labourer had served his five years term 
cf labour, be could be thrown away, just as an orange peel is thrown 
away when the orange is sucked dry, and new hatches of Indian 
servile labour could be brought in to fill the place of the old. On 
the other hand, the African slave from the West Coast had to be 
kept all through his life and even in old aye could not be entirely 
neglected. Therefore, the Indian labour was treated in many ways 
worse than the slave labour. It, was fed and housed in an inferior 
manner and the wages and everything, else whe^e cut down to the 
barest minimum which would produce a maximum amount of work 
in 5 years ; and no account whatever was taken of the Indian labourer 
when the five years’ term was over. This Indian problem grew big- 
ger and bigger as the amount of settled Indian population increased 
in Natal. If the indentured system had not been brought to a close 
by Indian Jeaders themselves, chiefly owing to the gx^eat services of 
Mr. Gokhalc and’ Mr. Gandhi and later still of Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malavyia and others, the Indian population to-day in South Africa 
might have been considerably bigger than that which now exists there. 
Even as it is, the Indian inhabitants of Natal slightly outnumber the 

22 
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white population. This is regarded as the crowning evil of Natal 
by almost every white man who inhabits the country. This fact 
accounts for the fierce hatred of the Indian by a great proportion 
of the white people. 

In my last chapter I shall try to point what steps are likely 
to be taken to alter this state of things, which the white race re- 
gards as leading to its own destruction. 

V 

The Final Issue To Be Faced 

In this last chapter I wish 1o sum up the whole matter and 
to show what, on the one hand, is likely to be the policy of the 
present Government in South Africa, and what, on the other hand, 
should be India’s answer to that policy. 

We have now before us a considerable number of speeches 
made by ministers and members of the Government and represen- 
tatives of the Labour Party in South Africa, all of which point to 
one conclusion, namely, that the whole South African policy to-day 
will be directed towards getting the Indian completely out of South 
Africa at all costs, and thus simplify what is regarded as the main 
problem, viz., the relation of the white population to the African 
races. After the Indian population, which is very small in number, 
lias been eliminated from South Africa altogether, the intention 
of the South African Government is to segregate entirely the 
African population as far as land is concerned, and to prevent them 
from holding any land whatever over an area which will include 
practically all the best land of the South African continent, while 
leaving to the African' natives the most unfertile, least- watered, and 
semi-desert lands, that can be utilised chiefly for the breeding of 
goats and sheep and cattle and are not likely to support any large 
population. In this way, the African native will be driven out 
of the reserves to work for the white man. lie will not be able 
to hold any land, even on temporary lease, except within the re- 
serve area, where the land will be more and more scarce and un- 
suitable for cultivation. By this process, the wjiite man will be 
able to draw upon the native labour, whenever he wishes to do 
so for his own purpose; and at the same time the native population 
will not be able to increase as fast as it would do, if it were per- 
manently settled on the best land as small agricultural land-holders. 
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This ‘ Segregation of the Natives’ has now become the cry of 
every white man in South Africa. Along with this cry of segre- 
gation there has come also the cry of ‘Protection of White Labour. ’ 
It is urged by the Labour Party that any skilled occupation which 
requires mental as well as physical ability may be strictly reserved 
by legislation for the white race and white race only. This drastic 
policy of protection is aimed at reducing the native more and more 
to a hewer of wood and drawer of water, and at the same time 
$ljmig employment to the poor white who is now being forced out 
of employment and is becoming a helpless and hopeless vagabond 
and beggar. 

It is as clear as possible that this whole policy of ‘Indian 
Repatriation,’ ‘African Segregation’ and ‘White Labour Protec- 
tion’ is a most selfish one, purely aimed at the improvement of the 
white race at the expense of every other race in the world. 1 
am sorry to say that my own experience is. that when White Labour 
gets into power in the Tropics and semi-tropical countries it is 
practically as selfish towards the weaker races as any other form 
either of capital or of labour. The South African Labour Party’s 
policy has been, up to the present one of the saddest experiences 
of my life. I have met its leaders, have worked with them, and 
have joined with them in advocating their cause, when I regarded 
them as in the right; but I have only met, up to the present time, 
disappointment after disappointment from them; and lately I have 
not seen an action on their part which has betrayed any trace of 
idealism, while the selfishness that is now running riot must be 
evident to all the world. Indeed, this selfishness is so great, that 
the whole world is now crying out against it; and in this one fact lies 
more than in anything else the possibility of their recovery. 

The reply of the Indian people to the cry of ‘Indian Repa- 
triation’ should be quite unequivocal and also quite unmistakably 
clear. There must be not a single Indian repatriated, if it can 
be avoided, while this cry (which amounts to forcible repatriation) 
is being raised. Mahatma Gandhi, in 1914, fully agreed to the 
plan of voluntary repatriation and made it one of the terms in the 
Gaqdhi-Smuts Agreement. When I was consulted on the matter 
in that year I fully consented to it also and for many years there 
was no difficulty about it and no exception could be taken to the 
working of that Gandhi-Smuts Agreement. Put in the later years 
every single thing has been done to break this part of the Gandhi- 
Smuts Agreement as well as every other part of it. An attempt 
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has been made openly and frankly to substitute recruited and im- 
pressed repatriation for volunlary repatriation, and the insidious 
offer has just been made to the Indian (Government that negotia- 
tions with regard to some scheme of repatriation should be entered 
into in order to find out some means by which the African Govern- 
ment might be able to carry out its present measures. It is to be 
hoped that the Indian Government will do nothing of the kind and 
will have nothing to do with any such negotiations*. Indeed, 
after the speeches that have been made in South Africa about 
the only sel f-respccting course open to Government itself will be 
to break off all negotiations until a perfectly clear statement is 
made by the South African Union Government, that nothing what- 
ever will be done in the way of compulsory repatriation. Now 
that the subject has been approached officially and the design of 
the South African Union Government has become quite clear, it 
would be nothing less than a breach of public honour in India to 
engage in any discussion on such a humiliating proposal, which is 
fatal to Indian honour and Indian self-respect. 

With regard to the other matters such as the new Segregation 
Bill and the Colour Bar Bill the attitude of India could again be 
only one of direct and utter refusal. There can be no negotiation 
on such matters. Indeed it seems to me, after what we have all 
heard in the South African Union Assembly from ministers and 
statesmen, that the situation has gone far beyond all possible 
negotiations and that the only honourable course for India, is to 
break off, once and for all, any relations that are still existing until 
the South African Government realises the humiliating indignity 
to India of the steps it is taking and treats its Indian citizens in 
a more respectful manner. 

Furthermore, the time has now fully come when the Recipro- 
city Agreement which the South African Government representa- 
tives themselves accepted, at two different Imperial Conferences in 
London, should be carefully explored from the Indian side. The 
same political status which has been proved a disability to Indians 
in South Africa should be reciprocated here with regard to South 
African residents in India, unless and until the South African 
Union Government removes the disabilities from the Italians who 


*Note — Since *he above was written the Council of the Imperial Indian* 
Citizenship Association has been assurer! by the Government of India that they 
would never consent to a policy involving obligatory repatriation. S. A. W. 
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are residing in South Africa. This was the full purport of the 
Reciprocity Agreement which w r as cordially agreed to by all the 
Dominions at the Imperial Conference; and therefore the putting 
into force of this Agreement, instead of holding it in abeyance 
cannot possibly be regarded as an act of vindictive retaliation, but 
simply as an act of reciprocal justice, which the South African 
Government has already agreed to, as being not merely legitimate, 
!&ut acceptable to itself. 

The following is a hading article from 

THE INDIAN DAILY MAIL September 2, 1925. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

We publish to-day the last of a series of articles on some of 
the aspects of the race problem in South Africa by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who has had exceptional opportunities of studying it at 
close quarters. Air. Anderws’ observations are particularly inter- 
esting at present when the Union Government has taken another 
big step in its merciless campaign to drive the Indians out of South 
Africa or to reduce them to a level lower than that of the Whites 
if they remain in the country. The new Asiatic Bill, a full sum- 
mary of which was published by us last week, infringes in a very 
vital manner the rights wdiich had been guaranteed to Indians by 
the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of .1914. Its most important pro- 
visions are those relating to the restriction of certain classes and 
races to certain limits for trading and residential purposes in urban 
areas. If any area within a town is occupied wholly or for the 
most part by any one race the Governor-General may declare it 
a class area. From the date on which the proclamation takes 
effect no person belonging to the class for which the area is re- 
served can acquire or lease property outside it and no person be- 
longing to another class may do so within it. Then humiliating 
segregation which will be the consequence of this provision is bad 
enough. But the Bill contains many more provisions which are 
equally damaging to Indian interests. For one thing, no Indian 
in Natal may acquire property within 30 miles of the coast line. 
Indians who arc born and are resident in South Africa will lose 
their rights if they are domiciled in any province but that of their 
birth. Indian immigration into South Africa has been prohibited 
before now but the new Asiatic Bill imposes severe restrictions on 
the entry into the country even of the wives and children of In- 
dians already domiciled there. 
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Mr. C. F. Andrews’ articles explain the reasons for the des- 
perate anxiety of the White race in South Africa to assert and 
maintain its superiority over Indians and Africans. The racial 
legislation undertaken by the Union Government is only the symptom 
of a disease that vitiates the organisation of society in South Africa. 
In his second article Mr. Andrews explained the situation in that 
country regarding the proportion of the various races inhabiting 
it. The white race numbers only a few millions. It occupies ^ 
present and wants to keep for itself in the future, no less than 
two and a half million square miles of land. The European 
population is not increasing at any great extent either naturally 
or by means of immigration. On the contrary the poverty of the 
land is driving many of the more substantial farmers to Australia 
and Canada where there is a better prospect of growing rich easily. 
The Negroes already outnumber the Whites and are growing at 
a very fast rate. There is little doubt that they will swamp the 
white race and European civilization in the next half century or 
so if no special measures are taken to preserve the latter. The 
white race in South Africa cannot solve the problem by deciding 
to be self-contained in all matters. It has deliberately chosen to 
be an aristocracy which does no work, all the manual labour being 
left as the share of the despised African. This policy is no new 
thing. The earliest European colonisers of South Africa depended 
on slave labour. When slavery was abolished their descendants 
had recourse to indentured Indian labour, which, as Mr. Andrews 
points out, was worse than slavery. The importation of this in- 
dentured labour has now turned out to be the greatest obstacle in 
the path of the South African Whites. Though the Indians are 
comparatively small in numbers they constitute a factor which can- 
not be ignored. Once they are out of the country the Whites can 
exploit coloured labour without let or hindrance. Mr. Andrews 
points out the significance of the inclusion of half castes among 
the pure Whites in the new Asiatic Bill. The Anglo-Saxon race 
has always shown a disinclination to take half castes into its ranks. 
The Latin races everywhere and the Dutch in Java regard half 
castes as members of their own race. In South Africa this was 
not so until recently. Mr. Andrews believes that th& change in 
the angle of vision may be due to the rise of Dutch leaders to 
power. To whatever reason it may be due the result is obvious. 
The Union Government is determined to rid the country of Indians 
and exploit the Africans with the aid of the half-castes. 
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‘‘Segregation of natives, ” writes Mr. Andrews, “has become 
the cry of every white man in South Africa. ” The natives are 
driven out of the fertile portions of the country into barren re- 
serves so that the Whites may draw upon them for labour whenever 
they wish to do so for their own purpose, “and at the same time 
the native population will not be able to increase as fast as it 
would do if it were permanently settled on the best land as small 
agricultural landholders.”. The Indian is being steadily deprived 
Orr the rights which had been guaranteed to him “Voluntary re- 
patriation” is being gradually converted into “ compulsory repatria- 
tion.” What should be the reply of the Indian people and of the 
Indian Government to the challenge thrown out by South Africa? 
It should, as Mr. Andrews says, “be quite unequivocal and also 
quite unmistakably clear. There must not be a single Indian re- 
patriated w T hilc this cry (which amounts to forcible repatriation) 
is being raised.” On the question of the new Asiatic Bill also 
Mr. Andrews 5 advice is emphatic. “The attitude of India * 5 5 he 
says, “could be only one of direct and utter refusal. There can 
be no negotiations on such matters. Indeed it seems to me after 
what we have heard in the South African Union Assembly from 
ministers and statesmen that the situation has gone far beyond 
all possible negotiations and that the only honourable course for 
India is to break off once for all any relations that are still exist- 
ing , 55 unless the South African Government revises its attitude. The 
belief of the Government of India appears to be that the South 
African Government can still be brought round by argument and 
fair words. The stubbornness of South Africa docs not promise 
a satisfactory termination to any negotiations that may be on foot 
or are undertaken in the future. But whatever the final outcome 
we hope the Government of India’s representations will reflect 
correctly the outraged feelings of the Indian public. 
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BOMBAY’S INDIGNANT PROTEST AGAINST THE PROPOSED 
SOUTH AFRICAN ANTI-ASIATIC LEGISLATION. 

A large and influential meeting of Bombay citizens was held at the 
Excelsior Theatre, on the 15th January 1026, under the joint auspices of 
the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, th^;. 
Central Khilafat Committee, the Swaraj Party, the Bombay MusKli 
League, the National Municipal Party, the Rashtriya Sabha, the Parsi 
Rajkiya Sabha, the National Home Rule League, the British Indian 
Colonial Merchants" Association, the Bombay Progressive Association, the 
Bombay Presidency Association, and other Associations. His Highness 
the Aga Khan presided. The theatre was quickly filled, and when the 
proceedings commenced it was difficult to find even standing room. 
People with long memories were heard to say, after the meeting, that 
there has not been a parallel demonstration of the kind held in the city 
during the last ten years. In spite of its huge size, however, the audience 
maintained a most admirable order throughout the meeting, which 
lasted nearly two hours and a half. 

On the platform were seated leaders of different political associations 
and commercial organisations, — a fact which did not escape the notice 
of the audience and impressed everyone with the great issues involved. 

The proceedings began by the Hon. Mr. Ratansi Morarji voting His 
Highness the Aga Khan to the chair. Mr. Morarji said that His Highness 
was not only very well-known all over India, but lie also occupied a 
unique position in the political world abroad. The speaker therefore 
thought that the promoters of the meeting were very fortunate in having 
been able to secure His Highness as the Chairman of the meeting. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Byram ji Jeejeebhoy. 

His Highness the Aga Khan then took the chair amidst applause. 

Messages of Sympathy. 

Mr, J. B. Petit, Honorary Secretary of the Imperial Ipdian Citi- 
zenship Association, read out the telegrams received from Sir Dinshaw 
Petit, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, the South African Indian Congress, 
and the Cape British Indian Association sympathising with the objects 
of the meeting. 
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Forty Years of Humiliation. 

On rising to address the meeting, His Highness w\is received with 
loud cheers. He said: — 

It is thirty years since T first had the honour of presiding at a meeting 
of my countrymen to protest against the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. I should be sorry indeed if T had to try and remember how many 
public meetings in this to^vn and in other places in India, in the Caxton 
Hall, how many Committee meetings of the Indian Overseas Association 
in England, how many private consultations with Sir Phero^eshah Mehta, 
Sir M. M. Bhownagree, H. Wadia, Dr. To; Bahadur Sapru and Messrs. 
Gokhale and Polak and others, I have attended during these last tlirity 
years. Looking back it seems to me one long and unending series. Nor 
can I forget that when in 1800 T first attended a meeting of this descrip- 
tion, — this was already more than a decade, —it had been agitating the 
minds of our settlers in Africa and thinkers in this country. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the simple and dull statements of biogra- 
phical facts are to my mind more eloquent than any words at my 
command to describe what our people have gone through in that part of 
the world. It means forty years of humiliation inflicted upon them, 
of harassing legislation and ordinances, of offensive rules and regulations 
of constant pin-pricks, and of many bludgeon blows, borne with character- 
istic patience, with forbearance, with fortitude, and those forty years 
have seen also, on the part of the leaders of the Indians in South Africa 
and of the leading Indians in this country, the succession of concessions 
of the so-called compromisers to give up the inherent rights for the sake 
of peace and in order to save the small number of our people out there 
from total ruin and the final destruction of their self-respect. Not only 
the claims of a common Imperial citizenship, not only the respect with 
their willing services to the cause of the development of South Africa, 
but many promises have been forgotten. 

I need not now remind you of the heroic struggle carried on by 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1904, which lasted till 1914, of % the Borough and 
Township Franchise Ordinances, of the Licensing Ordinances, and of 
the social knd political humiliations which have been heaped on our people. 

Gentlemen, you will soon hear from the representatives of our 
countrymen out there the disastrous effects of* the new proposed legisla- 
tion. 
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I hope I am not giving away a secret, but I understand that 
Mr. Petit is moving the Imperial Citizenship Association, of which he 
is an Honorary Secretary, to contribute Rs. 50,000 to the fund which 
the South African Deputation proposes to raise in this country to help 
them. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, some twenty years ago I had the honour 
of presiding at a meeting of the citizens of this city in the Town Hall, an4 
of those who then addressed that meeting T think there are but two now 
alive who will address you to-day, namety, Mr. Raptista and myself. 

I then urged immediate steps towards retaliation and reciprocity. 
Rut now to-day, and on this occasion, and speaking as man to man > 
I want to make one final, and I hope not unfriendly, appeal to the 
leaders of South Africa. Rcfore it is too late they should not finally 
close the doors of understanding and conciliation in our face. 

The Smuts-Gandhi Agreement. 

I appeal to them first of all that the great concessions made by 
Indians in the well-known Smuts-Gandhi Agreement should be accepted 
as final in the letter and in the spirits and that nothing should be done to 
go back on the Agreement. I appeal to the many right-thinking men 
in South Africa to whom Mr. Andrews has referred in his despatches to 
use all their influence that the spirit of that Agreement should be for ever 
kept alive. The overwhelming majority of the Indians in South Africa 
arc African-born or natives of that country or are descendants of those 
who worked for Africa, and they themselves work for the common welfare 
and development of that vast Dominion. Many were brought to labour 
on a mere pittance so that the capitalist Whites should prosper. I 
appeal to them to remember thac the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement and the 
many present laws and restrictions make white domination in South 
Africa a certainty and that there is no real danger to their narrow ideas 
from our competition, which is in fact co- operation towards the economic 
development of that country. \ appeal to tbo conscience of the white 
races out there, anu I should like to put a few definite questions to them. 
Do the statistics prove that the Indian is a law-breaker, a ^criminal? 
Certainly not. Is he an anarchist, a revolutionary, a bomb- thrower? 
No. Is the Indian the owner of the dram-shop, of the house of ill-fame, 
of the gambling hole? No. 
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A United India in South Africa. 

We are told by historians that the Arab dominions came to grief 
because they took good care to take with them the family feud of the 
desert beyond the Pyranees and as far as tlio great Wall of China. 

Has the Indian taken his unseemly Hindu -Muslim squabbles, his 
caste and sectarian bickerings to &outh Africa? Certainly not. Out 
there and beyond the seas the instinctive common-sense of the Indian 
lias asserted itself, and within the smaller India outside we do find 
United India. 

Well, then, gentlemen, let us take another series of accusations. 
Wo are accused of the sanitary dangers from our customs and habits. 
Has the Indian been the champion of conscientious objection to vaccina- 
tion in South Africa? Has he objected to inoculation against plague 
or has he by his careless use of water helped malaria? Certainly not. 

Is ho a debaucher or drunkard? Most certainly not. Throughout 
that Continent he has shown his qualities of patience, bard work, simple 
and innocent domestic enjoyment, and if in some ways his standard has 
not been that of the European, it is because as labourer he was not 
protected and was forced for the welfare of his master to accept wages 
which reduced him below the white standard. 

One Final Appeal before it is Too Late, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, once more I make this final appeal to the 
conscience of the white men out there not to forget our common Empire, 
our membership of the League of Nations, our common liumanity ; the 
earnest pleadings of Dr. Taj Bahadur Sapru during the last Imperial Con- 
ference, the many friendly concessions of Gokhale and Gandhi, and 
above all the loyal co-operation in the daily business of life for more 
than fifty years of the Indians of South Africa, and to voluntarily and 
graciously drop this needless and humilating Bill. 

Statement by Dr, Abdurahman, M. P. C„ Chairman and leader 
of the South African Indian Deputation, 

Dr. Abdurahman next addressed the meeting ou the present 
situation. After thanking the public of Bombay for the very cordial 
welcome accorded to the South African deputation, and expressing his 
indebtedness to the Press for the publicity given to their cause and the 
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manner in which their grievances were espoused, he expressed gratifica- 
tion at the bold stand taken by the Congress, the Muslim League and 
other Associations in India towards the sad plight of her countrymen 
and women in South Africa. He analysed the disabilities of Indians 
settled in that country and outlined the implications of the various 
pieces of legislation passed against them. South Africa, he proceeded, 
consisted of four provinces — the Cape Province, the Orange Free State, 
the Transvaal and Natal with an aggregate White population of over ten 
millions and an Indian population of 160,000 only. In the Capo Province, 
the Indians lived mostly in the towns, more than one-half of them in 
Cape Town, and they had all gone there as free men and not under any 
system of indentured labour. But in the other provinces, particularly 
in the Orange Free State (miscalled a “ Free State ” but actually a slave 
State of the British Empire', no one, whether he was an Indian or a colour- 
ed man, was permitted to live except under certain prohibitive conditions. 
They were rigidly excluded and such of them as continued there could 
only do so as long as they continued to remain in the service of the white 
men. In the Transvaal, there were 15,000 Indians, free men, who did 
not go there under any system of indenture, and were mostly traders or 
in the service of the white men. In Natal, they had 140,000 Indians, 
most of whom went there as labourers from India in response to a very 
urgent appeal made by the Government of Natal to the Government of 
India to ship labourers out there to save the colony from bankruptcy 
and ruin. The Indians had transformed that colony into a prosperous 
condition it now held, and it vas called the Garden Colony of South 
Africa. 

Dr. Abdurahman declared that w hat the Indians had done for the 
Colony, neithar the White nor the natives could do. 

Continuing, he said the Indian settlors, after serving their indenture, 
settled down there and by dint of hard labour, thrift and enterprise 
grew to be prosperous, so that to-day in Natal the Indians constituted 
a very important proportion of the population of the Colony. They fell 
under three groups, namely, traders, agriculturists, and the Colonial- 
bom Indians, who, though not quite as good agriculturists as their fore- 
fathers, had, nevertheless, built up a position of importance in South 
Africa, He said that the whole South African position, put in a nut- 
shell, amounted to this, namely, that, except in the Cape Province, the 
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Indian was virtually a political helot and ho had no representation in 
Parliament or in the legislatures of the country or in any other local hotly. 

It was a long drawn out struggle which the Indians waged during 
the past quarter of a century or o\er for their rights and liberties, and 

matters had now reached a climax in the introduction of the Class Areas 
Bill, which not merely sought to impose iniquitous restrictions upon 
them, but hade fair to bring about- their total extermination from that 
country. 

Dr. Abdurahman pointed out that the members of the deputation 
and other Indian leaders of the community bad done everything possible 
to bring about some settlement before the deputation left South Africa. 
They had waited on the Minister responsible for the Bill and appealed 
to him to withdraw it and call for a round table conference consisting of 
representatives of the Indian people, the representatives of the Union 
of South Africa and the representatives of the Imperial Government. 
The Union Government had spurned this offer. 

Implication of the Bill. 

Dr. Abdurahman next dealt with the implications of the Bill, 
which, he declared, struck at the very root of the existence of Indians in 
South Africa. Be quoted examples to show in what way the different 
clauses of the Bill would affect them. For instance, an Indian dared not 
purchaso or lease immovable properties either in the towns > in on other 
proclaimed areas. The effect was that with the passing of the Bill and 
the proclaiming of areas, no Indian in South Africa to-day would be per- 
mitted to buy an inch of ground outside those areas. What was worse, 
if an Indian, who was fortunate enough to possess immovable properties 
in those restricted areas, happened to possess no progeny, his land would 
be sold to the Whites. Another clause laid down that no new trading 
licenses would be given to Indians to trade outside the proclaimed areas, 
nor the old licenses be renewed. The effect of all this, said the speaker, 
was that no Indian would be permitted to trade whatsoever. All new 
lioenses would be sold to the Europeans at whatever price. As for the 
Indians w&o held properties or leases of properties, these would cea»se to 
bo theirs either on the death of the property-holder or on the expiry of 
the lease. He quoted the opinions of the Gbief Justice of Natal, who had 
severely criticised the ethics underlying the system of segregation. The 
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other offensive clause dealt with the agricultural population of Natal. 
There a thirty-miles belt had been proclaimed and no Indian could 
acquire immovable property outside this belt. 

He said the w hole intention and purport of the Bill was to crush the 
Indian trader outside the segregated areas and reduce them to a state of 
serfdom. The law made no provision for compensation for loss and 
deprivation of properties owned or leased by Indians. 

A Negation of Smuts-Gandhi Agreement. 

The Bill was a complete negation of the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement. 
The provisions of the new Bill were not only absurd, but simply inhuman, 
for one clause laid clown that if an Indian failed to bring his wife to the 
Colony within five years of his marriage, ho would not be able to bring 
her at all (Cries of shame). The same clause applied to children as well. 

Hr. Abdurahman referred to another bill which was in process of 
being placed on the Statute Book. According to it no Indian or native 
African would be permitted to be in charge of any machinery. This was 
intended, he said, to keep the Indian engineering out of job. 

He emphasized the fact that all these laws were intended to have 
the cumulative effect of hounding the Indians out of the land or else re- 
duce them to abject slavery. That was the prospect before thee South 
African Indians at the present moment. 

With the loss of Parliamentary and Municipal franchise and the 
deprivation of all other rights of citizenship, it would end in a final 
“ roundup ” of all Indians residing there. The prospect reminded the 
speaker of a wild hunt, where the animals were chased into the hills and the 
only escape was the relentless seas behind them. Moreover, the racial 
stigma which the Bill sought to inflict was keenly resented by every Indian. 
The Indians did not claim that they were superior to the White, but 
the fact remained that the Europeans had yet to show that they were 
in any way superior to them. 

Appeal for India’s Support. 

The prospect before the Indians w r as no doubt gloomy, but the 
settlers were determined to fight to the last ditch. But they wanted the 
moral support of the people of their Motherland to stand by them in 
their struggle, because they w r ere not fighting their own battle, but for 
the fair fame of India. They were like soldiers in the battle, and looked 
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forward to their Motherland for generalship. Bnt if India was to give 
no help they were going to stand their test in the final act in the long- 
drawn-out struggle to uphold the good name of India. (Prolonged cheers.) 

o 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad proposed the principal resolution. 

The Chairman called upon Sir Chimanlal Setalvad to move the 
principal resolution, which read: — 

(a) “That this meeting of the citizens of Bombay held under the 
joint auspices of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, the Central KhiJafat Com- 
mittee, the Bombay Swaraj Party, the Bombay Muslim 
League, the National Municipal Party, the Bashtriya Stree 
Sabha, the Parsi Baikiya Sabha, the National Home 
Buie League, the British Indian Colonial Merchants’ 
Association, the Bombay Progressive Association, and other 
Associations, views with the gravest apprehension, and enters 
its emphatic protest against, the Areas Beservation and 
Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill, which 
is in violation of the 1914 Gandhi-Smuts Agreement, and 
has for its object the compulsory segregation of Indians, the 
deprivation of their trading and proprietary rights, and the 
ultimate elimination of the Indian community, as openly 
declared by Dr. Malan, Minister of the Interior. 

ib) This meeting earnestly requests the Government of Tndia to 
urge upon the Union Government the necessity of a round 
table conference before any further action is taken by the 
Union Government in respect of the proposed Bill, and should 
their reasonable proposal be declined and the Bill forced 
through the Union Parliament, this meeting appeals to his 
Excellency the Viceroy to advise the Imperial Government 
to disallow the measure under section 05 of the South Afiican 
Act.” 

In moving the resolution, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad said that the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa had been for many long years the 
history of broken pledges, plighted words and a series of insults and 
humiliations with the express and avowed object of squeezing the Indians 
out of South Africa. He recalled the period when the treatment of 
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Indians was one of the contributory causes of the Boer War. When the 
Transvaal ‘Republic was under President Kruger a legislation was intro- 
duced which provided for residential segregatioi t of Indians. Even 
President Kruger did not attempt commercial segregation. When the 
Boer War was declared, Lord Lansdownc mentioned that the treatment 
of Indians was one of the causes of the War. The speaker read out from 
Lord Lansdowne's speeches where the principle of residential segregation 
was condemned in unequivocal terms. Then came peace between the 
Boers and the British, and it was hoped then that, the policy of segrega- 
tion would be a thing of the past, but, looking to the recent happenings 
since the declaration of peace and the establishment of the Uniou 
Government, it was no exaggeration to say that the South African 
Government had broken all then pledges. The inevitable effect of the 
new legislation, to protest against which the deputation had come over 
to India, must be to drive them out of South Africa. But what made 
their blood boil was the fact that such a treatment was made possible 
within the British Empire. 


A Note of Warning. 

Memories were short, otherwise those who were responsible for or 
condoned the present humiliating treatment of Indians in South Africa 
ought to realise that they were heaping coals on those very people who 
eame to the timely rescue of the Empire at a most crucial moment in 
her history. Have they forgotten the battle of the Marne' ? if Tndia, 
which stood steadfastly by the Empire in her sorest trial, was going to 
be treated in this manner, and if the Imperial Government would not 
respond to their appeals for the barest justice, if these inhuman thing 
could possibly happen under the British Empire, the speaker said he 
had his own serious misgivings about the future of the British Empire. 

Sir Ohimanlal concluded by warning the South African Government 
and its Ministers to take heed before things took a more serious turn, and, 
if there was any statesmanship yet left in them, to set right the evil by 
vetoing the Bill. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah seconded the principal resolution. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in seconding the resolution, v siad Hhat the 
subject had passed the stage of discussion and debate. The matter had 
not been attempted to be treated as a subject that could be discussed on 
its merits by the Minister of the Interior who had from the beginning 
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frankly told them that the Indians as a race formed an alien element. 
Not only this, but the Minister saw no other solution to the question 
except the one which would result in a very considerable reduction of 
the Indian population in South Africa, The whole object of the 
present Bill was meant to eliminate our countrymen, and thus carry 
out the recommendations of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, 

Commercial and Residential Segregation. 

Mr. Jinnah pointed out that the provisions of the Bill were intended 
to bring about commercial, residential and land segregation. The 
conclusion was obvious. The Union Government was trying to dnve 
out the Indians. He referred to the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement which 
contained a most vital clause safeguarding the vested rights enjoyed by 
those Indians residing in South Africa. The Minister at the time had 
given a promise on behalf of the Government that they would always 
continue to administer the existing laws so far as it related to vested 
rights. “ But what do we find to-day”? asked the speaker. An 
additional law is being enacted before the Union Parliament to segregate 
the Indian community commercially, residentially and with regard 
to land. 

Mr. Jinnah said he had read in the past of some Czars who were 
capable of such inhuman deprivation of property, but there they had a 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations trying to legislate 
for the complete destruction of the vested rights of the Indian subjects 
within the Commonwealth. That was the situation, and although they 
were indignant and grieved, he felt that they were helpless to redress 

their wrongs. 

Lord Reading’s Reply to Deputation. 

Referring to Lord Reading’s reply to the deputation which waited 
on him, Mr. Jinnah said that ho did not consider it a full and real state- 
ment of the Indian position. The Viceroy had stated that he fully under- 
stood the depth of the Indian feeling with regard to the Bill, but he told 
the deputation to remember that the issue was now in South Africa. 
South Africa \vas # a Dominion and its Parliament had full power to pass 
legislation regarding its internal affairs. Mr. Jinnah said that he most 
emphatically protested against that statement (cheers). When the 
Union Government Act was passed a section w&s deliberately provided 
2a 
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in the Statute under which his Majesty had power to disallow any measure 
that the Union Government might propose. He wished to know whether 
that was not the time to veto a bill, which was calculated to deprive the 
Indians of their property. He urged the Viceroy to reconsider the 
position and ask the Imperial Government to disallow the Bill. 

Mr. Jinnah next took exception to the Viceroy saying that they 
could not interfere in the “ domestic affairs ” of another Government. 
He wanted to know whether protection of a number of the British 
subjects from an illegal piece of legislation was interfering with “domestic 
affairs.” The situation was a grave one. He could only say this ; 
that the case of the South African Indians was morally and legally and 
in every other respect a just one. He assured the deputation that the 
country would help them to keep the fair name of India (cheers). He 
added : “ Do not yield, do not yield even your elementary rights.” 
<Loud cheers). 

o 

Sir Stanley Reed supported the principal resolution. 

Sir Stanley Reed, supporting the resolution, said that there was one 
-question on which there was absolutely no division of opinion, and that 
was they were determined to secure to every Indian abroad the full rights 
of citizenship. The Class Areas Bill, he thought, was an ignoble attempt 
to go back on the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement, which secured full develop- 
ment for Indians in South Africa. It gave him great pleasure to support 
the resolution because he felt Indians had a right, wherever they might 
live, to avail themselves of every opportunity of reaching their full social 
and economic stature. It appeared to him that the policy now threa- 
tened by the Union Government had a far-reaching effect, in that it 
not only hit their countrymen socially and economically, but it went 
even beyond this by threatening to strike at the root of civilization 
itself. (Cheers). If his reading of history had taught him one lesson 
it was that no Government could thrive on injustice in which all civiliza- 
tions must inevitably rest. For these reasons he seconded the resolu- 
tion and commended it to their unqualified support. (Loud cheers). 

o 

Mr. H. P. Mody further supported the resolution. 

This resolution was further supported by Mr. JJ. P.oMody, who 
said that they had held numberless meeting and sent various despatches 
and deputations, and framed petitions and protests. All these practi- 
cally proved to no purpose. The situation bad steadily grown worse 
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and they were faced with a position in which the honour of their country, 
men was threatened and their existence made intolerable. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that he for one was not surprised at 
it. On the one side was a country which believed that its economic life 
was threatened by the existence of a frugal and industrious population 
and which was determined to hound them out of the country regradless 
of all ethical or political considerations. On the other, was a dependency 
which had just learned to open its voice and which, in spite of its repre- 
sentatives at Imperial Conferences and the League of Nations sittings, 
had no more influence on international relations than a third class 
Indian State. On the one hand there was a Government determined to 
protect its Nationals against even a fair and open competition; on the 
other, there was a Government which was indifferent even to the most 
unfair and insidious competition and which looked placidly on, while 
countries with depreciated exchanges and sweated labour benefited our 
markets and pushed our goods out. 

The Imperial Government, while it was supremely indifferent, was 
supremely impotent and would not and dared not impose its will on the 
Government aud people of South Africa. 

Concluding Mr. Mody said; “ The situation therefore is desperate 
and I do not see what else was left to us but retaliation if this last effort 
at settlement by negotiations fails. Even ir its scope is limited, the moral 
effect would be considerable. If in the result, the lot of our country- 
men in South Africa is made more difficult, I hope India will stand by 
them and give them all the moral and material assistance they will need 
in the hour of trial. They have played their part worthily in this great 
struggle. Let us make them feel that the part we play is no less worthy.” 

THE RESOLUTION WAS UNANIMOUSLY CARRIED. 

o 

Mr. J. B. Petit moved the following resolution: — 

“ That this meeting further urges that the Government of India 
should at the earliest possible opportunity, in consultation with the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, send a strong deputation 
to* England consisting of Indian leaders of all parties, including repre- 
sentatives* of tfafe South African Indian Congress, to place before the 
British Cabinet, Parliament and Public the grave consequence of the 
Anti-Indian policy of the South African Union Government as illustrated 
by the Asiatic Bill.” 
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He said that India had always refused and would always refuse 
to assume that the question of the treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
or for the matter of that in any colony, was purely a matter of internal 
management. He declared that this country would always insist on 
maintaining that this problem of Indians in South Airica was a far 
larger one and could not be dealt with in a rough and ready manner. 
He said it was a national question so far as India was concerned; and 
was of the utmost importance to the British Empire, from the stand* 
point of its solidarity. 

Mr. Petit said that there was a consensus of opinion among all 
parties that a representative deputation should be selected by the two 
Houses of Legislature of this country to be sent to England at the 
earliest possible moment in order that the intensity of feeling and the 
depth of resentment prevalent in India could be placed before the 
British Parliament, Government and Public. 

He desired this deputation to go and tell the British public that the 
patience of the Indian people was exhausted, that the South African 
policy was not merely a wanton in«ult to the South African Indians and 
India, but also to the British Empire and to humanity. Tt should alsa 
tell them that if the present policy was carried to its logical conclusion, 
the South African Indians would have to turn out even Jesus of Asia,— *• 
a position, which was grotesque and ridiculous. 

Concluding Mr. Petit said the time had armed when the British 
public should be told that this country was determined to ficht to a 
man this iniquitous Bill. “ We wish to tell them in unequi\ o« al language 
that this L the beginning of a great war — a war which is going to be 
might er than even the war of 19 14. It is going to be a war between 
the entire white races on the one side and the coloured nations of the 
world on the other. We feel that our cause is just and righteous, and 
that we shall win in the end.” 

o 

Mr. Bhuiabhai J. Desai seconded the above resolution. 

Mr. Bhuiabhai J. Pesai, in supporting the resolution, observed that 
it was really puerile from the point of view of International Law to say, 
that because a majority had an overwhelming voice ii*. the legislature, 
therefore the minorities must be deprived of any vestige of property. 
It was, nothing short of a, lawless law. The speaker thought that when 
they found a race was conceited, w r as lost to its sense of justice, when it 
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failed to recognise that there was anything wrong in what it was doing, 
the limit was reached and called for strong concerted action. He thought 
the present crisis was the beginning of the end of the struggle. He 
quoted the historian Seely to show that when a nation became arrogant 
and dealt in injustice that nation was doomed. 

The resolution, on being put to the vote, was carried. 

o 

Mr. Joseph Baptista moved:— 

“That this meeting authorizes the Secretaries to forward resolutions 
Nos. 2 and 3 to the Government of India.” 

Mr. Bapitsta referred to the conflict between the white and the 
coloured races, which, he said, had grown worse. The Indians had suffer- 
ed and were suffering a great deal at the hands of South Africans in spite 
of the fair promises of British Ministers, The talo of indignities told by 
Dr. Abdurahman made bis blood boil. But now matters were getting 
worse as the anti- Asiatic legislation clearly showed. But the speaker 
was proud to find such leaders as Dr. Abdurahman in South Africa 
who, he was convinced, would put a stiff fight for the outraged honour 
of Indians. 

o— — 

Mr. Lalji Naranji supported the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

o 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar next moved: — 

“ That this meeting pledges itself whole-heartedly to support the 
Indians in South Africa morally as well as financially in their just, noble 
and honourable struggle against the consolidated forces which threaten 
their existence in that part of the British Empire.” 

Mr. Jayakar said that the resolution entrusted to him called upon 
this meeting to support the Indians in South Africa in their struggle. 
A number of speeches had already been made which clearly indicated 
the nature of the struggle. He did not wish to tire the audience with 
a long speech at that hour. He only wished to say that the moral signi- 
ficance of this struggle was very great because on its success or otherwise 
would depend the claims of England to establish a Commonwealth con- 
sisting of various races and creeds, all sharing the burdens of a united 
Co mmo nwealth. It was to his mind a rather difficult experiment because 
one nation alone had tried it in previous times and failed. It now re* 
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mained to be seen whether England would now succeed in this experiment 
and the test of its success or failure was largely involved in the way in 
which .the claims of Indians in South Africa were met. 

The speaker, continuing, said that he should have thought that 
having regard to this essential clement of the struggle, Englishmen would 
be more anxious that it should succeed than Indians would be, because the 

onus of making this experiment a success would lie more upon the 
Englishmen than upon anybody else. 

The story of the Indian struggle in South Africa, he said, was one 
continuous episode of humiliation after humiliation. There were very 
few redeeming features in it and there were many people in Tndia and 
outside who were watching the result of this struggle, as proving the 
important moral whether it was possible for a white and coloured people 
to share the privileges of a United Empire. 

Concluding, Mr. Jayakar said that the deputation must make it clear 
that if they did not get justice in this case, the country and its people 
would have lost their faith in British justice and the loss would be Eng- 
land’s. Nay, even more, England would lose this country. (Cheers). 

o 

The motion was seconded by Mirza All Mahomed Khan and supported 
toy Mr. Meyer Nissim. 

o 

In further supporting Mr. Jayakar’s motion, Mr. Horniman said he 
was glad to find that all political parties had united to fight against a 
measure which affected them all. He wished that the same spirit actuated 
them always, for then the realisation of Swaraj would become an accom- 
plished fact. Speaking on the subject matter itself, Mr. Horniman said 
that everyone in this country should do everything possible to help the 
South African Indians in their struggle. The resolution, on being put 
to vote, was carried. 

o 

A cordial vote of thanks to H. H. the Agha Khan, proposed by 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, and seconded toy Mr. K. Natarajan, was carried 

with acclamation. The meeting then dissolved. 

o 

Referring to Bombay’s Public Meeting of protest against the Indian 
policy in South Africa, the " Times of India,” in the course of a leading 

article of its issue of the 18th January 1926, stated: — 

o 

The proceedings were on the whole characterised by 

sobriety and reasonableness And it is assuredly true that 

the situation has considerably developed since His Excellency the Viceroy 
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addressed the South African Indian deputation upon it. At first sight 
there seems to have been a great increase of hostile sound and fury but 
we must be on guard against fright on that account. The Union Govern- 
ment have continued to demonstrate their determination to adhere to 
the principle of their faithless legislation. But they could be expected 
to do nothing else. General Smuts gives no sign of treating the problem 
conformably with his frequent pious ejaculations that anything damaging 
the solidarity of the Empire would be disastrous. But in principle his 
attitude towards the Indians has always been the same as General Hert. 
zog’s, at any rate since General Botha disappeared. The Labour Party 
in the Union have plumped for the Class Areas Bill. But that merely 
affords another illustration of the hollowness of Labour professions of 
love for India, whether they are uttered in Africa, or in England or in 
India. Mr. Andrews foreshadows the hastening of the hostile legislation, 
so as to get it passed before the Government of India can make their 
objections more effective. But we think more of Mr. Andrews as an 
evangelist than as a news reporter, and when he talks of the Bill being, 
perhaps, passed before the Government of India get their Deputation’s 
report, we are pretty certain he is wide of the mark, for we have not the 
slightest doubt that the Deputation are reporting telegraphically, stage 
by stage. Par more significant than all these gloomy signs, in our opinion , 
is the profound awakening of honest feeling against the Bill in South 
Africa. That is the most important development. We have just been 
reading an admirable statement of thelndian case in an address delivered 
by Mr. Andrews to a large European congregation in Johannesburg 
Cathedral and at a subsequent meeting of clergy and laity in that city. 
According to Keuter, that has been follow ed by a courageous declaration 
by the Bishop of Pretoria that the Class Areas Bill is a measure that 
treats solemn engagements as a scrap of paper. How serious are the 
heart searchings on these lines is shown by the Cape Times' efforts to 
explain away the justice of the Bishop’s condemnation. 

In these circumstances the action of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 
tion, “ retaliating ” upon South African citizens in India, is simply mis- 
chievous, but the ballot giving place to a discussion of the South African 
question in*the Assembly on the 28th of this month we heartily welcome. 
It should usefully centralise discussion in India in the proper forum and 
the pccasion should be utilised to clear up a lot of misguided opininions 
finding vent in the press and elsewhere. We hope the House* will show 
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that it can rise to the height and dignity of an important occasion as well 
as the first Assembly more than once did. Members gave such a proof 
in Simla in September, when their leaders refrained from raising a debate 
lest it should do harm to the delicate negotiations in progress. We 
could offer no better help to the mover of the somewhat roughly drafted 
resolution now tabled than to remind him of the Viceroy’s wise advice 
that a good case never suffers through moderate statement. We cannot 
expect Government in replying to him to open their hearts in the same 
way as unofficial members, in their position of greater freedom and less 
responsibility, can do, but we hope they will make a reply that will not 
only be a response to the Resolution but will carry comfort to the pent-up 
human passion which the behaviour of the Union Government has aroused 
throughout the land. After that, we should like a motion from the 
unofficial side to refer the Resolution to the Standing Emigration Com- 
mittee, with the party leaders added to it as in Simla, so that there may 
be private consultation between Government and the unofficial benches 
and as the outcome of that the drafting of an amendment to the original 
Resolution which will set forth to the Empire and to the world a concise 
and worthy statement of the Indian case. 

We doubt whether many in India realise how impossible is the right- 
ing of the South African situation by a mere stroke of the pen or visualise 
the greatness of the Imperial problem which it has forced into prominence. 
The beginning of the trouble we may accept to be the innate racial hos- 
tility of the Boers to which the Union Government’s Asiatic Commission 
pointed in 1921 . The imperial Government knew of and provided against 
this year earlier, by insisting on the inclusion in the Union Constitution 
of a provision specifically limiting the rights of the Union in the internal 
management of its affairs when they affected Asiatics. Circumstances 
have since then through the operation of economic forces brought the 
British settlers in the Dominion so closely into line with Boer sentiment 
that the Imperial Government when faced with the question whether or 
not to interfere in behalf of the Indians have found discretion the better 
part of valour. They have not ever seen their way to stop their Governor 
Genera* from setting his hand, in assent, to measures that break faith 
with India. When the Imperial Government thus find themselves unable 
to play an effective part, in a dispute between one section of the King’s 
Dominions and another, with the result that events which would be 
mischievous to the whole Imperial family may be allowed to happen 
there is evidently something seriously wrong in the imperial organisation. 
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We are hearing suggestions that Tndia should appeal to the League of 
Nations. That, of course, is worse than wrong. The appeal lies to the 
British League of Nations, that is to the Imperial Conference. The 
proposition raises terrific issues. But the Conference has hitherto in 
this very complicated emigration question, dealt honourably with india 
and we trust that Indian leaders will take care to avoid estranging the 
sentiment of imperial cousinship which it has hitherto extended to them. 
This South African question is not the only one which has recently arisen 
from imperfect imperial organisation. The urgent need of an early 
meeting of the Conference to unravel several complications is constantly 
under debate. The issues call for patience, patience and again patience , 
and meanwhile, as the scene where the battle for Indian rights is being 
fought is obviously South Africa, the duty of India towards her children 
there is to bear up the hands of those who are struggling in their behalf 
by negotiation with the Union Government and by public argument 
with the people of the Union and to avoid weakening them by impulsive 
indiscretions. 


:o: 

The following is the leading article from the “ Bombay Chronicle ” 
of the 16th January 1920: — 

The Last Ditch. 

The proceedings of the public meeting held yesterday to protest 
against the South African oppression were characterised by painful 
restraint. The organisers were anxious that the demonstration should 
be blameless and decorous, and they are entitled to a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that the speeches were delivered in moderate key. Mr. Jinnah, 
however, presented the incongruity of dialectical protests after the futility 
of forty years; indeed, the general sentiment was that Indians should 
frame a programme of action in view of the obduracy of the South African 
Government and the silent collusion of the Imperial Government. In 
the ultimate analysis of constitutional relationship and racial antipathy, 
we cannot minimise the responsibility of the British Government. The 
South African deputation appealed to India for the protection of Indians 
against th§ persec ution, b?it in it there is the desperate monotony of past 
experiences. As His Highness the Aga Khan pointed out, we have for 
forty years protested against the growing harassment^ of our brethren 
abroad and it is difficult to recall the inr idents*of remonstrance without 
losing heart on the eve of the last and most critical struggle. If anything. 
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the Indians have m tbeir peril under-stated their claims. Instead of 
giving a final statement of their irreducible demand, they have been 
asking for a round table conference to discuss the issues. A conference 
involves no commitments, and the refusal of the Union Government 
to entertain the proposal marks their hideous stubborness against 
all suggestions of compromise. Speaking in the South African Parlia- 
ment, Dr. Malan confessed that the object of the Bill was to reduce the 
Indian community. With the object thus flagrantly avowed, it is diffi- 
cult to rely on the arts of persuasion. The Union Government seem to 
be so set upon their evil course that they are afraid of facing contrary 
facts in straight negotiations. Let it be observed that Mr. C. I. Andrews, 
in his despatches, does not harp upon the efficacy of a round table confer- 
ence without some concurrence of principles. The policy of the South 
African Whites is to exterminate the Indian and to exploit the African 
with a free hand, and we see encouragement in the recognition of the 
“natives” that the Asiatic is incidental^ fighting for their own interests. 
We are for a life and death contest, and what the meeting has done 
is to suggest a deputation to England while pledging India to the full 
support of their brethren in South Africa during the struggle that is 
imminent. 

Dr. Abdurahman’s statement was cogent and convincing, and it 
was a timely answer to the Cape press which had launched upon the 
business of explaining away the obligations of the Gandhi-Smuts Agree- 
ment. The white community is perfectly safe in abiding by the Agree- 
ment and it is arrant greed to represent the existence of the Indian as 
a trespass on South Africa. The Indian in Natal had been invited as 
a guest of honour, and when the province was on the verge of arid 
bankruptcy the Indian rescued it. South African history refutes the 
mendacious after thoughts of the white exploiter. Morally the domiciled 
Indian has as much right to pursue his peaceful avocations as any unit 
of the scourings of Europe. The Indian is no trespasser but a citizen 
whose contribution is at least as vital and authentic as that of the Euro- 
pean squatter. The meaning of segregation, residential and commercial, 
was lucidly explained by Dr. Abdurahman, and his description of 
calculated tyranny thoroughly warrants the censure of Bishop Talbot. 
The South African dislikes the condemnation of religious 'testimony. 
While he tries to wriggle out of General Smuts’ compact, he chafes at tho 
exposure of his selfishnesg by the canons of his own faith, and therefore 
Mr. AndreVs and Bishop Talbot are being advised to give pulpit homilies 
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without any allusion to the iniquity of current practice. Is early three 
thousand years ago, an attempt was made in the northern region of 
Africa to keep a slave population. The Pharroabs of the Oppression 
decreed that the sons of their Hebrew-serfs should be slaughtered in order 
to keep them reduced on Dr. Malan’s principle of safety. The attempt 
failed and the story is a commonplace among preachers whom the South 
Africans petulantly want to keep sermonising. We are grateful for the 
testimony of men like Bishop Talbot, which goes a long way to corrobo- 
rate the account of the South African deputation. Think of the humi- 
liation of Indians being driven from pillar to post, by the trick of 
proclaiming deproclaiming and re-proclaiming areas. It is a deliberate 
attempt to concert the extermination of a section of the community for 
the aggrandisement of another; it is the policy of massacre in disguised 
and diffused form. 

Mr. Jinnah asked whether we were not past the stage of deadening 
remonstrance. The delegation to England may do somo good, but 
South Africa is bent on her course of despoliation. Two things a delega- 
tion may be able to achieve: the first to persuade British statesmen that 
the occasion justifies the use of the Imperial veto; and the second to 
•impress upon honest Britishers that it is India’s impotence at home 
that is at the root of her humiliation abroad. With regard to the first 
plank of propaganda, the resolution of yesterday’s meeting was right and 
pertinent. The provocation of South Africa has been so great that a 
firmer demand is justified, but tentatively the proposal of constitutional 
veto is a valid expedient. The case for intervention is further strength- 
ened by the discussion of Imperial conferences that Indians already domi- 
ciled should be safeguarded from persecution. To say that the problem 
is economic, is a scholarly way of camouflaging the race-arrogance behind 
the propaganda. If Indians are underpaid, the solution is to standardise 
wages at a high level instead of decimating a loyal, industrious and well- 
behaved population. The second plank is really the most vital, and Mr* 
Homiman drew attention to the attainment of self-respect in India as the 
avenue of esteem overseas. Dominated and despised in India, the Indian 
is treated with scant respect in the Colonies; and from the determina- 
tion*of Indian’s in South Africa, we wish w e had more of that indomitable 
type in Tndia itself. The public meeting pledged itself to the support of 
Indians in the imminent struggle. Mr. Jinnah said “ Do not yield,” 
but when it comes to our turn to help, we should not be content with mere 
vociferation. As race-arrogance is a common trait of the Britisher 
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whether at home or in the Colonies, we should be prepared for bold 
action in India to synchronise with the struggle of Indians in South 
Africa ; else our assurances to the South African will be condemned as 
ornate mockery. 

o 

(From the “Indian Daily Mail” of the 16th January 1926.) 

BOMBAY’S PROTEST MEETING. 

Dr. Abdurahman, the leader of the Indian delegation from South 
Africa, described the public meeting held at the Excelsior Theatre yester- 
day as magnificent. That description was literally true. The large 
theatre was packed from floor to ceiling by people of all castes and com- 
munities in Bombay. On the platform were the leaders of every school 
of politics. The chair was taken by His Highness the Aga Khan, who, 
himself above all politics, occupies in Indian public life a position of 
unique and uniting influence which is acknowledged by all parties. The 
problems realting to Indians outside India have always engaged his 
deepest interest, and as he has seen their actual condition with his own 
eyes in different parts of the world, his pronouncements on the subject 
always been characterised by a vivid personal touch not possible 
to those whose information has not been obtained first-hand . His address 
at Friday’s meeting was a conspicuous illustration of this quality. He 
referred to the first meeting at which he presided thirty years ago in 
Bombay to protest against the treatment of Indians in South Africa and 
the many subsequent occasions in which he had participated in the effort 
to secure civilised treatment for our fellow-countrymen abroad. In 
weighty and forceful phrases he showed that the ill-treatment to which 
Indians were subjected in South Africa, was not due to any defects of 
theirs, but to race and trade jealousy on the part of the white colonists. 
\Ve earnestly trust that his appeal will not be lost upon those who have 
the guidance of White oi>iuion in South Africa. Notwithstanding the 
long tale of injustices which he recounted, his Highness still believes that 
the white men out there have a conscience. And we believe he is right. 
The recent emphatic protest of the Bishop of Pretoria against the contem- 
plated anti-Indian legislation is an articulate expression of that conscience, 
and we too cherish the hope that once it is roused, it wijl see that justice 
is done to Indians. 

Some people ask, aqd more than one speaker at the meeting asked, 
what was the good of our protest when the South African white politi- 
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cians are resolved to oust the Indians from that part of the Empire. 
The answer to the question is simple. The politician is a creature ot 
circumstances. "We do not think that either General HeTtzog or General 
Smuts approves of the persecution of Indians in his conscience. Indeed, 
General Smuts at least has expressed for Indian culture and civilisation 
a very high regard. On one memorable occasion, in reply to an inter- 
ruption at a public meeting, he declared that there were Indians the 
latchets of whose shoes many of them were unworthy to unloose. It 
is impossible to think that he does not realise the injustice of the proposed 
anti-Indian measure. But he is a politician who has to hold his own 
against other politicians, which he cannot do unless he sings to the 
prevailing popular tune at the moment. If the conscience of the white 
masses is touched and a different and more reasonable frame of mind 
induced in them, these very politicians will become the most anxious 
agents for undoing the mischief wrought by recent anti-Indian measures 
in South Africa. Our protests have, therefore, a specific and concrete 
value, which is enhanced, and not decreased, by their being couched in 
restrained and dignified language. Our purpose is to convince and to 
persuade and not to denounce and hurt the susceptibilities of the white 
t people of South Africa. While on this point, we should not omit to 
express our high appreciation of the great work which Mr. 0. F. Andrews 
is doing for us in South Africa. The ringing protest of the Bishop of 
Pretoria is in large part due to him. Mr. Andrews’ greatest service, 
however, is that he has compelled, by hi3 writings in the British and 
South African Press, the supporters of the anti-Indian policy to come 
into the open and defend their position by arguments, which till now they 
have disdained to do. A matter which has become the subject of dis- 
cussion is no longer sacrosanct. The South African Whites having 
stepped into the arena must sooner or later submit to the verdict of human 
reason on the issues involved. So long as they refused to discuss their 
Indian policy on its merits, wo were helpless Nov that Mr. Andrews 
has forced them into discussion, they can no longer take refuge in their 
constitutional right to do as they please in their own country. 

One of the South African Ministers recently told a deputation that 
Indian leaders wxre only using the grievances of their countrymen in 
the Dominion as $awns in a political game. They wanted to get Swaraj 
for themselves, he said, and they were merely exploiting South African 
Indians for that selfish end. Even if this was a* true statement of facts, 
there would be nothin^ for us to ashamed of. If India becomes self- 
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governing, the benefits which would accrue therefrom will not be confined 
to Indians in this country. They will extend in the same or even greater 
measure to Indians abroad. It is, however, worthy of note in view of 
the South African Minister's taunt, that, with a single exception, none 
of the many speakers at the public meeting even glanced at this aspect 
of the grievances of South African Indians. Some of them spoke of the 
conflict between the white and the coloured races which the anti-Indians 
jjolicy of the Boer-British Dominion is calculated to precipitate. Some 
others spoke of the struggle as but an aspect of the age-long conflict 
between East and West, Asia and Europe. Yet others referred to the im- 
minent danger to the British Commonwealth inherent in the persecution 
of the people of one part of it by those of another part of it. But none 
of them even alluded to any bearing which the South African Indian’s 
grievances may have upon the aspiration for self-government in India. 
The absolute disinterestedness of the whole proceedings raised them high 
beyond the taint of any self-regard ing political motive. The Bombay 
meeting, we hope, will be the precursor of many similar meetings through- 
out the country, conducted in the same spirit of faith, hope and charity. 
It may be that, in the wisdom of Providence, the South African question 
is being pressed upon the attention of the people of India as a rebuke 
to the petty caste and communal dissensions which play so large and 
disastrous a part in our public life. The union of all parties, illustrated 
at the meeting, to get justice done to cur people in South Africa, may 
well be the starting point of a new and beneficent era in our internal 
politics. If this happens, we shall have good cause to thank tho South 
African Whites for shaming us into unity. We trust that the South 
African Government and the British Government will not fail to realize 
the deep significance of the various speeches made at Friday’s meeting. 
It is in their power by judicious compromise even at this moment to 
allay the growing indignation in this country and restore among the 
Indian people the belief in the innate sense of justice and fair-play of 
the British people. Delay may mean the irrevocable loss of a great 
opportunity. 

o 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN DEPUTATION. 

Representation to the Viceroy. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received the South African Indian De- 
putation headed by Dr. Abdurahman on Saturday, the 19th December 
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1925, at Calcutta. The following iB the full text of the statemen t 
submitted by the Deputation: — 

To 

His Excellency the Right Honourable 

RUFUS DANIEL ISAACS, EARL OF READING, 
P.C.,G.C.B., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., K.C.V.O., 4c., 

Viceroy and Govern or- General of India. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, A. Abdurahman, J. W. Godfrey, Amod Bayat, 
Sorabjee Rustomjee, V. S. C. Pather, Bhawani Dayal, and A. A. Mirza, 
delegates of the South African Indian Congress, duly appointed at the 
fifth session held in Capetown on 9th November, 1 925, desire to thank 
Your Excellency for receiving the deputation, and respectfully beg to 
submit to you a short statement of the present position of Indians in 
South Africa and of the e fleet of the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
and Registration (Further Provision) Bill on their future status. 

Sir, you will, doubtless, recollect that you were pleased in March, 
1922, to receive a deputation of South African Indians, supported by Sir 
Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy and other prominent and influential leaders of Indian 
public opinion. That deputation not only placed before Your Excellency 
very fully the position of Indians as it existed then, but they also rtated 
that, in the light of the sustained and irrational anti- Asiatic campaign 
in South Africa, the Indians viewed the future outlook with the gravest 
apprehension. 

We feel assured that Your Excellency has since then watched with 
more than ordinary care the trend of South African legislation; that 
you are acquainted with and have viewed with disapprobation the pro- 
mulgation of two Provincial Ordinances which quite recently deprived 
Indians of the Municipal and Township franchise in Natal, and the adop- 
tion of other Ordinances which place further restrictions on their trading 
and proprietary rights. Convinced that Your Excellency knows all this, 
and being aware that you have also kept in close touch with the South 
African Government, we feel that it would almost be an act of supere- 
rogation to restate the case of Indians as it exists to-day. 

Nevertheless, Sir, permit us to summarise briefly our existing griev- 
ances. This will show up more glaringly the impossibility of Indians 
to survive and retain their manhood under any further imposition of 
restrictions, and, moreover, it will emphasise more fully and clearly the 
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dire effects on them of the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill— the Bill which has driven us, as 
a last resource, to seek your aid in the calamity which stares us in the 
face and which threatens to overwhelm the whole Indian community* 
Briefly then the position is as follows. 

Cape Provint-e. 

In the Cape Province there are approximately 8,000 Indians, who 
enjoy equally with other non-Europeans both the parliamentary and the 
municipal franchise. No restrictions have so far been placed upon them 
which do not also apply equally to other non Europeans. They are still 
free to purchase fixed property, to trade and to reside where they choose ; 
and, except that applications by them for permits to trade are frequently 
refused solely because they are Indians, as was pointed out by the Asiatic 
Inquiry Commission of 1921 , we are glad to say Indians have no complaint 
to make either against Europeans in that Province or the Government. 

Orange Free State. 

In the Orange Free State there are only about 200 Indians, who 
were allowed to enter that Province on the strict understanding that they , 
remained in the domestic service of Europeans. Immigration on any 
other condition is strictly forbidden. 

The Transvaal 

The Transvaal has a population of approximately 12.000 Indians. 
They have never enjoyed either the parliamentary or the municipal 
franchise, and they are prohibited by Act 3 of 18^5 and Act 37 of 1919 
from acquiring immovable property. So far however, there has been 
little difficulty in obtaining tradiug licences. But in 192.7 the Provincial 
Council passed the General Dealer* Control Ordinance, which, according 
to the Administrator, is intended to regulate, control and restrict the 
granting of licences to Asiatics in future. The effect of the Ordinance 
has not yet been felt by the Indian community. But in view of the 
manner in which a similar law is being administered in the Cape Province 
where the anti- Asiatic feeling is comparatively njild, we have no hesita- 
tion in predicting that very few or no new licences will be granted in 
future. Furthermore, the Ordinance has been made rctrospecthe. All 
licences, therefore, issued siucc July 192.7, wUl in 1920 be regarded as 
new licences and w'll probably be refused when riiey come uj) for renew al, 
and in the case of refusal of new licences, there is no right of appeal. 
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Natal has an Indian population of about 140,000 of whom a large 
proportion are bom in the country, being descendants of those who by 
their labour and industry transformed that Province from a wilderness 
into a garden. In the year 1896, Indians were deprived without the 
slightest justification of their Parliamentary Franchise, but no restric- 
tion was placed upon them with respect to the ac quisition of fixed pro- 
perty or the right to trade and to reside where they chose. In 1908, 
however, the Natal Legislature passed two drastic measures: one was 
designed to stop the issue of new trading licences to Asiatics forthwith 
and the other to prevent the renewal of existing licences after 1918. 
These measures, needless to say, did not receive the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s assent, and the trading rights of Indians were left undisturbed. 

Thus, Sir, when the deputation waited upon you in 1922, although 
Indians experienced some difficulty in obtaining new licences to trade, 
and despite the fact that they suffered many minor indignities as a result 
of vexatious and restrictive regulations then in operation, ne\ ertheless 
they still enjoyed the full municipal and township franchise equal with 
Europeans, and they still retained the right to own fixed property and to 
reside where they chose without let or hinderance. 

Since then a change for the worse has taken place. Three Provincial 
Ordinances, the provisions of which are intended to be applied to the 
Indian community almost exclusively, have received the assent of the 
Govemor-General-in-Counr*il, despite vert strong protests against them. 
Two of these Ordinances, namely, the Boroughs Ordinance of 1924 and 
the Townships Franchise Amendment Ordinance, 1925, taken together 
by one stroke of the pen, deprive all Indian* of their municipal and town- 
ship franchise rights respectively, although they possess the necessary 
qualifications, if their names are not already on the voters’ roll. By a 
further clause in the first ol these Ordinances, Municipalities have the 
power to prohibit the ownership or occupation or both of unalienated 
municipal lands by persons of Asiatic descent. The third Ordinance 
namely, the Rural Dealers Licensing Ordinance, creates Boards whose 
duty it is to consider all applications for licences to trade. Against the 
decision of the Board in the case of new applications as well as applica- 
tions for transfer from one premises to another, there is no right of appeal. 
As this Ordinance is specially designed to restrict trading by Asiatics, 
and as it is administered in that spirit, it is ,nofc difficult for Your 
Excellency to conceive how Indians are suffering thereunder. 

24 
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From this brief and consequently inadequate summary of the 
oppressive and differential laws in operation to-day in South Africa, 
it will be seen that further restrictions have been placed on Indians^after 
the interview of 1922, and that the fears which Indians then entertained 
had been well-founded. But, Sir, we^aro to have no respite, and once 
again we are confronted with an outlook that seems even darker and 
more dismal. As if the cumulative effect of the many irksome regula- 
tions, the indignities we suffer, the curtailment of our rights, the abridg- 
ment of our privileges — as if the cumulative effect, of all these was nc/ L 
sufficient to crush the Indians in time, a section of Europeans are pro- 
secuting their one sided and unjust racial warfare with such intensity 
and vigour as to convince us that they will not halt until they reach a 
point just short of wholesale extermination of Indians. 

In response to the clamourous demands of these racialists, the Union 
Government introduced last Session into Parliament, and have promised 
to place on the Statute Books during the forthcoming Session, what is 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigration Restriction (Further 
Provision', Bill, vliich, as Your Excellency knows, is the primary, if not 

the sole cause, of our having been deputed to seek your aid in the hour 
of need. 

The Bill on the face of it is pure “ Class Legislation.” That it is 
intended to be administered solely against Indians, is quite clear from the 
fact that all other Non-Europeans, namely. Cape Coloureds, Natives, 
Malays, Mauritian Creoles, and St. Helenas arc exempted from its opera- 
tion. Its object, as is plainly stated, is to drive Indians into locations 
or areas, reduce them to Industrial serfs and thus ultimately hunt them 
out of South Africa. This is clear not only from the various sections o 
the Bill itself, but also from the speech of the Minister who, when introduc- 
ing it into Parliament, said c ' that the Bill frankly starts from the general 
supposition that the Indian as a race in this country is an alien element in 
the population, and that no solution of this question will be acceptable 
to the country unless it results in a very considerable reduction of 
the Indian population in this country.” 

The principle of compulsory segregation for trading and residential 
purposes which is distinctly laid down in the Bill is one which the Indian 
community cannot, nay dare not, accept. Your Excellency assured the 
deputation of 1922 that you also were opposed to the principle of segre- 
gation and you inspire^ the Indian community in South Africa and the 
people ol India with hope when you expressed yourself thus: C! They 
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{the Indian Government) are equally at one with you in the objection 
you take to the commission’s suggestion regarding voluntary segregation, 
whether residential or commercial.* * It is not difficult, therefore, for 
Your Excellency to gauge the bitterness and intensity of the feeling in 
South Africa against this Bill. 

We desire also to state that the conditions which prevail in “ loca- 
tions 99 in which natives are compelled to live in many parts of the Union 
are appalling, due in every instance to the neglect on the part of Munici- 
palities to supply and attend to the essential services requisite for a 
healthy and clean life. The Asiatic Inquiry Commission of 1921 reported 
against segregation as follows: — “ We find ourselves wholly unable to 
support the policy of repression which was advocated by some of the 
witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of Asiatics in locations and similar 
restrictive measures would result eventually in reducing them to helotry. 
Such measures, apart from their injustice and inhumanity, would degrade 
the Asiatic and react upon the European. 5 * Moreover, the Bill is in 
violation of the spirit and intention of the Gandhi- Smuts Settlement; 
for it was understood that no further anti-Tndian legislation w 7 ould be 
imposed and that the then existing laws would be administered in a just 
manlier with due regard to vested rights. 

For these reasons alone the Indian community cannot accept the Bill 

Furthermore, the tightening up of the Immigration laws, the inter- 
ference with the trading rights, and new restrictions with regard to ac- 
quiring ownership of land and acquiring leases, and the utter disregard 
of vested rights — all these taken together constitute such a formidable 
catalogue of new injustices that Indians ore sure to be crushed under its 
weight. There is also no doubt that the clauses relating to the ownership 
of land, renewal of leases and of trading rights will spell financial ruin to 
the Indian community . 

After the first reading of the Bill, the Indian community in the Union 
of South Africa, through the South African Indian Congress, passed the 
two following resolutions: — 

1. That the South African Indian Congress in conference views 
with alarm the Areas Reservation and Immigration (Further 
Provi^on) Bill which is in violation of the 191 4 Ghandi-Smuts 
Agreement, and which has for its object the compulsory 
segregation of Indians, deprivation of their proprietary rights 
and the ultimate elimination of the Indian community as 
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openly declared by the Minister of Interior, and begs to submit 
to the Government that on a matter of principle the Indian 
community of South Africa opposes this Bill in toto. 

2. That this Congress urges upon the Union Government to 
consent to a Round Table Conference of representatives of 
the Union and Imperial Governments, the representatives 
of India, the Indian Government and representatives of the 
South African Indian Congress to consider the whole j»osition 
of the Indians here and arrive at an honourable settlement. 

These resolutions were presented by a deputation to the Minister 
of Interior on the 16th November 1925, who replied that he was not 
prepared to depart from the principle of the Bill; that as all political 
parties in the Union were unanimous on the Bill, he hoped to have it 
placed on the Statute Book, and that he was unable to state what final 
view either the Union Government or Your Excellency's Government 
would take in regard to the Round Table Conference as the matter was 
under discussion. 

Our object to-day is, therefore, to impress upon the Indian Govern- 
ment the urgency o' securing the Union Government’s consent to a Round 
Table Conference in terms of the resolution aforementioned. 

We would point out that even if this Bill does not become law, there 
still remains unsolved the question of Franchise Rights, Immigration r 
Education, Trading Licences, etc., and these are questions that call for 
an early solution. 

The Indian community have at all times been law-abiding and are 
prepared even now to submit to any and all laws to which all other 
sections are made amenable. They have always been prepared to assist 
by every means to promote the welfare and progress of the Union. 

We beg to place before Your Excellency our demands as law-abiding 
and respectful citizens of the Union, and as South Africans, to restore to 
us in the Cape Province and Natal the political rights of which we have 
been deprived, and to grant to us full political and civic rights in the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State as enjoyed by the other com- 
munities of the Union. This ^ill be one of the means of solving the 
Indian problem in South Africa. 

In the event of the Union Government not acceding to the request 
for a Round Table Conference and forcing the Bill through Parliament 
insipte of* Your Excellency’s and our objections, then we would respect- 
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fully ask you to secure tlie King Emperor's disallowance of the Bill in 
terms of Section 65 of the South Africa Act, failing which to appeal to 
the League of Nations as the Bill contravanes the spirit and intention 
of Clause XXTIT of the Covenant of the League of Nations to which the 
Indian Government is a signatory. 

In conclusion, we again beg to thank Your Excellency for granting 
us this interview and sincerely pray that Your Excellency's efforts to 
secure for the South African Indians a status consistent with the honour 
and dignity of the Indian nation will be crowned with success. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

A. ABDURAHMAN, 

J. W. GODFREY, 

AMOD BAYAT, 

SORABJEE RUSTOMJEE, 

V. S. C. PATHER, 

BHAWANI DAYAL, 

A. A. MIRZA. 

THE VICEROY’S REPLY. 

Dr; Abdurahman and Gentlemen, — I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you here to day*and of discussing the grave situation 
to which you have referred in your petition and observations* T have 
read and examined an advance copy of your petition with great care and 
have listened with deep interest to the further observations with which 
you have now laid it before me. Let me assure you that I have watched 
the position of Indian? in South Africa with axniety and sympathy for 
so me years past and have taken all measures as opportunity offered from 
time to time which appeared to me and my Government calculated to 
ameliorate their condition, i am deeply grieved at the present situation. 
It is natural that you should seek to ascertain at first hand in India the 
feelings of the people and the Government of India on these questions 
and to fortify ycwir cause with what you will undoubtedly carry away 
with you — the warm sympathy of the people and the Government of 
India. Great indignation has been felt and expressed in India and public, 
opinion has been deeply pained. 
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Round Table Conference. 

It has been observed with apprehension that in introducing the Bill, 
Indians have been described a3 an alien element in the population of the 
Dominion, and intentions have been expressed of solving the problem 
by securing a very considerable reduction in the Indian population of 
the Union. Your deputation lays stress, and rightly so, on the necessity 
for a round table conference. This suggestion has been repeatedly pressed 
by me and my Government since it was first put forward by Mr. Thomas 
during his visit to Soutli Africa. We urged the Government of South 
Africa in addition to agree to our despatching a deputation to South 
Africa to ascertain facts regarding the economic conditions of Indians 
and the effect upon them of the contemplated legislation so that we might 
be in the best position to make representation concerning these measures 
based on accurate local and latest information regarding the situation. 
Our concrete proposals regarding the deputation to that Government 
were made on the 9th October last and accepted by the Government on 
the 10th November. We at once took steps to constitute a deputation and 
informed the Government of South Africa that we were despatching it 
on the 25th November. The first information of your deputation which 
we received was in a Reuter’s telegram of the 39th November. The 
decision to send the Government deputationwas thus reached before we 
had heard of your deputation. We attribute importance to our depu- 
tation both because of the information it may be expected to procure 
and because we desired to lose no time in taking advantage of the assent 
of the Union Government to its visit. Although in many respects it 
would undoubtedly have been preferable if these two deputations had 
not crossed each other, yet there is no real duplication of functions, as 
we once apprehended, in a deputation from the Government of this 
country visiting South Africa at the same time as a deputation from 
Indians in South Africa visits Tndia. The more light can be shed on this 
difficult question the better. The fuller the understanding the more 
likely that some avenue may be found to remedy the situation. I and 
my Government greatly hope that the deputation we have sent to South 
Africa may collect facts and make suggestions which may serve as a 
basis for fresh proposals on lines to which the Union Government may be 
disposed to agree. We also confidently expect that your deputation may 
help us with some constructive suggestions of value to the same end. 
I fully understand the depth of the feeling by which your community 
and Indian opinion generally is exercised. 
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fi I cannot consider the prospects hopeless.” 

I do not under rate the strength of the apprehensions you entertain. 
Nevertheless, whilst it is natural that you should present your case with 
considerable vigour, it must be remembered that the issue is now in 
South Africa. South Africa is a Dominion. Its Parliament has full 
powers to pass legislation regarding its internal affairs. Feeling in South 
Africa is naturally sensitive to interference from outside in these affairs 
I have never in my experience known a good case to suffer by sober 
presentment. I and my Government emphatically held that we have 
a right to make representation regarding a measure prejudicial to Indians 
domiciled in South Africa. It is a duty from which we shall never shrink 
and we claim that our views should be heard and considered. We have 
reason to know that our right to make representations and be heard is 
not disputed by the Union Government. Indeed, I gratefully acknow- 
ledge that they have on various occasions given effect to our suggestions . 
At the same time we recognise that the position of that Government 
must be respected and that no claim can be sustained by us of a right to 
interfere in their domestic affairs. Should the Union Government be 
unable in the end to accede to our request, we reserve to ourselves freedom 
to take such action as may seem desirable in the circumstances of the 
case. We have always kept His Majesty’s Government fully informed 
through the Secretary of State for India of the strength of feeling in 
India on the question of Asiatic legislation in the Union and of our own 
views on these questions. I cannot consider the prospects hopeless. 1 
believe that the Union Government will givo careful consideration 
to our views, based as they are on facts and equitable consideration. 

It is evident that in the absence of Indian franchise the Union 
Government recognise that they have a special responsibility for Indians 
in South Africa. The present Unionhave not yet carried any Anti-Asiatic 
legislation. The Colour Bar Bill was rejected by the Senate. The fate 
of the present Bill is still undeeidecl. Let me remind you that I and my 
Government have carefully watched all proposals in the past for anti- 
Asiatic legislation. We have kept the Union fully apprised of Indian 
sentiments regarding these measures and of the objections to them. 
Thqy have just received our representatives with the greatest courtesy, 
and I gladly acknowledge that in the past, action has frequently been 
taken to meet our suggestions regarding specific measures. 

I am not sure that it is generally recognised that the Union Govern- 
ment have from time to time to meet representations made by my Gov- 
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ernment and the extent to which our protests and representations have 
achieved some success. Let me give a few instances. First as regards 
Draft Ordinances to amend the Natal Townships Law of 1881 in such a 
way as to deprive Indians of the township franchise, various drafts were 
introduced in 1921, 1922, 1922 and 1924 and regarding each in turn the 
Government of India cabled representations. The Governor-General- 
in-Council withheld assent to the first, reserved the second and fourth 
for further consideration and the third was not proceeded with. The 
fifth Ordinance of 1925 received the sanction of the Governor-General 
in ^Council before our representations reached him. In 1925 also a Draft 
Ordinance to consolidate the Natal Townships Law was introduced which 
would have had the effect of disenfranchising Indians already on the 
electoral roll of townships. In response to our representations we have 
been informed that the ordinance is standing over until next y car and that 
when it is proceeded with the francliise of Indians at present on the 
voter’s roll will be adequately safeguarded. Again, as regards the Natal 
Boroughs Ordinance of 1925 we cabled representations. The Governor- 
General in -Council at first reserved the Bill for further consideration 
but ultimately assented on the ground that they were unwilling to curtail 
the pow er of a provincial council to deal with a purely domestic legisla- 
tion. Another instance is the Natal Bural Dealers’ Licensing Ordinance. 
Various Drafts were introduced all of which were likely to affect adversely 
the trading rights of Indians. The Governor-General-in-Council with- 
held assent to the Draft of 1921. reserved for consideration the Draft of 
1922 and assented to the Draft of 1923 after explaining how far he had 
been able to go in meeting our wishes. In the case of the Durban Land 
Alienation Ordinance of 1 922 we cabled representations. The Governor- 
General-in-Council assented but instructed the Administrator in Natal 
to satisfy himself before approving racial restrictions in land sales that 
Asiatics were given reasonable opportunity for acquiring adequate re- 
sidential sites. Take finally the Areas Reservation and Immigrations 
and Registration (Further Provision) Bill, 1925. The position is that the 
Government of India have already telegraphed very full representations 
regarding this Bill which they consider of the utmost importance and 
have received an assurance that their representations will receive the 
earnest consideration of the Ministers. It may also be noted that the 
Government of India have addressed a detailed despatch containing 
their views on the Asiatic Enquiry Commission’s Report, 1921 . This 
despatch has given rise to a long correspondence in the course of which 
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the Union Government have explained their general policy towards 
Asiatics. We are still engaged in discussion, I freely admit that in 
some cases the representations of my Government have been unavailing, 
as for example in the Natal Public Health Committee's Ordinance (1925). 
In the case of the South African Mines and Works Amendment Act of 
1925 also we made representations, and though some changes were in- 
troduced to meet Asiatic susceptibilities, the principle of the Bill remained 
unchanged. Fortunately, however, the Bill w r as rejected in the 
Senate. In the case of the Class Areas Bill of 1924 we have also made 
representations but the Bill lasped owing to the dissolution of the Union 
Parliament. 

I have said enough to show that I and my Government, though not 
always successful, have been able to achieve something in the past and 
have every reason to believe that the Union Government will give the 
closest consideration to any proposals we may decide to put forward. 
Our deputation in South Africa is working to provide us with material 
to make and support our representations. We look to you also and 
shall welcome any constructive suggestions you are able to give us. The 
member of my Government in charge of this subject, Sir Mohammed 
Habibullah, and the Secretary of the Department, Mr. Kwbank, are 
present here to-day. I invite you to keep in close touch with them and 
give your views as regards all clauses of the Bill and their effect upon 
Indians. This is not the place to go into the question of details but it is 
important that they should hear your views upon these questions also. 
You may be assured that any detailed criticisms of the Bill you may have 
to offer will be most carefully examined by them both. I and my 
Government will welcome your assistance in giving through them concrete 
illustrations of the manner in which specific provisions adversely affect 
the position of Indians. As I hope I have already made clear to you, 
you may rely on receiving a very sympathetic hearing from the officers 
of my Government. We shall carefully and anxiously consider the best 
course to follow. It would be premature on my part to attempt to indi- 
cate the exact measures we may adopt, but you may confidently count 
on my warm personal interest in your difficulties and on the sincere 
desire of my Government to find a way to remedy those anxieties by which 
you are ndw oppressed. You may already be aware, and if not let me 
assure you, that whatever the differences that may exist in India on 
other political questions, there is unanimity of opinion regarding the 
position of Indians in South Africa. I and my Government believe that 
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any representations that may be made and any action that may be taken 
in the interests of India and the Empire on behalf of Indians in South 
Africa will have the whole-hearted support of the people. No course 
which can legitimately and consitutionally be taken will be left unex- 
plored and all reasonable measures calculated to ameliorate the situation 
will be taken. 

The following is the concluding portion of Dr. Abdurahman's 
speech, which he delivered in submitting his Deputation’s address to 
the Viceroy: — 

“ Compare the position of the Indians to-day with that of the “ Out- 
landers” in the Transvaal in 1808. Their grievances vere nothing in 
comparison with what we suffer. The Indian grievances were made 
one of the causes for going to war. England must to-day take a firm 
stand. T am assured from what you, Sir, have seen in the statement and 
from what you know of the special grievances under which the Indians 
suffer, and from what you know of this Bill, that you yourself will to day 
say to me and to us that the Indians are already suffering enough and 
that they cannot bear any more. But we have not told you the whole 
of the horrible picture of the sufferings of the Indians under the many 
legislative enactments. Having been segregated in areas and prevented 
from adding and acquiring lands outside the areas, what are the Indians 
then to do? There were no educational facilities for the Indian children. 
The Government spent something like £6.000,000 on education and out 
of that vast amount I think something like nearly 4,000,000 are spent 
in the Transvaal, Natal and Orange Free State. But of this latter amount 
about £100,000 are spent on Indian and coloured education and £100,000 
on the native education. In the Cape, it is different. That province 
is more liberal. In the Orange Free State, to give you some idea of the 
attitude of some of the Europeans of every pound that is spent on 
education the huge sum of three farthings is spent on the non-European 
child: and nineteen shillings and eleven pence on the white child! 
There are parctically no educational facilities at all for the Indian child 
or for any other non-European chili to go beyond the sixth standard. 
To bar the Indian and other non -European child from learning a 
skilled trade, an Apprenticeship Act was passed, which says that before 
a child can be apprenticed in the printing trade he musfc have^assed 7th 
standard. So it is also in other trades. Tn some trades it has been fixed 
at the sixth standard and very few non-European children reach that 
standard because there are no educational facilities. Take again the 
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Liquor Law Amendment Bill. Here the Indians and the Natives are 
specially excluded from being employed on premises where liquor is 
manufactured, stored or sold. This is done because the Indians are the 
waiters in most of the big hotels, and in order to oust them from this work 
the Bill provides that no native or Indian shall be permitted to work in 
a place where liquor is manufactured, stored or where it is sold. Then 
comes the Colour Bar Bill, which was rejected by the Senate last session 
but which will be passed this session. Then, again, no Indian may bo 
in charge of a machine. I will not go into further details; hut I wish to 
say that there are so many restrictive laws that it is impossible for us 
to hope an honest living in the future. I think I have exhausted my 
time-limit. I know Your Excellency is exceedingly busy. You quite 
understand that we are coming all this distance, because we are compelled 
to seek your aid in this crisis. I am glad that Your Excellency is indulgent 
and has permitted me to amplify our statement. I now desire to say, 
in conclusion, that if India finds that she is impotent, that she cannot 
help us in South Africa, for some reason or other that she cannot, though 
she might wish to do so, and that if she had the power she would do so, 
I would go so far as to say that I interpret Your Excellency's views on 
# this point when I say that Your Government would do everything possible, 
if it could, to prevent this Bill from going through. I say if you are in 
such a position here that you cannot help us, if the position of Indians 
such, her relationship with the rest of the British Empire is such that 
she must submit and allow her sons to suffer, then I hope one of these 
days that relationship will be changed, so that India can speak as she 
ought to speak like a free man say: “ We will not allow our sons to be 
humiliated any longer because we have got the power to say no.” 

Your Excellency, we are going through this country and we are 
going to place our position fully before the Indians. We should go 
through the country and lay our position before the Indians in such a 
w ay that they will give you every support in anything that you might 
wish to do in bringing home to the South African Government, that if 
India were a free country to-day, if she were independent, she would 
not tolerate it for twenty four hours. I thank you again, Sir, for having 
granted me so much time to express our views; and we trust sincerely 
that it will*not he necessary for either the Indian Government or the 
Imperial Government to go to extremes in order to prevent this Bill from 
going through the X ) tiion Parliament and disgracing not only Indians on 
South Africa but the whole of the Indian Empire.” 
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THE VICEROY ON INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The following is an extract from the speech delivered by His 
Excellency Viceroy in opening the winter session of the Indian 
Legislature in Delhi: — (1926). 

Let me now turn to a question which I know is uppermost in the 
minds of the mcmebers of the Legislature, and which is causing me and 
my Government most anxious thought. I need not recapitulate the 
whole situation as regards the position of Indians in South Africa, but 
I may observe that out of the total number of the Indian community 
in South Africa, about one third, approximately 102,000, are South 
African born, and are the descendants of identured labourers in Natal, 
who were permitted to settle in the country on the expiration of their 
indentures. The^e people have made South Africa their home. I need 
not refer at length to the disabilities which have been imposed upon 
Indians in South Africa and are already in existence. They are of a 
serious and varied nature and embrace galling social disabilities, res- 
trictions on the acquisition of political and municipal franchise, except 
in the Gape, regulations regarding inter-provincial movements, licensing 
laws and restrictions on the acquisition of land. There has been con- 
tinuous progress in legislation in South Africa prejudicial to the position 
of Indians tending to make it increasing^ difficult for them to proper 
or even exist in the Dominion. Against this legislation my Government 
has made repeated representations with varying degrees of success. In 
reply to an address recently presented to me by a deputation from South 
Africa T have dwelt on the representations made by my Government 
regarding past legislation in some detail and I need not traverse this 
part of the history again. 

In addition to these disabilities further anti- Asiatic legislation bas 
been recently introduced and is now pending before the Union Parlia- 
ment. The purpose of this legislation is to empower urban authorities 
compulsorily to segregate Indians and to confine their rights of trading 
and of acquiring property to the limits of the areas assigned to them. 
The Bill also contains further restrictive provisions regarding the acquir- 
ing or leasing of land outside the coastal belt in Natal, immigration, 
importation of wives and families and inter provincial movements. 
The principle of segregation is not new. It was recognised by% Transvaal 
Act of 1885, but it was rigidly applied. Such locations as arose as a 
result of that Bill led thg Asiatic Committee to condemn the compulsory 
principle.’ Indian sentiment has always been strenously opposed to 
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compulsory segregation as inflicting a racial stigma. It is felt to be a 
breach of the Smuts Gandhi Agreement and a repudiation of a policy 
believed to have been established consequent on the recomnundation^ 
of the A'iatif Enquiry Committee. The principle has been denounced 
by the Government of India and in Kenya His Majesty's Government 
have decided that it is not to be applied in townships. 

The Bill, therefore, contains what appears to my Government to be 
a radically objectionable principle and the existing aversion to this policy 
has been intensified by the statement of Dr. Malan in introducing the 
Bill in the Union Assembly last July when he said that the measure 
was based on the general proposition that no solution of the question 
would be acceptable unless it resulted in a very considerable reduction 
of the Indian population. I and my Government have kept His Majesty’s 
Government in continuous and close touch with our general views regard- 
ing the position of Indians in the Union and this Bill in particular and 
with the strength of the feeling which the general disabilities imposed 
on Indians in South Africa and this measure in particular have evoked. 
We have also made it clear that we full} sympathise with the sentiment 
which all classes in India have expressed on these questions. Since 
April last we have been in continuous correspondence v itb the Govern- 
ment of the Union regarding thi* legislation and communications arc still 
passing. We have repeatedly pressed upon them the suggestion that the 
situation in our view calls for a conference as regard tbeir general policy 
towards Indians In the alternative we invited them to make other 
suggestions likely to result in a permanent and satisfactory settlement. 
The Union Government have not found themselves able to agree to our 
proposals for a conference although they seemed inclined to agree to a 
conference restricted to the consideration of more effective rap atria tion 
f'Cherae, which in their words will result in a considerable reduction of 
the Indian population in South Africa and to proposals for the mitigation 
of economic competition between Indians and other classes in South 
Africa and they asked us to formulate concrete suggestions regarding 
the latter. 

We could not accept a conference whose main object would be to 
reduce considerably the number of Indians in South Africa. We were, 
however, praiparecj to consider the possibility of smoothing any diffi- 
culties that may have been found in their existing scheme of purely 
voluntary repatriation, and to make suggestions regarding vocational 
employment, when we bad sufficient data, but we asked for assent before 
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entering upon any discussion about voluntary repatriation or making 
suggestions regarding our sending a deputation to South Africa to collect 
information regarding the economic and general position of Indians in 
the Union. On November the 10th the Union Government acceded to 
this request and we forthwith despt ached our deputation, the purpose 
of which has been announced and published. In sending the deputation 
the immediate object we had in mind was the collecting of information 
urgently required by us, and we still kept in view othe possibility of a 
conference to which we attach the greatest weight. Some criticism was 
at first directed in India to the despatch of our deputation. This was 
chiefly based on the fact that news of the visit of a. deputation of Indians 
from South Africa was received about the same time, but in fact our 
decision to send a deputation was reached long before the arrival of the 
first news of the deputation from South Africa, which only came to us 
in a Beuter’s telegram on November 19, just before it sailed. It was 
obviously desirable for us to take immediate advantage of the assent of 
the Union Government to the visit of our deputation. We desired in the 
first place to lose no time in collecting information which would enable 
us to deal with the suggestions of the Union Government. W 7 e were 
faced, besides, with this critical situation, that it was contemplated in 
South Africa to proceed at an early date in the New Year with this Bill. ' 
It was, therefore, essential that we should at once take steps to put our- 
selves in possession to facts which would enable us to make effective 
representations before the Bill passed to the second reading stage and 
become accepted in principle. 

The interim reports received from the deputation have given us 
valuable information, and the deputation has collected facts which have 
neen most useful to us in our representations and may assist in suggesting 
eventually a basis for fresh proposals. We still do not despair for persuad- 
ing the Union Government that there is the strongest ground for a con- 
ference, or in the alternative for a enquiry before further parliamentary 
steps are taken in regard to the pending legislation. The deputation had 
to be hurriedly despatched. This was inevitable in the circumstances 
and I cannot too highly commend the expedition with which the members 
left India at very short notice and got to work on their task at a crisis 
when a delay of a few days even was a matter of very great moment. 

Dr. Abdurahman's deputation is engaged on a different task and 
is putting the oause of Indians in South Africa before the Government 
and the people of India bn behalf of the section of public opinion in 
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South Africa which it represents. Its purpose is not therefore identical 
with the object of ours. Moreover the deputation from South Africa 
has been able to supply me and my Government/ with facts of considerable 
importance and to explain points which, in the absence of local informa- 
tion, may previously have been imperfectly appreciated or understood. 
The whole question at the moment is at the stage of negotiation. Bear 
in mind that in our attitude towards the position of Indians in South 
Africa and to the principle of the latest legislation, T and my Government 
are at one with the general feeling in India. You may have confidence 
that we are striving our outmost to find a basis of discussion with the 
Union Government before the latter are committed to the principle 
of the Bill. 

The question has now to be dealt with in South Africa and it must 
be remembered that the Government and the Ministry of the Union are 
responsible to their electorate, and that legislation is regarded by them 
as domestic in its character. We have never doubted the right of South 
Africa to guide the course of their own domestic and economic legisla- 
tion, but in our view there arc far wider considerations involved in this 
legislation than local economic policy alone. In our opinion they have 
an important bearing upon the Empire as a whole. The proposed mea- 
sures are not in our view in accordance with those principles which bind 
the Empire together in a community of sentiment, and wo hope that 
this aspect of the proposals may yet commend itself to South African 
opinion. Even on the narrower issue of economic necessity we believe 
from the information now received by us that the situation may be cap- 
able of adjustments in other ways. Our negotiations are still proceed- 
ing, and we shall continue to press our views to the utmost of our ability. 
We cannot say whether we shall succeed in our endeavours, but I hope 
that a cause which, as it appears to us, has reason and equity on its 
side w r ill ultimately prevail. Meanwhile I rely on the legislature to give 
me and my Government their confidence and support in a question upon 
which they are aware that our sentiments are agreed, and especially to 
remember, as I gratefully acknowledge they have hitherto borne in mind, 
that we are still in the course of negotiation with the Government of 
the Union, in whose hands the initiative in conducting their own 
legislature programme lies. The principle of the Bill has not yet beeu 
finally accepted and I hope that a basis of discussion w ith the Union 
Government may be arrived at which will give an opportunity of stating 
and proving our case before any question arises of proceeding with this 
stage of the legislation. 
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“ WHITE DOMINATION TO BE ENDED.” 

In a special interview with a representative of the “ Indian Daily 
Mail,” on January 21, 1926, Dr. Abdurahman, the leader of the South 
African Deputation, discussed the South African question iti its relation 
to the whole colour problem of the East. He considered that the present 
discontent in South Africa was but a prelude to a life and death struggle 
between the whites and blacks, that is going to be inevitable; and, 
speaking for South Africa, he felt sure that in another 20 or 30 years that 
continent would be freed from the thraldom of the whites. He did 
not consider that armed violence would be necessary for achieving this 
end, as he was convinced of the potency of Labour to oust the white 
man from the high pedestal of racial arrogance and domineering spirit* 
He stated that he was going to dedicate his life to this cause. 

As an earnest of his resolve Dr. Abdurahman said that, since 
coming to India, he had resigned his seat on two public bodies in South 
Africa, including the one on the Education Commission which is going 
to enquire into the educational conditions of the coloured (non- African 
and N on-Indian )rac es in Cape Colony. 

Satisfied with what Bombay has done. 

He expressed himself greatly satisfied with what Bombay had done 
to help along the South African cause and hoped that the resolutions 
passed at the public meeting would stregnthen the Viceroy very much, 
even as they had done a lot of good in South Africa by producing a whole* 
some moral effect there. 

Proceeding, he said his attention was drawn to an article in “ The 
Burgher ” of South Africa, advising Mr. C. E. Andrews not to dabble in 
politics, but confine himself to preaching Christian principles. His 
surprise on reading it knew no bounds when he recalled that Dr. Malan, 
who was the Editor of the “ Burgher,” and who was now in charge of that 
obnoxious piece of legislation — the Class Areas Bill — was once a Divine 
himself who had left the pulpit for politics, and apparently had left the 
Bible behind him. Otherwise how was it to be explained thkt appeal to 
Christian ethics had no influence whatsoever on him. He was convinced 
there was a lot of camouflage and cant in the arguments advanced in 
favour of the Bill. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE COLOURED PEOPLE. 

The South African question, in his view, had far-reaching issues 
involved in it. The Indian problem was only one aspect of the question. 
Veiwing the question from the broad standpoint of the rights and liber- 
ties of the coloured races as a whole, he rather thought that they were on 
the eve of a life and death struggle between the white and the black races 
of the continent. “ If this come through/’ observed Dr. Abdurahman, 
“the situation would become desperate. We would have to organise to 
get the South African natives and the other coloured races there to make 
common cause with the Indians. T am going to organise then industrially. 
We can then paralyse the entire industrial and economic life of South 
Africa in a short time, because the whole of the Transvaal depends upon 
African native labour. The Transvaal, which is the backbone of industrial 
South Africa, would collapse in two hours. But I realise the process of 
organisation will take time, but we have already met with a fair measure 
of success along that line. If this Bill comes through it would become 
only a part of the whole non-European problem which would probably 
have the effect of consolidating the non-Eruopeans to a very large 
extent and the fight between the white and the black races would be 
accentuated. I have no fear whatsoever of the position of the non- 
European peoples in South Africa. The Europeans would never be able 
to make South Africa a white man’s country. We were going to 
compete with them to the end.” 

Effect of the Indian Problem on other Coloured People. 

Asked what the effect was of the Indian problem on the other co- 
loured peoples in South Africa, the Leader of the Deputation said that as 
a result of the anti-Indian legislation the whole of Africa was being roused 
and a spirit of resentment was growing in the minds of the Africans who 
have awakened to a consciousness that the European domination in 
Asia and Africa consituted a very grave menace to the peace of the world. 
They realised that the relations between the blacks and the whites had 
taken a sudden turn for the worse and had been brought on by the 
arrogrant and un-Christian action of the handful of whites in South 
Africa. 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION SHOULD BE ELIMINATED. 

Questioned if he had any proposals to be cosidcred by the round 
table conference he was asking for, Dr. Abdurahman replied that he had. 
He said: “In the first place I want that the racial discrimination which 

25 
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runs right through the Bill should be eliminated. We are prepared to 
accept the emigration laws almost in their entirety. If they gave the 
Indians already settled down their full civic and political rights, the whole 
problem would be automatically solved. As Indians form only a small 
proportion of the whites and the coloured population of South Africa, 
there is no fear of the majority communities being swamped by them. 
If they were treated properly as citizens in two generations there would 
be no appreciable differences between their mode of living and their ideas 
and thoughts and those of the white peoples. They were prepared to 
submit to every one of the laws and restrictions imposed upon traders 
in general, be they white or black, such as th health laws, labour regula- 
tions, etc., but they were determined to fight tooth and nail against the 
principle of segregation and ther racial discriminations. In short, 
a solution could never be hoped for unless there was ‘ give and take * 
on both sides.” 


GENERAL SMUT’S ATTITUDE. 

Secession from the Empire, an Empty and Foolish Threat. 

Asked if General Smut’s attitude towards the Indian question had 
in any way changed since the time of the inception of the Bill, Dr. Abdu- 
rahman said that General Smuts was the stoutest protagonist of the 
policy of non-intervention of the Indian Government or, for the matter 
of that, the Imperial Government, in the domstic affairs of the Union. 
He and those of his ill* held fast to the theory that because India v as not 
a self governing country, therefore India had no right to expect equal 
treatment with the nationals of the Union. “ But our only hope is,”ob- 
served Dr. Abdurahman, “ that the Imperial Government would point out 
to them the very grave consequences that would follow if they force this 
Bill through the House, and the consequences would be the weaken 
ing of the bonds that hold the British Empire together. South Africa’s 
threat that she would break away from the British Commonwealth 
in the event of extraneous interference in her affairs is empty and foolish. 
South Africa cannot afford to do so because she looks to England to de- 
fend her from foreign aggression. Moreover they mortally fear the black 
man, and they fear the Indian too, and in a word they fqar the East 
because Africa lies between the East and the West, and they were doing 
everything possible to prevent the African native from rising in the scale 
of civilisation, and to ke£p him virtually a slave. Now, lately, the whites 
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have wooed the other coloured peoples there because they want to alienate 
them from the natives and Indians. General Hertozg had promised to 
put the coloured races on an equal status with the whites. 5 * 

Concluding, Dr. Abdurahman said that his people were not going to 
be a party to this unholy bargain. They were going to make common 
cause with the other coloured races, and ho felt sure that in about a 
quarter of a century from now South Africa was going to be freed from 
the thraldom of the white domination. 


-o- 
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Extracts from the Interim Statement submitted to the Deputation 
appointed by the Government of India by the South African 
Indian Congress, reflecting the present condition of the Indian Com* 
munity in Natal and the Transvaal, in terms of the communication 
made by the Government of India, dated the 21st November 1925, 
to the effect that the main purpose of the Deputation is to collect 
first-hand information regarding the economic condition and the 
genera] position of the resident Indian commuinity in South Africa. 


To 

The Chairman and Members of the 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA DEPUTATION, 

AT PRETORIA. 

Gentlemen, 

At the outset, the undersigned executive members as representing 
the South African Indian Congress, consisting of the Natal Indian Con* 
gress representing the Indian community of Natal • the Transvael British 
Indian Association, representing the Indian community of the Transvaal, 
and the Cape British Indian Council representing the Cape Indian com* 
n> unity, venture to place on record their protest against the Areas Reser- 
vation Bill, in terms of the following resolution passed thereto by the 
South African Indian Congress held at Cape Town on the 10th Nove Liber, 
1925, viz . : — 

“ That the South African Indian Congress, in Conference, views 
viith alarm the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bid, which is in violation of the 1914 Gandhi- 
Smuts Agreement, and which Bill has for its objects the compulsory 
segregation of Indians ; the deprivation of their proprietary rights 
and the ultimate eli nination of the Indian community as openly 
declared by the Minister of the Interior ; and begs to submit to the 
Government that in a matter of principle the Indian com n: unity of 
South Africa opposes this Bill in tots * . ” 

It will be observed from the foregoing resolution that the community 
which we have the honour to represent having lost confidence in the 
assurances and solemn compacts which the Union Government entered 
into with the Indian community, have decided at the aforesaid Conference 
to object to the passing of the Reservation of Areas Bill, in view of the 
fact that that legislation, if passed, would threaten the Indian community 
with absolute annihilation. 

Realising the evil results following segregation, the Indian community 
has all along objected to that system ; our main objections to the segre~ 
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gation policy were fully stated in documents submitted before the Asiatic 
Commission presided over by the late Rir J. H Lange. The Commis- 
sioners, after an exhaustive inquiry into the question, embodied their 
considered views in the following language : — 

(1) There should bo no compulsory segregation of Asiatics. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatriation of Asiatics. 

Tt tv ill be noted, however, that despite the recommendations of the 
Asiatic Commission emphasising the undesirability of compulsory segre- 
gation and compulsory repatriation, the effect of the Reservation of Areas 
Bill, if passed, will be v hat the Commission recommended not to do. 
Hence it would be self evident that no special circumstances have arisen 
to warrant the introduction of such a drastic legislation against the 
Indian community ; and it would be noted — as will be shown hereafter — 
that since 1921 the Indian community is being deprived of a good many 
valuable rights, either through tho instrumentality of the Provincial 
Councils, or by the drastic administration of existing Laws by the Central 
Co v era men t. 


LICENSING QUESTION. NATAL. 

The provisions of the Dealers’ Act 15 of 1897 of Natal were sufficiently 
drastic, in that it conferred on the licensing officers absolute and discre- 
tionary powers either to grant or to refuse licences ; and the licensing 
officers, having exorcised their powers in an arbitrary and capricious 
manner, there has been many a miscarriage of justice. In order to 
prove the tendency of tho Licensing officers towards Indian trades people, 
we quote below extracts from the evidence given by Col. Molyneux, 
Licensing Officer for the Borough of Durban, before the Lange Commis- 
sion. Questioned by Col. Wylie, one of the Commissioners, Col. Molyneux, 
the Licensing Officer, said : — 

“ I use mv discretion as to whether an Asiatic should trade in 
any particular street or area. Tt is very seldom, comparatively, 
that a European licence is refused. A European licence is granted 
almost always, as a matter of course ; whereas the Indian licence 
is refused, as a matter of course. ” 

Such being the feelings actuating the Licensing Officeis, the injured 
parties, on appeal to the Town Councils — v hioh are invariably comprised 
of trade rivals holding very strong and emphatic views — very seldom 
get justice from these so-called Appellate Courts. 
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Not contented with the aforesaid Laws in regard to the control of the 
Indian traders, the Rural Licensing Amendment Ordinance, No. 5 of 
1925, Natal, was passed by the Provincial Council. In addition to the 
irksome restrictions imposed by the previous Act, the present Ordinance 
limits the right of appeal from the decisions of a Licensing Board to only 
one ground, viz. : “ that the applicant is not a fit and proper person to 
hold the licence applied for, or to carry on the proposed business.” In 
fact, the limitations imposed on the rights of an aggriever] party have 
made the licensing Appeal Board a mere nonentity and a useless appen- 
dage* 

In order to prove that the Licensing Appeal Board is not serving 
the purpose for which it was intended, we quote below the case of A. E. 
Desai & Co. of Northdene. This firm carried on their business on a 
piece of leasehold land at Northdene for a period of thirty years. The 
leasehold property in question was purchased by a European recently, 
and Desai & Co. were given notice to vacate the land. Desai & Co. 
purchased a piece of land adjoining the land, where they were hitherto 
trading, and erected a substantial building, and applied for the transfer 
of their licence v/liich they had held during the past thirty years to their 
new premises. The transfer, being objected to by the European who 
cancelled their tenancy, was refused by the Licensing Board on the ground 
that there was no necessity for the transfer — though Desai & Co. had 
been trading in that identical spot for thirty years. Subsequently they 
lodged an appeal to the Licensing Appeal Board which, owing to the 
limitation of its powers, could not afford relief to the aggrieved party. 

Again, an Indian storekeeper in the district of Ixopo was, on the 
termination of his lease from a European, given notice tc quit. He 
applied for a transfer of liis licence within the same district, but it was 
refused owing to the landlord raising an objection to the transfer on the 
ground that there was no necessity for it. 

It is being alleged that the Indian traders arc making a peaceful 
penetration all over the country, and that they are driving the European 
traders from their legitimate field of activity. In order to refute the un- 
founded allegations made against the Indians, we append hereto a com- 
parative statement of the nun her of licences he;d by*Tr»djah and Euro- 
pean traders since 1920, 1921, 1924, and 1925, in some of the important 
boroughs and townships pi Natal. A mere glance at the statistics ought 
to bring conviction as to how the Indian traders are losing ground slowly 
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but surely, owing to the harsh and high-handed administration of the 
Licensing Laws ; while in the case of the Europeans they are on the 
increase, and the trade is increasingly going into their hands. Tt i3 need* 
less to say that under the category of Europeans, aliens and others who 
have the recommendation of a white skin are included. Hence it must 
be apparent that the alleged Asiatic penetration into the Europeans’ trade 
is more illusory than real. The folio* ing is a comparative list of statistics 
of licences held by Indians and Europeans in some of the important 
boroughs and townships of Natal : — 

RETAIL AND WHOLESALE LICENCES. 


Boroughs and Townships of Natal : — 



1921 

; lo 

i 

25 


1921 

1925 

Borough or Township. 

Indian. 

I Euro- 
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Indian. 
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De- 

j I'jUJu- 

1 pean 
, De- 

j Indian 
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P. M. Burg . . . . I 
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343 

100 

382 

Nil. 

' Xil 

1 

. Nil. 

39 

Ladysmith .. ..I 

(not 

(not 

44 

80 



Nil. 

| 

avail* 

avail 





1 
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Newcastle .. . . j 

16 

24 

17 

31 


; 

/ 

7 

Est court . . . . | 

4 

(1920) 

! 3 

25 

1 



5 
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Wecncn . . . . j 

4 

4 

4 

4 

ML 

1 ML 

Nil. 

Nil. 

nowick (1920) .. ; 

2 

(1920) 

3 

4 


1 

1 



3 




! 

1 


Glencoe .. .. 1 

3 

3 

3 

8 


1 


5 

Chui lu^town .. .. 1 

10 

l 

10 

1 


! 



Vciulain .. .. | 

18 | 

10 

24 

I o 


1 'i 

\ 

Nil. 

Dundee . . . 1 

l J ! 

47 

0 

5.X 

5 


11 

Total 

276 

Di 

a 


6 

i 

7 

68 


Umkomaas No Tmliau trader. 

Utrecht Do. 

Vrvlieid Do. 

Pauli ietersburg . . . .No information available. 

JUehmoml Do, 

G ivy town Do, 

Durban . . . . . . Do. 

Stanger Do. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN NATAL. 

It ha* been alleged that the Indian community has been buying 
properties on a large scale in places inhabited by Europeans in urban 
areas ; and it is further stated that by such alleged action on the part of 
Indians the properties of Europeans have depreciated in value. A 
reference to the comparative statistics will clearly prove to the contrary 
all "such statements. It will be noted that in such important cities as 
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Durban, the net increase in the amount of the value of properties 
held by Indians between 1921 and 1925 was only £245,760, while the 
Europeans during the same period acquired properties to the value 
of £3,712,870. 

When compared with the population as given in the last census (1921 /, 
for Durban and suburbs, is., Indians, 47,811, as against Europeans, 
57,095, we find that the acquirement of properties as between the two 
communities is altogether disproportionate. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that this ostensible increase in the value of properties by the 
Indian community to the tune of about £245,769, should not be attributed 
to acquiring a larger control over real estates. In fact, the sum total 
represents more the enhanced value and greater improvements effected, 
such as new buildings, or renovations affected, than fresh acquirements 
of landed propel ties in the urban areas. Therefore, it must be obvious 
that the alleged menace of the Indian in urban areas i> untnie. 

Regarding the rural areas, a similar outcry is being raised against the 
Indians, but a closer examination of the actual conditions in which Indians 
are living would reveal quite a different tale. It is well known that the 
bulk of the Indians in Natal are agricultural people. Ever since their 
advent to this country, dating back to 1860, their chief occupation, after 
being relieved from indenture, has been agriculture. During a period 
extending over half a century the sum total of real estates acquired by all 
Indians in rural areas is estimated, according to the Agricultural Census 
returns of 1920 to 1921, at 57,914 acres, out ot a total area of 35, 284 
square miles in Natal, apart from leasehold properties held on monthly 
and yearly tenancies. 

Considering the nature and size of the Indian agricultural community, 
who consist of 20,799 over the age of 15, and who have no other means of 
livelihood except the cultivation of land, the acquirement of 57,914 acres 
during these years of incessant toil cannot be considered as a menace to 
the existence of the white population. 

Municipal and Township Franchise. 

The Indian community enjoyed the municipal franchise since 1872, 
though efforts were made by the Natal Municipal Association in 19Q6 
and 1907 to deprive Indians of this valuable privilege, without success — 
the reason being that the British Government declined to curtail the 
municipal right of the community. At the same time, when the Disen- 
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franchisemcnt Act was passed by the Natal Legislature in 1806. it was 
distinctly understood that the municipal franchise rights of the com- 
munity would not be affected by the passing of that Act. Such being 
the true facts, efforts were made from time to time by the anti- Asiatic 
party in Natal to deprive the Indians of this civic right ; and Ordinances 
having for their object the taking away of civic rights in townships and 
municipalities were passed four times, and on representations by the 
community were v^^ed by the Govemor-General-in-Council on each 
and every occasion. 

At last, when the present Government came into power, the very 
same Ordinance clothed in different phraseology, was passed and sanc- 
tioned by the Government, despite strong protests of the Indian com- 
munity. 

The following are the salient clauses in the Ordinance : — 
u Every person, male or female, — 

(1) Who is the owner of rateable property within any ward 

of the Borough of the assessed value of fifty pounds, or 

(2) Who has occupied for a continuous period of three months 

immediately prior to the first day of June in the current 
year any rateable property within any ward of the 
Borough of a gross annual value of ten pounds. 

And who, being a male, is entitled to be registered as a parlia- 
mentary voter , or being a female, would be entitled to be so registered 
if she were a male, shall be entitled to be enrolled as a burgess and 
to vote at the election of councillors for such v ard as aforesaid, 
subject to the disqualifications hereafter stated. 

Provided, however, that no person who at the first day of July, 
1924, was enrolled as a burgess of any borough shall be disqualified 
for or disentitled to such enrolment in that borough merely by reason 
of not being a British subject, or for non-compliance with the fore- 
going provision in regard to paliamentary qualifications. ” 

Position of the Indians in the Transvaal, 

Historically the disabilities suffered by the Indians in this Province 
are interesting. The story dates back to the days of the South African 
Republic, and to the London Convention, undqr which equality of treat- 
ment was reserved to British Indians as a section of the British subjects. 
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Owing to trade rivalry, even at this early stage, President Kruger’s 
Government approached the British Government with a view to obtain** 
ing their consent to the passing of certain disabling legislation, the idea 
being to classify Indians in the Transvaal with the native and other 
sections of the coloured population. 

Subsequently permission was granted for the imposition of the terms 
of Law 3 of 1885, and amended in 1886. Thereunder segregation for 
purposes of residence (only) was approved, for sanitary reasons ; in 
addition, the prohibition against holding fixed property outside of the 
areas of such segregation, and the deprivation of political status. The 
payment of the three pounds exacted was merely a revenue matter and 
constituted something in the nature of a tax upon the Indians engaged 
in trade. 

When it became clearer to the British authorities that they had been 
party unwittingly to the imposition of disabilities on British Indians, 
who were under Law 3 of 1885 and 1886 subjected to increasing disabili- 
ties and humiliaition in the shape of segregation in trade and residence 
representations were persistently and consistently made through the 
British Agent ; and reference to the pronouncements of British states- 
men prior to the outbreak of the war make it obvious that the British 
attitude was one of strongest protest against the disabilities under which, 
between 1885 and 1899, the Indian community laboured. 

Reference to only one of these pronouncements need be made, that 
of Lord Lansdowne, at Sheffield, in the year 1899 : — 

“ A considerable number of the Queen’s Indian subjects are 
to be found in the Transvaal, and among the many misdeeds of the 
South African Republic I do not know that any iills me with more 
indignation than its treatment of these Indians. And the harm is 
not confined to sufferers on the spot ; for what do you imagine would 
be the effect produced in India when these poor people return to 
their country to report to their friends that the Government of the 
Empress, so mighty and irresistible in India, with its population of 
300,000,000 is powerless to secure redress at the hands of a small 
South African State ? ” 

With the conclusion of the hostilities between Briton and Boer, the 
Indian community not unnaturally considered that their grievances 
would be remedied, and that the story of their disabilities was to be a 
closed chapter. 
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From 1902 to date, throughout the period of British occupation, 
Responsible Government, and Dominion status, the Indian community 
in South Africa have been the victims of increasingly stringent legislation 
and of the curtailment of right after right, until to-day they are threatened 
with not only segregation for purposes of residence, but for trade also. 

Reference to the “ Compendium of anti-Asiatic Legislation ” an- 
nexed hereto, readers comment superfluous, since it will be seen that the 
Laws enacted disclose a consistent, calculated policy leading up to what 
is now threatened, viz., the tightening of the noose to a degree that will 
drive the Indian community out of the country altogether as an alter- 
native to remaining as pariahs and outcasts. 

Re-Exempted Entrants. 

The 1914 settlement provided for the admission into the Provinces 
oi Transvaal, Natal and the Cape of two classes of Indians outside of 
those entitled to enter under the statutory laws. 

Class * A * : a small number of educated entrants, some ten for each 
Province per annum, who were to receive letters of exemption freeing them 
from the necessity of holding registration eertiticates. They were, in 
practice, comprised of persons of some education, of use to the community 
of the particular Province to which they were to be admitted ; and other- 
wise, once admitted, the* were to suffer no disabilities not imposed on the 
holders of registration certificates. 

The second class comprised temporary visitors, priests, teachers, 
etc., whose temporary permits might be extended from time to time. 

It must be obvious that Class 4 A ’ had to cam its livelihood by some 
means or other, if it were to continue to live honestly in the Province 
to which it was admitted; consequently such entrant were generally either 
accountants, book-keepers, agents, brokers or the like. 

Gradually conditions crept into the letters of exemption until it 
became necessary for the Transvaal British Indian Association to enter 
a strong protest. 

Class * A ’ specially exempted Indian was not to be hampered by 
the conditions subsequently imposed upon his residence and activities, 

Transwaal Dealers (Control) Ordinance 
No. 11 of 1925: 

This Ordinance in question, having the ipgredients of oppressive 
legislation, though applicable to all in general, yet in practice will have 
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a far-reaching effect on the Indian traders in the Transvaal in exactly 
the same manner as the operation of the Licensing Laws in Natal. 

Indian Education in the Union. 

It is well known that when Indians were brought to this country 
originally, it was part of the agreement which the Government of India 
entered into with Natal, that the educational facilities for the children 
of Indian immigrants must be provided for. In terms of this compact 
successive Natal Governments provided educational facilities by voting 
sums of money annually. However, since the passing of the (Natal) 
Free and Compulsory Education Act, which provided educational facili- 
ties only to children of European and coloured descent, no adequate 
facilities are given to Indians, though taxes are collected in equal ratio 
from the Indians for educational purposes, e. the Wheel Tax (Natal), 
which has been imposed specifically to meet the cost of education. 

Despite representations made for the extension of educational facili- 
ties, so far nothing has been done, and instead, the tendency of the Natal 
Provincial Council is to curtail the existing facilities ; and, in fact, efforts 
Are being made to withdraw the medium of education from English into 
the Indian vernacular on the ground ostensibly that Indians are to be 
taught only in their mother tongue, hut in reality to prevent the 
coming generation of Indians from acquiring a knowledge of the 
English language. 

A committee appointed by the Natal Provincial Council is investiga- 
ting the question of the medium of language for imparting education to 
Indians in Natal ; and it has not concluded its labours. 

Out of a school-going population of 48,188 Indian children 
in the Union, educational facilities are afforded only to 8,416 
children : while amongst Europeans, out of a school -going population 
of 338,500, only 331,081 children obtain education, which is 
imparted under the Free and Compulsory Education Act. 

There are twelve Government schoolsand 39 Government-aided 
schools for the Indians in the Union, while for the Europeans, 4,833 
schools arc provided. The average expenditure on Indian education 
is £2-3-lld. per child, while the expenditure on European education 
is £17-17-9d. per child. These figures speak for themselves as to the 
disparity in the matter of education as between European and Indian 
children : in many cases Indian children are turned out of schools 
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for lack of accommodation, though their parents express the wish to 
pay full fees for their education. 

No provision is made for higher education, industrial or technical 
education, or agricultural education for Indians in any shape or form. 

Economic Condition, 

The economic condition of the Indian community has been the bone 
of contention among the Europeans, but among the Indians it has been 
causing considerable anxiety ; because, the bulk of the Indian popula- 
tion, not having the ordinary rights of freedom to move about the Union, 
feel the pressure of congestion and a keen struggle for existence in one 
Province alone, viz.. Natal. 

At the time of Union, both the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India were well apprised of the danger threatening the existence 
of the community by confining them in one Province of the Union, and 
it was suggested that it would be in the interests of all concerned to 
remove the inter-provincial restrictions imposed on the Indians ; but 
unfortunately this suggestion did not gain the active consideration of these 
authorities. 

• As a result of the inactivity and lack of foresight on the part of the 
Indian Government, we find the most pro-British Province clamouring 
for very drastic legislation for an economic disease which could not be 
eradicated by any amount of reactionary legislation. 

The root of the evil must be dealt with, and a remedy found, in a 
manner th^t would touch the real disease. A reference to the statistical 
abstract attached hereto would show how, owing to the congestion of 
population, the Indian is helpless to raise his standard of living, and how 
he is being compelled, by sheer force of economic circumstances, to accept 
any wage that may be offered him to keep his body and soul alive. If 
he does not accept what is offered, in view of the fact that he cannot go 
out of his own Province of birth or domicile, for a better field, he would 
have to choose between starvation and death. Hence it would be evident 
that the present economic condition of the Indian is not of his own choice 
or creation, but it is the inevitable product of the system of Government 
\rhich precludes him from ail advancement in the race of Life. 

In accordance with the finding of the Cost of Living Committee, it is 
computed that the minimum cost for a family coiysisting of three members 
to lead a civilised existence would be £110 per annum. While those of 
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the Indians who derive an income in that sum, and over, lead what is 
termed a civilised existence, the majority of the wage earners, who form 
about 49,002 in number, are doomed to accept a wage not in conformity 
with the civilised standard, simply because of their nationality and the 
colour of their skin. 

The Colour Bar. 

As it is within the personal knowledge of the Deputation, there has 
been a gradual introduction of the colour bar into public places such as 
the Courts of Justice, the Post Office, the Town Hall, Municipal Tram- 
ways. Tramway Offices, public places of amusement, etc., where separate 
accommodation is provided for the use of Indians and natives — and in 
the Transvaal even that is not provided for in many places —thereby 
accentuating the stigma of racial inferiority, and subjecting the Indian 
community to hardships and indiginities. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, we have to Riibmit that the Indian question has 
reached a crisis which requires firm and statesmanlike handling ; other- 
wise the community which we have the honour to represent may find 
themselves, and the prospects of their children, in an irretrievable ruin. 

With a view to reminding the Deputation of the inalienable right of 
the Indian community to lead a peaceful and honourable existence in this 
country, we take this opportunity to recapitulate the various important 
points connected with the Indian colonisation in this country. 

First of all, the advent of the Indians is due to the liberal inducements 
originally offered to the community, such as free gift of land to Indians, 
and educational facilities to their children— evidently with a view to 
attracting Indian settlers here. And Indian traders were encouraged to 
migrate and were induced to open up the commercial resources of the 
country. As the Indian community in general progressed, the Europeans, 
envious of the growing prosperity of the Indian community, showed signs 
of hostility ; and the British Government, while disapproving of the 
racial bias evinced by Europeans, consistently maintained a policy which 
had for its object the protection of the rights of British subjects. 

Seeing that the hostility was alleged to be due more to economic 
causes than racial, it vas maintained by the advocated of the Union that 
the consummation of the U nion of the four self-governing Colonies would 
weed out parochial politics, and opportunity would be given for taking a 
broader view of things. But the Indian community took a different view. 
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having regard to their bitter experience in the past ; and when a strong 
protest was lodged against the Union, the Imperial Government, in a 
Despatch dated the 24th December, 1909, smoothed the apprehension 
of the protestants in the following languages : — 

“With reference to the petition signed by Indians in Natal 
regarding their position under closer Union, forwarded to His Ex- 
cellency under corer of your letter of the I4th July last, T have the 
honour to inform you that the petition was duly transmitted to the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who, in 
a despatch dated 24th December last, desires that the petitioners’ 
attention should be drawn to the amendment of Section 147 of the 
Act of Union, leaving control and administration of matters espe- 
cially or differentially affecting Asiatics within the province of the 
Govemor-General-in Council. This provision, while not repealing 
certain legislation, as desired by the petitioners, will, as His Majesty’s 
Government trust, ensure consideration of questions affecting Indians 
in a broad and generous spirit, 

“ In regard to the second part of the petition, I am to inform you 
that His Majestv’s Govmment have not felt themselves able to 
advise the appointment of a Royal Commission, more especially as 
by recent amendment of the Dealers’ Licences Act, an appeal is 
now allowed to the Supreme Court in all cases of the refusal of a 
licence to existing holders. ” 


To 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

(Sd.) G.T. PLOWMAN, 

Secretary to Prime Minister . 


The Honorary Secretary, 

The Natal Indian Congress, 

31, Leopold Street, 

DURBAN. 
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However, the community not being satisfied with the reply alluded 
to above, in view of the historic connection and the vital interests involved 
by the colonisation by the Indian community. Section 148 of the Act 
of Union was specifically pointed out to us as affording protection for 
the potential rights of the community. The Section reads as follows : — 

Section 148. “ All rights and obligations, under any conventions 

or agreements which are binding on any of the Colonies, shall devolve 
upon the Union at its establishment. ” 

It would be observed from the foregoing Section of the Act of the 
Union that, since Natal — as has been reiterated more than once by the 
Imperial and Indian Governments — had entered into special obligations 
with the Indian community, those obligations have devolved upon the 
Union Government ; and as such, no Government attaching sanctity to 
its pledged word, could get away from those obligations. In almost all 
the despatches that the Secretary of State for India sent to the Union 
Government, he made it plain that the policy of the Union Government 
was a perpetuation of the policy governing Natal since pre-Union days* 
and the Union Government was a consenting party to this declaration. 

Soon after the passing of the Asiatic Registration Act of the Trans- 
vaal, Lord Selboume, on behalf of his Ministers, placed on record the 
policy of his Government, in more than one despatch indicating that that 
would be the continuation of the some policy inherited from the pre- 
Union regime. In order to prove that that has been the dominating tone 
in the conduct of the past Ministry, we quote below what General Smuts 
said at the Imperial Conference in 1917 : — 

“ I feel sure, and 1 have always felt sure, that once the white 
community in South Africa were rid of the tear that they were going 
to be flooded by unlimited immigration from India, all the other 
questions will be considered subsidiary and would become easily 
and perfectly soluble. That is the position in which we are now that 
the fear which formerly obsessed the settlers there has been removed ; 
the great principle of restricting immigration for which they have 
contended is on our Statute Book with the consent of the Indian 
population in South Africa and the Indian authorities in India. And 
that being so, I think that the door is opened now fora peaceful 
and statesmanlike solution of all the minor administrative trouble 
which occurred and' will occur from time to time. M 
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This weighty declaration was made on behalf of the people South of 
Africa — a policy which was sealed and embodied in a solemn agreement 
made between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts in 1914. The same policy 
embodied in the aforesaid declaration was affirmed and re-affirmed in 
subsequent Imperial Conferences by representatives of the Government 
and people of South Africa. Even at the Conference of 1923, when Dr. 
Sapru warmly advocated the extension of the doctrine of equal rights for 
all domiciled Indians in the Dominions, General Smuts, though disagreeing 
with the resolution, did not retract the policy he had enunciated in the 
past. Therefore, it must be self-evident that there has been no departure 
from the pre-Union policy towards the domiciled Indian population in the 
Union, and any innovation in respect of the Government of the Asiatics 
in the Union, must be considered as a solemn breach of contract, and as 
such, due steps should be taken for the observance of the contract. 

As was stated in a previous paragraph, the Union Government, 
having taken over all the obligations which Natal entered into with the 
Indian Government, it is the duty of the Union, by virtue of Section 148 
of the Act of Union, to respect the potential rights of the Indian com- 
munity in the Union ; but the tendency of the present Government being 
* such as to nullify the solemn treaties and obligations by the slogan of 
4 non-interference in the internal affairs of this country , 9 we are obliged 
to ask whether the right of self-government implies the right to oppress, 
unrepresented subjects, and also to repudiate solemn treaties and obliga- 
tions ? 

Having regard to the fact that the time has arrived for the Govern- 
ment of India to take up a firm and determined stand to vindicate the 
potential rights of the Indian community for a fair and honourable 
existence, we beg to urge that the Deputation should give their duo 
consideration to the Indian problem in all its perspective. We conclude 
this by reaffirming the resolution passed at the Fifth Conference of the 
South African Indian Congress in reference to the holding of a Bound 
Table Conference for finding a solution of this question : — 

“That this Congress urges upon the Union Government to 
consent to a Bound Table Conference of representatives of the 
Union and Imperial Governments, the representatives of India, 
the Indian dovemment and representatives of the South African 
Indian Congress, to consider the whole position of the Indians 
here and arrive at an honourable settlement.” 

26 
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We also venture to re-affirm the statement of our case submitted 
by our Deputation under the leadership of Dr. Abdurahman to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the 19th December, 1925. 

Before concluding, we respectfully venture to hope that, having 
regard to the peculiar position which the Indian community holds under 
the Constitution of the Union of South Africa, the Deputation, taking 
into consideration our embarrassing position, would consult the Congress 
which we have the honour to represent in any line of action which they 
may recommend to the Government of India. 

The Congress, in terms of their promise to assist in the collection 
of information, have done as far as it lies in their power to do ; and, 
should necessity arise, after the completion of the tour in the Cape, 
a final statement may be submitted. 

We have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

(Sd.) V. LAWRENCE, 

( „ ) R. I. ASVAT, 

( „ ) S. R. NAIDU, 

DATED AT ( „ ) D. M. NURSOO, 

JOHANNESBURG, ( „ ) A. ISMAIL, 

This Fovrth day of ( „ ) E. M. ALLY (Hon. Treasurer), 

January , 1926. ( „ ) MANGALBHAI V. PATEL, 

( „ ) P. S. JOSHI, 

Executive Members of the South African 

Indian Congress. 

(Sd.) A. I. KAJEE, 

Hon. General Secretary . 

South African Indian Congress. 

175, Grey Street, DURBAN. 
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Extract from a letter dated 30th April, 1919, from 
the Department of the Interior. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Cape Town, 

30tf< April , 1919. 
Sir, 

With reference to the deputation from the conference of the Indian 
community which waited upon the Minister of Interior on the 1 st February 
last in connection with certain matters which the conference wished rec- 
tified, I am directed by Sir Thomas Watt to advise you that he has now 
fully enquired into the representations then made and wishes me to reply 
as follows 

In looking through the representations made by the members 
of the deputation, I have noticed that while some of the items are 
essentially provided, others affect the Indian community as a whole 
in the Union of South Africa, and I have therefore dealt with those 
affecting the Union in one reply instead of dealing with the represen- 
tations as they were made to the Minister by representatives from 
each of the Provinces. 

(1) Restricted free movement of Asiatics throughout the Union. 

The provisions of sub -section ( 2 ) of section 4 of the Immigrants 
Regulation Act, 1913 (No. 22 of 1913), have in the past been carried 
out strictly in accordance with the law in so far as the movements 
of Indians between the Cape and Natal are concerned. In regard 
to the other Provinces, it should be borne in mind that prior to 1914 
Immigration Officers only were authorised to issue permits in favour 
of Indians travelling from one Province to another, but as the result 
of the Solomon Enquiry Commission of 1914, all Magistrates were 
empowered to issue such permits excepting only in the cases of 
permit required for business purposes. At the present time, how- 
ever, permits are also issued for business purposes to the extent of 
one permit per individual per year. Special cases of hardship can 
be represented to the Minister and will receive careful consideration* 
(2) Asiatic Trading Licence Difficulties. 

This question, admittedly, raised Wide consideration, and, as 
you are no doubt aware, is at present forming the subject of a Select 
Committee of Pai iament which will no doubt report very shortly 
the result of its findings. No definite reply can therefore be made 
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at the present time pending the issue of the report of tbe committee, 
but it should be borne in mind that legislation will be necessary to 
deal with this matter satisfactorily. A reply under this head will 
be communicated to you as soon as Parliament has further dealt 
with the matter. 

(3) Ownership of Fix6d Property. 

This question also must remain in abeyance pending the report 
of a Select Committee referred to in the reply to No. (2). 

(4) Hardship and injustice done to Cape Indians in regard to the 

admission of their bona fide wives and children who join their 
husbands or parents in South Africa. 

This matter was also dealt with very fully by the Solomon 
Enquiry Commission in 1914, and, as the result of the recommenda- 
tions made by that Commission, forms were prescribed which had 
to be completed by the applicants and sent to India in order to secure 
the admission of their wives and children. As far as the experience 
of the Department is concerned, there have been no difficulties where 
the procedure advocated by the Commission has been followed, and 
unless specific instances of hardship are quoted it is not possible to 
give a reply in a general question of this nature which, as stated, was 
tully enquired into by the Commission and satisfactorily provided 
for. 

(5) System of the authority regarding the Indians giving thumb, 

impressions when application is made for identification certi- 
ficates. 

It is not quite clear what “ system of authority ” is referred to. 
The certificates of Identity in use provide for the identification marks 
of the holder to be furnished and departmental requirements can 
only be met if such identification marks are given in the form of 
thumb impressions. 

(6) Difficulty of inter-provincial travelling of domiciled Indians by 

means of depositing systems of £11 in temporary visiting of 
administrative provinces. 

This has already been referred to under No. (1), but it may be 
added that deposits are required by a law and are necessary to secuie 
compliance with the conditions of the permit. It may be mentioned, 
however, that deposits have, in the past, been waived in exceptional 
oases, and this policy will be continued in the future* 
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(7) Difficulty Indian Passengers have in obtaining boats from India 
and in securing passports. 

From a communication recently received from the Home Office 
it is hoped that the difficulties as regards passage have now been 
removed. It should be remembered that owing to war conditions 
shipping was extremely scarce, and therefore the Indians had to 
suffer the same inconvenience which Europeans have experienced 
in connection with shipping from England. 

As far as the question of passports is concerned, under present 
arrangements no such documents are necessary, as the Certificate 
of Identity which Indians take out when proceeding to India is 
sufficient authority for their re-admission to the Union after the 
endorsement of the certificate by the authorities of India. 

(8) Admission of Educated Entrants from India to the Cape and Natal 

Province. 

Under the arrangement at present existing, educated entrants 
from India are admitted to the Cape, Natal and the Transvaal Pro- 
vinces to the extent of 10 for each Province per annum. In addition 
to this, temporary permits are granted in those Provinces to persons 
requiring admission as priests or teachers to the Indian community 
and so long as the persons admitted carry out the vocations o£ 
the office for which they were admitted, the temporary permits are 
automatically extended on representation from the school authorities 
or the community affected. 

(9) Representations regarding the estate of Mahomed Essack valued 

at £40,000. 

Owing to representations which have been made on behalf of the 
heirs to this estate, authority has now been given for their admission 
on temporary permits for a period of not exceeding six months to 
enable them satisfactorily to conclude the business of the estate. 

(10) Delays to Indians returning from India to the Cape via Natal, and 
being required to deposit £1 on arrival. 

It should be borne in mind that Indians travelling to India are 
not required to take out passports which carry a revenue stamp of 
£1, but are supplied with certificates of identity carrying a face value 
of 2-6d. oAly. If the ships by which the Indians are travelling 
proceed to the Cape, Indians domiciled in that Province are neces- 
sarily required to continue their journey, by sea to their destination. 
Every effort is, however, made to prevent delays, and when such 
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delays are likely to be extended or the ship does not proceed to a 
Cape port, arrangements are made by the Principal Immigration 
Officer for the passengers to proceed by rail. 

(11) Purdah ladies coming from India are subjected to an examination 

by male officers, which is resented by the community. 

It is necessary to exercise the greatest care under the Immigra- 
tion law, more especially as cases have come to notice in which 
Indians have endeavoured to introduce male relatives in the garb 
of females. The Immigration Officers have strict instructions not 
to offend the susceptibilities of those concerned, and no representa- 
tions have been received that any officer has failed to carry out those 
instructions. The number of female entrants is so few that the 
employment of female officials to deal with such entrants cannot 
be justified for reasons of economy. 

(12) Admission of plural wives and children to join their husband or 

father. 

This question was also fully enquired into by the Solomon 
Commission in 1914, and no facts are advanced to show in what 
respect the compact is not carried out. Indian Societies and Asso- 
ciations were requested, in terms of the agreement with Mr. Gandhi 
to submit by a certain date, lists of waves and children coming within 
the terms of the compact. The information furnished was, however, 
not found sufficient to enable the Pex>artment to deal with the 
cases, an arrangement was made under which each case was dealt 
with on its merits. Several such cases have been considered and 
the admission of the plural v/ife or child agreed to. 

(13) Holding of Appeal Board sittings at the office of the Immi 

gration Officer. 

No facts have been advanced to prove that the holding of the 
sittings of the Appeal Board at the office of the Immigration Officer 
is not conducive to inspire confidence in the verdict of the Board. 
It should be remembered that all records are in the Immigration 
Offices and much difficulty and inconvenience would be caused by 
holding tho Appeal sittings away from those offices and would re- 
sult in adjournments being ashed for the production of other re- 
cords and thus waste tho time of the officials. 

It should be mentioned also that no charges have been made 
against the personnel of the Appeal Boards, and unless clear proof 
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can be adduced that justice has not been administered by the 
Boards, it is regretted that a change in the present procedure cannot 
be agreed to. 

(14) Indians returning from India, on reaching Natal, are detained on 

board the steamer one or two days without ryhme or reason, 
even though their permits are in order. 

It is impossible to deal with a general statement of this nature. 
If instances of delay have occurred , it is ad visable to quote such cases, 
giving full details, in order to enable further enqtnries to be instituted. 

(15) A Transvaal born Indian named R. K. Naidoo, now residing in 

Natal, applied for registration certificate, but the Registrar of 
Asiatics declines to give same. 

This man came to the Transvaal in 1910 merely for business 
purposes. He applied for registration in 1911, but after full enquiry 
it was found that he had no claim, having been bom in Natal, which 
circumstance was duly certified on a Colonial-born pass of which 
he was the holder. Later on he attempted to persuade the authori- 
ties that he was actually born at Johannesburg and then again at 
Krugersdorp. Under the circumstances it is clear that a registration 
certificate for the Transvaal was rightly withheld from Mr. Naidoo. 

(16) An Indian merchant named J. B. Mehta applied for a permit to 

bring in his prospective wife, as his first wife in Natal became 
insane and had to return to India, but the authorities refused. 

This is a matter which can only be dealt with under the laws 
obtaining in the Union which prevent the admission of a wife under 
such circumstances. 

(17) By virtue of section 3 of the Indians Relief Act it deprives an Indian 

who has divorced his first wife and has children of the first wife 
in the Union, the right of bringing in his second wife. 

The introduction by Indians of wives married after the divorce 
of the first wife has, as the result of representations by the Transvaal 
British Indian Association in October last, been agreed to on the 
condition that the man has no other wire in South Africa. 

(18) Tho Immigrants Regulation Act. No. 22 of 1913. is harshly admi- 

nistered; and especially where Indians desire to enter the Trans- 
»vaal through Delagoa Bay they are subjected to delay and some- 
time indignities at Komatipoort. 

Owing to the large number of clandestine entries of Asiatics to 
the Union via Portuguese territory w hich have taken place in the 
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past it is necessary for the credentials of all Asiatics to be carefully 
examined at Komtipoort and. where there is a large number o£ 
passengers on the train delays are inevitable. Every endeavour 
has been made not to give offence and expedite the examination, and 
Indians have been told that if they feared delay at Komatipoort 
they should leave Lourenco Marques by the m orning train whi^h 
arrives at Komatipoort in ample time for the examination to be 
concluded before the arrival of the fast through train at* that station. 
Instructions have recently been issued to the Principal Immigration 
Officer to proceed to Komatipooit to enquire into these charges of 
delays and indignities in order to provide further facilities and to 
present- delays in the future. 

(19) Exempted Indians in the Transvaal should be placed on the same 
footing as those holding registration certificates. 

Holders cf Letters of Exemption are entitled to all privileges 
Possessed by Indians in the Transvaal who are there under Registra- 
tion Certificates, hut as the law stands at present it is impossible to 
secure trading rights to holders of letters of exemption. Tt is hoped 
that the Select Committee previously referred to will deal with this 
matter in their report to be presented to Parliament. 

(20) The recommendation of the Solomon Commission is not carried 

out to the letter. 

You have already been communicated with and asked in what 
respect the recommendations of the Commission have not been 
carried out, as it is impossible to deal with a general statement of 
this nature. 

(21) Unions contracted in accordance with the tenets of Hindoo and 

Mahommedan religions are not recognised, the wife and progeny 
of such unions are declared illegal and illegitimate, which 
require remedying. 

As the result of the report of the Solomon Enquiry Commission 
of 1914 and representations made by the Indian community at that 
time, legislation was provided for under Act No. 22 oi 1914, but the 
Minister regrets that the Indian and Mahommedan communities 
have not taken advantage of the provisions of section (1) of that Act. 
The matter is, therefore, one entirely in the hands of the Indian 
and Mahommedan communities themselves. 
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(22) The settlement arrived at between Mr. Gandhi and the Government 

in regard to the sympathetic administration of the laws, with 
due regard to vested rights, has not been carried out, the Govern- 
ment taking up an attitude which Is totally contrary to their 
undertaking. 

The question of vested rights ” also fails with the enquiry 
now proceeding before a Select Committee of Parliament, but it is 
not stated in what other respect the Government has failed in its 
duty to the Indian community, and unless details can be given it is 
impossible to reply to this charge. 

(23) Repeal of laws governing indentured Indians, and statement that 

the existence of Indian Immigration Trust Board is not in the 
interests of the Indian labouring class. 

The community is well aware that no more Indians are coming 
from India for purposes of indenture and that the matter of renewal 
of indentures by the existing Indian community in Natal is entirely 
in the hands of the indentured persons when their indentures expire. 
It should be mentioned that the Trust Board is not maintained at the 
expense of the general community and it is not shown how the 
Board’s existence is against the interests of the working class of the 
Indian population. If reference is made to the Indian labouring 
class, in whose interest the Medical Fund is established and continued, 
apparently the Conference had no knowledge of the thousands of 
Indians who have medical advice and treatment in hospital without 
cost to themselves ever since the fund was originated. The Indians 
apparently have the impression that the medical fee is payable by 
them and that it is a sort of tax upon them. The fact is that the fee 
is payable by the employer and is an insurance for free medical 
attendance on the employees and is therefore for their benefit, not 
for their hurt in any way socially or politically. 

The general statement with regard to the Board should, if 
further action is necessary, be substantiated by facts. 

(24) Policy of differentiation pursued by the Government towards Indian 

^subjects ; request to introduce legislation for the extension 
of the franchise to all civilised subjects residing in the Union* 

The Government cannot at present see its way to promise to introduce 
legislation aa requested. 
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There are a few other points outstanding in connection with the 
representations made by the deputation from the conference, and you 
will be further communicated with as soon as replies have been received 
from other Departments of State who are collecting information on the 
subject. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Sd.) H. B. SHAWE, 

Acting Secretary for the Interior . 



UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill. 


BILL 

To make provision for the reservation of residential 
and trading areas in urban areas for certain persons 
having racial characteristics in common ; to amend 
the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913, (No. 22 of 

1913) , the Indian Relief Act, 1914, (No. 22 of 

1914) , and Asiatic Registration Amendment Act, 
(Transvaal) 1908 (No. 36 of 1908); and to amend 
or repeal certain laws. 

( Introduced by the Minister of the Interior.) 

BE IT ENACTED by the King's Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate 
and the House of Assembly of the Union of South Africa, as 
follows : — 


CHAPTER 


Reservation of Akeas. 


Request by urban local autlio* 1 . (1) Whenever an urban local 

terl?* applJcatl0n of CI,ap authority shall intimate to the Minister — 

(a) that any area within its limits is wholly or for the greater part 
occupied for residential or trading purposes or both such 
purposes by a particular class of persons ; 

(6) that it is desirable that the provisions of this Chapter should 
be applied in respect of such area, 

the Minister may appoint a commission consisting of not more than three 
persons (hereinafter called the commission) to investigate and report 
upon the desirability of applying to such area and to the urban area 
within which it is situated the provisions of this Chapter. 
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(2) One of the members of the commission shall be designated by the 
Minister as the chairman thereof, and the Minister may make roles for 
the conduct of the business of the commission and governing the tenure 
of office of the members. Tn the event of the commission consisting of 
three members, two members shall form a quorum. 

2 . ( 1 ) It shall be the duty of the com* 
Duty and powers of commis- mission to enquire and report to the Minis- 
ter upon the following matters : — 

(а) The extent and nature of the area which was the subject of 

intimation under section one ; 

(б) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites occupied 

in such area or residential or trading purposes or both such 
purposes as the case may be ; 

(c) whether there would be afforded by such area proper and 

adequate facilities for residences or trading sites or both, 
as the case may be, for the particular class of persons con 
cerned • 

(d) whether due and proper provision exists or is assured for water, 

lighting, sanitary and other necessary service within such 
area ; 

(e) whether it is desirable that the provisionsof this Chapter should 

be applied in respect of such area ; 

(/) whether there is, within the limits of the urban local authority 
concerned, any other area which is wholly or for the greater 
part occupied for residential or trading purposes or both 
such purposes by the particular class of persons concerned, 
and if there be such other area, the extent and nature thereof, 
and the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites 
occupied in such other area for residential or trading purposes 
or ior both such purposes as the case may be ; 

( g ) whether any other area within the limits of the urban local 
authority concerned is available for the exclusive occupation 
for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes 
by the particular class of persons concerned ; and 

(A) any other matter which the Minister or the commission may 
beem necessary or desirable. 
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(2) The commission shall have all such powers, jurisdiction and 
privileges as were conferred upon the commission referred to in Ordina- 
nce No. 30 of 1902 of the Transvaal, and all and several the provisions 
of that Ordinance shall mutatte wiuandifl apply in respect of the commi- 
ssion and its proceedings. 

3. (1) At any time within six months after the receipt of the 

^ . , * . , report of the commission, the Governor 

Proclamation of clas«t areas. 1 9 - 

General may by proclamation in the Gazette 
declare that, on and after a date to be mentioned in the proclamation, 
the area defined in the proclamation shall be a class residential area, or 
a class trading area, or a class residential and trading area within tho 
urban area. 

(2) More than one area within the urban area may, by any such 
proclamation, be defined as class residential areas, or as class trading 
areas, or as class residential and trading areas, as the case may be. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Precious and Base 
Minerals Act of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908} or any amendment 
thereof, or in any other law, a class trading area or a class residential and 
trading area may be established under this Chapter on land within an 
urban area which, in terms of the said Act No. 35 of 1908, or any amend- 
ment thereof, is proclaimed land or land held under mining title. 

4. Prom and after the date mentioned in any proclamation issued 

under this Chapter establishing a class resi- 

Acquisition of immovable pro- denial area or a class trading area, or a 
perty m class areas. ° 

class residential and trading area, it shall 

not be lawful, save as provided in section ten - 

(a) for any j>erson other than a person of the class concerned to 

acquire immovable property or a lease or renewal of lease 
of immovable property within any such area ; or 

(b) for any person of the class concerned to acquire immovable 

property or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable property 
anywhere within the urban area save within the limits of the 
class residential area or of the class trading area or of the 
class residential and trading area, as the case may be: 

Provided that nothing in this Chapter contained shall apply to the rene- 
wal of a lease of immovable property where the right to renewal was 
held under a written lease existing at the eomiAencement of this Act. 
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5* (1) From and after the date mentioned in any proclamation 

issued under this Chapter establishing a 

Trading in class trading area or class trading area or a class residential and 
class residential and trading 

area# trading area within any urban area, it shall 

not be lawful for any licensing court, board 
or authority, or for any person authorized to grant or issue licenses or 
permits to carry on any trade or business within that urban area- 

fa) to grant or issue to any person other than a person of the class 
concerned any license, permit or other authority to carry 
on any trade or business within the class trading area or 
class residential and trading area, as the case may be ; or 

(b) to grant or issue to any person oi the class concerned any 
license or permit to carry on any trade or business within the 
urban area elsewhere than in the class trading area or class 
residential and trading area, as the case may be : 

Provided however, that if the Governor- General is satisfied that it is in 
the general interests of the public that it should be permitted to persons 
o! the class concerned or any restricted number of such persons to carry 
on any particular trade or business within the urban area elsewhere than 
in the class trading area or class residential and trading area, as the case 
may be, he may, by proclamation in the Gazette for such period as he may 
therein fix, exempt persons of the class concerned or a restricted number 
of suoh persons from the operation of paragraph (6) of this sub-section in 
respect of that particular trade or business. 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
the grant to any person holding, at the date mentioned in any prclama* 
tion issued under this Chapter establishing a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area within any urban area any license, permit 
or other authority to carry on any trade or business, which is actually 
being carried on, of a renewal of such license, permit or other 
authority. 

6. (1/ Whenever, in the opinion of the urban local authority con* 
Extension or reduction of corned, any area established under this 
cImb areas. Chapter or a class residential area or a class 

trading area or a class residential and trading area, proves inadequate 
or more than adequate for, or unsuitable either wholly or in part 
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to the requirements of the population of that class in the urban area, 
and the urban local authority deems it desirable to extend or reduce 
any such area or to alter the boundaries thereof, or to create a new class 
residential area or class trading area or class residential and trading area, 
the urban local authority may communicate its opinion to the Minister , 
who thereupon may take all such steps as he may take upon receipt of an 
intimation under section one, 

(2) All and several the powers exerc e under this Chapter in 
respect of the establishment of a class residential area or a class trading 
area or a class residential and trading area shall be exercisable in respect 
of the creation of a new area or the extension or reduction of any existing 
area of like character or the alteration or the boundaries thereof, 

(3) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to affect in 
any manner whatever any right to the renewal of a lease of immovable 
property where such right was held under a written lease existing at the 
commencement of this Act or any right to the grant to any person holding 
at the date mentioned in any proclamation issued in pursuance of this 
section any license, permit, or other authority to carry on any trade or 
•business which is actually being carried on, of a renewal of such license, 
permit or other authority. 

7. (1) If at any time the Governor- General is satisfied that a class 

resident ial area or a class trading area or a 
Suspension of provisions of , . , . 

Act. class residential and trading area establish- 

ed under this Chapter is inadequate for, or 
wholly or partly unsuitable to the requirements of the population of 
that class in the urban area concerned, and that, by reason of the delay 
which would necessarily tal*e place in removing the causes of the in- 
adequacy or unsuitability, serious prejudice would bo suffered by that 
population unless the provisions of this Chapter in respect of such inade- 
quate or unsuitable area be suspended, he may, by proclamation in the 
Gazette, declare that, from and after a date to be therein .mentioned, 
the provisions of this Chapter shall be suspended in respect of the class 
residential area or class trading area or class residential and trading area 
concerned. 

(2) From and after such date the provisiops of this Chapter shall 
in all respects cease to apply to the area deemed to be inadequate or 



unsuitable, and, in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area, to 
the other parts of the urban area within which it is situated. 

(3) The Governor-General may, whenever he may deem fit, re- 
proclaim as a class residential area or a class trading area or a class resi- 
dential and trading area, as the case may be, any area which has been 
the subject of a suspending proclamation under sub-section (1) of this 
cction, or proclaim as a class residential area or a class trading areas 
or a class residential and trading area under this Chapter any area 
which wholly or partly includes any area which has been the subject of 
a suspending proclamation under sub-section (1) of this section. 


8. Any class residential area, or class trading area, or class 


Class area for Asiatic s to Ijo 
deemed to be area in which 
tinder Law 3, 1885 (Trans, 
vaai), Asiatics may own fixed 
property. 


residential and trading area established 
under this Chapter for any Asiatic race 
shall, for the purposes of section two (b ) 
of Law No. o of 1885 of the Trans- 
vaal, be deemed to be an area within 


which, in terms of that law, fixed pro- 
perty may be acquired and owned by Asiatics. 


9. (1) For every class residential area, or class trading area, or 

class residential and trading area estab- 
Class adviboty board. lished under this Chapter there shall be 

an advisory board consisting of not less than three persons of the 
class concerned resident within the urban area, in addition to chair- 
man who in the case of a non-European class area may be a European. 
The mode of election or selection of members of any such board, 
the period and conditions of office of members, and the procedure of 
the board shall be defined by regulations made by the urban local 
authority and approved by the Minister. 


(2) It shall be the function of an advisory board established 
under this section to advise the urban local authority in respect of 
any matter referred to it by such authority for advice and no by-laws 
or regulations particularly effecting the interests of the class 
of persons concerned shall be made or withdrawn by an urban local 
authority unless the advice of such advisory board shall first have been 
obtained in respect of the making or withdrawal, as the case may be 
of such bye-law or regulation. 
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10 - (1) The Governor-General may by proclamation in the 

Uazcilc declare that from and after a 

property by certain pet sons date to be specified therein HO mcmbei, 

in Natal except m class 0 £ ari y race indicated therein shall ao 
areas prohibited. 

quire immovable property or the lease or 
renewal of lease of immovable property in the Province of Natal 
save in the coast belt as provided in sub-section (2) of this section: 
Provided that nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to 
prohibit a renewal of a lease of immovable property held under 
written lease at the commencement of this Act. 

(2) A person who is a member of the race indicated in any 
proclamation issued under sub-section (1) of this section may acquire 
immovable property or the lease or renewal of lease of immovable 
property in the coast belt, from a person who is a member of the 
same race, but from no other person, except where the immovable 
property or the lease or renewal of lease of the immovable property 
acquired is within the limits of a class area established under this 
Chapter within the coast belt. 

(3) Prom and after the date specified in any proclamation 
jssued under sub-secion (1) of this section no member of any race 
indicated in such proclamation shall by testamentary disposition ac- 
quire any land or interest in land or the lease or occupation of any 
immovable property in the coast belt, except from a member of the 
same race. 

(4) For the purpose of this section the coast belt means so 
much of the Province of Natal as lies between the coast line and 
a line to be defined by the Governor-General by proclamation in the 
Gazette corresponding as far as practicable with the coast line and 
drawn at an approximate distance of thirty miles therefrom. 

(5) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to affect 
the operation within the coast belt of any other provision of this 
Chapter. 

11. (1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (3) of section 
0 _ three , section eight and sub-section (3) 

SAViQff8« . « i • ___ _ m # 

of section ten of this Chapter, nothing m 
this Chapter contained shall be deemed — 

(a) to affect the operation of Law No. 3 of 1885 of the Trans- 
vaal or any amendment thereof, of section two of* Act No. 


27 
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18 of 1913 ; of Act No. 37 of 1019 ; of Chapter CXIII of the 
Orange Free State Law Book, or any amendment thereof: 
or of any other law prohibiting, restricting, regulating, or 
in any way affecting, the ownership or occupation of im- 
movable property or trading by persons of non -European 
descent; or 

(b) to prohibit the acquisition by the Government or any urban 
local authority for educational, municipal or any other pub- 
lic purpose of the ownership or occupation of any immova- 
ble property ; or 

(c) to prohibit the acquisition at any time of land or interests 

in land or the lease or occupation of any immovable pro- 
perty by devolution or succession on death whether under 
will or on intestacy from a person of the same race; or 

(d) to prohibit any executor of a deceased estate or any trustee 
in insolvency from holding any immovable property or tra- 
ding under any license where power to do any such thing 
is conferred upon him by any law ; or 

(c) to invalidate or affect in any manner whatever any agree- 
ment or ofher transaction for the sale or purchase of land 
lawfully entered into prior to the date mentioned in any 
proclamation under this Chapter establishing a class resi- 
dential area or a class trading area or a class residential 
and trading area or extending or reducing any existing area 
of like character, or altering the boundaries thereof. 

12 . ( 1 ) The Governor-General may grant to any person a ceiii- 

i . ficatc exempting him either whollv or for 

Exemption®. * 

such period as he may therein specify 
from all or any of the provisions of this Chapter; and such person 
shall either wholly or for such period, as the ease may be, be so exemp- 
ted. 

(2) Nothing in the Chapter contained shall be deemed — 

(a) to affect any person who is duly accredited to the Union 
by or under the authority of His Majesty or the Gov- 
ernment of any foreign state, or the wife, family, staff 
or servants of any such person; 
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(6) to refer to natives as that term is defined in section 
twenty-nine of the Native (Urban Areas) Act 1923, 
(Act No. 21 of 1923) ; 

(c) to refer to — 

(i) persons bom in the Union and ordinarily resident in 

the Province of the Cape of Good Hope who are 
members of the class or race known as ‘‘Cape 
Coloured” or of the class or race known as ‘‘Cape 
Malayan”; 

(ii) persons born in the Union and ordinarily resident in 

Union elsewhere than in the Province of the Cape 
of Good Hope who would if resident in that Pro- 
vince, be regarded as members of either of the 
classes or races known as “Cape Coloured” or 
“Cape Malayas”; and 


(iii) the people known as Mauritius Creoles or St. Helena 
persons or their descendants born in the Union. 


interpretation of terms. 


13 . In tliis Chapter unless incon- 
sistent with the context — 


“class or class of persons” includes any persons having, in 
the opinion of the Minister, common racial characteris- 
tics, and all white persons shall be regarded as having 
common racial characteristics; 

“person of a class” or “member of a race” includes any com- 
pany or association of persons whether registered under 
any law or not in which one or more persons of the 
class or members of the race referred to have a control- 
ling interest ; 

“Minister” means the Minister of the Interior or any other 

Minister to whom the Governor-General may assign the 
administration of this Act; 

.“urban area” means any area under Hie jurisdiction ;o f an 
urban local authority; 

“urban local authority” means any municipal council, 
borough council, town council or village council, or any 
town board, village management board, local board or 
health board. 



CHAPTER II. 


Immigrants Regulation. 


Amendment of section two 
of Aot Nu. 22 of 1013. 


14 . Section two of the Immigrants Regulations Act 1913, (here- 
inafter in this Chapter called the prin- 
cipal Act) is hereby amended by the de- 
letion from sub-section (7) of the words: 
“sufficient in the opinion of the Minister” and substitution there- 
for of the following words “fixed by the immigration officer not ex- 
ceeding one hundred pounds.” 


Amendment of section three 
of Act 22 of 1013. 


15 . Section three of the principal 
Act is hereby amended — 


(a) by the addition to sub-seetion (2) of the words “Prom 
any sueh opinion there shall be an appeal to the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court”; 


(b) by the deletion from sub-section (3) thereof of the fol- 
lowing words: 

“and ‘a superior court having jurisdiction’ shall mean the ' 
Provincial Division of the Supreme Court which has 
jurisdiction where the board was sitting any judge 
of such division or the Eastern Districts Local Di- 
vision having jurisdiction or any judge thereof.” 


Amendment of section four 
of Act No. 22 of 1913. 


16 . Section four of the principal 
Act is hereby amended — 


(а) by the addition to paragraph (a) of sub-section (1) of 
the following words: “Provided that for the purpose of 
this section the Northern Districts of Natal, as describ- 
ed in section three of "The Northern Districts Annexa- 
tion Act, 1902” (Act No. 1, 1903, Natal) shall be deem- 
ed to be included in the Province of the Transvaal”; and 

(б) by the addition to paragraph (/) of sub-section (1) after 

the words “have been stolen” of the fdilowing words: 
“incest, sodomy, bestialty, any offence involving fradu- 
lent conduct in connection with any insolvency”; and 

(c) by the deletion of paragraph (a) of sub-section (2), 
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17 . Section five of the principal Act as amended by section 

three of the Indians Relief Act, 1914, is 
of Ac^NoT 2 ^ 0 /° l y l t 0n ^ V6 hereby amended by the deletion of para- 
graphs (e) and ( g ) c-nd the substitution 
therefor of the following new paragraphs — 

“(e) any person, other than an alien, who was born in any 
part of South Africa included in the Union and whose 
parents were at the time of his birth lawfully resident 
therein and were not at that time restricted to temporary 
or conditional residence therein by any law then in force: 
Provided that any person who, if he were a prohibited 
immigrant, would be included within any class of persons 
which has, in terms of paragraph (a) of sub-section (1) 
of section four , been deemed by the Minister to be un- 
suited to the requirements of the Union or any province 
thereof shall lose the protection accorded by this para- 
graph if he has acquired or shall acquire a domicile in a 
province of the Union other than that in which he was 
bora ; 

( g ) any person who is proved to the satisfaction of an immi- 
gration officer or in the case of an appeal to the satisfac- 
tion of the board, to be the wife or child under the age of 
sixteen years of any person exempted by paragraph (/) 
of this section: 

Provided : — 

(i) that the wife or child (as the case may be) is not such 
a person as is described in paragraphs ( d ), (e), (/), 
io) or (7t) of sub-section (1) of section four; and 

(ii) that where exempted person belongs to one of the classes 
described in paragraph (a) of sub-section (1) of section 
four the wife or child (as the case may be) enters the 
Union within five years after the first day of August, 
1925, or within ten years after the date of the first entry 
into the Union, whichever period may be the longer, of 
thetperson so exempted. 

In the interpretation of this paragraph “the wife” shall include 
nny one woman between whom and the exempted person 
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mentioned there exists a union recognised as a marriage under the 
tenets of an Indian religion notwithstanding that by these tenets the 
union of that exempted person with other women at the same time 
would also be recognised as a marriage: Provided that no woman shall 
be deemed to be the wile oE such exempted person — 

(i) if such a union exists between him and any other woman 
who has under any law relating to immigration or to 
Asiatic registration been recognised within the Union as the 
wife of such person and has resided or resides or is domi- 
ciled in any province ; or 

(ii) if such exempted person has offspring resident or domiciled in 
any province by any woman who is still Jiving, 

and a union shall not for the* purposes of this section, be deemed to 
have ceased to exist by reason only of the fact that according to the 
tenets of an Indian religion it has been dissolved. 

‘‘The child under the age of sixl een ' ? shall mean a child who is 
the offspring of the exempted person and the wife as herein defined 
or the child of the exempted person and a deceased woman who if she 
had been alive could have been recognised at the time of the birth of 
the child as the wife (as herein defined) or whose union with the ex- 
empted person could have been registered at Hie time of the birth of 
the child as a marriage under section lu\o of the Indians Relief Act, 
1014. 


Amendin' nfc of section ten 
of Act. No. 22 of 1913. 


18 - Section ten of the principal Act 
is hereby amended by the addition of the 
following words: - 


Any such person may he declared to be a prohibited immigrant 
and dealt with in terms of section nineteen of this Act 
and if such person is in possession of a registration cer- 
tificate or a certificate of domicile or any other docu- 
ment authorizing him to remain in the Union or any pro- 
vince it shall be competent for any board to which he 
may appeal, if it he proved to the satisfaction of the 
hoard that such certificate or other document was obtain- 
ed by fraudulent representations by or on behalf of the 
holder, to order that such certificate or other document 
be cancelled and the holder thereof be dealt with as f> 
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prohibited immigrant: Provided that if such person fails 
to appeal to a board the Principal Immigration Officer 
concerned may exercise all sack powers as to the cancella- 
tion of any certificate or other document as are by this 
section conferred upon a board. 


19 . Section iwcnlij-tiro of the principal Act is hereby amended 
Amendment, of section twenty- by the addition ofllic following para- 

two of Act No. ‘22 of 1013. graph — 

(d) for any offence under section twenty of this Act for 
which im])risoiuncnt is imposed without the option of 
a fine. 

20. Seetion thirl u of the principal A"t is hereby amended by 

the deletion of the definition of the term 
Amendment ol section thirl, j . i( . i)(l -> ., ml f| 1(> snhst it.Ut ion lh('rcft)f 

of Act No. 22 of 191:1. 

of the following definition: — 


Domicile shall moan the place in which a person has his 
or, to which he returns as his present permanent abode 
and not .fur a mere special or temporary purpose; and 
a. person shall not be deemed to have a domicile within 
the l hi ion or any pro\mee (as tiie cast' may biO for tlm 
purposes of this Act unless he has lawfully resided there- 
in for a continuous period of three years, otherwise than 
under terms of conditional or temporary reside nee per- 
mitted by this Act or an> other law or as a person un- 
der detention in prison, gaol, reformatory or mental 
hospital, and a person shall be deemed for the purposes 
of this Aet to ha\e lost his domicile within the Union 
or any province (as I he case may be) if lie absents him- 
self from the Union or that province (as the case may 
be) and does not ref urn to the Union or that province, 
(as the ease may he) within three years from the date 
of departure therefrom or in the case of a person who 
absented himself from the union or any province (as 
the case may be) prior to the 1st August, 1925, docs itol 
return to the Union or that province (as the case may 
he) before the 1st August, 129$: Provided that in cases 
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where a person proceeds overseas for a special or tem- 
porary purposes the Minister may authorize the issue of a 
certificate of identity under the provisions of sub-sec- 
tion (2) of section twenty -five of this Act allowing the 
person concerned to return to, and resume his residence 
in the province named within the period specified in such 
certificate or any extension thereof not exceeding ten 
years in all. 


Section six of the Indians Relief Act 1914, is hereby 
amended by the addition after the words 
“any port in India” of the words “or 
elsewhere.” 


21 


Amendment of section six of 
Act No. 22 of 1914. 


CHAPTER TIL 


22 . 


Surrender of Asiatic registra* 
tion c&itificate. 


Registration of Asiatics. 

A registration certificate issued under the provisions of the 
Asiatic Law Amendment Act, 1907, of 
the Transvaal (Act No. 2 of 1907), or 
the Asiatics Registration Amendment 
Act, 1908, of the Transvaal (Act No. 36 of 1908), may be surrendered 
by the holder to the Registrar of Asiatics and such surrender 
shall be conclusive evidence that such Indian has abandoned any right 
of or incidental to entry, residence or domicile in the Transvaal Pro- 
vince. 


23 . If an Asiatic, who has failed to make application for regis- 
tration in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (2) of section five of the 
Asiatics Registration Amendment Acl, 
1908, of the Transvaal, shall satisfy the 
Registrar of Asiatics that such failure 


Circumstances in which appli- 
cation for Asiatic registration 
certificate may be made. 


was due to some good and sufficient cause, the Minister of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, authorize the Registrar to receive an applica- 
tion for registration from such Asiatic and the application shall be 
dealt with in all respects as if it had been made in accordance with 
the provisions of the said section and all the provisions of Act No. 
S6 of 1908 of the Transvaal as amended by this Act which would have 
appiicd if the application load been so made shall apply accordingly. 
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24. Section seven of the Asiatics Registration Amendment Act, 


Amendment of section seven 
of Act No. 36 of 1908 of the 
Transvaal. 


1908, of the Transvaal, is hereby amend- 
ed by the deletion of the words “save as 
in the next succeeding section is pro- 
vided.’ * 


25. Section nine of the Asiatics Registration Amendment Act 


Amendment of section nine 
of Act No. 36 of 1908 cf the 
Transvaal. 


1908 of the Transvaal is hereby amend- 
ed by the deletion of the words : 


■‘Any Asiatic who fails upon lawful demand to produce such 
certificate shall, unless he is the lawful holder of a certi- 
ficate of registration, be liable to be dealt with in maimer 
mentioned in section eight.” 


OIIAPTER IV. 


SU 3 » pLE M ENT ARY • 

26. The laws mentioned in the Schedule to this Act shall be 

and are hereby repealed to the extent set 
Repeal of laws. out in the fourth column of that Sche- 

dule. 


27. This Act may be 

8hort title and commence- 
ment of Act. 


cited as the Areas Reservation and Immi- 
gration and Registration (Further Pro- 
vision) Act, 1925, and shall come into 
force on the first day of August, 1925. 


Schedule. 



No, and year 

Title or Subject 

! Extent of 


of Law. 

of Law. 

Repeal. 

Natal . . ! 

Act No. 28 ofi To protect uncove-l 

The whole. 

j 

1897. 1 

| 

nan ted Indians 
from arrest in 
mistake for ab- 
sconding inden- 
tured Indian ser- 
vants. 


Capo 

Act No 37 of 
1901. 

The Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act, 1904. 

The whole. 

Transvaal. 

1 ^ 

Act No. 36 of 
; * 1908. 

I 

! : 

The Asiatics Regis- 
tration Amend- 
ment Act. 1908. 

Sections three, four, 
five (paragraph 
one), six, eight. 


sixteen, seventeen 
(paragraphs five 
and six). , 




THE ASIATIC BILL. 

Proposed Amendments to the Immigrants’ 
Regulation Act. 

For the convenience of our readers we give below, in 
parallel column**, the various clauses as at present exist- 
ing in the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913, together with 
the alterations, additions and deletions proposed in the 
“ Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 


(Further Provision) Bill : — 

The Act as it Pxisls. 

2. (7) No appeal shall ho heard 

by a board unless notice thereof in the 
prescribed form has been given to the 
immigration OlFieer by or on behalf of 
the person concerned within seventy two 
hours aficr the refusal, detention 
restriction, or arrest aforesaid, or in 
ease the appellant arrived by sea and 
the ship whereon he arrived is about to 
depart, unless such notice is given forth- 
with. In eveiv ease a deposit shall be 
made of an amount t{ sufficient . in thr 
opinion of Vu Minister ” to cover the 
detention expenses of the said person, 
the costs of bringing him before a board 
and of returning him to the place at 
which he was restricted if he desire to 
appear personally, and if he arrived 
by sea, the cost of his return passage 
by another ship to the place from which 
he came. 

.*». (2) A board may, of its own 

motion, and shall, at the request of tin* 
appellant or of an immigration officer, 
reserve for the decision of a superior 
court having jurisdiction, any question 
of Law which arises upon an appeal 
hoard before such board under the la v t 
preceding section, and shall s ate such 
question in tin* form of a special cast' 
for the opinion of such court by trans- 
mitting such special case to the regis- 
trar thereof. The question so stated 
may be argued lief ore such court which 
may call for fur her information to be 
supplied by the board if the court shall 
deem such Information necessary and 
may givo such answer on such case, 
supplemented by such information, if 
ahy, and may make such order as to the 
costs of the pioceedings, us it may 
think right. 


The Ad as Proposed io 
be Amended . 

2. (7) The same, excepting the 

deletion of the words italicised and the 
Substitution of the following; ‘ ‘ fixed 
by the immigration officer not exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds.** 


2. (2) The same, walk the addi- 

tion of the following words: “From 
any such opinion there shall be an 
appeal to the Appellate Division ot 
the Supreme Couit. *' 
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The Act as if K, rials. 

3. (3) For tins purpose of* th I'- 

section ‘ i a question of luu ” 
shall, among other questions, 
include a question of do- 
micile, and “ a superior 
court harin // jurisdiction * ' 
shaft menu l he provincial 
division of the Supn m< 
Court, whult has jurisdictw 
where Ihe hoard inis sit tiny 
or an p jndye of siuh divi- 
sion, or tin KasU nt Dish id 
Load fa vision, him n if such 
junsduhoii or niit/ judo* 
Hereof, and “appellant” 
shall not include an alien. 

4. (J) (a) An v pen son or <*la^ 

of persons deemed by tie* 
-Minister on economic gio- 
umls or on account of 
standard or habits of Jile to 
be urMiited to the reqmie- 
monts o! the Union oi any 
piuticukn lho\in<e t 1 km <o » t ; 


The Act as Proposed to 
hr Aiumdcd. 

3 (3) For the purposes of tliis 

sect ion- — 

“a question of law” shall, 
among other questions, in- 
chid" a question of domi- 
cile: and i 1 appellant ” 

shall not include an alien 
(Note . — Portion italicised in tie* 
opposite section is to be deleted.'* 


k ( 1 ) </. The same, with tin 1 ad- 
dition of the following 
words: — 

“Provided that for tin' 
purpose of this section tin* 
Northern Districts of 
Natal, as described in sec- 
tion three of “The North 
orn Distiicts Annexation 
Act, 1903” (Act No. !. 
1903. Natal) shall be 
deemed to be included in 
the Province of the Trans- 
vaal 

(Note:— Act No. 1, 1903, provides 
for the annexation to the Colony ol 
Natal of ceitaiu Teiritories fonnhu 
a pa it of the Timisxnnl Colony. Hoc. 
tiou Have refened to abo\e is as fel- 
low's : 

<l 1'Vmi and a Her the tubing offer*' 
of fhi'. \ct the undet mentioned Tern 
tories, situated Aoitliw.uds of the 
Colony of Natal now forming a past 
of tin* Tiansvaal Colon\, shall bo an 
nexed to and shall t hence foi tli from ' 
part of the* Colony of Natal, that js 
to sa\ : — The J>istiiet of Vryheid, 
the District of Utrecht, a portion of 
the Distiict of Walkeis. room lying 
south of a line drawn from the. North 
eastern comer of Natal, Fast of 
Volksrust to the headwaters of th" 
Pongnlo Ki\er, and thence along that 
river to the border of the Utrecht 
District. 

Tin* aforsaid Ten « tories are in this 
Act shortly refei rod to a* the Nor- 
thern District.” 
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The Act as it Exists. 

(1) (/) Any person who has 
been convicted in any country of 
any of the following offences 
(unless he has received a free par- 
don therefore), namely, murder, 
rape, arson, theft, receiving stolen 
goods knowing the same to have 
been stolen; fraud, forgery or 
uttering forged documents know- 
ing the same to have been for- 
ged, counterfeiting coin or 
uttering coin knowing the same 
to be counterfeit, housebreaking 
with intent to commit an offence, 
burglary, robbery with violence, 
threats by letter or otherwise 
•with intent to extort or of any 
attempt to commit any such 
offence, and by reason of the 
circumstances connected with tho 
offence, is deemed by the Minis- 
ter to be an undesirable inhabi- 
tant of or visitor to the Union. 


4. (2) Nothing in sub-section (1) 

eontained shall be construed — 

(a) as enabling a j)or son to bo deemed 

a prohibited immigrant in the 
Cape of Good Hope or Natal, if, 
being at the commencement of 
this Act lawfully entitled to 
reside in any Province, ho shows 
or has shown that lie is able to 
comply with the requirements 
described in section three (a) of 
Act No. 30 of 1906 of the Cape 
‘of Good Hope, or of section 
five ( a ) of Act No. 30 of 1903 
of Natal. 


The Act as Proposed to 
be Amended . 

4. (1) (/) The same, with the 

addition after the words 
i 1 have been stolen ’ 9 of 
the following: — 

‘ 1 incest, sodomy, bestia- 
lity, any offence involving 
fradulcnt conduct in con- 
nection with any insol- 
vency. * 1 


4. (2) (a) Deleted. 


Note. — Section three (a) of Act No. 
30 of 1906 of the Cape of Good Hope, 
referred to above reads as follows: — 

(a) Any person who, when asked to 
do so by duly authorised officer, 
shall bo unable through deficient 
education to himself write out 
and sign in tho characters of 
any European language an ap- 
plication to the satisfaction of 
• the Minister; provided that for 
tho purposes of this sub-section 
Yiddish shall be accepted as an 
Eurppean language. * 
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The Act as Proposed to 
be Amended. 


Section five (a) of Act No. 30 of 
1903 of Natal referred to in this section 
reads as follows: — 

(a) Any person who, when ashed to 
do so by any duly authorized 
officer, shall be unable through 
deficient education to himself to 
write out and sign, in tho cha- 
racters of some European lan- 
guage, an application to the 
satisfaction of the Minister. 


5. Tho following persons or classes 
of persons shall not be prohibited im- 
migrants for the purpose of this Act, 
namely: — 

(e) any person born beforo the 
commencement of the Act in any 
part of South Africa included in 
the (Jnion whose parents wore 
lawfully resident therein and 
were not at that time restricted 
to temporary or conditional re- 
sidence by any law then in force, 
and any person born in any 
place after the commencement, of 
this Act whose parents were at 
the time of his birth domiciled 
in any part of South Africa in- 
cluded in the Union. 

( g ) any person who is proved to the 
satisfaction of an Immigration 
Officer or in case of an appeal 
to the satisfaction of the board, 
to be the wife, or the child under 
the ago of 16 years, of any per- 
son exempted by paragraph (/) 
of this sec ion, provided that the 
wife or the child (as the case 
may be), is not such a person 
as is described in subjection ( 1 ' 
id), (e), (/), {g), or ( h ) of 

the last preceding section. 


5. The following person or cinq- 
ses of persons shall not be prohibited 
immigrants for tho purposes of this 
Act, namely: — 

“(e) any person, other than an 
alien, who was bom in any 
part of South Africa inclu- 
ded in the Union and whose 
paren s were at the time of 
his birth lawfully resident 
therein and were not at that 
time restricted to temporary 
or conditional residence 
therein by any law then in 
force: Provided :hat any 
person who if he were a pro- 
hibited immigrant, would bo 
included within any class of 
persons which has, in terms 
of paragraph (a) of sub 
section (1) of section four 
been deemed by the Minister 
to be unsuited to the re- 
quirements of the Union or 
any province thereof shall 
lose the pro ection accorded 
by this paragraph if he has 
acquired or shall acquire a 
domicile in a Province of 
the Union other than that 
in which he was born; 

(g) any person who is proved to 
the satisfaction of an im- 
migration officer or in the 
case of an appeal to tho sa- 
tisfaction of the b >ard. to 
be the wife or child undbr 
the age of sixteen years of 
aijy person exempted by 

paragraph (/) of thia see* 
tion: 
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The Act as it Exists. 


The Act as Proposed to 
he Amended. 


Provided : 

(i) that the wife or child (as the 
case may be) is not such a 
person as is described in pa- 
ragraplis (d), (r), (/), (,</) 
or (h) of sub-section four; 
and 

(ii) that where exempted person 
belongs tin one of the classes 
described in paragraph (a) 
of sub-section (1) of section 
four the wife or child (ms the 
case may be) ('liters the Un- 
ion within five \ears after tin? 
first day of August, 1925, or 
within ton years after the 
date of the first entry into 
the Union, whichever period 
may be the longer, of the 
person so exempted. 

Xote. — Paragraphs (d) 9 (e), (/)♦ 
{q) y and (/<) of sub-section (1) of 
Miction four refer ted to in (i) deal 
with criminals and deceased persons 
and paragraph (a) of sub-section 
(1) of section four referred to in 
(ii) is as follows: — 

(a) any person or class of persons 
deemed by the Minister on economic 
mounds or on account of standard 
or habits of life to be unsuited to 
the requirements of the Union or any 
particular Province thereof. 

In the interpretation of this para- 
graph *‘tho wife’* shall include any 
one woman between whom and the 
exempted poison mentioned there 
exists a union lecogniscd as a mar- 
riage under the tenets of an Indian 
religion notwithstanding that 
by those tenets the union of 
that exempted person with other 
women at the same time would also 
be recognised as a marriage: Pro- 
vided that no woman shall be deemed 
to be the wi fe of such exempted 
person — ■ 

(i) if such a union exist between 
him and any other woman who 
lias under day law relating 
to immigration or to Asiatic 
registration been recognised 
within tbo Union as the wife 
of such person and has resided 
or resides or is domiciled in 
any province; or v 
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The Act as Proposed to 
he Amended. 


lo. No prohibited immigrant shall 
bo exempt from the provisions of this 
Act or bo allowed to remain in the Union 
or in any Province wherein his resi- 
dence is unlawful or bo deemed to haw 
acquired a domicile therein, by reason 
only that he had not been informed that 
he could not enter or remain in the 
Union or (as the case may be) in that 
Province or that he had been allowed 
to enter or remain through oversight, 
misrepresentation or owing to the fact 
having been undiscovered that he was 
such a prohibited immigrant. 


<ii> if such exempted person has 
offspring resident or domicil* 
ed in any province by any 
woman who is .still living, 

and a union shall not for the pur- 
poses of this section be deemed to 
Save ceased to exist by reason only 
of the fact that according to the 
tenets of an Indian religion it has 
been dissolved. 

“The child under the age of siv- 
10011 ** shall mean a child who is the 
offspring of the exempted person and 
the wife as herein defined or the 
child of tin? exempted poison and a 
deceased woman who if she had been 
alive could have been iccognised at 
the time of the birth of the child as 
tho wife (as herein defined) or whoso 
union with the exempted person 
could have been registered at the 
time of the birth of the child as a 
marriage under section two of the 
Indians Relief Act, 101-1. 

30. The same, with the following 
addition: — Any such person ma.y 
bo declared to be a prohibited 
immigrant and dealt wiJi in 
terms of section nineteen of this 
Act and if such person 
is in possession of a ic- 
gist ration cejtificate or a 
ceitifiente of domicile or any 
other document authorizing lmn 
to remain m tin* Union or any 
province it shall be competent 
for any board to which he may 
appeal if it be proved to the 
satisfaction of the board that 
such eeitilicate or other docu- 
meat was ob anted by J'laudulent 
i (‘ presentations by or on behalf 
of the holder, to order that such 
certificate or other document 
be cancelled and the holder 
thereof be dealt with as a pro- 
h i b ited i mm i grai n : P rovi dot l 

that if such person fails to ap- 
peal to a board the Principal 
Immigration Officer concerned 
may exorcise all such powers as 
to the cancellation of any cer- 
tificate # or other document as 
are by this section conferred 
upon a board. 
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The Act as it Exists . 


22. Any person (not being a person 
born in any part of South Africa which 
has been included in the Union) who, 
whether before or after the commencc- 
men: of this Act, has been sentenced, to 
imprisonment — • 

(a) for a contravention of provision 
mentioned in the first schedule 
to this Act or any provision 
hereafter amending that provision 
or substituted therefor or for 
any offence mentioned in sub- 
section (1) (f) of section four ; 

(b) for selling, bartering, giving or 
otherwise supplying intoxicat- 
ing liquor to any coloured per- 
son in contravention of any law; 

or 

(c) for dealing in or being in pos- 
session of unwrought precious 
metal or rough or uncut precious 
siones in contravention of any 
law, 

and who by reason of the circumstances 
connected with the offence, is deemed 
by the Minister to be an undesirable in- 
habitant of the Union, may be removed 
from the Union by warrant, and p *ml- 
ing removal, may be detained in such 
custody as may be prescribed by regu- 
lation* 


30* In this Act and in the regula- 
tions made thereunder, unless inconsis- 
tent with the context — 

“ domicile ' 1 shall mean the place 
in which a person has his present 
home or in which he resides or to 
which he returns a''- his place or pre- 
sent permanent abode and not for a 
mere special or temporal^ purpose: 
and ft person shall not be deemed to 


The Act as Proposed to 
be Amended. 

22. The same, with the addition 
of the following new paragraph: — 

(d) for any offence under section 
twenty of this Act for which 
imprisonment has been im- 
posed without the op -ion of 
a fine. 

[Note: — Section 20 above referred 
to reads as follows: — Any person 
who — 

(a) aids or abets any person in 
entering or remaining within 
the Union or any Province in 
contravention of this Act, 
knowing that person to be 
prohibited from so entering 
or remaining; 

(h) aids or abets a person ordered 
to be removed from the Union 
or any Province in evading 
the order, or harbours any 
such person knowing him to 
be the subject of any such 
order; 

(c) for the purposo of entering 
the Union, or any Province’ 
in which he is a prohibited 
immigrant, or of facilita ing 
or assisting the entrance of 
himself or any other person in 
contravention of the Act, com- 
mits any fradulent act or 
makes any false representa- 
tion by conduct, statement, or 
otherwise, 

shall be guilty of an offence and 
liable on conviction to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds or, in 
default of payment to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for a 
period not exceeding six mon’hs, or 
to such imprisonment without the 
option of a fine.] 

30. In this Act and in the regu- 
lations made thereunder, unless in- 
consistent with the context — 

“ domicile * 9 shall mean the "place 
in which a person has his present 
permanent home, or present per- 
manent residence or, to which he 
returns as his present permanent 
abode and not for a mere special 
or temporary purpose; and a per* 
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The Act as Proposed io 

The Act as it Exists . fcg Amended. 


have a domicile within tlio 
union or any Province fas the 
case may be) for the purposes 
of this Act unless he has re- 
sided therein for at least three years, 
otherwise than under terms of condi- 
tional or temporary residence permit- 
ted by this Act or any other law or 
as a person under detention in a pri- 
son, gaol, reformatory or lunatic 
asylum: and a person shall be deemed 
for the purposes of this Act to have 
lost his domicile wi hin the Union or 
any Province (as the case may be^ 
(if he voluntarily go and reside out- 
side the Union or tlio Province 
(except for a special or temporary 
purpose) with the intention of mak- 
ing his home outside the Union or 
that Province (as the case may be.) 


Section six of the Indians Relief 
Act, 1914:— 

The Minister may in his dircrotion 
cause to be provided out of moneys ap- 
propriated by Parliament for the pur- 
pose of a free passage from any port 
in the Union to any port in India (wi h 
or without free conveyance by rail to 
such first mentioned port) for any In- 
dian (other than an Indian who is or 
mqy become entitled* under Law No. 25 
of’ 1891 — Natal — or any amendment 
thereof to such free par-sage), who 
makes a written request for such free 
passage ete. 

28 


son shall not be deemed to have 
a domicile within the Union or any 
Province (as the case may be; for 
the purposes of this Act unless 
he has fully resided therein for \ 
continuous period of three years, 
otherwise than under terms of con- 
ditional or temporary residence 
permi ted by this Act or any other 
law or as a person under detention 
in prison, gaol, reformatory or 
mental hopital, and a person shall 
bo deemed for the purposes of this 
Act to have lost his domicile 
within the uniou or any Province 
(as the case may be) if he ab- 
sents himself from the Union or 
that Province (as the ea e may be) 
and does not return to the Union 
or that Province (as the case may 
be) within three years from the 
date of departure therefrom or in 
the case of a poison who absented 
himself from the Union or any 
Province (as the case may be) 
prior to the 1st August, 1925, does 
not rc urn to the Union or thai 
Province (as the case may be) 
before the 1st August, 1928: Pro- 
vided that in cases where a person 
pi oceeds overseas for a special or 
temporary purpose the Minister 
may authorize the issue of a cor 
tilieatc of identity under .ho pro- 
vision^ of sub-section (2) of 
section twenty-five of this Act al- 
lowing the person concerned to 
return to, and resume his residence 
in the Province named within the 
period specified in such certificate 
or any extension thereof not ex- 
ceeding ten years in all. 


Section six of the Indians Relief 
Act, 1914, remains, with the addition 
after ihe word* “any port in India * * 
of tlio words “or elsewhere.” 



NATAL INDIAN CONGRESS. 


P. O. Box 670, 
DURBAN, 

14 th August, 1925. 

To 

The IMPERIAL INDIAN CITIZENSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
BOMBAY, INDIA. 


Sib, 

The South African Indian Community are faced with impend- 
ing repressive legislation which vitally affects their residence, both 
legal and otherwise, in this country. The Minister in introducing the 
Bill assumed the Indians were Aliens. 

The vested interests of the Indian community who has been here 
for nearly a century are large enough to necessitate immediate action 
and protest on our part ; but being voteless, our protest so far can only 
be raised ineffectively. Our salvation lies wholly and entirely on the 
sober influences that you might exert upon the Indian and British 
Governments, and for this reason we ask, that apart from our efforts 
here, you for your part take immediate steps to prevent the proposed 
legislation ever becoming law. A copy of the proposed Bill which 
was introduced in the past Session of the Union Parliament was sent 
to you recently and with this letter we attach a further copy of same, 
with a copy of the various sections of the laws which this Bill seeks to 
alter or add to, so that you may better appreciate the effects of the 
changes it seeks to create. 

The present Bill is divided into four Chapters, the first Chapter 
deals with reservation of areas, the second with amendments to the 
Immigrants Regulation Act, the third with the registration of Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and the fourth being supplementary. 


CHAPTER I. 

Before discussing this Chapter, the reader must be told that at 
present in Natal and the Cape Province, an Indian is free to buy, sell 
or lease land. In Orange Free State and the Transvaal certain limita- 
tions in this respect exist, but the avowed object of the Bill being to 
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affect Indians, as openly admitted by the Minister upon the first read- 
ing, Natal having a population of one hundred and forty thousand 
Indians, it is clear that we in Natal with particularly and imme- 
diately suffer because the present Bill provides for : — 

(a) Areas to be set apart in towns and cities and only in 
such areas shall Indians be permitted to buy and sell 
land. They will also have to trade in these areas only 
and no other. All businesses now existing elsewhere 
under lease shall cease by efluxion of time of current 
lease or by death of present lessee. This means that 
within a very short period of time most Indian businesses 
will cease to exist outside of the area. Indian property 
owners who to-day are receiving fair rents will be depriv- 
ed of their reasonable income because their business and 
residential places will not be taken up by the European 
Community at a fair rental. We would point out that 
this portion of the Bill deliberately takes away what we 
now have and practically compulsorily forces us into se- 
gregated areas in towns and cities. 

(b) This Chapter provides that the Governor-General may 
proclaim that no Indian shall buy or lease land more 
than 30 miles away from the Coast line except from an 
Indian within that 30 miles, and if by proclamation areas 
are set apart within those 30 miles, then Indians will 
gradually in the same way as townships and cities by 
force of circumstances be compelled to go into these 
areas. This means that Indians will be debarred from 
purchasing or leasing properties anywhere in the Pro- 
vince as they now are entitled to do and will upon the 
completion of their present leases be compelled to give 
up their residence and to close down their businesses, 
or go into the area if there is one within the said 30 
miles, and if there is no such area proclaimed that busi- 
ness must necessarily cease. On a hurried computation 
it is estimated that 500 to 700 Indian business premises 
in the country are likely to be affected, apart from this 
as Indian business or landed property outside of the 
30 miles cannot be sold or leased to another Indian, 
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Moreover the Bill empowers the Governor-General not only to 
proclaim areas but also to deproclaim such areas in part 
or in whole: which means that even after an area has 
been proclaimed and occupied, no sense of security is 
enjoyed because the Governor-General can deproclaim 
such area. It is clear the intention of the Bill is to 
oust the Indian from his present vested proprietary 
rights and give him practically nothing substantial in 
place thereof, but virtually makes him a squatter and 
that at the wish and will of the minister. 

flie effect of the operation of these two clauses alone will cripple the 

whole life and trade of the Indian Community and absolutely without 
the shadow of a doubt crush out all Indian agricultural work, pro- 
gress and prospects. In plain language without considering any other 
phase of the Bill the fate of the Indian is scaled and we are doomed 
to a legal if not physical death. 

This Chapter is based upon the recent Class Areas BiR which 
the late Smuts Government had on the tapis, but which fell through 
when the Government changed 


CHAPTER II. 

This Chapter deals with Immigrants Regulation. The drastic 
changes suggested absolutely places into the hands of the minister 
and immigration Officer almost unlimited power to deal with the 

entry and possible deportation of Indians who have Rved in this coun- 
try for many years. 

At present an Indian who outstays for a period of three years 

Section 14 . u R° n ente ™g the port is required to 

prove hi* domicile, notwithstanding he 

may already then actually have his Certificate of Domicile. He is 
declared a prohibited immigrant and upon payment of a sum of money 
wmeh by practice £31 (Thirty-one Pounds Stg.) is found sufficient to 
cover, and as up till now accepted, is allowed to procure the necessary 
ivjdence and prove his domicile. Experience has shown that even this 
amount was not always easily obtained and our community is unaware 
oi any Indians forfeiting this deposit and absconding and remaining 
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m the country, the community therefore secs no reason for ilic Im- 
migration Officer being empowered to make the deposit anything up 
to £100, (One Hundred Pounds Stg.) as this Section provides for. 
It is quite conceivable, and with the present tension of feeling against 
ns as a Community, that the Officer might impose such an amount of 
bail as to effectively preclude an Indian Immigrant being free from 
custody to procure the necessary evidence to prove his domicile. 

It is felt that a capricous officer can easily do tremendous in- 
jury to a large number of bona fide, domiciled Indians who may seek 
entry. 


This Section seeks to revert certain two districts of Natal, namely, 
„ . UTRECHT and VRiTHEID to the 

Transvaal Province. The intention clear- 
ly is that the Minister shall be entitled so soon as he pleases to declare 
all Indians in these two provinces to be prohibited immigrants un- 
der what is now known as the 4 6 Deeming Order. ” (This Order was 
made by the Minister under Section 4, Sub-section 1, paragraph (a), 
of the Immigrants Regulation Act of 1913 by virtue of which 
he declared all Asiatics to be economically unsuited to the require- 
ments of the Union and therefore prohibited immigrants. The validity 
of this Order was tested in the South African Appellate Court but it 
held the Minister’s Order was correct in terms of the said Section). 
The effect of such an Order will be that hundreds of Indians now 
there will be compelled to return to their place of origin or domicile 
which may be Natal or Tndia, but most probably India, because, as will 
be shown later, the majority of such persons there are Indians who 
are descendants of such Indians who originally came here under con- 
ditional residence under Act 17 of 1895 and have acquired no domicile 
in this country. By such an Order, hundreds of Indians can be dis- 
posed of without the hope of a successful appeal in view of the 
aforesaid “ Deeming Order.” We object to this because so long as 
these two districts remain as part of Natal, then a large majority 
maybe able to claim domicile in Natal. 


With regard to Section 16, Sub-section (c) in this Bill, it is sought 
Section 16. Subnotion <C). t0 delete Paraph (d) of sub-section 2 

of Section 4 of Act 22 of 1913, which 
means that large number of Indians who have entered Natal and 
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Cape Colony under the Education Test may be declared prohibited 
immigrants under the “Deeming Order ” if they applied at the ports 
of the Union for entry. The deletion clearly takes away a right which 
we to-day enjoy. 

Section 17 requires very close study and investigation to undcr- 
Section 17. stand the full meaning and effect of it. 

It is far reaching and fraught with the gravest of consequences. The 
previous Minister as aforesaid declared all Indians to be economically 
unsuitable. The Minister in introducing the present Bill has referred 
to Indians as aliens. If all Indians, that is to say, British Indians and 
Indians of the Indian States are said to be aliens, then all Indians 
are necessarily prohibited immigrants; if the legal interpretation of 
the word 4 ‘ alien’ ’ be made use of, then subjects of the Indian States 
who are here in large numbers will be undoubtedly prohibited immi- 
grants. 

The proposed new Section (c) speaks of prohibiting any person 
whose parents were at the time of his birth lawfully resident and such 
residence restricted to temporary or conditional residence by any law 
then in force. 

Under Act 17 of 1895 large number of Indians came here under 
terms of conditional residence; and their offspring, now the cream of 
the Natal born Indians numbering thousands born within the past 
30 years, may possibly be also prohibited immigrant*, because at the 
dencc. 

We, however think it proper to point out that the Indian Com- 
munity may successfully meet this position by claiming that the 
Government through its Minister has issued certificates of discharge 
to those who came under conditional residence under Act 17 of 1895, 
thus waiving all claims of conditional residence. It was one of the 
points raised immediately after the 1914 Settlement with Mr. Gandhi 
and correspondence shows that it was the Government’s view to grant 
these Indians complete domicile; and the community certainly resents 
to have to face the ordeal of any test cases, not because of the result, 
but because of the inconvenience and expense. The question is why 
should a settled right be interfered with. 
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The proposed amendment continues to make a person a prohi- 
bited immigrant if he is a person who comes under the Deeming Order 
and|or who has acquired a domicile in a Province of the Union where 
he was not born. All Asiatics as such may be at the port of entry 
declared as prohibited immigrants and hundreds of Indians who have 
acquired domicile with vested interests in other Provinces of the Union 
and any such person returning to this Union even from a neighbouring 
Province will be a prohibited Immigrant; this means his domicile in 
the one Province counts for nothing and he cannot take advantage of 
his birth place because — 

(а) He has already given up his domicile of birth, 

(б) He is a prohibited immigrant ; he cannot therefore enter 
at ail, notwithstanding any right of vested interests. 

This Section proceeds to say that the wife or child of an exempted 
person returning to the Union within 5 years from 1st August, 1925 
or within ^9 years of the first entry of such exempted person shall 
not be prohibited. This means that every Indian now in this Union 
must either before 1st August, 1930 bring back his wife and children 
into the Union, or within 10 years of his first entry into the Union. 
The effect however is that an Indian cannot after 10 years from now 
go to India, marry there, and bring back his wife. This is clearly 
an infringement and restriction of personal right and liberty. 

Notwithstanding, this new Bill gives an exempted Indian the 
right to bring back his wife within 5 or 10 years as the case may be, 
yet by a further provision in this new Bill he would be prevented 
from bringing in such wife if it could be shown that: 

(а) he already has a woman still living in the Union with 
whom there exists a union recognised by this Govern- 
ment, or 

(б) any child or children in the Union by any woman at 
all is still living. 

‘This means that an Indian marrying under the tenets of an 
Indian religion and not registering such marriage may have children 
and thereafter divorce this wife according to the Indian religion and 
thereafter she becomes the registered wife vf some other man. or 
remains unmarried, then the first husband cannot go to India and 
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bring a legitimate wife because he has a child resident in the Union 
by a woman who is still living though not his wife. This heavy 
punishment is unjustifiable and unproportionate, and is a ban not 
imposed upon any community in the world. 

The definition of ‘the child under the age of sixteen" is such as 
to debar an illegitimate child whose parents later on marry and arc 
looked upon as persons whose marriage could have been registered, 
under Section 2 of the Indians Relief Act, 1914, because the child was 
sit the time of its birth not born of parents who were married at all. 
Cnd^r every law of civilised people it has been held that subsequent 
marriage legitimatizes birth; consequently the Indian community hold 
that all children born of parents who ultimately marry and whose 
marriage is recognised under the Relief Act should be treated as legiti- 
mate children. 

With regard to Section 18 of the new Bill which seeks to make 
Section 18. an addition to Section 10 of Act 22 of 

1913, we desire to point out that the addition is quite unnecessary, as 
the present practice is that an Indian even already in the Union may 
be arrested and declared a prohibited immigrant and dealt with under 
Section 19 of Act 22 of 1913. Many cases have already been so dealt 
with.. 

As regards Section 19 of this Bill which makes the addition to 
Section 19. Section 22 that for an offence for which 

imprisonment without a fine is imposed and that such person may be 
declared a prohibited immigrant, we desire to say that with this addi- 
tion and the whole Section being read together, then any person in 
the Union who has ever been sentenced to imprisonment without the 
option of a fine, whether before or after the passing of Act 22 of 1913, 
can be declared by the Minister to be an undesirable inhabitant and 
be deported. 

If for any reason the Government do not exercise its authority, 
harsh though it may be, the addition still is an incentive to the judi- 
cial functionaries influenced by the administrative Section to impose 
punishments without the option of a fine so as to provide ground for 
the Minister to secure his necessary number of victims for deportation. 
This power should never be given to anybody because many of the 
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offences are sometimes best suitably dealt with by imprisonment only, 
but the circumstances of such offence may never be so grave as to 
justifiy deportation. The discretion given to the Minister may never 
be nor can be from past experience expected to be exercised in our 
.favour. 

Section 20 of the present Bill will affect a large number of 
Section 20. Indians, in that they will be compelled 

1o give up a dual domicile in the Union, because many persons hold a 
domicile for instance in the Transvaal by birth or residence and have 
also similarly by birth or residence have a domicile in Natal. This right 
will by operation of law cease to exist in three years, which means 
that large vested interests in one or other of the Provinces cannot 
be effectively dealt with or protected by the owner and such business 
must necessarily be closed down. 

Again, Indians, including those born in the Union, by their mere 
absence from the Union for more than 3 years at a time lose their 
domicile. This appears to be in conflict with all known law as regards 
to domicile because this Bill takes away and does not give effect to a 
man’s legal intention as to his own domicile. This also entirely takes 
away the present established right preserved to an Indian by virtue 
of his Certificate of Domicile. In order to preserve domicile a person 
must return within the three years and then may immediately leave 
again for another three years. What is to be done with a South 
African born Indian who absents himself for more than three years 
and thus loses his domicile ? Where is he to go ? This surely renders 
the Act farcical and places the Indian under great inconvenience and 
unnecessary expenses with no corresponding benefit to anyone. The 
same argument applies to those who under the amendment are required 
to return before 1st August, 1928. 

The provision empowering the Minister to issue permits for a 
longer period than three years is not obligatory, and should he, as we 
expert refuse all applications as a matter of course, then there is no 
relief from such* decision. We feel that the whole of this Section 
deprives us of our common law rights of freedom and restriction of 

personal movements. This condition of things must not be allowed 
to come into existence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Chapter III applies to registration of Asiatics but deals only 
with those whose registration should be effected in the Transvaal, The 
present provisions of Act 36 of 1908 Transvaal gives a Magistrate a 
right to grant a period of 8 days to an Indian to have himself regis- 
tered but the present amendment takes away this right and places an 
Indian’s application wholly at the discretion of the Minister. It is felt 
that this is likely to operate adversely to the Indian and the present 
law should not be disturbed. 

CONCLUSION. 

The last comment we make on the Bill is that it is to be made 
retrospective as from the 1st day o? August, 1925. The Minister in 
his first reading explains that he was doing this so as to prevent a 
scramble by the Asiatics to become possessed of vested interests before 
the Bill could become law. This retrospective operation is bound to 
affect all transactions in regard to land amongst the Indian Com- 
munity. As a matter of fact it has already crippled and effectively 
restricted transactions in the buying and selling of freehold proper- 
ties. It. is superfluous to remark that this position is unprecedented 
in the annals of any country. 

We shall by every fibre in our system endeavour to calmly and 
constitutionally protest against this Bill, but from past experience 
and from present knowledge of the existing race prejudice, we are 
constrained to believe that our representations will be futile. We 
however do believe that with concerted action of Indian influence from 
India and its Government acting with the British Government we may 
enjoy the protection which was preserved to us in the South Africa 
Act, Section 147, which provides that — 

“The control and administration of Native Affairs and of 
matters specially or differentially affecting Asiatics 
throughout the Union shall vest in the Governor-General- 
in-Council, etc., etc.” 

IS TniS PROTECTION TO MEAN NOTHING TO US? 

IS THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT A WEAK REED AND 
UNABLE TO-DAY TO PROTECT ITS SUBJECTS! 
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IS THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT UNMINDFUL OR INDIF- 
FERENT TO ITS INDIAN SUBJECTS OUTSIDE OF INDIA? 

IS INDIAN REPRESENTATION ON THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS TO COUNT FOR NOUGHT? 

If the answers to the foregoing questions are important, then we 
rely upon you obtaining those answers for us. 

We beg to remain, 

Yours truly, 

AMOD BAYAT, 

President, 

SORABJEE RUSTOMJEE, 

V. S. C. PATHER, 

Joint Hon. Secretaries, 
THE NATAL INDIAN CONGRESS. 



Correspondence between the Government of India and 
the Government of the Union of South Africa legard- 
ing the position of Indians in South Africa, 1925. 

I. 

Telegram to the Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa, No. 14-C., dated the 8th April. 

We have the honour to address you regarding position of Indian 
community in South Africa. During last four years it has frequently 
formed subject of representations on our part both in its general 
aspect and with reference to particular measures such as Durban and 
Natal Land Alienation Ordinances, Natal Rural Dealer's Licensing 
Ordinance, Class Areas Bill, and more recently Natal Boroughs and 
Township Ordinance. Last enactment though provincial in scope 
has given rise to feelings of profound apprehension in this country 
and, so far as we are aware, among Indian community throughout 
Lnion as to latter’s future. Provisions of Mines and Works Act 
Amending Bill, which we understand has now been referred to a 
select committee of Union Assembly, and private bill introduced by 

Mr. Collins, which was designed to restrict still further Indian trading 
rights in the Transvaal but which we learn has now been withdrawn, 
have, in conjunction with avowed determination of a strong party in 
South Africa to curtail Indian civil and economic privileges as much 
as possible, deepened sentiments of uncertainty and alarm. 

2. Wo think it will serve no useful purpose to attempt to 
analyse cause and consequence of present situation. We recognise 
that Your Excellency’s Government are bound to take account of 
public opinion in South Africa and that at least in two provinces 
an important section of electorate is not friendly to Indians. We are 
also anxious not to aggravate a delicate situation by indulging in 
generalisations about aims and motives. The problems of South 
Africa, we believe, are probably racial only on surface. They rest 
on differences in history, outlook and civilisation of constituent ele- 
ments of its population which penetrate deeper than colour of their 
fckins. To solve these problems can be no easy task. All that we 
wish to urge is that a satisfactory and permanent solution can be 

possible only i£ leaders *of races concerned will exercise to their ut- 
most qualities of mutual understanding and forbearance. We are 
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confident that such a solution is as anxiously desired by Your Ex- 
cel] enc 3 r ’s Ministers, no matter from what political party they may" 
be drawn, as it is by Government and people of India. 

3. Our interest in Indian question in South Africa requires 
no justification. In their minute No. 984, dated 15th December 
1922, Ministers of Your Excellency’s predecessor observed that they 
fully realised 4 ‘the interest taken by Government of India in this 
question and their sense of responsibility for welfare of Indian 
population in those provinces where the law does not accord to it privi- 
lege of franchise. ” We take liberty to assume that this is also view of 
Your Excellency’s present Ministers. For our part we are less 
anxious to lay stress on our responsibility than on our earnest 
desire to assist in finding a satisfactory and abiding solution of 
Indian problem. In aiming at this objective wo are inspired by 
a larger ideal than mere protection of interests of Indians in South 
Africa. That ideal is maintenance of relations of cordiality and 
good will between India and South Africa. Wc trust that propo- 
sal which wc now make will be received and considered in same 
sjpirit. 


4. In our opinion an essential preliminary to formulation of 
a compreshcnsive Indian policy in South Africa which will be ac- 
ceptable to more reasonable sections of all parties concerned is a con- 
ference in which representatives of Your Excllency’s Government and 
of Government of India should participate. Unless opportunity is pro- 
vided for a full, frank and personal discussion between accredited 
spokemcn of these two Governments requisite conditions for a ready 
understanding of divergent points of view and for prompt adjust- 
ment thereof in a spirit of compromise will not be established. 
Correspondence can never be an adequate substitute for personal 
discussion especially when both distance and psychological diffi- 
culties tend to delay a settlement. During his visit to South 
Africa last September, Mr. Thomas, then His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of Statg for Colonies, made an informal suggestion more 
or less to this effect in a speech which he delivered at Pietermaritz- 
burg. It was also pressed upon us by a remarkable representative 
deputation consisting of members of rnclian Legislature and 
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prominent European businessmen and members of the Indian com- 
mercial community who waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy 
last January to draw attention to seriousness and urgency of this 
problem. We had hoped that Your Excellency's Government would 
take official cognisance of Mr. Thomas' suggestion. As they have 
not done so we now venture to take initiative and put it forward 
ourselves for their favourable consideration. We arc not com- 
mitted to any particular form or venue for this conference. We 
should prefer that it should be held in South Africa which is scene 
of action and where views of parties directly affected can most 
quickly be ascertained; but if for any reason Your Excellency's 
Government do not favour idea we shall be glad to invite your 
representatives to India or depute our delegates to any other con- 
venient centre such as Geneva for purposes of discussion. Thus, 
during forthcoming session of Assembly of League of Nations re- 
presentatives of two Governments could confidentially exchange, views 
on this important question. 

5. We do not propose at this stage to indicate in any 
detailed scope of these discussions. In our opinion economic and edu- 
cational issues are of immediate practical importance and if Union 
Government consider that such a course would help in the acceptance 
of principle our suggestion we should be willing to consider 
desirability of excluding question of political equality from purview 
of proposed conversations. Educated opinion in India looks upon 
realisation of this ideal as a matter of vital national concern and 
our readiness not to raise this question for the present is an earnest 
of sincerity of our desire to arrive at a common basis of discussion. 
If none of these suggestions commend themselves to Your Excel- 
lency's Minister, we shall be glad to explore any other avenue that 
holds out prospects of a settlement which will ensure progress and 
contentment of Indian community in South Africa on a permanent 
footing and in a manner consistent with their national self-respect. 
We would repeat what we have already said that our main anxiety 
is to seek a settlement. We are not committed to any particular 
method. 

G. There is one aspect of question on which we would like 
to dwell before we conclude. We understand that in replying to 
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a deputation from the Natal Indian Congress which waited on your 
Government of Pretoria on 10th December in connection with Natal 
Boroughs Ordinance the Prime Minister stated that the constitution 
reserved the right to legislate on certain local matters to the provinces 
that Natal was acting entirely within its rights in the matter of this 
Ordinance, which had the support of the people and that it was hardly 
within the province of the Union Government to interfere with those 
rights unless it were prepared to substitute some other machinery to 
meet the wishes of the people. It would be presumptuous for us to 
question view of so high an authority on a point of domestic constitu- 
tional convention and we hope that our observations on subject will 
not be misunderstood. All that we wish to urge is that any piece of 
legislation that adversely affects existing Indian rights, even if its 
operation is to be strictly confined to boundaries of one province, has 
wider repercussions. It disturbs domiciled Indian community 
throughout Union; it agitates opinion all over India; it affects relations 
of two countries as a whole. We venture, therefore, to submit that 
such measures should be adjusted not in light of strict constitutional 
principles but in broader light of Imperial and international consi- 
derations. 


II. 

Telegram from the Governor-General, South Africa, 
dated the 16th June, 1925. 

Your telegram dated 8th April. My Ministers have asked me 
to convey to you their observations on proposed conference to dis- 
cuss position of Indians in South Africa in following terms. In 
response to communication from Government of India Ministers wish 
to express their sincere appreciation of every friendly spirit which 
pervades that document and of sympathetic understanding of their 
peculiar difficulty and evident desire on part Government of India 
not in any way to complicate a delicate situation. 

Tn connection with reference in paragraph 3 of eommunica- 
tfon Ministers gladly endorse sentiment that it is only natural fgr 
Government of India to take an interest in welfare of Indians and 
generally in Indian questions in South Africa especially in view of 
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possible effect of position in South Africa on disposition of people of 
India. They cannot therefore regard any representation and sug- 
gestion which Government of India may make otherwise than in a 
friendly light and as actuated by a sincere desire to promote welfare 
and contentment of Indians generally as well as good relations bet- 
ween their respective countries. Ministers further gladly recognise 
that although ultimate responsibility and decision in regard 
to South African problem rests with South Africa alone a friendly 
exchange of views between Government of India and South Africa 
on particular aspect of Indian question may lead to a better under- 
standing of each other’s standpoint and assist materially in its solu- 
tion. 


Such a conference as suggested in 4th paragraph of communica- 
tion between representatives of Government of India and South 
Africa respectively has had most serious consideration of Ministers 
who feel, however, that difficulties surrounding this line of action are 
such that they find themselves unable to agree to it however much 
they would like to meet wishes of Government of India. Prac- 
tically all parties in South Africa agree on broad principles that by 
strict prohibition of Indian immigration and by means of active 
repatriation that Indian population in South Africa shall be reduced 
as nearly as possible to irreducible minimum. For years this has 
actually been recognised and unchallenged policy of successive Gov- 
ernments whatever measure of success may have been which has at- 
tended their efforts. Under the circumstances it is evident to Ministers 
and they would desire to impress this on Government of India that 
feeling in South Africa in connection with political, economic and 
racial status of Indians bear a direct relation to and is almost entirely 
dependent upon effectiveness or otherwise of repatriation. In view 
of this it must further be evident that public opinion in South Africa 
will regard with gravest suspicion such a conference as suggested 
which does not explicitly open prospect of such a reduction of Indian 
population as will be considered satisfactory and will almost cer- 
tainly look upon it as an interference from outside. If a satisfac- 
tory and effective process of repatriation could be initiated Ministers 
feel assured that alarm of European population will be so consider- 
ably allayed that public opinion will come to look much more favour- 
ably upo t n existing and future rights of Indians than has hitherto 
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been the ease. Any helpful suggestion which Government of Tndia 
might, at any time, put forward in this respect will be cordially wel- 
comed by Ministers. 


ITT. 


Telegram to the Governor-General, South Africa, Cape 
Town No. 403, dated the 14th July, 1925. 

We thank you for your telegram dated 16th June in which you 
communicate views of your Ministers on proposal for conference 
adumbrated in our telegram of 8th April. Wc deeply appreciate 
courteous and friendly tone of communication though wc cannot dis- 
guise our pr ft found disappointment at conclusion at which your Minis- 
ters have arrived. In view, however, of their apparent and earnest 
desire to grapple with Indian problem in a broad and sympathetic 
spirit and their invitation to us to offer suggestions on the question 
of repatriation, we venture to renew the suggestion in the hope that 
it may be reconsidered, in the light of the observations set out below. 

2. So far as we can gather the main objection to our proposal 
is that public opinion in South Africa will view with gravest suspicion 
and as an interference from outside any conference which does not 
explicitly open prospect of a reduction of Indian population by 
strict prohibition of immigration and active repatriation. So far 
as prohibition of immigration is concerned Government of India 
acquiesced in principle in 1918 when right of each community to 
regulate composition of its population by means of suitable immigra- 
tion laws was explicitly recognised and it was never our purpose to 
rc-open that question. In regard to repatriation, we are 
quite willing to explore this question with your Government and in- 
deed this is a subject which the Conference, wc suggest, could use- 
fully discuss. But as responsible opinion in South Africa recognises, 
repatriation by itself cannot provide effective solution of problem of 
European and Asiatic competition in economic sphere which is in the 
main responsible for present tension between two communities since 
nearly 63 per cent, of resident Indian populatjon was born in South 
Africa and the majority of that element regard that country as 
29 
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their home, and arc hardly likely to return to India unless compel- 
led to do so. If, as wo are confident, your Ministers do not con- 
template to make repatriation obligatory, methods of improving pre- 
sent situation other than encouragement of resident Indian to return 
voluntarily to India will have to he explored. Thus the possibility of 
diverting Indians into channels of activity where they may not come 
into intimate or extensive competition with the European or of so 
regulating the conditions of employment as to render competition in 
spheres where it is unavoidable strictly equal and fair deserves care- 
ful investigation. It was with a view to assist in this task and work 
out a scheme which could be commended to both communities as offer- 
ing basis For settlement safe and honourable to both communities that 
we asked For a conference. We venture to think that if the scope 
of the proposed discussions were fully explained and it were made 
rjuite clear that they did not commit 1 lie Union Government to the 
acceptance of any agreement that may result from them without con- 
sultation with the South African Parliament and public the confe- 
rence could probably meet without arousing misgiving or suspicion. 

3. We are repeating the suggestion with a single-hearted desire 
to secure a speedy, complete and amicable solution of a problem which 
for years has been a progressive source of danger to the continuance 
of friendly relations between the two countries, and we earnestly hope 
1 hat Your Excellency’s Government will consider it in the same broad 
and friendly spirit. 


IV. 

Letter from the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape 
Town, to His Excellency The Right Honourable The Earl 
of Reading, G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
etc., etc., Viceroy of India, No. 15-1262, 
dated the 28th July 1925. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith ten copies of the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) 

Jlill which was introduced into the House of Assembly on the 23rd 
July, together with a press report of the speech made by the Minister 
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4L»f the Interior on that occasion. Parliament was prorogued on the 
25th idem and in the ordinary course of events will not reassemble 
until early next year. As Your Excellency will see from the Minis- 
ter's remarks, the Bill has been introduced at this juncture in order 
that an opportunity may be offered for criticism before the matter is 
discussed in Parliament. 


V. 

Tslegram i© the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape 
Town, No* 522-Os., dated the 7th September, 1925. 

I thamc you for your despatch No. J 5-1262, dated 28th July 1925, 
forwarding copies of* Areas Reservation and Immigration and Regib- 
trajion (Further Provision) Bill introduced into House of Assembly 
on 23rd duly. I would be failing in my duty if I did not inform Your 
Excellency that my Government and I feel deep concern at the provi- 
sions of the Bill. We propose to address you at length on the sub- 
ject when we have had an opportunity of examining fully all impli- 
cations of the measure. 

• 

2. We have not yet received a reply to our telegram dated the 
July repeating the proposal for a Conference to discuss position of 
Indians in South Africa. We should be glad to learn the views of 
your Government as soon as possible and trust that it may be possible 
for them to accept our suggestion. 


VI. 

Telegram from the Governor-General, South Africa, Pretoria, 
dated the 24th September, 1925. 

Your telegram dated 14th July, Indian question in South Africa. 
My Ministers very much regret their reply has been delayed so long. 
They wish, however, to assure the Government of India that this de- 
lay was due entirely to circumstances over which they had no control. 

2. In the light of the views expressed in your telegram, nly 
Ministers have very earnestly reconsidered their previous attitude 
with regard to holding of a conference on Indian questions. They 
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regret, however, that they cannot find sufficient reasons for departing 
from their views as conveyed in my telegram dated the 
15th June. Being in close contact with the public feeling in 
South Africa and knowing as they do how holding of a conference on 
the Indian question without limiting the scope of such conference to 
some definite and concrete questions is likely to be looked upon and 
resented by the people here as an interference from outside, my 
Ministers are satisfied by deciding as they have, they merely give ex- 
pression to great masses of responsible public opinion in the country. 

3. My Ministers further wish to express their satisfaction and 
gratitude for readiness of Government of India to explore with 
them the possibility of more effective repatriation scheme which will 
result in a considerable reduction of Indian population in South 
Africa and which, if successful, is sure to facilitate enormously a 
generally acceptable and final solution of the general question of poli- 
tical, social and economic status of that residue which cannot be re- 
patriated. In this connection my Ministers wish to point out that 
the extent to which repatriation is possible is not necessarily limited 
to number of Indians born overseas, as is evidently supposed by Gov- 
ernment of India, as official figures show more than one-third of In- 
dians hitherto voluntarily repatriated are South African born. 

4. The question whether conversations between Government of 
India and Union Government with regard to repatriation shall be car- 
ried on through ordinary channel or at a conference as proposed must, 
in the views of my Ministers, depend upon the nature and practicabi- 
lity of any concrete proposals which during the preliminary dis- 
cussions might tentatively and provisionally be brought forward. In 
order to give the Government of India some indications of the lines 
on which the Union Government have been thinking, my Ministers 
state that for a considerable time they have contemplated the possibi- 
lity of supplementing the inducements now offered to voluntary repa- 
triates by land settlement scheme in India or some adjacent territory 
together with such other provision for those who do not intpnd to 

^settle on the land as may prove to be practicable. ( Such a scheme or 
Schemes can naturally only be undertaken with the co-operation of the 
Government of India, which co-operation together with further sug- 
gestions ‘will be heartily welcomed by my Ministers. 
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5. With regard to the points raised by the Government of India 
as to “the possibility of diverting Indians into channels of activity 
where they may not come into intimate or extensive competition with 
the Europeans or of so regulating the conditions of employment ns 
to render competition in spheres, where it is unavoidable, strictly 
equal and fair,” my Ministers will gladly welcome any concrete sug- 
gestions which the Government of India might desire to make. 
They further wish to state that if further discussions about repa- 
triation, as indicated above, might point the way to the holding of a 
conference definitely restricted in scope, they will raise no objection 
to the inclusion of this particular aspect of the question within the 
range of the conference. 


vir. 

Telegram to the Governor-General, South Africa, Cape Town , 
No. 606, dated the 9th October, 1925. 

Your telegram dated September 24th. Indian question in South 
A/rica. We greatly regret that we have been unable to persuade 
Your Excellency's Ministers to agree to a conference, as we had hoped 
that the limitations on its scope suggested in our telegram of July 
14th would have assisted them in acceding to our wishes. 

Paraqraph 2.- — The Government of India are as ever ready to 
help the Union Government in finding a just and satisfactory solu- 
tion of this difficult question, but they feel it only right to point out 
that a misunderstanding has arisen regarding the intention under- 
lying the reference to repatriation in my telegram of July 14th. It 
was not our intention to suggest that we were willing to co-operate 
with Your Excellency's Ministers in exploring the possibility of more 
effective repatriation with the object of bringing about a considerable 
reduction in the Indian population in South Africa. All that we 
meant was that while repatriation would never by itself afford a 
solution of the problem, the existing scheme of repatriation on a pure- 
ly voluntary basis plight be re-examined with a view to ascertaining 
what difficulties had arisen in its working and how these difficulties'* 
could best be smoothed away. Conference of which the main object 
was to expedite Indian repatriation was not contemplated by me. 
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Paragraph 3. — Your Excellency’s Ministers refer to the ulti- 
mate possibility of a conference regarding repatriation in certain cir- 
cumstances, but the (Jovernment of India feel that they are not in a 
position to enter into a discussion of the repatriation question with- 
out fuller knowledge of Joml conditions than they at present possess. 
*We note with satisfaction that your Excellency’s Minister would wel- 
come any concrete suggestions which we have to offer either on this 
question or on the general question of mitigating direct competition 
between Europeans and Indians. AVe should be glad to avail our- 
selves of this offer, but feel that as a preliminary to entering into such 
a discussion, it is essential that we should be equipped with full 
and up-to-date knowledge of local conditions. We should therefore 
like, if your Government see no objection, to send a deputation to 
South Airica with instructions to colle3t information regarding the 
economic position of Indians and to investigate their general condi- 
tion. We are anxious that this preliminary investigation should bo 
completed as soon as possible in order that no avoidable delay may 
occur in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. We trust that your 
Ministers will be able to accept tills suggestion ami hope that by this 
means we may be able to be of real assistance to them. As the ob- 
ject of our deputation would be to suggest an alternative solution of 
the Indian question to that embodied in the Areas Reservation and 
Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill, we trust that 
jour Government will have no objection to postponing further pro- 
gress with that Bill until our considered suggestions are before them. 

VIII. 

Telegram to His Excellency the Governor-General 
of South Africa, Cape Town, No. 609 — Os., 
dated 12th October, 1925. 

Reference Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill, copies of which were received with Your 
Excellency’s despatch No. 15-1262 of 28th July. We have care- 
fully examined above Bill and, as foreshadowed in my telegram of 
7th September, beg leave to make following observations on it: — 

(1) According to statement made by Minister when introduc- 
ing it, Bill assumes that Indian is an alien element in population of 
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Union and is designed to reduce that element considerably. We 
question whether the Indian population, of which more than (iO per 
cent, is South African by birth, can justly be regarded as alien ele- 
ment. Bulk of them have been settled in Union for long periods, 
have in their own respective spheres contributed to development ol 
country, and proved their value to the other elements in the popula- 
tion. They have acquired vested interests and established manifold 
associations severance of which will be a source ol distress to many 
and great economic dislocation atul loss. As British subjects resi- 
dent in South Africa they look, and. we submit, are entitled to look 
upon Union Government as the trustee of their interests equally with 
other elements in the population. 

(2) Chapter I. — (a) As regards residential and commercial Se- 
gregation, Bill in the main reproduces provisions of I he (’lass Areas 
Bill of the late Government. Our objections to the principle, of ra- 
cial segregation wove set forth in paragraphs i to fl ol our despatch 
of August 23rd, 1023, and to the provisions of the Class Areas Bill 
in our telegram of .March 14th, 1024, No. 2o7. In opinion thosi 
objections have lost none of their force. Materially applications ot 
Miese provisions will entail loss on Indian community by reducing 
value of immovable property now owned by Indian outside aieas 
to be set apart, for them and restrict their opportunity for trade. 
Socially Indian community will regard measure as inflicting humilia- 
tion, sense of which, we fear, will be aggravated by clause 12 of new 
Bill which excludes classes known as Cape Coloured and Cape Malaya 
from its scope. 

(b) Clause 10 is evidently based on recommendation made by 
majority of Asiatic Inquiry Commission but is wider and more dras- 
tic in that it is evidently intended to apply not only to agricultural 
land and purports to restrict the right of Asiatics to acquire im- 
movable property within reserved belt from non- Asiatics, except 
within urban class areas set apart for them. To prohibit acquisition 
of agricultural land except from existing Indian holders would in- 
crease congestion in areas round Durban and at such places as 
Stanger where it is already so great that the Indian cultivators can 
hardly obtain a living from the small patch which he cultivates. A.s 
Indians in coast belt are largely descendants of agricultural labourers 
introduced some generations ago such prohibition will be a source ot 
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great hardship to them. In Minute No. 984 of your predecessor’s 
Minister, dated 15th December, 1922, we were informed that the re- 
commendation of the Commission did not commend itself to them. 
We earnestly hope in light of the consideration now put forward as 
well as those advanced in paragraph 6 of our despatch No. 307-R.A. 
of 19th — 27th December 1921, your present advisers will consent even 
now to revise decision in matter. 

(3) Chapter 77 . — (i) Clause 16 (c) of Bill will have effect of 
restricting further entry of Asiatics lawfully resident in other parts 
of Union into Natal and Cape of Good Hope. The reasons for pro- 
posing this provision are unknown to us, but we venture to point out 
that the restriction of freedom of inter-provincial movement must se- 
riously affect vested interests. Again imposition of time-limit in res- 
pect of entry into Union of wives and children of lawfully resident 
Indians prescribed in (ii) of proviso to clause 17 is scarcely in conso- 
nance with terms of paragraph 3 of Reciprocity resolutions of 1918, 
which did not contemplate any such limitation and which representa- 
tives of South Africa accepted. In view of disparity between two 
sexes of resident population, it will inflict great hardship on unmar- 
ried Indians. 

(ii) Sub-section ( e ) which clause 17 of Bill substitutes for pre- 
sent sub-section (e) of section 5 0 f Immigrants’ Regulation Act (No. 
22 of 1913) empowers Ministers to withdraw from Asiatics bom of 
parents lawfully resident in any province of the Union, domicile 
that they have already acquired or may hereafter acquire in another 
X>rovince. Here, again, we fear that existing rights will be seriously 
prejudiced. 

(4) Chapter III . Registration . — We have no comments of 
principle to make in regard to provisions in this chapter. 

(5) In our previous telegrams we have drawn attention to 
widespread apprehension which recent developments in regard to 
position of Asiatics in Union have created in India. Terms of new 
Bill, text of which has been published in newspapers, are regarded 
here as deliberately harsh and oppressive towards Indians. We 
have always pleaded with utmost earnestness for comprehensive con- 
sideration of Asiatic problem in broad and dispassionate spirit with 
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a view to finding some solution acceptable to all communities in South 
Africa. In our opinion Bill will destroy hope of ever arriving at 
such solution and will have most harmful reaction on public 
opinion here. A conference on lines suggested in our telegrams 
of 8th April and 14th July would, in our opinion have provided best 
opportunity for exploring situation, blit we have learnt with regret 
from your telegram of 24th September that idea does not commend 
itself to your Ministers. We trust, however, that they will accede to 
request made in our telegram dated 9th October to send a deputation 
to South Africa to collect information regarding economic and gene- 
ral conditions of Indian community so as to enable us to suggest solu- 
tion of this difficult problem less unacceptable than that embodied in 
the Bill, and will also agree to postpone further progress of measure 
until our alternative proposals are before them. 


IX. 

Telegram from the Governor-General, South Africa, to Viceroy, 
Delhi, dated the 10th November, 1925. 

> 

(i) In reply to your telegram 9th October, 1925, 
tf06-Os., my Ministers state that they very much regret that Govern- 
ment of India find it impossible to co-opcrate with them in devising 
some more effective scheme of voluntary repatriation. They do so 
more especially because as they have previously pointed out there 
exists no better and surer means of favourably influencing the attitude 
of European population and thus of eventual furthering general in- 
terest of Indians in South Africa than the reduction of present 
Indian population to irreducible minimum. They feel that it is not 
necessary to add that any assistance which the Government of India 
might be able and willing to render to ensure the more effective work- 
ing of existing repatriation arrangements will be heartily welcome. 

(ii) Ministers have very carefully and sympathetically con- 
sidered request to postpone their proposed legislation until the Gov- 
ernment of Indij. shall have taken certain steps as outlined in your 
last communication. If such postponement is to mean that Asiatic 
question will not be effectively and, if possible, finally dealt with 
during the forthcoming session of Parliament as seems likely to be 
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Uic case, they veiy much regret that they will he unable to meet the 
wishes of the Government of India. In this connection, they desire 
to point out that their proposed legislation is not only generally con- 
sidered to be very urgent, but that it is also admittedly long overdue. 
Apart from the fact that present Government have publicly under- 
taken to introduce their Bill and have actually done so during this 
last session but were unable to pass it, similar legislation, as must be 
well known, was already attempted in t he form of Class Areas Bill hv 
my Minister's predecessors and would probably have been enacted 
by this time if dissolution of Parliament and a change of Government 
had not intervened. Furthermore my Ministers wish to point out 
that on broad lines the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Re- 
gistration (Further Provision) Bill follow the recommendations of the 
Asiatic Enquiry Commission which reported as far back as Maroli 
3021 and that of these recommendations the Government of India 
cannot have been unaware nor were their views in this connection 
unrepresented as throughout that Commission of Enquiry they were 
officially represented by Sir Benjamin Robertson, late Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces, India, accompanied by Mr. G. L. 
Corbett of Indian Civil Service. 

( iii) With regard to the proposal to send a deputation to 
South Africa for the purpose of investigation my Ministers state that 
if Government of India consider this to be best and most desired me- 
thod of obtaining such first-hand information as they require no ob- 
jection will be raised by them against proposed course of action. 
Ministers naturally realise that under certain circumstances and with- 
out exercise of all due discretion it is possible that an enquiry of this 
nature may exercise a disturbing effect on the minds of Indian jiopu- 
lation in South Africa and may in the beginning increase the Union 
Government’s difficulties and lead to profound irritation on the part 
of the European population but in spite of this they have sufficient 
confidence in good intention and discretion of the Government of In- 
dia to concur in the action they desire. 

(iv) With reference to the contents of your later telegram 
dated 12th October 1925, No. 609, my Ministers wi t sh to assure the 
Government of India that their observation on various jyrovisions of 
Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Pro- 
vision) Bill will have their fullest and most earnest consideration. 
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X. 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, No. 667 — 
Os., dated the 18th November 1925. 

Clear the line . — Your telegram dated 10th November, 1925. We 
are most grateful to Your Excellency's Government for agreeing t<> 
our sending deputation to South Africa to make certain enquiries. 
Deputation will consist of one senior British official of the Indian 
Civil Service and two prominent Indian non-officials who either have 
been or are members of the Indian Legislature, as members, one 
officer of the Indian Civil Service as Secretary and possibly one clerk. 
We shall communicate to you the names of the gentlemen composing 
the deputation as soon as they have boon selected. Its defined pur- 
pose will be to inquire into and report to us on economic position and 
general condition of Indians in South Africa, and Your Ministers may 
rest assured that we fully appreciate the importance of selecting re- 
presentatives who will exercise duo discretion in the conduct, of 
such an enquiry. 

2. We are trying to arrange that deputation should sail from 
• Bombay per S.S. “Karagola ,? on 25th November. It is possible that 

special facilities in regard to its travelling and accommodation in 
South Africa may he required. We shall address von again on this 
point as soon as personnel of deputation is settled, and trust that 
Your Excellency's Government will 1 m* ready to assist us. 

3. It was not our intention to suggest that no attempt should 
be made during the forthcoming session of the IVion Parliament to 
deal with Indian problem. It would be sufficient if next stage in the 
progress of the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill could be postponed until we have had time 
to consider report of our deputation and make representations in 
light of that report. If, as we anticipate, deputation complete their 
work rapidly, we should be in a position to formulate our conclusions 
early in the New Year. If after consideration of our views Your 
Ministers decide to proceed with Bill, they would still, we believe, 
have sufficient .time before end of session. We shall therefore be 
grateful if Your Ministers would agree to defer action relating* 1o 
Bill for short time to enable us after receipt of views and suggestions 
of deputation to submit representations for your consideration. 
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4. We thank you for assurance that remarks on the provi- 
sions of the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill communicated in our telegram No. 609 of 
the 12th October will receive fullest and most earnest consideration 
of Ministers. 


XI. 

Telegram to the Governor-General, South Africa, 
dated Delhi, the 26th November, 1925. 

Please refer to my telegram of November 18th. Our deputa- 
tion has now sailed, and we hope that they will complete their investi- 
gations and telegraph a summary of their conclusions to us five or six 
weeks after their arrival at Durban. In paragraph 4 of your tele- 
gram dated September 24th your Government expressed the opinion 
that the question whether conversations between Government of India 
and Union Government with regard to repatriation should be car- 
ried on through ordinary channels or at a conference must depend 
on the nature and practicability of any concrete proposals which 
during the preliminary discussions might tentatively and provisionally 
be brought forward. In sending our deputation, we 
have, as w^e explained in paragraph 3 of our 
telegram of October 9th kept the possibility of a con- 
ference in view and have hopes that the proposals which we may be 
in a position to put forward as result of deputation's report may form 
acceptable basis for conversations between Union Government and 
our representatives. Wc trust that Union Government on their part 
will not in meantime take any action that will preclude possibility 
of such conversations, if it is ultimately agreed that they are desir- 
able. 


xi r. 

Telegram to the Governor-General, South Africa, Pretoria, 
No* 705, dated the 28th November, 1925. 

Reference my telegram dated November 18th. Personnel of de- 
putation, which sailed from Bombay for South Africa by S.S. “Kara- 
golg,” on 25th November, is as follows: — 

G. F. Paddison, C.S.I., l.C.S,, Commissioner of Labour, Mad- 
. ras — Leader K 
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IIoiTble Sycd Raza Ali, Member of Council of State — Member . 

G. S. Bajpai I.C.S., Acting Deputy Secretary to 

the Government of India — Secretary . 

C. S. Ricketts — Assistant 

Tt is anticipated that the third and only remaining member of 
deputation whose name will be communicated in a few days, will sail 
by boat leaving Bombay on December 6th. The deputation will then 
be complete. 

2. Deputation will arrange its programme of work after rea- 
ching Durban and we would welcome any assistant that Your Ex- 
cellency’s Ministers and administrative officers may be able to 
give them in carrying out the duties entrusted to them. Deputation 
will probably have to travel extensively and as it is important that its 
report should be completed as quickly as possible, much of the work 
connected with preparation of report will probably have to be done 
in the train. We should, therefore, be grateful if your Govern- 
ment could see its way to placing a special saloon with kitchen, on 
# payment if desired, at their disposal. This arrangement may be usc- 
luJ if difficulties arise up-country about accommodation in hotels. 
Where the deputation has to stop at any place for a number of days 
and cannot live m the train, we should appreciate any assistance that 
can be given them in securing suitable accommodation. Paddison 
is accompanied by his wife. 


XIII. 

Telegram to the Governor-General, South Africa, Pretoria, 
No. 713, dated the 1st December, 1925. 

My telegram No. 705, dated 28th November. Third Member of 
Indian deputation to South Africa is Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
Kt., Merrier of the Council of State, recently dissolved. He 

will sail for South Africa from Bombay per S.S. “Karapura” on 9th 
December arriving at Durban, about the 30th December and is ae* 
companied by his son. 
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XIV. 

Telegram fropi the Governor-General, South Africa, Pretoria, 
dated the 9th December, 1925. 

Your telegram I Nth November, 667-Os., and 28th November, 
705. My Ministers have noted that the Government of India is send- 
ing a deputation to South Africa 1o enquire into and report upon 
(the) Economic position and general condition of the Indians in South 
Africa and they appreciate Hie undertaking to select representatives 
who will exercise due discretion in the conduct (of) such an enquiry. 

2. Union Government will grant without payment facilities for 
deputation in regard to its travelling in South Africa and will also 
render ail possible assistance if difficulties arise in connection with ac- 
commodation in hotels. If suitable accommodation cannot be secured 
arrangement will be made for saloon to bo available for this purpose. 

2. Ministers add that Areas Reservation and Registration and 
Immigration (Further Provision) Pill will he introduced early in 
forthcoming session which will begin on 22nd January next but that 
in ordinary course of Parliamentary procedure some time will neces- 
sarily elapse before second reading stage will be reached. This will 
probably give deputation as much time as they will require tor tneir 
investigation. Government intend to move that after second read- 
ing Bill shall be referred to a select committee and will favour fullest 
opportunity being given to deputation laying case of Indians beiorc 
that committee if it desires to do so. 

XV. 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, Pretoria, 
No. 745-Os., dated the 15th December, 1925. 

Your telegram dated 9th December. Wc are most grateful for 
courtesy of Your Excellency’s Government in undertaking to grant 
-without payment travelling facilities for our deputation and promis- 
ing to render all possible assistance if difficulties arise in connection 
with accommodation in hotels. 

2. We also desire to thank Your Excellency’s Ministers for 
assurance that they will favour fullest opportunity being given to our 
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deputation of laying ease of Indians if so desired before Select Com- 
mittee on Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Fur- 
ther Provision) Bill. We will address you further on this point as 
soon as we have received report from our deputation and have con- 
sidered their conclusions and recommendations. In the meantime, 
we would be glad to be informed as soon as Your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment are in a position to do so, of date on which it is proposed to 
take second reading of Bill. 


XVI. 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, dated 
the 10th January, 1926. 

Clear the line . — Our deputation after enquiry in Natal Iia\e 
telegraphed their interim and provisional conclusions and recom- 
mendations to us. Firstly, they have been unable to find any justifi- 
cation for the general opinion held by Europeans in Natal that Indian 
competition in trade is increasing and is closing fruitful avenues of 
employment to Europeans. Similarly, they are unable to obtain ac- 
curate or complete .statistics to indicate how far, if at all, Indians have 
recently displaced Europeans in skilled or semi-skilled occupations. 
They suggest that a fresh survey of the situation, if one were under- 
taken, would probably prove fears to be unfounded so far at least as 
trade and commerce are concerned. Their investigations tend to 
show that during the last few years Indian penetration has increased 
only in certain trades, such as tailoring and furniture, especially in 
Durban area, while in the sphere of business proper the Indian has 
not improved his position since the report of the Asiatic Enquiry 
Commission. Further expansion of Indian trade is barred by action 
of Municipalities, who refuse issue of any new licenses to Indians, and 
frequently refuse transfer of old licenses to new premises even in 
close proximity to old ones. Same policy is being followed by Licens- 
ing Boards in rural areas. For these reasons, they suggest that, in 
order to verify the facts on which demand for Bill is based, a fresh 
enquiry is advisable. 

2. Secondly, our deputation lay stress on the point that it is 
questionable whether the Bill will effect any mitigation in the econo- 
mic competition between the two races, which European ’opinion & 
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Katal regards as crux of whole Asiatic problem. The positive re- 
medies which Bill contemplated are — 

(1) commercial separation; 

(2) residential separation; and 

(3) restriction provided for in clause 10. 

As regards (1), our deputation find that municipal administration of 
existing licensing laws has already resulted in Indian traders being 
concentrated in areas distinct, from those occupied by Europeans, cx- 
cv.pt in the case of certain old-established Indian firms which carry on 
business in European quarters. From European joint of view, there- 
fore. legislation now proposed appeal's unnecessary, while it will se- 
riously aggravate position of Indian trading community. They as- 
sume that elimination of Indians from trade is not aimed at, as such a 
policy would not be m accordance vith general standard of fairness, 
particularly since they report that aliens from Europe arc monopoli- 
sing new opportunities for trade. If object aimed at is mitigation 
of competition, other remedies seem more likely to be effective. Alle- 
gation of unfairness of Indian competition is said to be based on pay- 
ment of lower wages to shop assistants and evasion of regulations 
governing terms of employment. They consider that means could be 
devised to prevent such evasion and are strongly of opinion that 
matter deserves investigation, especially as they have been told that 
if board and lodging and other amenities allowed free to Indian as* 
sistants are included, the total wages of the latter equal those paid 
lor the same class of work by European employers. 

3. With regard to (2) residential segregation, the enquiries 0* 
our deputation confirm the objections to this measure which we have 
consistently urged upon Your Excellency’s Government. They re- 
port, that condition of many localities occupied by Indians around 
South Africa causes Indian community to be full of apprehension 
that class area created for them will share similar fate. Any mea- 
sure rending to depress the social and economic standards of Asiatics 
may be expected to intensify rather than to mitigate industrial and 

commercial competition between them and the white populations 

* 

4. Clause 10 of the Bill will, in the opinion of our deputation, 
have most serious consequences. They point out, firstly, that Indian 
mnr-zi gardeners who tend to cluster in every township in Natal and 
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a large proportion of whom held land on monthly and yearly tenure 
from Europeans, will be driven into coast belt where no fresh land 
is available for them as area within that belt owned by Indians is 
small and almost entirely taken up. Secondly, Indian market 
gardeners, who arc now tenants of Europeans, will be deprived of 
their means of livelihood. Thirdly, Indian traders outside belt, who 
now carry on business in premises leased from Europeans, wilt be 
driven into belt on expiration of their lease. This will not only im- 
pose great hardship on Indians but many Europeans will suffer as 
well. Asiatic congestion around Durban which is already great will 
be seriously intensified. Sanitary conditions of Asiatic suburbs of 
Durban which are already regarded as a menace will become a 
greater source of danger to public health. Indians shut off from 
land will turn for a living to more or less skilled trades in which posi- 
tion of European will be further threatened. It is stated by our 
deputation that Durban Corporation seems to be alive to sanitary 
danger of this provision of Bill and they add that Europeans with 
whom they have discussed the question have also begun to realise its 
probable effects. 

9 5. These facts and considerations strengthen our conviction, 

which wo have often pressed on Union Government, that a Round 
Table Conference would be most satisfactory method of dealing with 
the situation and we hope that, as result of discussion during the last 
few months and of wider appreciation of implication of Bill, there may 
have been some such modification in attitude of European public re- 
ferred to in your telegram of September 24th as to justify your Gov- 
ernment in reconsidering view they have taken of this proposal. We 
wish to make it clear that we arc still willing and anxious to partici- 
pate in a Round Table Conference in any place 6v manner which 
may seem to them most convenient. 

6. If the Government of youth Africa for any reason find 
themselves still unable to agree to a Round Table Conference, we hope 
that Union Government will agree that there is a prima facie case 
for some fresh enquiry before the proposed legislation is proceeded 
with. % Apart from other consideration, the enquiry appears to be 
necessary firstly, because exact facts regarding extent of Indian com- 
petition in trade and industry do not seem to be fully known and 
secondly, because ultimate consequences of proposed legislation xnajf 
3 
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be reverse of those which are expected and desired. Our deputation 
will we understand reach Cape Town on January 10th and we should 
be gratified if a Minister of the Government would consent to receive 
them informally and give them an opportunity of explaining and 
illustrating more fully the arguments in favour of holding an en- 
quiry which we have only been able to indicate in brief outline. We 
believe that there is a great deal to be said in favour of allowing re- 
pi'esentativcs of Indian community in South Africa and our represen- 
tatives to place their views before a Committee of Enquiry before 
the Bill is proceeded with any further. The moral effect of holding 
the enquiry would be great. It would convince Indian opinion that 
Union Government were not averse to hearing representations which 
can be urged against policy embodied in Bill and that Parliament 
will not allow Indian ease to be prejudiced in consequence of their 
not being represented politically. 


XVII. 

Telegram from the Governor-General of South Africa, 
dated the 5th (received 6th) February, 1926. 

Your telegram dated 10th January 8-Overscas. My Ministers 
desire me to thank Your Excellency very cordially for your courtesy 
communicating to them so fully and promptly the interim and pro- 
visional conclusions and recommendations of Deputation sent to South 
Africa to enquire into position of Indian population in Union. 

2. With regard to Your Excellency’s suggestion that it might 

still be possible for Union Government to agree to the holding of a 

Round Table Conference, my Ministers fully appreciate desire and 

motive of Government of India in pressing for this particular method 

of dealing with problem. They wish me to state, however, that they 

have repeatedly given their most earnest and anxious consideration 

io the proposal but that for reasons already stated and in spite of 

their desire to meet the wishes of Your Excellency’s Government, it 

possible, they cannot ee their way to alter decision to which they 

have previously come. 1 

* 

3. With regard to observation in deputation report on general 
situation -in South Africa and more particularly on probable effect of 
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Various (group omitted) on its proposed legislation my Ministers 
wish to point out that any conclusions to which deputation have come 
must necessarily and do admittedly rest on very fragmentary evidence 
gathered within a very limited period. They agree, therefore, in 
general conclusion this evidence must he supplemented before final 
and reasoned judgment shall be possible. They cannot, however, 
agree such further evidence must be collected by means of a fresh 
enquiry on the part, of a commission appointed for purpose as this 
course seems to be unnecessary in view of similar and very exhaustive 
enquiry by Asiatic Enquiry Commission held only a few years ago 
of information which can be made available from official sources. Re- 
sides a fresh enquiry as suggested will of necessity further delay le- 
gislation which is urgent and is already long overdue while on the 
other hand the Parliamentary Select Committee to which it is pro- 
posed to refer Bill will provide most suitable means and opportunity 
to supplement, as far as such may be required, any evidence which 
is already in hand. 

4. Whilst on one hand my Ministers must, regret their inabi- 
lity to accede to request of Government of India for a Round Table 
Conference or a fresh enquiry, they on the other hand fully realize 
the anxiety of that Government to place as fully as possible the case 
of the Indian Community in South Africa before the Government of 
the Union. It is for this reason that they previously adumbrated 
the possibility of evidence before a Parliamentary Select Committee 
by the deputation from the Government of India now in the country 
after Rill shall have passed the second reading. Although reference 
to a Select Committee after second reading will imply maintenance of 
the general principle of Bill it will at the same time offer a very 
wide scope for evidence and will not even exclude evidence on such 
a fundamental question in which Government of India is primarily 
concerned as to whether proposed segregation shall be voluntary or 
compulsory. To this suggestion which they have offered, my Ministers 
have thus far received no reply and they are consequently in doubt 
as to the existence of any difficulty on the part of the Government 
of India in accepting the same. If such difficulty should, however, 
exist on the ground of too great a restriction of evidence which depu- 
tation might desire to bring forward my Ministers would agree to 
propose reference of Bill to z Select Committee before second reading 
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thus widening scope for evidence so as to include principle of Bill. 
They wish it, however, to be understood that such a proposal on theii 
part will be subject to Government of India intimating their willing- 
ness to availing themselves of this opportunity specially offered to place 
evidence befoi’o Select Committee through tlicir deputation now in 
South Africa and further that it will be subject to Select Committee 
being required to report to Parliament within such limited period as 
will enable Parliament to deal finally during the present session with 
legislation proposed. 

5. My Ministers have gladly acceded to the request of Your 
Excellency’s Government that deputation who arc now in Cape Town 
shall be received by one of Members of the Union Government. Inti- 
mation to this effect was sent to head of deputation immediately after 
the receipt of Your Excellency’s last communication and proposed 
interview has already taken place. 


XVIII 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape 
Town, No. 105-Os., dated - Delhi, the 9th February, 1926. 

Priority . — We arc in receipt of Your Excellency’s telegram 
dated the 5th February and would be grateful if you would be so good 
as to convey to Your Excellency’s Ministers our warm appreciation of 
the courtesy and consideration they have extended to us and to our 
deputation. 

2. While we cannot conceal from Your Excellency our deep 
disappointment that Your Excellency’s Ministers have found it im- 
possible to agree to either of the alternative methods put forward by 
us as best calculated to lead to a satisfactory solution of this problem 
we recognise that our proposals have been given the fullest and most 
anxious consideration. We further understand that the offer now 
made to us involves a departure from normal parliamentary practice 
*«id procedure, and we see in this another proof of the desire of Your 
Excellency’s Ministers to find a solution of this difficult question. My 
Government are in the circumstances prepared to accept, subject to 
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the conditions stipulated in Your Excellency's telegram and to our ob- 
servation in the succeeding paragraph, the offer made by Your Ex- 
cellency's Ministers of an enquiry by a Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee before the second reading of the Bill. We note with satisfac- 
tion that terms of reference to the Committee will be sufficiently 
wide to include consideration of the principles of the Bill and we as- 
sume it is intention of Your Excellency's Ministers also to allow re- 
presentative of Indian opinion in South Africa an opportunity of 
presenting their ease to the Committee which we feel sure Your Ex- 
cellency's Ministers will agree could not fail materially to assist the 
Committee in its task. 

3. As Union Government are aware our objection to the Bill 
are fundamental and are against the principles on which the Bill is 
based. We propose, therefore, to instruct our Deputation to present 
the case before the Select Committee in respect of the general princi- 
ples, although it necessarily follows from our arguments that we ob- 
ject also to the details of the Bill. We realise that Your Excellency's 
Ministers are anxious to avoid unnecessary delay but wc trust in view 
of the very grave consequences for Indians which the proposed legis- 
lation must involve, fullest possible opportunity comx>atible with the 
limitation laid down in Your Excellency's telegram will be afforded 
for presentment of Indian case. 

4. Wc are anxious that the offer made by Your Excellency’s 
Ministers and our reply thereto should be published here with least 
possible delay and should be glad to know urgently by telegram when 
it is proposed to make these public in South Africa to enable us to ar* 
range for publication here. 


XIX. 

Telegram from the Governor-General of South Africa, Cape 
Town, dated the 12th February, 1926. 

Your telegram dated 9th February, 105-Os. My Ministers note 
with great pleasure and appreciation the readiness of Government of 
India to avail themselves of opportunity specially offered to them for 
presentment of Indian case through their deputation now in South 
Africa in accordance with the contents of my felegram dated the 5th 
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February. With reference to observations in paragraphs 2 and 3 ot 
Your Excellency’s telegram and for further information of Govern- 
ment of India they desire to state that ample time will be given to 
proposed Select Committee to hear and consider evidence and that re- 
ference oF Bill to a Select Committee before second reading implies 
that. Indian community in South Africa will, through their represen- 
tatives, have same opportunity and scope for presenting their ease as 
will be accorded to deputation from India. With reference to last 
paragraph of your telegram I am informed by my Ministers that they 
propose lc lay on the table of House a copy of correspondence bet- 
ween the Government of India and Government: of the Union with 
regard to the position of Indians in South Africa on Wednesday after- 
noon the seventeenth instant. The Honourable the Minister of the 
Interior will then make a statement in the House and give notice that 
he will move reference of Bill to a Select. Committee before second 
reading. My Ministers submit that it will be suitable if publication 
referred to in your telegram con’d take place in India at the same 
time. 



The Paddison Deputation’s Evidence 
Before Select Committee. 

RIGHT AGAINST PREJUDICE. 

The memorandum submitted to tlic Select Committee by Ihe Paddison 
Deputation and the oral evidence subsequently teudered by them oc- 
cupy 140 pages of the report. It is clear even after a cursory peru- 
sal of the report that Mr. Paddison and his colleagues had to fight 
against deep rooted prejudice and absolute ignorance of Indian civil- 
isation on the part of some members of the Committee. Every con- 
ceivable argument likely to floor the deputation was trotted out 
in the committee. Certain members sought to show that Europeans 
in India were not behind the movement to secure redress of Indian 
grievances. Others suggested that the caste tyranny in India was 
inf»nitely woise than segregation oi‘ Asiatics in South Africa. Was 
not Mr. Gandhi threatened with ex-communication by the 
orthodox section of the Hindus in India? It was sug- 
gested that. Europeans in tills country objected to live 
with Indians as next door neighbours. The writings of Sir 
Valentine Oliirol and other “experts” on Tndia were Freely impressed 
into service to show that the Indian case was very weak. Mr. Padeli- 
son and his colleagues stood their ground very wcU. They were 
examined jointly .so that whenever one member of the deputation got 
into deep waters in the course oF the searching cross-examination 
by the Committee, or did not sufficiently stress a point, another mem- 
ber rushed to the rescue. 

EUROPEAN FEELING IN INDIA. 

How do the small minority oF 170,000 Europeans in India feel 
about the Bill? This was a question propounded by Sir Ernest 
Oppenheiiner. Here is Mr. Paddison ’s answer to the question: 

“I think that is rather important, looking at this problem. 
T.here arc all soitfs and conditions of parties in India as there arc 
here and there are many points in which we — the small minority 
of Europeans — might differ from the Indians. There are occa- 
sions we may differ — between different parties and other parties, 
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but on this point in regard to the treatment of Indians, India is un- 
animous, including the European population. We have our special 
newspapers in nearly every province which cater largely for Euro- 
pean readers. We have The Times of India, The Statesman, 
Calcutta, and The Madras Mail . Then you have your extremist 
papers at the other end which represent the agitators and all sorts 
of different other parties in between. On this point in regard to 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa The Pioneer and the other 
newspapers absolutely agree. 

NOT GETTING SQUARE DEAL. 

<c We Europeans — I speak now, not as a Government servant, 
but as expressing the opinion of the average European in India — 
we think that the Indians in South Africa are not getting a square 
deal. I am sorry to have to say this, but it is our opinion and we 
stand by that opinion in India. You are dealing with an alien popu- 
lation. Wherever you have different sections of the population we 
feel terribly about the Indian section of that population being treat- 
ed unfairly. With us it is a matter of fair treatment. Whatever 
people may say about the various agreements settled by the Gov- 
ernment it has been said many many times that if we send no more 
Indians to South Africa those you have here now would be treated 
well. That was the promise given to us. If this Bill goes through 
we cannot regard that this is fair, reasonable treatment. These 
people belong to the British Empire and have come over here un- 
der certain conditions and you felt that there were too many and 
you agreed in South Africa that if we sent no more you would 
treat those here decently, that is to say, treat them fairly. On visit- 
ing the various parts of South Africa we find that South Africa 
generally does not appreciate the position of the Indian in this 
matter, by which I mean the position of the Indian gentlemen. 

“I have very many friends among Indian gentlemen and they feel 
this appallingly, that they should be treated as though they are lower 
than the races here known as the Cape Malaya or Mauritius Creole. 
My chief, at present in India, to whom I have to report, is a Madras 
man — Sir Mahomed Habibullah — and an old friend of mihe; when 
I .write to him and get orders you can imagine how a gentlemar of 
that sort feels when lie hears how his own people are regarded as 
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outcastes. The Europeans sympathizes with that feeling because of 
his Indian friends and it is that it is unfair that the promise 
that they should get a fair deal if no more Indians were sent over 
is being broken.” 


NO DICTATION. 

In reply to Sir Ernest Oppcnheimcr \s invitation to put forward 
an alternative suggestion Mr. Paddison said: What I feel about this 
and what the Government of India feel is that \vc rather differ as to 
what the Indian problem in South Africa actually is. You have to 
get down to bedrock as to what is the Indian problem in South 
Africa. We are rather afraid of seeming to dictate a solution. If 
the problem is an economic one, we are willing to discuss the matter 
but if the problem is how to get the Indians out of South Africa then 
it is another thing altogether. What is the problem that wants solu- 
tion? I think I am right in saying whatever may happen as matters 
.stand at the present, the Indians here are parts of your population 
and you have agreed that if we send no more you will look after 
them, and if you now want to get them out of the country, if that 
# is your object, the policy contained in this Bill will prevent that very 
solution more than anything else you could find. The Indian in 
South Africa is at present going back to India in certain numbers but 
if this Bill becomes law they will dig themselves in here and this will 
actually prevent people returning to India. 

Mr. Ilajpai: If this Bill becomes law I would not be surprised 
if the Indian legislature passed a law to the effect that no Indian do- 
miciled in South Africa would be allowed to enter India. 

Mr. Paddison: If you want to get these Indians out, I say it 
would be very much better to do nothing than pass a Bill like this 
because this Bill will make them remain here. 

BILL UNACCEPTABLE. 

t Mr. Raza Ali : I agree with what has been said as far as practi- 
cal suggestions $re concerned. I think that if the Government of 
India were asked to consider the question as a whole they Avould *be 
prepared to do so. If you want us to say which parts of the JJill 
are acceptable and which parts are not acceptable to us, wc say that 
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no portion of the Bill could possibly be acceptable, but if you are pro* 
pared to discuss the problem as a whole with the Government of 
India I am sure that they will be willing to do so. 

Mr. Pad (li son : If your object is to squeeze the Indian out of 
South Africa, not by force, but by indirect pressure, it is very diffi- 
cult for the people in India and Indian opinion would be so strong 
that at present we cannot do anything. I am only saying that this 
Bill will do harm. 

Sir Deva prasad Sarvadhikari : AYe have come across numerous 

white people who have no objection to the Indian Unless you 

legislate that no Indian shall do business with a European and that 
no European shall do business with an Indian you cannot stop busi- 
ness, but can handicap it: you cannot get. away from that fact when 
you are considering what are questions of principles of the Bill, so 
far as one can gather them. I shall not be drawn into a discussion 
of the details of the Bill or as to what shall be done to provide for the 
prejudices of the people — prejudices about which the evidence is not 
clear. Boycotting the Indian in business had been attempted, but 
failed — Europeans and other people refusing to do business with* 
him would, in half an hour any afternoon, finish all Indian trade, if 
there was real and widespread European objection to the Indian* 

INSULT AND HUMILIATION. 

The consideration which you cannot get away from is that if you 
segregate him the deep sense of insult, humiliation and degradation 
which wii 1 accompany it will never be got over. That will be a big 
mistake. The better class of Indians will be sent to the location as 
they would not avail themselves of the exemption that can be granted 
and, if they did, our Indian people whould be drifting further and 
further away from what they are to-day, which would be far worse. 
The points against this segregation are, the insult cast on the whole 
nation and a sense of resentment all round, and the impossibility which 
would starve them of doing business. Pariahs thus to be created in 
South Africa may under the exemption be allowed,, to come into* the 
towns and do hawking and other business and assist the white peoplo 
in # that way if they availed themselves of the exemption, but further 
than that they cannot do and general degradation is bound to follow* 
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Sir Ernest Oppenlieinier : I am not suggesting this as a solu- 
tion. I wanted to know why, assuming the place set apart will be a 
place in which anybody who wants to live according to his own taste 
will be able to do so, and it will be a place that does not make busi- 
ness impossible, there should be this deep sense of insult? 

Mr. Bajpai: May i retort with a question? Why should an 
Englishman, or, rather, a. European, feel a grievance at having to 
live alongside an Indian ? 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer : That is not based on a reason? 

Mr. Bajpai : Exactly. We have tried to explain that we 
regard this as an insult. Evidently our explanation is not satisfac- 
tory. We should say that the reason for our feeling this insult is 
something dee]) and inherent like the Europeans’ prejudice. I think 
there is deep sentiment behind it . We have experience which is suffi- 
cient to warrant all the horror we can possibly entertain towards se- 
gregation. We have a pride of race just the same as you have, and 
we feel that in India and elsewhere — provided our standard of eivili- 
* nation qualifies us we can go about holding our heads high, wherever 
we like. Why should we. on the soil of South .Africa — a dominion 
of the British Empire — be made to assume that wo are lit to live only 
away from the European, and that we would be allowed to go out 
oT these proposed ‘‘paradises” only if the law allows us to, and that 
by way of exception. It is an insult to our national and racial pride. 
We think, rightly or wrongly, that we should be allowed to live along- 
side of Europeans if we choose to. 

Mr. Baza Ali : I would like to say one word on the question of 
segregation. If the Indian and European had equal rights in South 
Africa, if Indians could be returned to the House of Assembly and to 
the Senate, or even had the right to elect members, and for some rea- 
sons there arose a dispute, and for that reason it was thought to be 
advisable to put Europeans and Indians in separate quarters the 
State could say^: ‘‘You are both the same in the eye of the law; 
you have the same rights as regards trade and other things; but, in 
the interest of peace you should live in separate quarters.” But the 
Indians have been denied most of these rights, which shows that the 
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European population looks upon them as inferior. When you bring 
this to r head and place the Indians in a position which will be intoler- 
able, I hope you will agree with me, you cannot expect us to feel 
-otherwise than we do. 

PANIC IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. Lennox: You admit that the problem is acute in South 
Africa? 

Mr. Paddison: I realise the prejudice that exists, and I would 
go further, I think there is very great alarm — almost panic — in the 
matter. U does seem that there is very great excitement about this, 
but whether it is based upon a feeling that the Asiatic, is a menace or 
whether that feeling is based on real facts, is a point I am not at 
all sure of. 

Replying to further question by Mr. Lennox, Mr. Paddison denied 
that there was any differentiation in respect of residential conditions 
in India. Mr. Raza Ali said that at Allahabad he had three Euro- 
peans as neighbours, one of them Sir Charles Alston. 

Mr. Marwick : I take it you will be in agreement with Sir Valen- 
tine Chiroi who took General Smuts to task for being unable to assent 
to a document of equality outlined in the Imperial Conference Resolu- 
tion in 1921 ? 

Mr. Bajpai : I had something to say with that resolution. 

Mr. Marwick: You remember Sir Valentine Chirol took Gene- 
ral Smuts to task over it ? 

Mr. Bajpai: I think the Government of India have made it 
clear in their correspondence with the Government of the Union that 
at this stage we are not considering political equality at all. We are 
-considering the situation created by the Bill. 

NOT AN AUTHORITY ON INDIA. 

Mr. Marwick: Would you agree that Sir Valentine Chirol may 
be accepted as a good authority on India? 

Sir D. Sarvadhikari : No, distinctly npt. 

„Mr. Bajpai : Seeing that a visit of six weeks to India is deemed 
sufficient to give a solid* foundation and make one an authority oxt 
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India I suppose you may describe him as an authority. I Jmow 
him persmaliy and the measure of his acquaintance with India is two 
visits, one of six months, and one of three months. 

Mr. Eaza Ah : I had a talk with him about three years ago and 
he told me that one was never too old to learn. He said “I am not 
making a confession, but I am not ashamed of saying that I hav<* 
changed my views about India.’ ’ That was in 1922, 1 believe. 

Mr. Marwick: In regard to the caste system in India would 
it not be correct to say that the untouchables live under a system of 
social ostracism and social segregation which is absolutely cruel ? 

Mr. Paddison: There has been a very great improvement in 
the last 10 years. No doubt he has had a bad time, and as wc tried 
to explain yesterday he has come on tremendously now. For ins- 
tance first of all there is no legislation or restriction of any sort, it is 
a question of ordinary ostracism which is breaking down gradually. 

ME. GANDHI OUTCASTED? 

Mr. Manviek : In regard to the suggestion that the caste system 
is breaking up, is it not correct to say that Mr. Gandhi himself was 
threatened with excommunication for his love for the untouchables 
in a speech lie made before the Indian National Congress? 

Mr. Kaza Ali : He has not been excommunicated. There is a 
certain element among the orthodox Brahmins who view all progress 
as anathema and hurl the bolts of excommunication at the heads of 
people of more modem ways. I had them hurled at my head be- 
cause I went to study at Oxford. 

Mr. Marwick: Was not Mr. Gandhi threatened ^ith excom- 
munication ? 

Mr. Raza Ali : There are two orthodox bodies in India. I was 
present at the National Congress when Mr. Gandhi’s speech was made. 
There was considerable flutter in the circles, and the question was not 
whether lie should be excommunicated but the question was whether 
the orthodox bodies of Hindu should aim at breaking up the caste 
system. lie carried one section of orthodox Hindus with him, find 
the high caste Brahmins belonging to that section are now openly 
preaching against the caste system. So far frbm excommunicating him 
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they invited him to deliver a lecture. He lias not been able to carry 
with him the other section which is led by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 

Mr. Marwick: There is an essential difference between the view 
of the Islamic faith and the Brahmin? 

Sir P. Sarvadhikari : I claim descent from one of the warrior 
caste. Mahatma Gandhi is a man who is almost deified now by certain 
sections in Tndia and naturally when a man rises to that position he 
makes enemies chiefly for his political creed. The points of view he 
puts forward may not be in consonance with certain sections of so- 
ciety for political or religious reasons. There is a general movement 
for doing away with abuses; they have certainly been a matter of 
complaint for a considerable time. 1 do not know whether you are 
at this stage basing justification of your action on the old question of 
the ancient caste system and the abuses thereof. If you are doing so 
.1 would like to remind you that the system was far stronger 65 years 
ago when these men came from India to South Africa and has no ap- 
plication or relevancy to-day. Moreover it is absolutely impossible 
that class of untouchables you refer to could have come over 
with the others, who are called the lower class. The class system in , 
general is different now from what it was 05 years ago; there is 
coming about an adjustment in the conditions of life suited to modern 
requirements. People go to India and publish books on the basis of 
their short and strange experiences and give absolutely wrong ideas. 
The class of people who arc dealing with here have nothing to do 
with the untouchables to whom you refer. 

A DEALER IN SPICES. 

Mr. Marwick : Was there any suggestion that Mr. Gandhi should 
be ex-communicated? 

Sir D. Sarvadhikari: I am not aware of it. Moreover lie is so 
low down in the social scale himself that to ex-communicate him 
would be nothing to him. He is a dealer in scents and spices, which 
is fairly low down in the scale and yet the tremendous hold he has es- 
tablished on Hindu and Islamic India is phenomena^ 

* Mr. Marwick : On the question of equality do you disagree with 
the opinion of Mr. Sastri that Where the Indian population exceeded 
the white 'population equality could not be guaranteed! 
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Sir D. Sarvadhikari : lie was speaking about political equality. 
We arc noc asking for that. 

Mr. Paddison: All we say is you have political power, use it 
with justice and fairness. 

Mr.Marwick: fs not the logical conclusion of your statement 
political equality? 

Mr. Bajpai : We made it perfectly clear Ihat we aic concerned 
merely with the principle of the Bill. Our case was not stated for 
eternity; if is for t he present movement. 

Sir D. Sarvadhikari : We have scrupulously avoided that 
question and it is on that basis that we present this case on behalf of 
Indians. It is on the question of segregation that we have grave 
objection. 

Mr. Marwick: Would you agree with the opinion of the Aga 
Khan? 


Air. Pajpai: We are not concerned with the dreams of II. H. 
Jhe Aga Khan. Wo are concerned about safeguarding such rights as 
the Indian in South Africa enjoys to-day. 

Mr. Coulter: Do I understand from your statement that you 
propose complete rejection of the Bill without modification? 

Sir I). Sarvadhikari : Yes. 

Mr. Coulter: Are you prepared to discuss modifications? 

Sir D. Sarvadhikari: No, we have no instructions. 

Mr. Paddison: We have discussed this matter among ourselves 
and we realize from wliat the gentlemen here have said that there is 
a feeling of alarm about this, specially in Natal, and I hope that we 
have made you realize that there is a tremendous feeling in India on 
this question which is absolutely impossible to exaggerate here. The 
two nations live close together and India would be a natural market 
for South Africa, and it looks as if these countries are now going 
to be torn apart. If we got a round table conference there is no reason 
why we should not arrive at a friendly, amicable solution. We wqpt 
to get this feeling allayed for the moment. 
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INDEPENDENT INQUIRY WANTED 

Sir D Sarvadhikari : We have notice of the existence of alarm 
but have been furnished with no reason or evidence for the alarm 
being well founded and widespread. That is why we asked for ap- 
pointment of an independent commission of enquiry which would go 
into the facts and conclusions we have been able to arrive at. We 
have gathered that it is not well founded and is best proved by the 
fact that the people who arc objected to are best patronized by the 
European, both British and Dutch. 

Mr. Van llces : The attitude we adopt on the question which 
you call an insult to India is one of self px^eservation. It is a com- 
pliment to the Indian as a trader, just as we pay a compliment to the 
native that we cannot compete with him in labour? 

Mr. Bajpai: That is a form of compliment that we do not 
appreciate. But the question of compliments apart, the fact is that 
the Indian is no longer making headway, and that you have legislation 
existing now in Natal and elsewhere which enables you to put a 
brake upon the advance of the Indians. 

Mr. Raza Ali : More than a brake in fact. 

Mr. Duncan : Arc there any products of this country that can be 
taken by India? 

Mr. Bajpai : Take shipments of coal ; you will find that nearly 
one million tons of coal go from South Africa to India every year. I 
might mention just one commodity this country gets from India, and 
that is gunny bags which you require for packing your agricultural 
produce. These come mainly from India. There is an exchange of 
commodities going on already. 

SOUTH AFRICAN FRUIT 

Mr. Duncan: What are the possibilities of fruit from South 
Africa? 

, Mr. Bajpai: I should say enormous. Six years ago we had 
hardly any fruit at all coming from outside. 

i 

MV. Duncan: Do you grow fruit? 
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Mr. Bajpai: Yes, but at a time ot* the year which corres- 
ponds to jour winter. Your peaches, pears and apples arc in season 
at a time when our markets are absolutely denuded of these particular 
varities of fruit. 

Sir I). Sarvadhikari: Our fruit growing is confined to the 

mountain regions and it is difficult to send it down to the plain. 
Bengal and other places do not get much of that fruit owing to their 
distant position. 

Mr. Bnjpai: Six years ago we hardly imported any fruit at all 
because of lack of facilities. The last year or two we have had ship- 
ments of appies from Western Australia, and these have sold very 
well in Bombay. There is a great demand for fruit, and it is only 
a question of accelerating the service between India and South Africa 
and providing cold-storage facilities. 

Mr. Duncan: At the ensuing Imperial Conference, India will 
have its delegates f 

Mr. Bajpai: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Duncan: Is there any objection to the delegates from this 
country meeting your delegates and discussing this matter? 

Mr. Bajpai: So far as we are concerned I should say none. 

DEPUTATION TO INDIA 

Mr. Duncan: Would there be any advantage in the Union 
Government sending a deputation to India such as this deputation the 
Indian Government has sent over here? 

Mr. Bajpai : I think it will be a tremendous advantage. 

Mr. Human: Of what advantage? 

Mr. Bajpai: Leaders in India would be able to appraise the 
strength of South African opinion in this matter. By visiting our 
country European representatives will be able to ascertain for them- 
selves the strides India lias made and the possibilities of the markets 
which shp offer* for # South African produ:ts. In other words there 
will be a better understanding. 

Mr. Hattingh : Could you give us an idea bf what you consider 
the Indian in Soyith Africa? The immigrant from India I take it, 
31 
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you consider as an Indian citizen. What is the view of the Indian 
people in regard to the Indian born here? 

Mr. Bajpai : Both the Government of India and the people 
of India think that this country has a moral obligation to look after 
Indian national in this country whether born here or not; especially 
because they are not in a position to protect themselves. 

Mr. Pearce: It is quite obvious from the answers you have 
given that you object to Indians being segregated. Would you like 
them to live on the same standard as Europeans? 

Mr. Paddison: As they are going on their standard will im- 
prove. 

Mr. Tearce: You would like them to live on the same standard 
as Europeans? 

Mr. Paddison: So would you. 1 would like them to in the 
course of time. Raise him up and bring him to the European standard 
of living provided the man with whom you have to deal has got the 
means. 


MENACE TO EUROPEANS. 

Mr. Pearce: You realise that if he is allowed to live on our 
standard that he becomes a menace to the European standard? 

Mr. Raza Ali : I do not exactly see how he becomes a menace. 
If he is given the same facilities as the European I should certainly 
like him to be paid at the same rate as the European is paid. 

Mr. Pearce: Therefore you would not object to the Indians 
coming under the same Wage Board as the European workmen? 

Mr. Raza Ali: Provided both have the same facilities and that 
the European has no more facilities than the Indian has. Give the 
Indian the same opportunity and let them both be paid at, the same 
rate. 


Mr. Pearce: Have you any fear that if the Indians were treated 
on the same basis as Europeans and had to conform to the same life 
that the Indians would not be employed? 



Mr. Raza Ali : Looking to the strength of racial feeling here, 

I have considerable doubt whether this country will be prepared to 
extend white labourers. If you can overcome that, I personally 
have no objection to the Indian coming in under the same board. 

Mr. Pearce: Do you think the Indian Government would agree 
to legislalion being enforced through the Wage Boards whereby the 
Indian was prohibited to do work at less pay than the European? 

Mr. Raza Ali: This is a question on which the Government of 
India will be in a position to express an opinion. That could bo 
carefully considered. 

Mr. Pearce: You object to the principle of segregation for 
Indians. You do not want any difference made between the legis- 
lation affecting Indians Indians and that affecting Europeans? 


Mr. Raza Ali: Provided they have the same facilities. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


LubmiUed by Mr. C. F« Andrews to Select Committee. 


1. 3? v fundamental objection to the present Bill, which I 

should try to explain in my cpidonce, is that to all thinking Indians, 
it implies a settlement by force instead of by mutual good-wilL 
Owing to its principle of compulsion and its forfeiture of long estab- 
lished Indian rights, it is regarded as insulting. It is called in the 
Indian Vernaculars a Black Bdl. The Union Government, however 
unconsciously, has insulted a friendly nation by bringing it in; and 
the only <a ay to remove that in:* alt is to withdraw the Bill. As an 
outward evpression of their feelings, the Indians, who are a deeply 
religious people, have observed, both in India and South Africa, days 
of prayer and humiliation with a solemnity befitting a great nation 
in its hour of danger when p rcd vwlli a national disaster. The Me- 
tropolitan of India, Bishop Westcott, led these solemn cclcbrations'in 
India and wished to come over to South Africa in order to tell hi» 
own fellow-countrymen about them. 

2. r shall try to make plain in my evidence to the Committee, 

that the very objects aimed at in this Bill are likely to be frustrated 
owing to an entirely false reading of Indian character. The passage 
quoted in the Lange Commission, paragraph 127, would be referred to, 
which says, — “There is no man more easily influenced than the aver- 
age Indian , if fairly treated, he is easily led ; but he will submit to 
anything rather than force ; he docs not like to be driven, and any sort 
of compulsion makes him a martyr; he is not strong physically, but. 
morally he is strong.” Evidence would be offered explaining the 
certainty of a long and embittered passive resistance struggle in which 
the sympathy of the world is not with South Africa. It would be 
suggested that the argument, “we must get rid of the Indian trouble, 
before we take up the native problem,” is likely to be reversed, 2 * 4 but 
\o provoke a long passive resistance struggle within the borders of 
South ‘Africa at the* present criticai moment is likely to complicate 


issues. 
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3. I should try to explain, with first-hand evidence gathered 
during my previous visits to this country, that the history of the 
Indian question in South Africa teaches the plain lesson of the inexpe- 
diency of provoking Indian passive resistance, I would refer, from 
my own personal experience, to the eight miserable years of the last 
passive resistance struggle. On xhe other hand, I would illustrate 
from my own personal experience, also, how a settlement by mutual 
good-will has actually obtained for South Africa, in the past, impor- 
tant advantages with regard to immigration restriction, which came so 
near at one time to solving the Indian question, that General Smuts, 
speaking on behalf of South Africa in 1017, said that he, for one, did 
not consider that the question of India would trouble South Africa 
much in the fulure. He also stated that if any question proved diffi- 
cult of treatment in the future, it might be discussed 
in a friendly way, and a solution might be found through consultation. 
I would try to show that the pathway of consultation is still open and 
should not be lightly rejected. 

4. I should then come on to my main evidence, which would 
aim at outlining, from an independent standpoint, as a humanitarian 
ami not as a politician, an alternative which would appear to me likely 
to meet the true psychology of India and lead to very important and 
advantageous results. Before doing so, I would emphasise the fact, 
that I have consulted no one in India about the suggestions I am now 
making. I am putting them forward for consideration entirely on 
their own merit and not as committing anyone to them. At the same 
time, it is right to point out that India herself is still offering a con- 
ference. That offer has never been withdrawn. 

La) The present Committee, if it was convinced by the logic 
of the situation, might report to the Union Government 
that it regarded it advisable to hold over the Areas Re- 
servation Bill pending further consultation with India, 
pointing out that the cabled correspondence was not en- 
tirely conclusive. Such postponement of the Bill would 
undoubtedly be taken both as a friendly gesture and also 
a since je offer on the part of South Africa to appeal to 
reason rather than force. 

(b) When the atmosphere in India had become calmer, after- 
due careful consideration and with good will on both 
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sides, a deputation might go from South Africa to India 
in the coming cold weather (which begins towards the 
end of October) in order to discuss frankly and freely 
wiih the Indian Government and the leaders of the 
Indian people the whole Indian situation in South Africa 
explaining clearly for the first time in India, at first 
hand, what difficulties confront South African statesmen 
at the present critical juncture. 

(c) If, by this intcr-change of visits, a more favourable at- 
mosphere of friendly understanding had been created, 
then a conference might be held at which all the mutual 
relations between the two countries would be discussed 
in a big and statemanlike manner, — an endeavour being 
made to find out how far the difficulties on either side 
might be removed and permanent friendly relations es- 
tablished. Some of the larger questions — which might 
be discussed at such a conference are outlined below : — 

(f) The great mutual advantage of trade relations being 
fostered between South Africa and India. India js 
so close to South Africa that it might almost be as 
valuable in the future for the growing fruit trade and 
other commercial enterprises as a home market. 

(n) The exploring of possibilities, under the Reciprocity 
Agreement of 1918, of encouraging mutual 4 visits for 
the purpose of pleasure or commerce/ Such visits 
from leading citizens, leaving the prohibition of immi- 
gration for residence in tact, — might do much to make 
the two neighbouring countries better acquainted with 
each other and open the way to advantageous com- 
mercial relations. 

{iii) The fostering of direct international relations between 
the two countries, thus implementing the point alrea ly 
gained of direct correspondence. 

(tv) The full encouragement of educational facilities for t\\ 
Indians domiciled in South Africa — who are likely to 
be entirely South African born in the future. 
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(v) The consideration of all those matters which might lead 
to an entente c.ordialc between the two countries in- 
stead of the present friction. 

I should point out, in conclusion, that the friction between Aus- 
tralia and India has been remarkably diminished in the past few years 
and should try to show in my evidence that in spite of present difficul- 
ties such a result might also be obtained by mutual patience and for- 
bearance between India and South Africa. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1923. 

VISCOUNT PEETj. 

Lord Peel introducing the subject of the status of Indians in the 
Empire said: — When I speak of Indian opinion I am not referring as often 
suggested to what is described as the opinion of the intelligentsia only of a 
definite intellectual class, hut I am also stating the views oi a great many 
who are not really necessarily concerned with politics at all. Let me pass 
from them for a moment. You have the opinions, we will say of the Indian 
Princes, whose views will be given expression to-day by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar. You have other men like my other colleague Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who as we all know is a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and who holds a very high place in Indian public affairs. Therefore, 
you have this singular fact that politicians differing widely on all other 
subjects and men of differing shades of thought are generally united on this 
particular subject. You lin\c staunch supporters of our rule in India com- 
bining on this subject with the extreme types of politicians. You have busi- 
ness men and landowners combining with men of a very different class and 
point of view. I certainly do not exaggerate when 1 say that this subject 
more than any other, I think, is constantly impressed upon me hoth offi- 
cially and personally by the Government of India and by Lord Heading. 
The Viceroy in his private letters is constantly explaining and impressing 
upon nie how strongly the feeling ot soieness and bitterness is growing on 
this subject and how in many ways the task of wisely governing India is 
made more difficult by this divergence of feeling. Therefore I want to place 
this first point before the Conference the remarkable unanimity of feeling 
on the position of Indians in the Dominions. But I do not think when 
you come to ask the cause, it will be very tar to see. The reason whv there 
is such an unanimity among our fellow-subjects in India is that they regard 
the disability under which their countrymen labour in other parts of the 
world as a brand of social inferiority. That is what cuts so deep into the 
consciousness of the Indian. 


CAUSES OF SORENESS. 

I am not, necessarily of course, associating myself entirely with that 
view, because I know quite well that there are other causes contributing- 
they are the question of economic difficulty and political questions with 
which this question must necessarily be linked. But I have no doubt what- 
ever, Mint in what I mn saying now, I do voice the general opinion of 
Indians on this question that social status is a contributory cause In his- 
tory many social and political movements have been disguised under more 
refunding names. Well let me say a word about this great country feeling 
so strongly and so unitedly on tf.e subject. First of all, look at its contri 
butiwi to the Great War. tfo less than 1,400,000 from India took their part 
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in the service in the Great War. Their contribution in money was well over 
200 millions sterling. We all remember the general enthusiasm tiom all 
parts of India and how the Princes mid others less distinguished too took 
their part in the struggle of the Great War. And here, if l may say so, 
there are installed at this very table representatives ot* the lnd.au delega- 
tion showing that India is sitting here on equal terms with the o.hur Domi- 
nions in the great council chamber of the Empire. And again at the League 
of Nations, the representatives of India take their place w»th other States 
and are able to contribute their voice and influence just as much as other 
deliberations of that Assembly. Moreover, I do not think this is always 
recognised. India though it has been for centuries, lor thousands oi years 
a great agricultural country is now ambitious to become an industrial 
state, it has gone far along that road because it has been accepted by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight greatest industrial States of the world. 
Now India as the Conference knows recently received new political consti- 
tution and that constitution, while giving the Indians far more power than 
they had befoie in the administration of India, lias also given them a great 
outlet for the utterance of their national sentiments. 

POSITION IN INDIA. 

Now what is the position in India itself"? There is a policy of co-opera- 
tion between Britons and Indians. Britons and Indians co-operate together 
in the Government of India and Britons and Indians sit together on juries. 
They meet together in business and they are fellow directors of great com- 
panies. They serve together on the Viceroy’s Council. Many of them, of 
course, are Ministers in the great provinces and those Ministers command 
the assistance of the members of the all-India services whether British or 
Indian. Now what must be the contrast in the minds of these men when 
they look abroad and see what their standard or status is in the States of 
the Empire. The members of this Conference, with Iheir great experience of 
cumulative effect of these institutions and position which India now occu- 
pies here and in the League of Nations, will realise how much all these 
changes have contributed towards the growing self-consciousness and the 
sense of dignitj of India. Now 1 want to say this and in the plainest way I 
cun. It I thought and il my colleagues thought that this desire for equality 
of treatment was inspired in any sense by a desire not to be a part of or 
take part in this groat Empire, neither I nor my colleagues would be plead- 
ing the cause at this table. It is indeed the desire and ambition of the 
Indians (I will exclude the negligible class of extremists who can be found, 
I suppose, in any country) to share in the splendours, glories and traditions 
ol the British Empire They believe, moreover, that they can bring their 
own contribution of thought, culture and loyalty, to this great combine. 
There are those who suggest that these disabilities under which Indians 
labour in some parts of the Empire are of little importance. 

That they do not interfere with their liberty and that the denial of th# 
vote does not very much matter one way or the other. Now those views are, 
as one knows, the common form of objections put forward eitficr here o An 
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any other country to franchise extensions and franchise grants. But though 
the question has an importance from the purely material point of veiw T 
should be very ill-discharging my duty in this Conference, if I were to re- 
present this matter as onj to be regarded merely from a practical point of 
view. It is very largely with the Indians, a matter of national sentiment 
and leeling and it is with this feeling that we have to reckon. Now in all 
the situations of Imperial activity, in matters of Imperial defence, in 
matters of Imperial trade, in matters of Imperial communications or deve 
lopment of Imperial resources — in all these India plays a prominent part 
and as we have grafted a largo measure of representative institutions, it is 
quite clear that in dealing with these matters we cannot disregard the opi- 
nions ol the representative bodies which we set up. And supposing they 
could he disregarded how, after all, are you going to expect India to co-ope- 
rate whole-heartedly in the great work of consolidating the Empire and how 
without this co-operation can the Empire attain its full measure of strength? 
W «? know too that the economic policy is very often influenced by political 
considerations and I ioel that both on the political and economic side the 
task of governing India may be greatly increased and there will be, unless 
we settle this question, no real unity of the Empire not morel v on the mate- 
rial side, on which 1 am not laying so much stress to-day but on what is so 
vastly more important, the moral side. 

Moreover the scope of this problem as regards many Dominions is not 
very great. I or a moment I am excluding from that general proposition 
South Alriea where I know there are great many currents and cross-cur- 
rents to complicate the issue. But as regards Australia and New Zealand 
wheie so much has been done and as regards Canada, the numbers are very 
small. There are about 2,000 in Australia in all that vast country, about 
6,000 in New Zealand and about 1,200 in Canada of which rather more 
than 1,100 are in the province of British Columbia. I want to reaffirm what 
was stated at the Conference of 1921 as regards complete acceptance by the 
Government of India and Indian opinions of the right of the great Domi- 
nions to determine the composition of their own community. 


TEXT OF 1921 RESOLUTION 

May I read the words of tint resolution. They arc: — “The Conference, 
while reaffirming the resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 
that each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete 
control of coinpon ion of its own population by means of restriction of 
immigration from any other communities, recognises there is incongruity 
between the position of India as a member of the British Empire and of 
the existence of disabilities upon the British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some other parts of the Empire/ ’ Therefore, that principle is laid down quite 
clearly and consequently there need be no anxiety on the part of the Domi- 
nions that there is any desire on the part of Indian feeling to go hack on 
that decision. Thus impressing this matter upon the generous consideration 
clothe Dominions, I feel that, vast as are the implications of the problems, 
the solution of a practical quseHon is perhaps not so difficult as it appears. 
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Well, justice and expediency are often divided. Sometimes they approach 
one another and when as I think in this ease they combine and are merged 
with one another the appeal is surely irresistible and I am going to ask this 
Conference, if the time has not come, when these disabilities should not 
specifically be removed, I want to add this point about interest. Possibly 
some may think it an unnecessary interest which the Government and 
Indian people take in the position of Indians in the great Dominions. 

FOREIGN BODY. 

Now so long, as to any great extent, the Indians in the Dominions may 
be regarded as a foreign body in the great body politic of those Dominions, 
so long is the Government of India bound to take interest in their fate and 
assure themselves as regards the manner in which they arc treated. But once 
they are absorbed they cease to be a foreign body, once they are absorbed 
into the great corporation, as it were, of the Dominions then the interest of 
the Indian Government, of course, will cease and there is nothing that the 
Indian Government, that is nothing that anybody connected, with it, there 
is nothing the Secretary of State disliked more than interfering or appearing 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of the great Dominions. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY. 

Now I am not insensible, of course, to the grave difficulties which stand 
in the way. I know how very difficult it is to bring home always to local 
opinion that local views and opinions are not necessarily coincident with 
the wider interest of the Empire, and I know quite well that those who are 
listening to me as representatives of the Dominions whatever they may or 
may not lui #c done, desire that a solution of this question should be found. 
And I most earnestly plead that when later in this conference they take 
into consideration the practical measures which they may adopt for solution 
of this question they will bear in mind the intense feeling that has been 
aroused on this subject in India, and will bring home to their own people 
that in the highest interest of the Empire the aspirations of India should 
be respected. I know there are great difficulties. The Prime Minister in his 
opening address spoke of the contacts of civilisations. There are contacts, 
of course, here of more than one civilisation, and you have peoples differing 
m tradition and social habits, fashioned in the course of centuries, thou- 
sand of years I may say, fashioned by differences of national surroundings 
and by differences of secular and religious thought. 


INDIA’S ANCIENT RACES. 

have to deal and wc should never forget when dealing with India 
that we have to deal with ancient races full of the pride of race,— we have 
to deal with ancient religions full of pride of religion. That is, of course, 
one of the great differences we have to remember in dealing with the posi- 
tion of India, as compared with countries further West. There are tbr :n- 
s ance seventy million Moslems in India, but in communioii with them 
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through religious ties and rites is a vastly greater body of hundreds ot 
millions of Moslems, stretching in a great belt from the Gulf of Malaya 
right across to West Africa — hundreds of millions of Moslems, who in 
their hour of worship all turn their faces to Mecca. We have the pride of 
the Hindus in their history, in their recollection of the past, they look back 
to, shall we say, the Maurvan Empire, memories of Chandra Gupta and his 
famous grandson King Asnka; their memories stretch to even earlier time, 
when, scarcely noticed by history, their Aryan ancestors were moving down 
from the North-West Frontier, the traditional pat ii fo: the invasion of 
India along the plains of the live rivers now called the Punjab. They long 
back to dim far-off times, to date long before the Jutes, Angles, Saxons and 
Norsemen, of the original elements of whom our race is composed, landed 
on these shores, when Rome itself was a mere village, before the Roman 
legions were garrisoned behind the great wall which used to run from sea 
to sea in the north of Britain, a period even before the Druids reared the 
gigantic monolkhs of the stone age. 

I press this subject on the Conference and 1 hope that with the consent 
of the Prime Minister they will listen to Sir Tej B. Sapru while he deals 
with the subject in greater detail. 


SIR T. B. SAPRU’S SPEECH. 

Sir T. B. Sapru said: — 

“Mr. Prime Minister, let me at once sny how deeply grateful I feel to 
you and liis Majesty’s Government, and may I thank you and His 
Majesty’s Government and the various Prime Ministers for giving me this 
opportunity of free and full discussion of the question in which India is 
to-day so vitally interested. I fear 1 may take some time but T shall crave 
your indulgence for more reasons than one. The most important of those 
reasons is iho importance of the subject. 1 am glad His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has decided to set apart a special day for this subject. That being so, 
am I not entitled to draw from it the inference that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment really recognises the importance of this question. When it is known 
in my country that His Majesty’s Government recognises the importance 
of this subject, and that that recognition is shared by the various Dominion 
Prime Ministers, that fact alone will inspire them with some hope. Before 
I proceed further, may I also express my deep gratitude ^ to Viscount' Peel 
for the assistance he has given me in helping to bring this subject before 
the'Conference and for the speech which he delivered to-day, which filled 
me with gratification and which I have no doubt, when it comes to be 
known to my countrymen, will fill them also with gratification. He has 
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identified himself to-clav completely and unreservedly with every sentiment 
of* our national honour. That is what 1 appreciate more than the moving 
eloquence with which he delivered his great speech this morning. 


INDIA UNITED. 

T may well produce in some quarters the impression of being a fighter. 
I don’t object to criticism of that kind Really and trulv 1 am lighting for 
the cause of my coiuirv and the Premiers of the various Dominions who 
have, in their day, fought for the cause of their country, won’t object if I 
tight for the cause of mine; but 1 do light. Lot me tell vou t rankly, as a 
subject of King George l fight for n place in his household, and l won’t 
be content with a place in his stables Mr. Prime Minister, let me toll \ ou 
that the problem of Indians Overseas is of vital importance, not merely to 
India but to (he whole Empire. Whatever may be our p /site n as regards 
self government however distant we may be from tie* cherished dream of 
ours, let me toll 3011 that so far as UiL question of Indians Overseas is con- 
cerned we stand solidly united. We have domestic quarrel*. We have 
moderates and extremists. We have nun co-operators. We have Hindus 
and Mnhcmedans; but, so far as this oucstion is concerned let me tell you 
with all the sincerity of which 1 am capable, that we stand absolutely 
united. Don’t be misguided by what appears in certain papers here, which 
attempt to show that there is no feeling on this question. We attach far 
more importance to the honour of our nationals in other parts of the Em- 
pire than probably you realise. 


HONOUR AT STAKE 

We express that feeling in the vernacular of our country by a compre- 
hensive and delicate phrase which will no doubt be readily und u\sto <1 by 
Lord Curzon and His Highness the Maharaja. That phrase is “izzat.” There 
is not a man either ainuig the Princes or the humblest subnets of HU 
Majesty who does not attach great imp utancc to the question of izzat. 

When izzat, which means honour, is at stake we prefer death to any- 
thing else, f hat is our sentiment, and it. is in that light that 1 present my 
case to you. Don t iorget that my country, India, is the one country which 
makes the British Empire truly Imperial. 1 take pride in that. I don’t in- 
dulge in the slightest degree in the reflection upon the dignity or honour of 
the position of any one of the Dominions, but 1 do claim that it is my 
country which makes the British Empire truly Imperial. One-filth of tlic 
human race with a far more ancient civilization than your own, to which 
eloquent reference was made by Viscount Pee! joins with vou in acknow- 
ledging the suzerainty of our common Throne. That allegiance, with us, m 
. ? ,( ' a1 ! . ivi,, 8 t,lin # that allegiance and you shake (he foundations of 

the entire fabric, with consequences which it will be difficult to over-esti- 
mate. Might 1 explain to you here a consideration which will guide me ij 
piesentmg my case. In mv humble judgment tl^e one function of tlii» Con- 
erence, the highest advisory body of the Empire, is to bring ibout a good 
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understanding between the various units that constitute the British Com- 
monwealth to strengthen the ties which unite or ought to unite the different 
units of the Empire with their different outlook and their different religions. 
If this Conference fails to achieve that end, then let me say, it fails to 
justify its existence in the eyes of the Empire; but to achieve that end it 
seems to me that it is absolutely necessary we should open our minds to 
each other with entire frankness. Any mental reservation on an occasion 
like this and round this table would, in my humble judgment, amount to 
nothing short of treason against the King and treason against the Empire, 
it is in that spirit of frankness and in that spirit of candour that I venture 
to present to you my case and even though I may use now and again ex- 
pressions to indicate the strength of my feeling and the feeling of my 
countrymen I beg the Dominion Prime Ministers not to misunderstand my 
spirit. 


THE CHANGE IN INDIA. 

Let me tell jou at once that feeling on this question in India is deep- 
seated and widespread. Let me also remove a very wrong impression and 
I am glad Viscount Peel referred to this question, for 1 desire to reinforce 
his arguments as an Indian. For twenty-seven years I have been in public 
life; for thirteen years 1 ha\e been connected with Legislative Councils and 
I have sat in the Viceroy’s Cabinet. I have never witnessed before what is 
happening in India to-day. Five years ago, it may have been possible for 
you to say that a wide gulf divided the masses from the classes. Let me 
now give you this warning — the classes lead the masses as never before. 
India has rapidly changed and that is the outstanding feature of the situ- 
ation there. Intellectuals or if you like to call them, agitators, have gained 
the ascendency over the masses. What the intellectuals think to-day the 
masses will think to-morrow. This question now before us, let me tell you, 
affects the masses directly. For it is from the masses mainly that most of 
our population have gone to the Dominions I belong to a province which has 
supplied a considerable number of men to the various Dominions and I 
know their feelings. You may condemn the agitators, you may condemn the 
intellectual classes, I will not quarrel with that but, remember that they 
have got power now with the masses. 

INFLUENCE OF VERNACULAR PRESS. 

Don’t forget the growing and increasing influence of the Vernacular 
press. I don’t justify or indicate its attitude in every respect. I will, how- 
ever, state the facts. It now penetrates the innexTnost recesses of our vil* 
lages. Every village has got a reader who reads for the illiterate people the 
Vernacular newspapers. I have been reading extracts from the Vernacular 
press of my own country, and while I deprecate the wild language in which 
it indulges, let me tell you frankly that it is seething wiih indignation on 
thifr question and that is affecting the whole outlook of my countrymen in 
the vdlages. Any inequality of Indian nationals enters like iron into our 
souls. For Heaven’s sake, Whether you find a solution or do not find a sola- 
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tion, don't dismiss this statement of mine as mere sentimental non-icnse. It is 
an absolute fact, and I am here to interpret to you the present position of my 
countrymen as regards the question, it cuts to the (puck our national pride 
and our new consciousness. It permeates and sours our whole outlook as 
regards Imperial relationships. It derives an impetus from the natural 
inclination to take a pride in being a member of the biggest Common wealth 
that the world knows to-day. It makes the task of the Government of India 
of which I hid the honour of being a member until a few months ago, in- 
finitely more difficult in dealing with their domestic problems than you 
realise. 


DISMAY AT KENYA DECISION. 

Here I must reinforce the arguments of Viscount Peel. This feeling 
runs right through our national life. Let me at once tell you that I am 
unwilling to enter at length into the merits of the Kenya decision, but my 
countrymen expect me, my Government expects me, and 1 am bound by all 
considerations of honour and duty to put t \ou in full possession of the 
sentiments of my countrymen and my Government as regard* your decision. 
They have received that decision with the utmost possible dismay. I know 
the official \iew is that in certain respects our position in Kenya has been 
improved. That is not the view wc share. We judge you by a standard 
which is admittedly very high. We wore not fighting for little things, we 
were fighting lor a big principle. I know and I feel, and my countrymen 
tool, and my Government feels, that a serious blunder has been made. I 
know also that British statesmanship is wise and whenever a thing goes 
wrong ii begins to think, and I honestly believe that it will soon recognise 
the mistake which it has made. Let me tell you on behalf* of my countrymen 
that neither my country, nor the Government which I have the honour to 
represent, will accept this decision as final. Indeed there is nothing final in 
politics, and I want Iiis Majesty’s Government to recognise that position 
and indicate, if possible, that they do look upon this question in the light 
in which I have just presented it. May I conclude this portion of my speech 
by 'dSbUiing the Conlercnce that while on domestic questions of Indian 
politics we, like most of you, have our differences of parties, groups and 
interests, yet, upon this question which concerns the honour of our nationals 
m Kenya and the honour of our nationals overseas, there is no difference 
between us from the Viceroy downwards. 

THE VICEROY'S OPINION 

^ remind you of what the distinguished and eminent statesman, 
with whom I had the privilege of working in close co-operation for two 
year*, and to whom I hope my countrymen and his countrymen will do 
justice some da# said on a critical occasion in the Legislative Assembly, 
when the announcement on the Kenya decision was published in Iftdia, 
wi quote from his speech: “The news of the decision regarding Kenya" 
said Lord Heading “came to me and my Government, no less, than to yon 
as a great aid severe disappointment. For India had made the cause of 
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Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty’s Government has stated, this 
decision conflicts on material points with the strongly expressed views of 
my Uo\ eminent, as laid but ore the Cabinet by the Secretary of State for 
India." That is the opinion of the Viceroy. May 1 crave your indulgence 
lor two minutes to read to you a lew typical telegrams, I have received in 
the last few days, some of them from absolutely unexpected <iuar.ers. They 
come lo me irom representative bodies of all shades ol opinion. Mr. Sastri, 
who has been so frequently in the last few years connected wiih this mat- 
ter, sends me a telegram Mipp.dling the proposals, not without misgivings, 
wlneli 1 am going to put before von ill presuit. Now, the Swaraj party to 
winch 1 do not belong and wlneli does not see eye to e>c with me, and from 
which l should never have expected to receive suppoit, sends this telegram 
from Pooii.i through iU Seere.my and leader, Mr. Kelkar:— ‘‘Maharash- 
tra Svvnrnjya Party oners you lull support in any strong action you tako 
to get redress of Kenya wrong.” 


FROM UNEXPECTED QUARTERS. 

Let me tell you again that most of the telegrams have come from un- 
expected quarters. Well, here is a most remarkable telegram from a gentle- 
man with whom 1 have worked in lull co-operation until five years ago, 
but from whom l have separated when the deferences arose. Pandit Mndan 
Mohau Maluviya now belongs to the Non-co-operation Party, and three 
days ago it you would have asked me I should never have said that 1 will 
receive telegram like this from that gen! Ionian. It is from a man witli forty 
years of solid vvoik behind him, and this is his telegram. It is sent to mo 
from Simla:— ‘‘Indians of all shades of public-opinion are at one with 
you in demanding equality of status with their fellow-subjects throughout, 
the British Empire. It the representatives of other parts are not prepared 
to give practical support to this elementary right of Indians to citizenship 
ot the Empire, the participation of Indians in the Imperial Conference be- 
comes a mockery and a deep national humiliation and trust both you and 
he Maharajah of Al war will withdraw.” I have received two telegrams 
liom Mrs. Bcsant supporting me on her own behalf and on behalf of her 
entire party. Let me toll you that while I am her friend I do not belong to 


GOVERNMENT'S TELEGRAM. 


Lastly may T give you a telegram which was handed over to me the dav 
before yesterday, and which has conic to me from the Government of 
India. Tt says : ‘We understand from Routers that the Conference will 
discuss overseas questions, probably on the 24th October. A resolution 
passed recently by the majority of the Bombay Corporation to bevcott 
Empire goods wherever possible ns a protest against thf- Kcnva decision- 
mid. (he resolution on the same linos of a Poona public meeting further 
indicates the importance attached to the equality of status ovcitas and 
we sificerely. hope that the proceedings of the Conference will restore’ con- 
fidence and good feeling. As regards Mandates, we trust th V t the ntmos- 
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phere will permit you to secure a favourable solution, otherwise India’s 
right to a revision of policy must be reserved. Sir T. B. Sapru’s proposal 
in a letter to Sir Narasimha Burma to reserve the right to elmlienge the 
policy when India’s interests are affected though substantially the same 
as ours, is less clastic. We earnestly hope you have secured an agreement 
with General Smuts to abandon or modify the segregation policy as sug- 
gested in our despatch. We attach very great importance to it. We hope 
also that the Dominions and the Colonial Office will consent, to the appoint- 
ment of agents to assist them and us in this difficult question as suggested 
in our memorandum. Please send a copy of the telegram to Sir T. B.. 
Sapru . 99 


CONDITION IN THE DOMINIONS. 

I won’t take up your time any further. I have tried only to reinforce 
the argument which Viscount Peel has fnit forward by showing how the 
different classes of our people are agreed on this question. Having explain- 
ed the depth and implication of Indian feeling, I will now proceed to ex- 
plain the circumstances in various parts of the world whereby this feeling 
is at present aggravated. 1 have been studying such official papers as are 
available to me, and for the sake of convenience and to save your time I 
propose to read to you a very brief summary of the position. There are 
about one and a half million Indians now settled in other y>urts of the 
Empire, and in many parts they are subjected as Indians and quite irre- 
spective of how well they shape up to local franchise standards, to grave 
political, even economic disabilities. Let me start a brief survey of these 
grievances by paying tribute to the Government of New Zealand, which is 
represented by my distinguished friend over there. That Government in 
its own territory at least treats Indians oil a footing of equality with all 
other inhabitants of the coutdry, and my countrymen can live there among 
New Zealanders as their fellow-citizens in honour. 


IN AUSTRALIA. 

In Australia also the disabilities which Indians suffer are compara- 
tively small. We hope that before long legislation will be passed to enable 
them to exercise Dominion franchise and remove the disqualification they 
at present suffer as regards invalid and old age pensions. In certain pro- 
vinces also there are minor disabilities which I hope it will not be hard to 
remove, in Queensland they have no slate franchise, and they have l o 
undergo a dictation test for employment in sugar and dairy industries 
which is apt to operate prejudicially. In Western Australia also they have 
no state franchise, while in Southern Australia they are disqualified for 
leases undbr the Irrigation Act. Let me tell you plainly that if T have failed 
in this statement to convince Mr. Bruce, I hope he will at least extend to me ' 
the hand of fellowship on this question. I am willing to co-operate with 
him to devise methods for the solution of these difficulties. In Canada of 
which Mr. Mackeiyde King is the distinguished Prime Minister there is a 
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small population. I hope he will correct me if I am wrong, of not more 
than 6,000. 

Mr. Mackenzie King— Over twelve hundred. 

Sir T. B. Sapru: — Thank you very much. In British Columbia there 
is no provincial or municipal franchise. Now I come to the -most difficult 
part of my task. 1 come to South Africa 

SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS. 

In South Africa the problem is very serious. Here there arc 161,000 
Indians of whom all but a few thousands are mainly resident in Cape 
Colony. They have no political franchise. In Natal, besides this, they fear 
they will lose the municipal franchise. In the Transvaal there is no fran- 
chise of any kind. Nor is it only political subjection that my contrymcn 
complain of. They also suffer severe economic handicaps. In Natal they 
are restrained from acquiring townlands in townships. In the Transvaal 
they are prohibited, either as individuals or companies, from acquiring 
land, and in the gold area they may not occupy land. To make their lot 
more miserable the laws go\erniiig the grant and regulation of traders’ 
licences are administered in a manner which strikes directly at their own 
interests. Moreover, the Union Government of which my friend General 
Smuts is the head even now is contemplating legislation which will provide 
for the compulsory segregation of Indians in urban areas by restrictions 
on the ownership and occupation of land. 

May I be permitted at this stage to invite the attention of the Confer- 
ence to the curious discrepancy between this very serious state of affairs 
and the sentiments enunciated m 1917. I believe in this very hall, General 
Smuts, then said, and I quote his very words: — “Once the White commu- 
nity of South Africa were rid of the fear that they were going to be 
flooded by unlimited immigration from India, a fear removed once for all 
by India’s acceptance of the reciprocity resolution of 1917, all other ques- 
tions would be considered subsidiary and would become easily and perfect- 
ly soluble.” May I also remind you what Mr. Burton said on a former 
occasion at the Imperial Conierenee, and I attach considerable importance 
to the testimony he has given as regards the character of my countrymen 
in South Africa. Mr. Burton said : — “ So far as we are concerned it is only 
fair to say, and it is the truth, that we have found Indians in our midst 
in South Airica who form, in some parts, a very substantial portion of 
the population, good, law-abiding and quiet citizens and it is our duty to 
see” as he expressed it — “that they are treated as human beings, with 
feelings like our own and in a proper manner.” 

From the self-governing Dominions T pass to the Colonies, and very 
briefly allude to our position there. In British Guiana I gladly acknow- 
ledge that our Indian population can live on terms o^ honour an^i equality 
of treatment. Their gnev ances are comparatively very much fewer. In Fiji 
my countrymen demand more adequate representation, based on 'a satis- 
factory franchise in the legislative bodies. They also ask for settlement of 
the minimum wage based on the cost of living. They ask for the removal 
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of the poll-tax, which presses very hard on them. They ask further that 
land should be given to them lor settlement. They ask, — and T have re- 
ceived a cable from an important quarter — that iC these grievances are not 
removed they should be repatriated. 

KENYA GRIEVANCES. 

In Kenya Indians desire a common roll instead of communal fran- 
chise. They protest against the administrative veto which prevents them 
from acquiring land from willing European settlers in the Highlands and 
they fear that the immigration restrictions may be employed in such a way 
as to prejudice the development of the colony by Indians. In Uganda 
Indians are pressing for representation by election rather than nomina- 
tion to the Legislative Council, and in Tanganyika, which my countrymen 
helped to win for the Empire, they have certain grievances which I under- 
stand arc at present under the consideration of! the Colonial Office, such 
as the profit tax, pedlars’ licenses, trade licences, and may T express the 
fervent hope that the Colonial Office will give very sympathetic considera- 
tion to those grievances before they arrive at any decision. Thus, wherever 
we turn we see circumstances in the local status of Indians which are not 
to be reconciled with India’s national aspirations or with the position 
which she will obtain as a result of the declared policy of Ills Majesty’s 
Government, a position which 1 hope she will achieve much sooner than 
some people realise. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 

At this stage I will slightly digress my argument and refer to C Man- 
dates in very few words. As regards the administration of what I will call 
C. Mandated territories which have been committed to the charge of cer- 
tain Dominions I desire to say that my countrymen cannot acquiesce in any 
position which does or may in future make their status inferior to what it 
was when those territories were administered by Germany. I have already 
read to you the views of the Government of India in a telegram. The 
matter is at present not of very great practical importance, as the number 
of my countrymen is very small, but I must in fairness enter a protest 
against any action which may in future turn 1o our disadvantage. May I 
also in this connection remind you of the provisions of Article 22 of the 
League of Nations. I will only quote the material portions After referring 
to Central African and other peoples, it lays down that the Mandatory 
power besides certain other duties shall '* secure equal opportunities for 
trade and commerce of other members of the League.” 1 take my stand 
on that. 

POSITION TAKEN BY 1921 CONFERENCE 

Havxlig thus reviewed the position of the self-governing Dominions 
und Colonies according to the information available to me, — and 1 shan’t 
object to any member of the Conference correcting me if I am wrong in 
any detail — let mp tell you the position taken up by the Conference in 1921. 
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Viscount Peel has road ns a portion of that resolution but T propose to read 
to you the whole of the Resolution: — ‘‘The Imperial Confci’ence, while 
reaffirming the resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 that 
each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete com* 
trol of the composition of its own population by moans of the restriction 
of immigration from any other communities, recognises that there is incon- 
gruity between the position of India as an equal member of the British 
Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully do- 
miciled in some other parts of the Empire. The Imperial Conference, ac- 
cordingly, is of opinion that in the interests of the solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth it is desirable that the rights of such Indians to citizen- 
ship should be recognised. The representatives of South Africa regret their 
inability to accept this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances 
in the greater part of the Union. The representatives of India, while ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the acceptance of the resolution recorded 
above, feel themselves bound to place on record their profound concern for 
the position of Indians in South Africa and their hope that by negotiation 
between the Governments of India and South Africa some way can be 
found as soon as may be to reach a more satisfactory position.” 

QUESTION OF IMMIGRATION 

You will thus see that the resolution divides itself clearly into three 
parts, I will take up the first part which deals with the question of immi- 
gration. It gives each Dominion the fullest and freest right to regulate the 
character and composition of its own population. I am bound by that. Yo*i 
are bound by it. But just as I am bound by it, you are also bound in honour 
by the second part of the resolution which really is the most vital part with 
which I have got to deal except, of course, that portion which relates to 
South Africa, but before I proceed further let me make one point clear. 
Let there be no misgiving about the question of immigration. There is a 
growing sentiment in my country that we should not send our nationals 
outside anywhere, and I may perhaps make the confession with the per- 
mission of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India regard- 
ing my attitude when I was member of the Government of India. I helped 
to draft the Immigration Act and I was the president of the committee 
which sat to consider it. I was probably the strongest exponent of the view 
that there should be no immigration from India outside on any conditions 
whatsoever. We do not want our nation outside India to appear as a nation 
of coolies. We have had enough of that. There is plenty of scope for the 
conservation of the energy of my countrymen in my own country. We want 
them to rise to the full height of their stature in our own country. The 
Dominions, therefore, need have no fear on that account. 

VITAL IMPORTANCE TO INDTA 

I just said that as I felt bound in honour by the first part cSf the re- 
solution I consider, and I hope T am not demanding anything extravagant 
fr*>m you, that you are also in honour bound by the second part of the re- 
solutioa..I will be absolutely frank. I will exclude South Africa because 
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South Africa stood out. I make no appeal to South Africa on the basis of 
the second part of the resolution, but 1 will ask the other Dominion Prime 
Ministers what my countrymen and wlmt my Government are asking in 
India namely, what steps have been taken or are proposed to be taken to 
honour this three-year-old agreement? While every reasonable man must 
make allowances for the practical difficulties in implementing that resolu- 
tion while I recognise the difficulties arising from local circumstances ami 
prejudices, from slow changes in public opinion, and from the exigencies 
of party politics, yet I must tell yon that the question is one of vital im- 
portance and in fairness to my country I must say that she finds herself 
absolutely unable to acquiesce in the present position. I have, therefore, 
<jome to you in the name of my Government, in the name of the many 
millions of my countrymen, to make an earnest and sincere appeal to join 
hands with me in devising some methods such as your statesmanship wilt 
enable you to do, method intended to gi\e effect to the principle of equality 
embodied in resolution of 1921. Do not, for a moment, think that I fail to 
recognise your difficulties. I have held office and T know the difficult posi- 
tion of responsible Ministers. 1 am not blind to those difficulties, but pray 
let me ask you also to realise our national difficulties and my difficulties. 
I invite you to face with me in the broadest spirit of statesmanship this 
vital problem that Viscount Peel and I had the honour of placing before 
you this morning, and I claim your co-operation devising methods for solv- 
ing the problem. 


UNITED ACTION WAITED. 

After long and careful consideration I have come to the conclusion 
that 1 must place certain definite constructive suggestions for your consi- 
deration. 1 1‘ you in your side can make any better suggestions to me, if 
you can offer any better alternatives to me take it from me that you would 
find none readier than myself to accept them, I earnestly suggest that what 
the occasion demands is united tPort if we me to find a solution for this 
difficult problem which threatens at no distant date to acquire almost the 
character of a problem of foreign policy. I appeal to the Dominion Govern- 
ments and His Majesty ’s Government to take a united course. 

I will now tell you what my resolution or proposal is. I have reduced 
it to writing. It is “Let the Dominion Governments who have an Indian 
population, let His Majesty’s Government in the areas under their direct 
control such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places where there are 
Indians resident, appoint committees to confer with the committee which 
the Government of India will send from India in exploring the avenues of 
how best and how soonest the principle of equality implied in the 1921 re- 
solution may be implemented. And lest the course of the enquiry be pre- 
judiced, I will couple with my proposal the request that any anti -Indian 
legislation which majf be pending should be stayed until the report of these 
joint committees are available.” That is my resolution. 

At once I propose to remove any mis-apprehension which may be lurk- 
ing in the minds anyone who has listened to me. I do not want a central 
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committee. Let me tell you I want a committee appointed by each Dominion 
within its own borders and I want a committee appointed by each Domi- 
nion to confer with the committee which will be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India and which will go to each Dominion. That is my appeal to 
the Dominions except, of course, to South Africa. Under the resolution of 
3921, 1 make the same earnest appeal to His Majesty’s Government and 
especially to the Duke of Devonshire and the Colonial Office in so far as 
the resolution relates to the Colonics. 

ADVANTAGES to be gained. 

I will in a few words tell you what in my humble judgment are the ad- 
vantages to be gained from my resolution. In the first place you gain time 
and that will enable us to calm the angry passions that have arisen in 
India on this question. In the second place India will be undoubtedly in a 
more hopeful frame of mind and if we can all bring all the moral forces 
available to us to bear upon the solution of this problem. In the third place 
my resolution absolutely safeguards your independence, I mean the in- 
dependence of the Dominions. It places the initiative in your hands, and let 
me tell you it is not merely because I am anxious that the Dominions 
should have that independence that I have provided for that safeguard but 
also because of the lurking feeling of self-interest in my mind that you 
have received a rich inheritance, of independence and freedom of self-gov- 
ernment in your territories, while I am still aspiring to it, I hope my aspira- 
tions will be reaUscd very soon and then, like you I shall be jealous of any 
outside authority imposing its will upon me in my affairs. It is for that 
reason that I am anxious that the Dominions themselves should take the 
initiative as regards this committee which I suggested and the committee 
which we propose to send out from India to confer with you in your 
countries. J think and I honestly believe that if the problem is explored on 
those lines it would be found that it will not in the end prove insoluble. 

ADDRESS TO GENERAL SMUTS. 

I now turn perhaps to the most difficult part of my work and that is 
my address to General Smuts. I frankly recognise 1 cannot address him 
on the basis of the resolution of 1921. lie was no party to it but I address 
him on three specific grounds; firstly, as a humanitarian, secondly as an 
Imperial statesman, and thirdly, as the Prime Minister of South Africa. 
As a humanitarian T say he cannot absolve himself of the moral duty which 
rests on liis shoulders of elevating the status of my countrymen in his 
Dominion. Let it be granted that their standard is low. It makes his task 
all the more imperative and urgent that he must help them in raising that 
standard of rny countrymen. Let him not forget my countrymen now when 
it lies in his power to raise their standard. He cannot permanently relegate 
them to position of inferiority for therein lies menace not to hi; country 
or mine but to the Empire. I 

I appeal to him next as an Imperial statesman. Ever since the days of 
the Arn\istice what is 'it that General Smuts has stood up for? He has 
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stood up for peace — peace to all the world, and he has stood up as the pro- 
tector of minorities. He has acquired a unique position as an Imperial states- 
man. It has given him a worldwide fame. What is it that we have observed 
during the last three weeks * sitting ol' this Conference. General Smuts has 
been trying to devise means to bring peace to a distracted world. Is he 
going to exclude from that happy mission of his, his country and mine? 
For, let me tell you that there can be no peace unless he includes his 
country and my country within the ambit of his big proposals. 1 don't 
address him on the basis of the resolution of 1921. I do not wish to inter- 
fere with his very natural desire to be consistent. I appeal to him indepen- 
dently of that resolution and I say to him “won’t you join hands with me?” 
as 1 have appealed to the other Dominion Prime Ministers in devising 
methods for the solution of this problem now and for all time. 1 do not in- 
dulge in any threat. That is not my line, and 1 hope General Smuts will not 
misunderstand me. However powerful he may be in South Africa and how- 
ever weak we may be in India, you cannot relegate my countrymen for all 
time in King* George's Empire to the position of inferiority. 

I will now address General Smuts as the Prime Minister of South 
Africa. Does he fully realise the implication of his present policy? I doubt 
whether he docs. Will he not aggravate the trouble not merely in South 
Africa but throughout the world by putting iho white people on one side 
and the coloured races on the other side? I tell him frankly that if the 
Indian problem in South Africa is allowed to fester much longer it will 
pass, as I said just now, beyond the hounds of a domestic issue and will 
•become a question of foreign policy of such gravity that upon it the unity 
of the Empire may founder irretrievably. I therefore earnestly trust he will 
not refuse to co-operate with me in attempting to discover a solution, and 
I also hope that in view of the present seriousness ol the situation which 
my Government and people have referred more often than I can repeat 
here, lie will agree to the appointment of a diplomatic agent to be sent by 
the Government of India to South Africa who will protect our nationals 
there, who will act as an intermediary between them and the South African 
Government and who will put our Government in full possession of the 
facts relating to our nationals. 

A SUBTLE DOCUMENT. 

1 will very briefly make reference to the proposals which General 
Smuts has been good enough to circulate in the memorandum among the 
members of the Conference. I have read them with very great care and 
all the attention and weight to which a memorandum of General Smuts is 
entitled. Let me tell him and let me tell you all that it is a document of 
remarkable subtlety, such subtlety as I have always been accustomed to 
associate with the name of General Smuts. In the first place General Smuts 
takes Exception to # what Mr. Sastri has been saving or doing. I hold no 
brief ifer Mr. Sastri. He has been an intimate friend of mine and fcllow’- 
worker in public life during the last twenty years. If the onty objection 
General Smuts has got to find with him and if the only crime to be attri- 
buted to him i| that he, in the Dominions frankly and freely pleaded for 
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equality for his countrymen, then let me tell General Smuts that he is in- 
dicting not merely Mr. Sastri but 320 million of my countrymen. We all 
plead guilty to that charge. I will refer no more to that personal issue but 
I will ask you first of all to consider the implications of that important 
memorandum. 

General Smuts compares the British Commonwealth to the League of 
Nations, but I say emphatically that the analogy may hold good up to a 
certain point but after that it breaks down. The League of Nations has no 
common Sovereign. The British Commonwealth has a common Sovereign 
and we are united by our allegiance to him, but if the British Common- 
wealth is to be compared to the League of Nations you cannot stop short of 
the full extent to which that analogy must be applied. What is it that the 
League of Nations has been created for? It was created, as I understand 
it, to settle disputes between the various Governments by conference and 
by consultation aid to do so unless they refuse to come to that conference 
and that consultation. But it is just this consultation and conference which 
General Smuts, as 1 understand, is refusing. 

LIMITS TO CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS. 

What is it that a resolution like his comes to? It asks the Dominion 
Prime Ministers, who participated in the Conference of 1021 and agreed 
to that resolution, now to treat it as a scrap of paper and join him in pass- 
ing an absolutely new resolution which on the face of it has for it object 
the reservation of the fullest freedom to each Dominion to pass its own 
laws regarding franchise. Nobody has doubted that constitutional right but 
there are limits to that constitutional right, limits which are prescribed by 
prudence. Let me illustrate that. The British Parliament is the Sovereign 
Parliament and the Free State Parliament in Ireland is an independent 
Parliament. Suppose the Irish Free Slate Parliament passed or intended to 
pass legislation to the effect that it would not recognise the right of any 
Protestant or Englishman to the franchise in Ireland and suppose on the 
other hand, the British Parliament intended to pass legislation to disenfran- 
chise all Irishmen settled in Scotland. Well, if you looked at it strictly from 
the legal viewpoint you might say that these Parliaments would be within 
their right but prudence would at once prescribe the limits to the exercise 
of that power and that constitutional right. The first impulse <>f the two 
Parliaments would be to confer to devise methods of avoiding a conflict. 
Would they not do it? Yes. I recognise the constitutional liberty and con- 
stitutional right of the Dominion Governments, but let me tell you this, 
that constitutional rights can only be exercised with prudence and discre- 
tion up to a certain point and beyond that point you have to allow those 
lonstitutional rights to be subordinated to statesmanship, to prudence and to 
discretion as well. 

1 don’t wish to raise a legal arsrument. T hope no Irgal argnme>* will 
l>e ( raised because this is not a legal body. There is only one thing I will 
Bay. General Smuts has said that the one binding tie between the Donri- 
nionk and other parts of the Empire and India is our common allegiance 
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to a common Sovereign but he coupled that statement with a further pro- 
position, namely, that from that allegiance political rights didn’t follow. 
Well, I won’t have a duel with General Smuts on a point of constitutional 
law blit I will venture to tell him one thing. The allegiance to a Sovereign 
is a very living thing. It is not a mere figure of speech, and whenever yon 
pass any law which affects that allegiance of a subject to his Sovereign 
and the corresponding duty of protection of the Sovereign to the subject 
you tread on very dangerous ground. If a constitutional position like that 
is argued, let it be argued before a legal body, and, speaking for myself 
with all humility I have no fear of facing that constitutional issue on 
legal grounds but I do not wish to raise that legal argument at this Con- 
ference. 


WHAT THE EMPIRE STANDS FOR. 

I have practically reviewed the whole position, and I will now make 
an appeal to the Conference itself. I will appeal to the Conference to 
realise to the full the implications of the Indian problem. I have placed 
before my colleagues from the Dominions and His Majesty’s Government 
here certain specific proposals. I believe, and honestly believe, that the 
British Empire stands for justice and equality in the eyes of the world. 
Will you make a place within it for India? Think for a moment of the 
present position. Ancient and modern history provides no parallel to it. 
Three hundred and twenty millions of my countrymen whose religion is 
different from yours, whose colour is different from yours, whose race is 
different from yours, and whose history is different from yours, are 
united by the common tie of allegiance to a common Sovereign. They are 
members of a commonwealth the like of which never existed before. I am 
one of those men who say that the British Empire can never be described 
as exclusively a white Empire. Within its borders it comprises a large 
number of populations of coloured races. 

Now how are you going to keep Indians or for that matter all other 
coloured races within the Empire? Force? Never. Because apart from the 
obvious limitations of force you cannot bo untrue to your own traditions 
of liberty, justice and equality. You cannot afford to ignore and neglect 
world opinion on this question. By preserving our sentiments? Certainly. 
That will be the strongest tie you can have and it remains for you to 
make use of it. Fulfil our aspirations within our own country for self- 
government, fulfil our aspirations for a position of equality inside the 
Dominions, and Colonies and India will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
you through thick and thin. It is by preserving that sentiment that you 
can keep India, and I pray with all the sincerity I am capable of that 
this Conference may come to some decision which may strengthen the 
bonds between the Empire and India, for I do belie* j in that connection. 
Hake no mistake. It is by sentiment and by observation of that sentiment 
that you will retain as and enable us to achieve self-government $nd 
satisfy our other national ambitions outside our "own country. • 
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WHAT INDIA IS FIGHTING FOB. 

Think for a moment what India means to you. More than three 
hundred million men are closely allied to other Asiatics constituting al- 
most the entire half of humanity. They are placed within the ambit of 
the British Entire. If we are incorporated within the Commonwealth, 
think what we shall mean to the peace of the world — with our ideals of 
self-government, bridging, as we do, East and West and shouldering the 
burdens which are yours as well as ours for the service of humanity. 
Think again of the ties which bind us together if you will allow them to 
do so. King George is your King but our Sovereign. Devotion to his per- 
son and his Throne, is a very real thing. Notwithstanding what some 
wild, extravagant men may say in my country I claim, and let me he very 
plain, not as a matter of grace but as a matter of right as the King’s 
subject a position of equality and honour within the Empire wherever it 
may be, for to us our position in his household overseas is of far greater 
importance than any other questions which are at present agitating oni 
minds. I am lighting in this spirit, lighting as a linn believer in the con- 
nection of India with England, fighting as a loyal and devoted subject of 
the King, as one who had the honour of serving him in his Government 
in India, and 1 am lighting for the honour of my country. Before you all 
my plea, indeed the plea of all my countrymen, is for equality within the 
great King’s Empire including his Dominions. On that there can be no 
faltering or weakening on my part. I invite you to devise the means with 
me to give effect to this cherished ambition of iny countrymen. 

Can I now make an appeal to the Prime Minister? Sir, you are head 
of His Majesty’s Government. Dot me tell you that every single word 
that falls from you on this occasion will be read, re-read and analysed in 
my country from one end to the other. I now want to make an appeal to 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues. Don’t send His Highness the 
Maharajah, don’t send me back to India to say that I attempted to seek 
justice at this the greatest advisory council of the Empire and that I 
failed. I speak with all earnestness that one single gesture from His 
Majesty’s Government, one single expression of sympathy put into prac- 
tice, one honest attempt made to try to lind a solution will allay the 
situation in India in a manner which you don’t realise. I am afraid that 
I have trespassed too much on your time and I beg your pardon. I also 
thank^yon lor the patient and courteous manner in which you have listened 
to me but the cause of my country demanded that I should j>ut my whole 
case before you frankly and to the best of my ability.” 

DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Resuming the debate on October 29th, 1923 the Duke of Devonshire 
said: “At the outset in a few remarks I have to offer 1 cannot refrain 
from saying that India has been exceedingly fortunatp in the spokesmen 
selected to represent her case at this Conference. That case was eloquent- 
ly stated by Lord Peel and His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, and 
was. developed by Sir Tqj Bahadur Sapru in a speech, the closely reason- 
ed argument of which was greatly reinforced by its studied moderation. 
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I particularly noticed that the proposal which lie submitted was outlined 
in rather than reduced to the special terms of his resolution, in tliL, if 1 
may say so, I think he was very Aviso because while he made the general 
purpose of his proposal perfectly dear he left tin* precise form to he 
moulded in subsequent discussion. Let me state, as shortly as I can, the 
gist of that proposal as I understood it. Two years ago this Conference, 
with the exception of the Prime Minister of South Africa, agreed that 
the rights of Indians domiciled in parts of the Empire other than India, 
should be recognised. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has now proposed that the 
question of how and when effect can be given to this agreement should 
be made the subject of enquiry and discussion between the committees 
representing the several (Governments concerned and the committee re- 
presenting the Government of India. 

SOME 4 ‘SETTLED M ATTERS. ’ ’ 

That is what Sir T. B. Sapru asks. But before I proceed, I must also 
invite you to note that there are various matters already settled which lie 
is not attempting to reopen. He does not question the right of each com- 
munity of the British Commonwealth to control the composition of its 
own population, ilc is no 1 , in a '*vord, asking the self-government Dominions 
to reopen the question of Indian immigration. He frankly recognises the 
autonomy of the Dominions’ Governments within their respective terri- 
tories. What he asks is that the Governments concerned will agree to dis- 
cuss with the Government of India the steps necessary to give effect to dis- 
t lie resolution passed by the Conference of 1921. It is, of course, in the 
last instance, for each Government, to decide for itself, but, because in 
certain matters such decisions are not limited in their effects to the 
countries by which they are taken, the issues to which they relate may be 
brought for mutual discussion here. In so far as the British Government 
is responsible for the Colonies and Protectorates 1 can only say on behalf 
of the British Government that we certainly accept the principles of the 
request put forward by Sir T. P>. Sapru. Tn saying this, you will not 
understand me to mean that we are prepared to reopen matters which 
have been made the subject of recent and most carefully considered de- 
cision. T refer more especially to the Kenya settlement, the terms of which 
were placed before and accepted by the British Parliament in Juh. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF JULY LAST. 

While I Avould not propose that the area of discussion between the 
contemplated Committee and the Secretary for* the Colonies should be 
limited, I should only be misleading India if I were to say anything i<> 
suggest that the Government could consent to reconsider the decisions 
embodied in the settlement of July last. To use the words of the White 
t Papox*| the constant endeavour of the British Government throughout the 
deliberations was to relate Ihc principle which must govern the adminis- 
tration of British Colony in tropical Africa to the wider consideration of 
general Imperial policy. As enunciated in the ^resolution of Ihc Imperial 
Conference o£ 1921, I have also to remind the roprpsomaiive of India 
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that so far as British Colonies ami Protectorates arc concerned the ulti- 
mate responsibility rests with the British Government, and it is with tha 
tiovemment, and, more particularly, the Secretary tor the C°iomes, that 
any question affecting the British Indians domiciled in these Colonies and 
Protectorates should he discussed in the first instance by such a Com- 
mittee. As Sir T. B. Sapru has suggested it will then be for the Colonial 
Cilice to consult, as may be necessary, and Colonial Government concern- 
ed in these discussions, before any decisions are taken by the British 
Government. I am hopeful that the area to bo covered by these discussions 
will not in fact prove wide. I recently circulated to the members of the 
Conference, in response to their general wish, a memorandum upon the 
political status of British Indians in the Colonies, Protectorates and Man- 
dated Territories. 


A MEMORANDUM. 

I studoiusy confined the memorandum to facts, and perhaps I may 
be permitted to summarise, quite briefly, what that memorandum contains. 
It shows that in the West Indian Colonies British Indians are under no 
political or legal disability of any kind. They have the same franchise and 
the same opportunities of becoming members of elective bodies as any 
other British subjects. The West Indian Colonies in which there is a con- 
siderable British Indian population, are British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Jamaica. In British Guiana and Jamaica an elective system already exists, 
and it will be introduced into Trinidad at an early date. When you turn 
to Eastern Colonies the memorandum shows that in Ceylon, under the 
revised Constitution about to be issued, qualified British Indians will bo 
eligible for the franchise and election to the Legislative Council in the 
same manner as all other British subjects. Again in Mauritius, there is no 
distinction between British Indians and other British subjects as regards 
eligibility for the franchise. In East Africa, you will find from the memo- 
randum that in Uganda, the Legislative Council is not elective, but there 
is no restriction in the number or race of unofficial members who may bo 
nominated to the Council, while in Tanganyika there is no Legislative or 
Executive Council. I cordially welcome, on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, the proposal of the representatives of India as far as the Colonies 
iund Protectorates are concerned.” 

GENERAL SMUTS’ SPEECH 

General Smuts said: — ‘‘I desire to pay my tribute also to the earnest- 
ness, eloquence and ability of the speeches that have been made here by 
the representatives of India. The proposal which has been made by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru does not concern South Africa and therefore I do not 
think it necessary for me to detain the Conference for any length. As, 
however, the subject is a very difficult one I may perhaps be allowld to . 
say 4 a few words in reference to the general situation. The Maharaja of 
Alwar has said very rightly that what this question requires is an under- 
standing, an understanding not only of the difficulties and the special 
position of ‘India but also of the difficulties and the special position of 
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other British communities and I think a few words of mine might not be 
out of place hero. So far as T can judge, the atmosphere has really become 
worse in the last two years for a solution of this question. In South 
Africa, undoubtedly, it has become worse. That is due partly to the visit 
of Mr. Sastri and his speeches in various parts of the Empire to which 
I do not wish to refer with any particularity. The Prime Minister of 
Cmndn has said what the effect of the visit has been in Canada, and in 
South Africa it has undoubtedly emphasised the difficulties that existed be- 
fore. That was one of the reasons why I thought it might not be wise for 
Mr. Sastri to come to South Africa. Our difficulties are great enough as 
they are. 


THE KENYA QUESTION. 

There was another circumstance which has affected the attitude and 
the atmosphere in South Africa very considerably and that is the Kenya 
question. 

There is no doubt that, in South Africa a profound sympathy was 
stirred up for Kenya. Here you have a very small British community, 
a handful of settlers, who find themselves pitted against the mighty Em- 
pire of India, who find themselves against overwhelming forces and who, 
although they are the most loyal community in the British Empire, con- 
sisting mostly of ex-armv men, had in the end to go to the length of 
almost threatening force in order to maintain their position. The sympa- 
thy that was aroused and stirred for Kenya in South Africa has had a 
very serious repercussion there on the Indian Question, as a whole, I have 
no fault whatever to find with the attitude either of the Colonial Office or 
the India Office here. I have nothing but praise for the way they handled 
this very difficult situation and the settlement that was come to was, I 
think, a wise compromise and, so far as my influence went, I used it with 
the people of Kenya to get them to accept the settlement as they have 
accepted it. But I must say quite frankly that I have been very much 
perturbed over the attitude adopted by the Indian Government in this 
matter. They pressed the case against Kenya in a way which seemed to 
me to exceed the limits of prudence and wisdom and when the settlement 
was ultimately made, language was used with regard to it which I think 
would certainly not help the cause ot loyalty either in India or anywhere 
else in the Empire. The whole incident, as I say, has had a very bad effect 
in South Africa. 


PLEA FOR THE SETTLERS. 

The difficulties from the African viewpoint are very groat. Dr. Sapru 
has said, and quite rightly, that the majority of the population of the Bri- 
tish Eupire are cp’oured. That is so, but lot me make this remark. All 
through the very able and moderate argument of Dr. Sapru he referred 
to this colour question and the indignity which was either openly or by 
inference inflicted on those British subjects who.have colour. Well, I wish 
to sa$' that so far as we in South Africa are concerned, it is not a ques- 
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tion of colour. It is different principle that is involved. I think that 
every thinking man in South Africa takes the attitude that an Indian is 
not inferior to us because of liis colour or any other ground. He may be 
our superior. It is the case of a small civilisation, a small community 
finding itself in danger of being overwhelmed by a much older and more 
powerful civilisation and it is the economic competition from people who 
have entirely different standards and viewpoints from ourselves. From; 
the African viewpoint what is the real difficulty? You have a Continent 
inhabited by a hundred million blacks where a few small white communi- 
ties have settled down as pioneers of European civilisation. You cannot 
blame these pioneers, these very small communities in South Africa and 
Central Africa, if they put up every possible fight for the civilisation 
which they started, their own European civilisation. 

They arc not there to foster Indian civilisation. They are there to 
foster Western civilisation and they regard as a very serious matter any- 
thing that menaces their position which is already endangered by the 
many difficulties which surround them in Africa. 

THE POSITION IN A NUT-SHELL. 

In South Africa our position in a nut-shell is as follows. In tlie Union 
we have a native population ot over six million, we lia\e a white popula- 
tion of over one and a half million and we have an Indian population 
of something like l(j0,000 mostly confined to one province, to the most 
British province in tlie Union — the province of Natal. Mr. Sastri in one 
of his somewhat outrageous statements referred to this as a Boer Empire, 
an Empire which is swamped by Boer ideals. Well, the fact is Indian 
difficulties have mostly arisen and continue to grow in a part of South 
Africa where there arc almost no Boers at all, in an almost purely British 
community. But you have in tliis province of Natal a majority of Indians 
and a minority of British settlei-s and whatever the mistakes of the past 
may have been, the grandchildren of to-day do not plead guilty to the 
errors of their ancestors and they want to right the situation and safe- 
guard the future for themselves and their children. What is the position? 
In the Cape of Good Hope and the Cape Province, we have a franchise — a 
property and income and literary franchise, and in that province, the 
Indians arc on exactly the same footing and have the same franchise aa 
the Whites. No difference is made but in the other three provinces of the 
Hmon, we have a manhood suffrage. In the two provinces of the interior, 
the Transvaal and the Free State, that franchise was laid down by Tlie 
British Government and not by ourselves. 

THE BLACK PERIL. 

When we received a constitution after the Boer war', many years ago, 
this constitution contained a manhood suffrage and that has remained the 
state of affairs upto to-day and will probably remain the state of affairs for 
a long time. The tendencies in South Africa just as elsewhere are all de- 
mocratic. You cannot go back on that manhood suffrage, pnee it has 
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come, you will probably pass on from manhood suffrage to universal suf- 
frage. That w\as the act of the Biitish Government and not the people of 
South Africa. How are you going to work that in with an Indian fran- 
chise? If an Indian franchise is given it has to be identical. No differen- 
tiation would be allowed by Indian public opinion and quite rightly. Well, 
the result would be that in Natal, certain, you would at once have an 
Indian majority among the voters. But our difficulty is still greater. You 
have a majority of Blacks in the Union and if there is to he equal man- 
hood suffrage over the Union, the whites would be swamped by the Blacks. 
You cannot make a distinction between Indians and Africans. You would 
be impelled by the inevitable force of logic to go the whole hog and the 
result would be that not only would the Whites be swamped in Natal by 
Indians but the Whites would be swamped all over South Africa by 
Blacks and the whole position for which we have striven for two hundred 
years or more now would be given up. 

A GREAT MISTAKE. 

So far as South Africa is concerned, therefore, it is a question of im- 
possibility. Dr. Saprn and his colleagues say quite rightiy that for India 
it is a question of dignity. For South Africa, for white South Africa, it is 
not a question of dignity but a question of existence and no Government 
could for a moment either tamper with this position or do anything to 
meet the Indian viewpoint. That is why I think the resolution passed in 
1921 was a mistake. I thought it then. 1 still think it a great mistake. We 
• got on the wrong road there. For the first time we have passed a resolution 
through this Conference by a majority. It lias never been done before and 
I do hope it never will occur again. Our procedure in this Conference has 
been by way of unanimity. If we cannot convince each other we agree to 
differ and to let the matter stand over. But for once, we have departed 
from that most salutory principle, which I consider fundamental to the 
whole Empire and wo passed that resolution by majority. I had to stand 
out but that has made things worse in South Africa. South Africa now 
certainly sees that she has to stand to her guns much more resolutely than 
she would have done otherwise. 1 think we made a mistake in 1921 and 
that is why I suggested the other alternative consideration of this subject. 
Dr, Sapru said I was subtle, that my memorandum was a subtle one. I 
am not subtle and my memorandum I thought was a truism. All I said 
was this. There is one British citizenship over the whole Empire and there 
should be. 

That is something solid and enduring but we must not place wrong 
interpretation upon that. Wo must not derive from the one British citizen- 
ship the rights of franchise, because that would he a profound mistake. 
The attitude has been that franchise does not depend upon British citizen- 
ship. It is only in India this position is not understood. Indians go to the 
•length of deriving from their British citizenship the further notion oi* 
equal franchise rights too and they claim they may go from India to tiny 
other part and enjoy the same franchise rights as other portions o£ the 
Empire. I think that is wrong not only as regards India but* as regards 
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every part of the Empire. I do not think that an Australian, for instance, 
should come to South Africa and claim franchise there as a matter of 
course. Fie is a British subject and in that footing we arc equal in the eye 
of law but when it comes to the exercise of political franchise rights I 
think then? is a great difference and distinction and we should recognise 
that. And where a distinction is carried into actual practice, as it is in 
South Africa, it should not be looked upon as an indignity, as reflection 
on the citizens of any Dominion including India who come to us and who 
do not get those rights. That is really all I wisli to say about this matter. 

“A DOMESTIC QUESTION.” 

I noticed in Dr. Sapru’s statement a remark which almost looked like 
a threat— that if India fails in forcing on us the view which she holds so 
strongly, then she may be compelled to make of it a question of foreign 
policy. Well I would say this, you cannot have it both ways. As long as 
it is a matter of what are the right? of a British subject it is not a matter 
of foreign policy. It is a matter entirely domestic to the British Empire. 
If it becomes a question of foreign policy then Indians cannot claim on 
the ground of their British citizenship any more the recognition of any 
particular right. Once they appeal to a tribunal, whether it be the League 
of Nations or whether it be outside the British Empire, they can no longer 
use as an argument the common British citizenship. 

I want to keep it there. I want it to be recognised that you must not 
derive from that citizenship claims you cannot uphold. Let me just say 
this in regard to what fell from the Maharaja of Alwar. He said that if 
we do not invite him he will invite himself. 

Maharaja of Alwar: “I did not quite say that.” 

General Smuts: “Let me say this Maharaja. Nobody would be more 
welcome in South Africa than you would and l t would welcome nothing 
more than that you should come as a great representative of India to look 
into the conditions in South Africa yourself, convince yourself of the 
ritnation there and convince yourself also that apart from the far-reaching 
political difficulties we have, our fundamental attitude towards our Indian 
fellow citizens is one of justice and fairplay. I do not think our Indian 
fellow subject in South Africa can complain of injustice. It is just the op- 
posite. They have prospered exceedingly in South Africa. People who 
have come there as coolies, people who have come there as members of the 
depressed classes in India have prospered. Their children have been to 
school. They have been educated and teir children and grand-children 
to-day are many of them men of great wealth. 

MR. ANDREWS' VIEWS. 

I noticed the other day Mr. C. F. Andrews who is a great friend of 
the* Indian cause in South Africa publicly advise the Indians in South 
Africp not to go back to India. The Government of South Africa actually 
pay for their tickets, give them pocketmoney and other inducements in 
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order voluntarily to return to India and thousands avail themselves of 
that policy and return to India. That gentleman who is a great protagon- 
ist of tho Indian cause has publiealv advised Indians not to fall l in with 
that policy, lie says ‘You will be worse oft in India’. I quote this to show 
that there is no unfairness, no injustice to our fellow citizens in India 
but when they come forward and make claims which politically we cannot 
l>ossiblv recognise our attitude of friendliness will worsen and tho posi- 
tion as regards them will become very difficult and complicated.’ 

“UP AGAINST A STONE WALL.” 

Maharaja of Alwar: — “I should ju?»t like to get my mind little more 
clear on one point and that is with regard to the settlers in* Natal who 
have built their houses, invested their money and spent their lives there. 
What would you propose about them?” 

General Smuts: — They have all the rights barring the rights of voting 
for Parliament and the Provincial councils that any white citizen in South 
Africa has. Our law draws no distinction -whatever. It is only political 
lights that are in question. There, as I explained to you, we are up against 
a stone wall and wo cannot get over it.” 

DR. SAPKU’S REPLY 

Dr. Sapru said ‘‘Mr. Prime Minister, I must tell you and through you 
your colleagues in Ilis Majesty’s Government and the Dominion Prime 
Ministers that 1 could not have hoped to have had a better hearing here. 
Therefore my thanks are duo to one and all of you even though it may 
not be that 1 see eye to eye with you in some of your remarks. 

I will first of all refer to the speech delivered this morning by his 
Grace tho Duke of Devonshire. T listened with deep interest to liis speech 
and let me express to him by thanks for the manner in which he has ex- 
pressed sympathy with our general separations in this matter. His Grace 
was good enough to say he did not want to mislead India in regard to 
Kenya and therefore he spoke frankly. I hope His Grace will pardon me 
if I also desire to be equally frank in giving expression to our position I 
did not expect at any moment during the last few days that I have been 
working over this question that I would go back with the Kenya decision 
reversed. That was not what I was aiming at. But J want to make it 
abundantly plain that I do not wish the substance of my proposition to 
be affected. Language of the resolution is a matter for settlement but it 
is of the very essence of that resolution that Kenya must come in. Second- 
ly I want to explain that while His Grace has said His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to accept the resolution in regard to Kenya mv 
country will refuse to accept that decision as final. Thirdly, I will make 
it plain that the Confmittee I have proposed should in conferring with 
the Colonial Office have the widest scope. That is to say it must discuss 
not only tho question affecting the other Colonies but also those relating 
to Kenya. Otherwise I do not see how you can possibly satisfy my 
countrymen. 

33 
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RESOLUTION OF 1921. 

That is all I wanted to say with regard to the Committee and its deal- 
ings with the Colonial Office here. Well I will now pass on from the Duke 
of Devonshire and the Colonial Office to the Dominion Ministers. I have 
listened with very great interest to the speech of Mr. Mackenzie King and 
must thank him heartily for supporting me and accepting the substance 
of my proposal. There are just one or two words with regard to his speech 
I would like to say. He referred to his view or rather the construction 
put in his Parliament, on the resolution of 1021 and lie read out a passage 
from Mr. Meighen’s speech. Now let me tell him that we are hero sitting 
not as lawyers not are we sitting in a court of law. Our functions are 
quite different. I suppose we would claim that the functions! of a states- 
man are very much higher than those of a lawyer although I myself 
happen to be associated with that noble profession. Now that resolution 
of 1921 I believe was not drafted by a conveyancing lawyer. It was pro- 
bably drafted by some one of the statesmen around this table or by some- 
one similar to a statesman and I would like you and your Parliaments to 
approach it from the point of view of a statesman. 

WON ’T ANTICIPATE RESULTS. 

I know that as a Prime Minister and as a party politician it may be 
safe to rely on certain phrases. But lot me tell him that it would bo a 
great mistake to dispose of those words — “It is desirable '* — as not moral- 
ly binding upon him. J do not care whether they are legally binding upon 
him or not. I am inspired by the hope and particularly by the manner in 
which Mr. King has spoken, that the result of* the conference of the com- 
mittee, which we propose to send to Canada with the committee going to 
be appointed there to consider the question of franchise cannot but lead 
to> satisfactory results. I will not anticipate the verdict of the conference 
of the two committees which Mr. King has to a certain extent attempted 
to do. I will leave it entirely in the hands of the committee to come to 
their own conclusions and then will be the time for us to discuss bow far 
we are in agreement or how far we are separated. But I recognize his 
spirit of support and sympathy with mo and I appreciate that. I do thank 
you, Mr. Mackenzie King, for the spirit in which you have spoken this 
morning. 


APPEAL TO AUSTRALIA. 

Prom Mr. Mackenzie King I shall pass on to Mr. Bruce and let me 
express my unreserved admiration for the manner in which he lias spoken 
this morning and the tribute ho has paid to my countrymen and our civi- 
lization. I note that he considers it unnecessary for my Government to 
send any committee to his country because he thinks the problem is such 
that it may be settled without any discussion. 

Well that is encouraging to me, but I do venture to express a hope 
tiat if we do decide to. send a committee just to place our case before him 
and bis Government lie will not refuse to accept that committee. We do 
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not want to send a committee to create any aviation in his country or 
for the matter of that any agiation in any country. But if it is necessary 
for us to explain our position to you and help you in the problem, for 
Heaven's sake do not refuse to accept a committee like that. We want 
simply to help you and if without receiving a committed from my Gov- 
ernment and my country you can solve the problem so much the better 
for you and so much the better for us and so much the more creditable 
to you and your Government. 

Well my thanks are also due to Mr. Massey. I hope Mr. Massey will 
recognise that in my speech on Wednesday 1 thanked him. I very much 
appreciate his reference to the services of India during the war and I do 
sincerely hope such grievances as there may be in his country will receive 
sympathetic treatment at his hands. I do hope he will accept the substance 
of my resolution. We wish to help him in every possible way. We do not 
want to harass him in his own country or in his Government. 

A REMARKABLY ILLUSORY SPEECH. 

Now from Mr. Massey I propose to pass to General Smuts. I am sorry 
to miss him here. But 1 will say he has never replied to the points I raised. 
He referred to my description of him as subtle. Well if he objects to that 
I will withdraw it but I will say that his present speech is remarkably 
illusory and evasive. I raised questions with regard to the specific griev- 
ances relating to residence, acquisition of land and trading licenses in his 
country and I find no expression of opinion upon those questions. He then 
*3ukl my resolution had nothing to do with him. It has primarily to do 
with him. I made it abundantly plain in the course of my speech that 1 
did not make an appeal to him on the basis of resolution of 1921 but that 
my appeal was made to him independently of that resolution and that I 
wanted him to join hands with me in investigating facts and trying to 
devise smno methods of solving this problem which he probably thinks 
iusoluable. but which does not appear to me insoluble. Again lie referred 
to the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri and the prejudice he has caused. 
1 have already i said what I felt about Mr. Sastri and I do not want to 
say any more. If Mr. Sastri ’s fault was that he pleaded for his country- 
men in the Dominions then it is a fault which can reasonably be found 
with 320 millions of his countrymen. 

QUESTION OF CITIZENSHIP. 

Now I will come to one particular portion of his speech which struck 
mo as based on an entire misconception, legal and constitutional. That is 
the question of citizenship. He said India was the only country which 
probably claimed all political rights merely from the fact that Indians 
wore British citizens. Let me warn him that India is not the only country 
which holds that view. There are other countries which hold those views. 
t Well he absolutely; confuses territorial law with personal law. In other 
words his position really is this: That if in my own country I did n$>t 
enjoy the full rights of citizenship when I go to his country I must bo 
under a disability. I will put to General Smuts v^hat would have happen- 
ed if an Irishman, before the new constitution came into force/ laid gone 
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from Ireland and settled down in Natal or any other part there and was 
told i ‘Because you are not a free nation within your own borders you 
dare not claim those rights although you are qualified, according to our 
franchise law to claim them. 

AN ESSENTIA L CONFUSION. 

There is an essential confusion in the position which General Smuts 
takes. Keallv the fact of the matter is this you cannot, according to the 
modern law of citizenship and according to the latest development of thought 
on this subject, have two kinds of citizenship in the same Empire, higher and 
a lower. When I go to your country and I do satisfy the requirements of the 
law of franchise you have no right to toll me that because I am an Indian 
subject of His Majesty I shall not be entitled to exercise my Parliamentary 
rights. Therein lies the whole position General Smuts has taken. 

And with regard to the disability of the Indians in the purchase of 
to will and and in respect of trade licenses and other tiling General 
Smuts as 1 said before, had not a word to say in his speech this morning. 
Therefore the position remains this, that while I receive support, substan- 
tial and general, from His Majesty’s Government and all the Dominion 
Prime Ministers I have received no support from General Smut<. On the 
contrary he has expressed the desire that the resolution of 1921 should he 
repealed. 1 hope for the reputation of this conference, for the great re- 
putation of the Dominion Prime Ministers and for the reputation of His 
Majesty's Government nothing of the kind will be done and that though,, 
you may tell my countrymen that the problem is undoubtedly a difficult 
one I request you also to say you are trying to discover means of solving 
it. If you will do that you will change our attitude with regard to tho 
great Imperial questions. 

WHAT MR. ANDREWS MEANT. 

There is only one more remark I will make with regard to General 
Smuts' speech. He referred to the desire for repatriation and the advice 
of Mr. C. F. Andrews. Let me tell you that if any one understands M r. 
Andrews or knows him intimately I do. There are hundreds and thou- 
sands of my countrymen in South Africa wlio cannot even speak their 
mother tongue. They have settled there. Tlicir fathers have settled there 
and it is very easy to understand how difficult they will find it to leave 
a land in which they and their fathers and grand-fathers have lived. It is 
lor those reasons Mr. Andrews advised and it is for those reasons I should 
advise them not to leave that country but fight their battles until their 
position was recognised some day or other as that of equal citizens. 

General Smuts said that a a British subject I ciovld not claim that 
this problem would pass from the stage of a domestic problem to that of 
a foreign problem. He misunderstood me* It is not difficult to foresee 
the ’stage being reached when even the Government of India, whom: he 
has attacked over its attitude in regard to Kenya but whiefc I must admire 
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for the very «ame attitude which it did lake, may find it. necessary to 
appeal to UK Majesty’s Government and sn\ llmt one part of -the 
Empire is standing against the other and it is for you and His Majesty's 
Government now to treat this problem inside your own commonwealth as 
you would deal with a problem of foreign policy. That is what 1 meant 
and I do anticipate a stage like that being reached at no distant date in 
so far as the relations of India with South Africa are concerned. 

SELF-G O YET? XM ENT FOR INDIA 

Lastly I will pass on to what my friend Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald 
said. No one would he more happy or contented than myself if lie could 
help me to cot self-government for India to-day. But that is a mailer 
between us and His Majesty’s Government. I see no reason however, 
why until we get complete self-government in India, we should be 
treated on a lower footing in King George’s Empire outside India. We 
have a strong sentiment on that point and there can he no 
weakening in that sentiment so far as I am concerned and so far 
cs my felloweountrymen are concerned. There is no one who believes 
more strongly than 1 do or is working harder than 1 to win .self‘-go\ em- 
inent. for India and God willing, I do hope to win it notwithstanding any 
doubts that may he entertained hv the members of 1 1 is Majesty's 
Government. But I will not allow those considerations to alfcet my 
position in regard to the status of Indians overseas. Suppose we get 
Dominion self-government to-morrow in India the problem will still 
l#i\e to he faced. Therefore l'*t us not mix up the two. .1 should he 
very glad indeed if the Conference would endorse a resolution in favour 
oL‘ self-government. But I want them to endorse resolution also in 
regard to the Indians and their position cnerseas. 

I must also thank Mr. Warren for the support he has given me. 

NO TINKERING WITH SUBSTANCE. 

Only one word remains for me jto say. When I moved that 
resolution T perhaps did not make it quite clear that I was moving it. 
I merely said ‘Mv resolution is as follows'. I wish the Conference to 
understand that 1 definitely moved that resolution. I have already said 
I am open to argument with regard to the phraseology of it so long as 
the substance remains and so long as Kenya finds a place therein. That 
is a matter which lies between me and the Colonial Oflice and could be 
sent up to you later on. But I do wish to move that resolution and I beg 
your support. At any rate I am entitled to ask for the support of the* 
general idea embodied in that resolution. I do wish it to bo understood 
that as far as I am concerned I stand by the resolution of 1921 and by 
the principle of equality. I do not wish to put any larger interpretation 
on'the resolution than is justified or just. But do not let me give you tlie^ 
iuipressiofi that there is any weakening on my part so far as the resolution 
of 1921 is concerned or so far as the supplementary .resolution, which 1 liftd 
the honour to put before you on Wednesday last is concerned. T thank 
you Mr. Prime Minister and all the other Prince Ministers." 
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SIR T. B. SAPRU’S FINAL WORD. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said* “Before tlio Conference leaves this 
very important subject. I desire to take up just two minutes of your time 
in making my own position quite clear. I am completely satisfied with 
the kindness of my^ colleagues from the Dominions. I am sure that Indians 
throughout the Empire will derive new hopes and encouragement from 
their attitude. This, of course, does not apply to South Africa regarding 
which country I had my say on Monday last. As regards the Colonial 
Office, I am very glad to notice that the Committee to be appointed as I 
suggested, is not to be restricted in scope to certain specified colonies. 
To me as an Indian, it is of course disappointing that the Duke of 
Devonshire speaking last Monday saw no prospect of modifying the Kenya 
decisions which, as I have already made clear, can never be accepted in 
India, but his agreement with the principle of my scheme and consent 
to give careful attention to such representations as the committee may lay 
before him, inspires me with the hope that the door is not barred and 
that the Colonial Office may he shown the way to an acceptable solution. 
I shall recommend those with whom I have any influence both in India 
and elsewhere, to work through this committee to obtain amelioration 
of such conditions as they and every Indian regard as incompatible with 
our national dignity and with our position as equal subjects in the Empire 
of our common Sovereign. 

RESOLUTION NOT PRESSED 

May I here just also refer to the expression of opinion made ny 
Viscount Peel to-day with regard to the resolution that I intended to 
move on the last occasion. I thoroughly appreciate the advice that has 
been given to me to-day by Viscount Peel. I have noted with great 
pleasure the spirit of cordiality shown by my colleagues from all over the 
Empire except General Smuts. I take their speeches as very encouraging 
and I note that what I wanted really has been achieved, namely that 
they recognize the character of the resolution of 1921, that they have 
given me a hope that they would do something material to achieve the end 
we have in view, namely the accomplishment of the principle or equality, 
Most of them have accepted my suggestions about committees. 
Mr. Bruce thinks he can do without the committee. As I said on a 
former occasion, so much more honourable and creditable to him 
and to liis country. It is because, I have this support from the Dominion 
Prime Minister excepting one against, it is unnecessary for me to move 
any resolution formally. 

Lastly will you allow me to say one word about Viscount Peel. 
Throughout the anxious days I have had to spend upon this question 
within the last two weeks, I received nothing but unreserved support and 
encouragement from him and I am sure that when Sny countrymen come 
to know how strongly he stood by me, they will realise that not only the 
Government of India and the groat statesman who presides over that 
country have identified themselves with our national sentiment, but that 
the Secretary of State also has done the same. May P thank you Sir, on 
behalf of myself and those whom I represent. 
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NO COLOUR PREJUDICE 

Viscount Peel said: — I desire to thank most sincerely the members 
of the Conference, for the very cordial and sympathetic way in which 
they have received our proposals about the position of Indians in the 
Empire. I thank them also for the high place they have assigned to this 
question among the Empire problems. I thank them for the complete 
grasp they have displayed of this difficult business, not as an isolated or a 
local or an Indian question, but in its Imperial aspect, and am grateful to 
them for the complete frankness and fulness with which they ha\o 
explained the views of those they represent. In opening this discussion, 
I explained that the intensity of feeling aroused in India was due to 
the opinion widely held there that the disabilities of Indians were based 
on the distinction of colour and wore badges of racial inferiority. I did not 
associate myself with that view. I believed it to be a mistaken course. 
This discussion has shown I was amply justified. Any impartial person 
reviewing the statements made will find it impossible to prove that any 
general ban is maintained against the Indians in the Empire or that 
throughout the Empire they are placed in an inferior status, or again that 
such disabilities as they may sutler from, are based on colour or racial 
grounds. 

The Duke of Devonshire has shown that in the West Indian colonies, 
British Guiana, Jamacia and Trinidad, Indians enjoy the same rights as 
other British subjects. The same I believe, is true in Ceylon and 
Mauritius. Mr. Mackenzie King has told us that in eight out of the nine 
provinces in Canada, Indians enjoy the full rights of citizenship. If in 
one province there are exceptions to the general rule, these exceptions 
are based not on colour distinction, but on tbe rather complicated social 
and political consideration. Mr. Bruce has told us that the representatives 
of every shade of political thought in Australia have shown sympathy with 
the claim that lawfully domiciled Indians should enjoy full citizen rights. 
He believes Australian public opinion is ready to welcome as far as 
the position of domiciled Indians is concerned any measure which is 
conceived m the interests oE the Empire as a whole. General Smuts said 
“It is not a question of colou*. It is a different question. It is a case of a 
small civilisation, a small community finding itself in danger of being 
overwhelmed by a much older and powerful civilisation. It is the 
economic competition from people who have entirely different standards 
and view points view points from ourselves . ’ 7 

ALLAYING SUPICIONS AND DOUBTS. 

The same sentiments have been expressed by representatives of 
other Dominions notably Mr. Massey. These opinions are so remarkably* 
•similar in tone tliflt this great body of Empire statesmen must surely bring 
conviction and comfort to any Indian whose feelings may have been injur- 
ed or whose sense of dignity has been impaired by the country view* Let 
their suspicions and doubts be allayed by thc&e declarations .of Empire 
leaders sent oxft to the world from this Conference. 
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Let me now consider whether any action should be taken on the 
definite proposals placed before the Conference by our colleague Sir Tej 
Bahadur Snpru. He was not concerned, nor was the delegation concerned, 
so much with his concrete proposals as with the attitude that would be 
taken up by the Prime Ministers in their different Dominions on this 
subject. T consider the position of Indians within the Empire has been 
most notably advanced in this Conference. Mr. Bruce has stated that he 
thiuks a further enquiry unnecessary, but that on his return to Australia 
he will consult his colleagues and see what action can he taken. Mr. 
Mackenzie King lias reaffirmed his statement about the revision of the 
tion to come to Canada and to appoint a group to meet and confer with 
such a delegation. 1 rather gather however that passing this particular 
resolution might not necessarily assist in obtaining the result we desire. 

JUSTICE AND IMPERIAL UNITY 

General Smuts I am afraid, will not be able to support the resolu- 
tion. General Smuts it is true, did not support the resolution of 1921. 
1 should like to say that. I do not resi. my case entirely on that resolu- 
tion. If there had been no resolution of 1921, this problem would still 
be urgent and pressing. The resolution of 1921 stands, but I rest my 
case not merely a formula, but upon the broad equities of the* case 
and an appeal for justice and Imperial unify. I am quite aware of the 
difficulties of South Africa, but I hope General Smuts when he returns, 
while alive to his own difficulties, will retain a vivid consciousness of our 
own. It has been said that the Empire Conference should be unanimous 
in its resolutions. 1 think if this resolution is preyed, some members might 
be disposed not to vote for it not because they do not sympathise with the 
end to be attained, but because they think this particular means either 
unneessary or perhaps not desirable. Such a vote, therefore, might 
create a totally false impression in India of the real situation. I ask 
my friend Sir To;i Bahadur Sapru whether he might not consider it advis- 
able not to press his resolution, but 1 am very anxious that it should be 
made quite plain in India what are the results that have been attained. 
I think it would be most valuable if a short note could he added to tlio 
report of the Conference showing clearly what are the practical results 
of this discussion and wlmt India lias gained. 

Mr. Baldwin speaking at the Imperial Conference on the India 
question after the Dominion delegates had spoken and the Indian dele- 
gates had replied said: After what has been said on behalf of the Domi- 
nions and by the Duke of Devonshire 011 behalf of the British Government 
I have little to add. I should like first, of all to read to the Conference a 
statement which has been drawn up as a result of the informal discussions 
since our last meeting. It sets out for inclusion in the records of the Con- 
ference Hie result of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s proposal as far as it relates 
to the Colonies and Protectorates. 

The statement is as follows: — The Secretary of Stale for the Colo- 
nies on behalf of His Majesty’s Government cordially accepted the proposal 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that there should be a full consultation and 
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discussion between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and n com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of India upon all questions affecting’ 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonies and Protectorates and .Man- 
dated Territories. At the same time t lie Duke of Devonshire was careful 
to explain that before decisions were taken as a result of the discussion 
with the committee, consultations with the local Colonial Go\crnmcnts 
concerned and in some eases a local eimuiry would be necessary. Further 
while welcoming* the proposal the Duke of Devonshire reminded the Con- 
ference that ilis Majesty’s Government recently had come to certain 
decisions as to Kenya which represented in their considered \iew the very 
best that could be done in all the circumstances. While he saw no pro- 
spect of these decisions being* modified, lie would give careful attention to 
such representations as the committee appointed by the Government, of 
India might desire to make to him. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru while taking 
note of the above statement of the Duke of Devonshire desired to make 
it plain that the recent Kenya decisions could not be accepted as tiual by 
the people of India. 

Git OWING SENSE OF P All T X E K S I IIP 

I am glad to think that on this occasion wo have been aide to arrange 
for the speeches made at this table to be published. This constitutes a 
departure Irom the procedure at the 1921 Conference when only the re- 
solution which has been quoted here more than once was made public. 
We shall, of course, include a brief summary of the proceedings when a 
yeport on the work of the Conference comes to be prepared. 1 hope the 
Indian delegation will feel, as l feel, that the discussions we have had on 
this subject have been most helpful and encouraging. There has not 
merely been goodwill and an earnest attempt to meet India’s wishes as 
far as the varying political and economic circumstances in the different 
pails of the Empire permit, but we can record quite doJinife remits. 
These are due to the. growing 1 sense of partnership among all the many 
peoples and races who owe common allegiance lo the Crown. Jt is this 
sense, of partnership which I should like to stress. India’s value to iho 
Empire -and the Emppire’s value to India are becoming every day more 
el early seen. The British Commonwealth of Nations rests upon a narrow 
basis. It is the greatest association known to the world of many races 
bound together ever more intimately by common interests and a mutual de- 
sire to help each other. Here at these conference wc can with full free- 
dom learn each other’s problems, each other’s points of view, and India 
can, 1 am sure feel that the magnitude of her share in our common part- 
nership and of her contribution to the common weal is being* realised in 
4in increasing measure. I am confident that the members oi the Confer- 
ence who have spoken for India will feel both from tin; maimer in 
■which their representations have been received and from actual results 
achieved, that mutual goodwill can and docs help each and all of us to 
solve o^r common problems. I think the Conference as a "whole can 
congratulate itself on w’hat has been effected . 9f 

On November 1st 1923 Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was interviewed by 
Reuter in Londofi with reference to the result of the Indian debate at the 
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Imperial Conference Dr. Sapru said lie had four issues to deal with — 
firstly relating to the position of Indians overseas on the basis of the 
resolution of 1921 which practically no effect had been given hitherto 
in the Dominions which were a party thereto; secondly the position of 
Indians in South Africa; thirdly the position of Indians in the Crown 
Colonies generally; and fourthly the position erected by the Kenya deci- 
sion. Notwithstanding doubts were entertained in certain high quarters, 
declared Dr. Sapru, regarding tlio wisdom of raising a debate on the 
resolution of 1921, lie was clear in his own mind that the position required 
discussion. *T dealt with the entire question in the opening speech and 
received a very patient and very courteous hearing in the Conference. 
The atmosphere was decidedly one of sympathy.” 

DEFINITE CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSAL 

When the debate was resumed on 29th October, I received a un- 
animous support of the Dominion Premiers except General Smuts. Their 
speeches made abundantly clear that they had felt themselves bound 
by the resolution of 1921. I put a definite constructive proposal that the 
Dominions concerned should appoint local Committees within their terri- 
tories which would confer w T itli the Committee appointed by the Government 
of India with the object of seeing how best and how soon effect could be 
given to the resolution of 1921 . T received a support therein from every- 
one except General Smuts. It is only fair to add that Mr. Bruce thought 
such a Committee was unnecessary in Australia, because lie proposed to 
give effect to Indian aspirations with the support of his Parliament. So 
that as far as Canada, Australia and New Zealand are concerned, I claim 
the objects has been achieved. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION 

I do not doubt that Committee will be appointed in those Dominions 
and the Government of India, and I feel that Committees should be able 
to arrive at conclusions which will be acceptable to my countrymen. As 
regards the second issue T had repeated interviews with General Smuts. 
He flatly refused to accept the resolution of 1921 or even join hands in- 
dependently of the resolution in exploring the avenues for the ameliora- 
tion of the Indian situation in South Africa. In the speech at the Con-: 
fermieo, as will be seen from the report of proceedings lie was absolutely 
inflexible. In effect General Smuts pressed for the repeal of the resolu- 
tion of 1921, but received no support either from his Dominion colleagues 
or from Ilis Majesty's Government. His whole conception of the citizen- 
ship of the British subject in the Dominions was so radically opposed to 
mine that there can be no common ground between him and me. All I can 
say is his attitude will bring peace neither to his country nor to mine. 

I confess I failed with General Smuts, but he stands isolated in this 
respect from the rest of the Dominions. In India we shall have to take 
concerted action as regards the \ indication of our rights in South Africa, 
I am coihmunieating my view making a definite suggestion by H. E. the 
Viceroy. 
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DIRECT CONFERENCE WITH COLONIAL OFFICE 

As regards the third issue; I think T have succeeded because His 
Majesty’s Government accepted the suggestion for the Indian Committee 
conform# directly with the Colonial (Mice with the object of applying 
the principle of equality embodied in the resolution of 1921. I expect 
the result of the work of the committees will prove satisfactory. Besides 
it secures to Tndia a considerable constitutional advance since it enable 
the Government of India to deal directly with the Colonial (Mice. 

KENYA DECISION 

As regards tlie fourth issue regarding Kenya, whilst I bad 
no hope of getting an immediate reversal of the Kenya decisions 
I am gratified at the result achieved and do not wish to over- 
estimated it, but it should be properly understood. It is true the 
Duke of Devonshire said he sees no prospect of the Kenya decisions being 
revised, but he must not have forgotten that he at least agreed ta include 
them within the scope of the suggested committee and definitely 
promised to give his careful attention to any representation the committee 
might desire o make. Statesmen are not infallahle, and Governments 
are not immortal. There is no such thing as res judicata in politics. I 
consider the position rejn’eseuts distinct advance, in so far as the door 
which seemed barred against us has been opened to the extent that tho 
Colonial Office is bound to pay careful attention to our representations on 
the subject. In other words, way is paved for the reconsideration of the 
question. Besides it must be distinctly borne in mind that my protest on 
behalf of the Indian people against the Kenya decision being considered 
final, has been formally registered in the formula announced by Mr. 
Baldwin. 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF CITIZENSHIP 

I accepted for my countrymen throughout the Empire nothing lower 
than the highest standard of citizenship. The result achieved is due to 
the long series of negotiations. I have no hesitation in saying that if I 
had received a reply that the door was bolted against us as far as Kenya 
is concerned, 1 should have considered it my duty to withdraw from the 
Confcrcm-is in tnc interest of my country's honour. Concluding Dr. Saprti 
paid a tribute to the very valuable support lie had received from distin- 
guished British statesmen and well-known friends of India and also his 
own countrymen with whom he had been in constant touch. 

A Bangalore message says Right Hon'bl* Srinivas Sastri has this 
morning cabled to Dr. Sapru : — 

* ‘ Kenya lost: — everything is lost. Reject s^jond class citizenship in 
India’s name.” 


MR. SRINIVASA SASTRI’ S STATEMENT. 

On November 28, 1923 Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivas Sastri requested Tty the 
Associated Pfess of India to make a statement regarding the Imperial 
Conference, said that he was very glad to have an opportunity to do so. 
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VTSIT TO CANADA RECALLED , 

Of flu 1 sovern 1 reference made to mo at the Imperial Conference in 
London there are two which may not he fully understood without a state- 
ment from me. I will deal first with the remark of Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, easting doubt on the helpfulness to the Indian 
cause of my recent, visit to that country. These are his words: ‘‘I say for 
the reason that I am not so sure that Mr. Sastri’s visit made it easier for 
me to deal with this problem. I would put it this way. Mr. Sastri’s visit 
helped to direct the nttonion of the country to something which, I 
imagine the greater part of flic country knew nothing about. Once how- 
ever, Mr. Sastri began delivering speeches labour councils from 
one end of the country to the other began to receive communications 
from labour organisations of British Columbia asking them to take 
care to see such standards as labour bad now in British Columbia are 
maintained.” Mr. King had foreseen this sort of result Irom my public 
speaking even before I landed in Canada. Once while I was still in 
Melbourne and another time as soon as T landed in Victoria, I was advised 
that 1 should avoid public speaking in his Dominion. -After, anxious 
thought 1 resolved to pursue the course which 1 had pursued in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand and make an appeal to the electorates themselves on 
behalf of Indians. On Mr. King’s own testimony I was not unsuccessful, 
seeing that people ‘from one end of the country to the other 7 were made 
aware of the disability under which their Indian fellow-citizens have always 
laboured but of which they were till then ignorant. 

INTERESTED ADVICE 

Ventilation is the Jirst step towards redress of a political grievance. 
Mr. King’s attitude, however is quite intelligible; it is not every 
Government which welcomes a movement for the rectification of a 
public wrong. The authorities think first and foremost of the embarrass- 
ment that may be caused to themselves and of other things only after- 
wards it at all. But political agitators must remember that no omelette 
was ever made without breaking some beautiful little eggs and that, as 
a South Indian proverb says, mere Mantras did not bring down mangoes 
at any time. Besides, if acting oil Mr. Kings advice, I bad observed 
the rule silence, India would have found it difficult to understand the 
situation and, to compare small things with great, an international or 
rather inter-dominion incident would have been created which would 
have given my Dominion tour of J922 a character quite dilferent from 
that which it now bears may 1 say not unhappily as might be. 

GENERAL SMUTS’ TACTICS EXPOSED 

Mr. King’s half-hearted complaint was seized upon for his own 
purpose by that master of political and diplomatic strategy who spoke for 
the. Union of South Africa. I will quote the relevant passage Iron his 
speech: — ‘So far as I can judge, the atmosphere lias become really 
worse° in the last two years for a resolution of this question. In 
South Africa undoubtedly, it has become worse. That is dut partly to the 
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visit of Mr. Sastri and liis speeches in various parts of tin* Umpire, to 
which I do not wish to rotor with any particularity. The Prime 3d mister 
oL‘ Canada has said what the effect of the visit has been in Canada, and 
in South Africa it has undoubtedly emphasised the difficulties that, 
existed before. That was one of the reasons why I thought it. might not 
he wise for Ml*. Sastri to come to South Africa. Our difficulties are 
great enough as they are. ’ It was at the end of the 1021 Conference, 
when the delegates wore taking leave of one another that Oeneral Smuts 
warned me not to go to South Africa until he should tell me the time was 
ripe. I thought at the time it meant never and I wondered too, how* he 
of all people could suspect the possibility of my visiting South Africa, 
which by It is own emphatic action had been carefully excluded from the 
scope of the now famous resolution. The explanation w r as that during 
our discussion a somewhat, unpleasant exchange of recollections had taken 
place regarding the visit of mine 1o South Africa which had been 
contemplated the previous year but had not come off. Lord Chelms- 
ford’s Covoniment had proposed in 1920 that I should proceed along 
with Sir Benjamin Robert soil to watch the Indian case before the 
Solomon Commission of enquiry, which had ju>t. been appointed. 
The Government of General Smuts would at first have 
none of me, but as my name was pressed by our Government they 
stipulated that I should be warned that I should be treated only as Sir 
Benjamin's social inferior. In answer to further enquiry they explained 
that owing to the activity of the Anti- Asiatic League, feeling against 
the Indians was running high, that it might not be possible to find me 
suitable hotel accommodation, that 1 might lx* subject, to indignities and 
that if I accepted social inferiority from the start I should have no right 
afterwards to complain of the unequal treatment. Our Government 
protested against this extraodinary proposal and succeeded finally in 
getting my name accepted, but not without an expression of regret on the 
part of the Union Government that owing to my association it would not 
be possible to extend to Sir Benjamin Robertson all the courtesies and 
hospitalities to which a representative of the Government of India was 
entitled. I was by no means eager to drag down Sir Benjamin to- 
thc black man’s level nor did J consider it wise for one who was to plead 
for equality of his countrymen with other subjects of his Majesty to 
begin by admitting his own inferiority. In the end I felt constrained 
to decline in the circumstances to proceed to South Africa as the 
Government’s representative. My decision at that time brought hard 
words on me from critics in India and several expressions of natural 
disappointment from our country men t in South Africa. But the entire 
correspondence between the two Governments had unfortunately been by 
means of secret cables, which I could not then divulge for exculpating 
myself. What however was my surprise when General Smuts disclaimed 
responsibility for it in 1921 $ 

• How could *a constitutional Governor-General, I wondered 
raised » tremendous difficulty of that kind without the knowledge of h>s 
Prime Minister. I tried to probe the matter further, but succeeded gnly 
in discovering that there were other things than* the partition of Bengal 
of which no oifb was desirous of accepting the paternity. All the- 
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information that has since come to my knowledge regarding Sir 
Benjamin’s deputation in 1920 goes only to vindicate my judgment in 
refusing to join it on an inferior status. Let us indulge the hope, 
however faint that the exchange of invitations and offers of hospitality 
between the Maharaja of Alwar and General Smuts may herald a fall of 
the barrier which now baffles all the diplomatic skill of the India Office 
and the Government of India. 

ISOLATION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

General Smuts has other remarks about me. I am thankful and 
proud that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru associated himself and also, in fact 
millions of India, with my demand of equality with any class of his 
Majesty’s subjects within the Emiprc. The people of South Africa, 
except the Cape, arc unable to tolerate even the mention of that demand. 
Their constitution and their traditional belief alike forbids it. A shrewd 
English friend in whose •rounded experience as well as sturdy Liberalism 
I have the utmost faith once observed that the question of Indians in 
South Africa was simply insoluble. All that can bo hoped for is the 
complete isolation of that Dominion. The Cabinet of Great Britain 
incurred a serious responsibility in permitting the Boer ideals to travel 
beyond the borders of tlie Union. Till Kenya and the whole of British 
Africa, excepting an intractable patch where the only choice is between 
General Hertzog and General Smuts, are completely emancipated from 
the colour prejudice which threatens the very conception of liumar 
brotherhood and hangs like a black cloud over the future of the race, 
it is impossible for Indians, or indeed for any non-white races to feel 
safe within the British Empire. Sir Tej Bahadur has devised, and the 
Imperial Conference has blessed, the means of accentuating the isolation 
of South Africa. L am not prepared — how can he — to say that it will 
succeed, but I hope with all my heart that it will. Having supported 
him, we are now bound to try the plan with all our skill and vigour. 
This does not mean that we should relax ,any of the efforts which 
non-official opinion lias, by general consensus resolved to make in order 
to bring home our undeniable rights to the Imperial authorities in 
London. We cannot afford to do so till we see a tangible proof that the 
Kenya wrong will be righted. 

On one point there could he no doubt. Sir Tej Bahadur has rendered 
a service for which lie is entitled to the admiration, gratitude and love 
of all sections of his countrymen. Nor can wc withhold from Lord Peel 
the need of appreciation which he lias richly earned. It is a pity, but 
truth requires, that one should qualify the appreciation by the remark that 
the Secretary of State’s gallant stands is somewhat belated. Lord Read- 
ing’s Government have crowned their sustained and brave advocacy of the 
Indian cause by the complete confidence and support which they have 
apparently extended to 0 their accredited representatives during these 
difficult Negotiations. 
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THE HARDENING OF THE COLOUR LINE. 

BY C. F. ANDREWS 
(Special to “The. Indian Daily Mail.”) 

Tlie idea appears to have got abroad that owing* to the favourable 
speeches at the Imperial Conference and the professions of equality on 
the part many of the Dominion Premier, the colour line has at last been 
made somewhat loss sharp and defined. The door it lias been said, has 
now been very slightly opened and it only means a gentle push to get 
it still further ajar. 

COLOUR LINE DRAWN CLOSER 

I am afraid, that mv own reading of the situation is nofrso option sHc 
It seems to me, rather that ihe colour liner itsielf is being drawn harder 
and darker. This is certainly true of South Africa. The protestations of 
the other Dominions do not really count at all. Eor they have carefully 
avoided the colour problem by adopting the selfish policy of the dog in 
the manger and shutting the manger from all outside intrusion. It is so 
easy to have no colour prejudice, when you have shut out every one ex- 
cept ‘white* people! 

AUSTRALIA, 

Let us consider for a moment what the White Australia, or White 
Canada policy really implies. The area of Australia is larger than the 
whole of India including the Indian Stales. The population is only a little 
# over 2 to the square mile. There is one huge area, of over 300,000 square 
miles in the Northern Territory, consisting of fertile well-watered tropical 
land which is practically unoccupied. It is entirely unsuited for a white 
population. Australia has now been in British possession and an integral 
part of the British Empire for over 100 years. In all that time, there have 
never boon more than a handful of white settlers in all that vast territory. 
Close at hand across the sea, is India with 320,000,000 inhabitants, about 
whom the Australian Premier said truly, that they had a civilisation in 
certain respects superior to that of the west. Yet not a soul from India 
is allowed to land in all that North-West Territory in spite of the fact 
that the climate is tropical and unsuited for the white race. If you ask 
the question, “Why?”- — you are told, that this is a part of the ‘White* 
Australia policy* * — you are told that race mixture is an evil, and every 
Australian man and woman is determined to keep Australia ‘White.* 

It is difficult to understand how this is not drawing the colour line. 
But the Premier of Australia says, that there is no eolour bar in Austra- 
lia. He really means that there is no colour bar within Australia itself, 
because all coloured j>eople are barred. 

A few days ago, I saw a leading article in an Australian paper advo- 
cating the importation of Italians into this North-west Territory. The Edi- 
• tor said, that unless they imported European from the warmer climates 
of Etyope, it would be impossible to keep out Asiatics. Exactly the same 
point was raised with regard to the Kenya Highlands. Out of the 12*000 
square miles of territory, confiscated from thp Africans, only abtfut 15 
per cent, is ir^ occupation and only 1,800 Europeans have settled there as 
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farmers. It had quite recently been suggested, that Italian and Greek 
colonisation should be encouraged. But not a foot of land must be held 
by Asiatics. Yet we are told in effusive terms by all the Dominions Pre- 
miers including General Smuts, that this is not a racial question. 

A FEW MORE FACTS. 

CAXADA 

give a few more facts, the vast territory of the Dominions of 
Canada is hardly less thickly populated than the Australian contingent. 
Its size is even greater. One of the largest provinces in Canada is called 
British Columbia, where the climate is mild and the land extremely fertile. 
The Sikhs from the Punjab found it in every way congenial both for their 
health and for their active work as agriculturists. But when their numbers 
had reached 12,000 the white people rose up against them. Rioting and 
lynching began, and the white laboureis violently objected against their 
presence. In the end, such stringent laws were passed, that not another 
Punjabi was able to land. Jn a few > ears ’ time the Indian population 
had diminished to a few hundred. It is now a vanishing quantity. Here 
again in Western Canada, Greeks and Italians from Southern Europe are 
allowed to enter, but Asiatics are practically excluded. Yet we are told 
again and again that there is no colour bar. The Premier of the Dominion 
of Canada solemnly stated at the Imperial Conference, that, there was no 
racial question in Canada at nil, and that in 8 out of the 9 provinces of 
Canada the Indian from India had the vote. An interesting sidelight was 
thrown upon the generosity of these S Canadian provinces towards Indians/ 
in thus giving them so freely the vote, when Mr. Mackenzie King acknow- 
ledged in another part of his speech that practically the whole Indian 
population of twelve hundred souls resided in the western province of 
British Columbia, which did not give Indians the vote. It is so easy to give 
Indians the franchise, when you have no Indians living in your province! 

NEW ZEALAND’S CASE 

The case of New Zealand is hardly less outrageous from the Indian 
point of view than that of these other provinces. Mi*. Massey prided him- 
self upon the perfect equality of status given to Indians in Now Zealand. 
But when Lord Peel explained, that there were 6,000 Indians in New 
Zealand, Mr. Massey did not correct him and say that there were only 
600. He did not also tell his audience, that, when the number appeared 
to be likely to go over 600, the most violent agitation was raised by the 
whites. Indians were assaulted and badly treated and a stringent Immi- 
gration Act was passed, by which Indians are now for all practical pur- 
poses, excluded altogether from New Zealand. Yet we are told, that there 
is no racial feeling in New Zealand and no colour bar at all. 

PUTTING TO THE TEST. 

Let us put these impossibly outrageous statements of all these im- 
possible Premiers to the test. There have been large advertisements pub- 
lished in leading newspapers printed in India,— the “Statesman,” the 
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‘‘Pioneer,” etc., — “pointing ont the extreme desirability of Tasmania 
New Zealand, British Columbia Western Australia, for immigration.” The 
different Governments offer land almost free of charge, along with reduced 
passage rates and every other possible advantage. These large advertise- 
ments have been published day after day. Let the Maharaja of Alwar apply 
I’or a piece of land from liis friends, the Dominions Premiers, and say that 
he wished for it not as a Maharaja but as one, who is proud to he an 
Indian. Then in two minutes, he will see their faces changed and perplexed. 
They will say to him, — Er-nhem — my dear Maharaja you mustn’t take it 
amiss. There is no slight intended. There is no colour bar. It is only an 
economic question. We should be delighted to oblige you. But — er — but, my 
dear Maharaja, you and we know perfectly well, that it would he impossible. 
There would be riots among the white settlors. They would say that 
it was the thin end of the wedge and that it was against the white Australia 
policy. Of course, if, as a [Maharaja, you wished us to make a special ex- 
ception in your case, as we did with Ranjitsingh, we might oblige you; aiul 
I could explain the matter privately to our Labour Party then, for the good 
of the Empire, they might not kick up a row,— and raise a riot. But if you 
ask it as an Indian, and as a precedent for the Indians to follow, well — er— 
von know, my dear Maharaja, we must draw the line somewhere; and I im- 
plore you don’t put us under the necessity of drawing it against you!” 

I can quite picture such an imaginary conversation going on, and Gene- 
ral Smuts would be a past master at such diplomacy, in spite of his blunt- 
ness lor the moment at the Imperial Conference which was so refreshing by 
way of contrast with the other speeches. 


THE TRUTH OF IT. 


The truth is that the whole of this talk about there being no racial ones- 
fion and no colour prejudice and no special objection to Indians as such is 
all of it (or nearly all of it) pure humbug and hypocrisy. The colour bar 
is there. What does that big phrase ‘White Australia 1 mean except the 
colour bar. The racial stigma is there. Otherwise why is the line drawn 
against Asiatics absolutely and finally and without exception? 


. ^ mattors not * low educated an Indian may be. It matters not how de- 
sirable a gentleman lie may be. It matters not that an Indian lady is in her 
manner and dress and taste so compltely refined and delicate and gentle 
It matters not whether an Indian is a Christian or not a Christian. As Ion- 
as he is an Indian” lie is not allowed to enter these territories as a resf- 
reside He may ait ° r paymg boilds and securities but he may not 


FACING THE FACTS. 

Let us get aside from these equivocating speeches for a moment at least 
and face and hard fifets. There is no disinterested welcome to Indians any- 

th R tl° l0n fl S an • D ° minions - T1,crc is n ° nmtual sharing 
h £- ^, ahcr thcrc 1S a profound dislike of Indians by fho 
White Race m the Colonies wherever they arc brought into close' contect 

34 . 
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and juxtaposition. From all the self-governing Dominions Indians as a race 
. — just because they are Indians and not Europeans — are excluded as resi- 
dents. The Dominions are markedly and pointedly sending invitation at 
t lie present time to Englishmen who have spent their lives in India, as de- 
sirable colonists and citizens; but it any of these Englishman would be 
taking, an Indian friend to reside with him he would not be -able to do so. 
The Englishmen would be taken, the Indian left. 

WHITE RACE DOMINANT. 

E\erywhero throughout the British Empire the White Race is domi- 
nant. Everywhere the White Race has its own privileged position. Every- 
where the members of the White Race can appeal for special privileges and 
legal sanctions. Everywhere the White Race has the absolute power of free 
immigration freely accorded, while the Indian is restricted. Side by side 
with the special position of privilege everywhere allowed to the White Race, 
the policy of racial segregation is being relentlessly carried out against the 
Indian. 

To speak in these circumstances, of there being no colour bar and no 
colour prejudice, and no racial question, is only to add insult to injury. The 
climax was reached when General Smuts declared that the Indian question 
in Natal and the Transval was not a racial one at all, but purely economic. 

A STUDY OF GENERAL SMUTS 

BY C. F. ANDREWS. 

Special to ‘‘The Indian Daily Mail. 3 ” 

Has the colour bar been in the slightest degree removed by the assur- 
ances given in the speeches of all the Premiers, General Smuts included, at 
the Imperial Conference? After the most careful reading of them, many 
times over I can see no sign of it having shifted at all. General Smuts’ own 
utterances in London was in direct contradiction to the speech lie made at 
Maritzburg, just before lie went to Europe. lie uttered these words, which 
were exactly reported in the Natal Advertiser: — 

“Mr. Sastri has been going about the British Empire criticising South 
Africa, I am not going to follow his example. All I can say with regard to 
the franchise is that we sec no reason to make a distinction between Indians 
in this country and natives in this country. There is the colour line which 
is in existence to-day. Right or wrong, I do not argue about that, but it is 
a clearly marked line which you can follow. But once you cross that line, 
we see no reason why there should be any distinction between Indians and 
natives! And if Indians have the franchise, then T see no reason why it 
should not be given to the natives as well. We all know what the effect of 
that would be. And therefore I say that the only wise course in this matter 
of the franchise is to go very very carefully indeed. Three years Ago, I took 
qp that attitude, and you know that I stood aside from the representatives 
of the other parts of the Empire on that question. 
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4< In British Columbia, there is an Indian population and they do not 
have the vote. The question was put to the Prime Minister of Canada, whe- 
ther he would give the vote to Indians in British Columbia, in spite ot the 
opposition ot the people ot British Columbia, and Ibe answer was llint lie 
would do nothing of the kind. lie would never dream of such a thing. Well, 
gentlemen, L think we can only take that line here in Soulh Africa.’' (Loud 
Applause). 


TILL THREE MAIN 1 ISSUES. 

This was the peroration of a speech, which dealt with the Indian situ- 
ation in Natal, where the colour line was being drawn against the Indians 
in every walk of lite. There were three main issues, on which the Indians 
were being deprived of existing rights. These issues were: (i) Trade licenses 
(ii) Municipal franchise and (iii) Residential segregation. If the Natal 
Provincial Council is allowed to have its own way in these three matters, 
the Indians will be deprived not of any theoretical or abstract right of full 
political franchise, but of tbe simple human right to li\e and trade, and 
have a share in municipal matters such as drainage and sanitation, for 
which they pay rates and taxes. Let us see how General Smuts deals with 
these three things, which are vital issues to the whole Indian community in 
Natal. 

(i) Trade licenses — General Smuts said: ‘‘The licensing question has 
now been settled. I look upon it as out of the way. The people of Natal 
Jufve with the concurrence of the Government, passed through their provin- 
cial council a law which finally disposes of this matter. . . , It will now be 
for the people ot Natal to help themselves, They h:ne now the power ” 
That is to say, the Natal people have the power to take from Indians 
all their trade licenses if they so desire, and turn them out of their shops, 
by refusing to renew the licenses. Very soon this will be done. 

(ii) Municipal franchise. — Here General Smuts advised tin* Natal Pro- 
vince to try lirst of all to cancel their Indian municipal rights by an appeal 
to the Supreme Court on a technical ground. If tliey arc not able to take 
away from the Indians their municipal right in a Court of Law, lie pro- 
mises them every help to do the same thing by Government legislation. ‘‘I 
think," he said, “it is a case again where the people of Natal should help 
themselves. There is their own old law. Sec it right through to the Court 
of Appeal; and, if necessary, thereafter, come to the Union Government 
and the Union Parliament. I think that is the right line to take in regard 
to this question of municipal franchise." 

(iii) Segregation.— Here I will quote, without comment, General Smuts' 
exapt words! “There •remains the much more thorny question of segrega- 
tion. The ^Government have givch this question a great deal of considera- 
tion. It is a very difficult one, and very contentions in its character, bdt 
still wo have come to the conclusion that the position in Natal is developing 

in such a way thaf a substantial measure of segregation has become neees- 
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sary. I see no reason, if this question is fairly and justly dealt with, why 
the Indian population should object to it. Why should they wish to mix up 
with the whites . 99 

DEPRIVING INDIANS OF THEIR RIGHTS. 

Thus we sec, that, in this speech, which was the last general Smuts 
delivered before going to London for the Imperial Conference he 
placed absolutely in the hands ot‘ the people of Natal the power of depriv- 
ing the Indian community of throe of the most vital human rights, which 
still remained to them, and of driving them into a ‘ ghetto . 9 I have seen with 
my own eyes, what Indian * segregation* means in Pretoria and Germiston, 
and I am in no way straining the use of language in calling this segregation 
by the word ‘ ghetto . 9 

I have to explain, that this speech was delivered before the South Afri- 
can Party Provincial Congress at Maritzburg. It was General Smuts y de- 
fence for not proceeding even more drastically and speedily with the Indian 
question. The nationalist party in opposition, under General Ilertzog, would 
have demanded something much more strongly an ii- Asia tic even though 
there is this utterance of General Smuts. The South African Party, under 
General Smuts, could not afford to be behindhand. There is a terrible un- 
animity in South Africa on the anti-Asiatic policy. There is no stick too big 
to use to beat the Indian with. The party which beats the Indian most seve- 
rely gets the most popular support. 

MAKING THE POSITION CLEAR. 

Let me recapitulate for the sake of perfect clearness. General Smuts 
was dealing with the most bitterly racial legislation on the Indian question, 
which had ever been put forward in Natal. This Natal legislation took away 
from Indians practionlly all existing safeguards of trade, residence and 
land purchase, and deprived them of a verv small municipal right which 
they had exercised before. This Natal legislation had come up before the 
South African Union Parliament for final ratification. The Union Parlia- 
ment with General Smuts as Premier, had ratified at once the new licensing 
restrictions. They advised Natal to get the Indian municipal rights re- 
scinded by an appeal to a Court of Law. If the Court’s decision went 
against them, General Smuts promised to push the measure through Parlia- 
ment. Lastly General Smuts agreed to carry through, as quickly as possible, 
legislation which should segregate Indians, and place them in Indian loca- 
tions. The members of the South African Party in Natal had threatened 
revolt if General Smuts refused to guarantee any of these three irreducible 
minimum demands. General Smuts gave the required guarantee, and wo 
read that at the end of the proceedings, the Natal South African Party ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied and passed unanimously a vote of confidence 
in General Smuts. It must be very carefully remembered that the GcneraPs 
peroration about the ‘colour line’ which I have quoted, covered not only 
the theoretical question of the full political franchise, which Mr. Sastri 
had raised in Canada, but was the climax of a long prgument justifying 
the confiscation of almost every civilised human right which the Indian 
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Community in Natal still possessed. The whole of General Smuts* argument 
might be summed up as follows: “Don't press me too hard. Don't ask me 
to go too fast. I am wholly with you. I have already ratified your anti- 
Indian trade licensing act. I can show you a clever way to deprive llie 
Indians of their municipal rights hy an appeal to our old Natal Law. It* 
that is not successful I promise you another act of Parliament. I also pro- 
mise you as soon as possible, an Indian Segregation Act. The only thing I 
ask in return is, that you will give me a vote of confidence. You may do 
so, because I am absoultely sound about the ‘colour line'; I stood out for 
the colour line at the last Imperial Conference. Believe me I shall do the 
same again this time." 


TRUE TO IIIS WORD. 

General Smuts in the first part of his London speech was time to his 
word. He did do the same in London on October 26, 1923 as he did in 1921. 
He refused to join with the Dominions. He pointed out that in South Africa 
the smaller body of whites was “up against” over 6,000,000 African 
natives. They were holding the foil; for ‘white civilisation.* They were the 
champions of the white race.* All this first part of his speech at the Im- 
perial Conference was true to the ‘colour line* issue, put brutally and harsh- 
ly. However much one detested the policy, it was possible to respect the 
speaker who was giving quite honestly the South African point of view. 
But it is impossible to respect what followed, when he began to flatter tlie 
Maharaja of Alwar (who was only too susceptible to flattery) and to pre- 
tend that the Indians in South Africa had no civil disabilities whatever, 
except the withholding of the right of tlie political franchise from them. 

MAHARAJA OF ALWAR HOODWINKED. 

I would ask my readers very carefully to study the long extract from 
General Smuts* speech at tlie Imperial Conference which follows, and to 
dbmpare it with his Maritzburg pledges. He said: — 

“Let me say this, Maharaja. No one would he more welcome in South 
Africa than you would, and I would welcome nothing more than that 
you should come as a great representative of India to look into the 
conditions of South Africa for yourself, convince yourself oE the situation 
there, and convince yourself also that, apart from far-reaching political 
difficulties, our fundamental attitude towards our Indian fellow citizens 
one of justice and fair play. I do not think our Indian fellow subjects in 
South Africa can complain of injustice. It is just the opposite. They have 
prospered exceedingly in South Africa. ... I noticed the other day, 
Mr C. F. Andrews, who is a great friend of the Indian cause in South 
Afnca, publicly advised Indians not to go back to India. ... He says: 
4t Y*ouwill be worse 3ff in India. 1 1 I quote this to show that there is no 
intustice f #io unfairness to our fellow citizens, but when they come forward „ 
and make claims , which politically we cannot possibly recognise , our atti- 
tude of friendliness will worsen , and he position regards them will becohie 
very difficult and complicated 11 
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The Maharaja of Alwar: “I should just like to got my mind a little 
more clear on one point, and that is with regard to settlers in Natal, who* 
have built their houses, invested their money and spent their lives there. 
What would you propose about them . 1 1 

General Smuts : “They have all the rights, barring the rights of voting 
for Parliament and the provincial councils that any white citizen in South 
Africa have . Our law draws no distinction whatever . It is only political 
rights that are in question . There as l explained to you , we are up against 
a stone wall and we cannot get over it.” 

It has been abundantly worth while to quote that last passage almost in 
full, and I would specially call attention to the sentences which I have under- 
lined. We may be thankful to the Maharaja of Alwar for one thing at tho 
Conference, namely, the question which he put at that critical point to 
General Smuts. It elicited an amazing answer! The very Premier, who had 
just carried through one anti-Asiatic Licensing Act and had promised an 
anti-Asiatic Segregation Act, declared: 4 ‘Our law draws no distinction 
whatever.” He declares also that, barring the poliiical franchise, the 
44 Indians have all the rights that any white citizen in South Africa have .” 

A DOUBLE-FACED GAME 

I have tried to show as clearly and distinctly as possible, that General 
Smuts in London has one face and General Smuts at Maritzburg has 
another. He has been preaching to the people of Europe the necessity of 
brotherhood, equality, freedom, ami justice, I jet him go back to Africa and 
practice what he preaches! He has posed, in Europe, as the champion of 
the smaller nations. There is a small nation in South Africa called the 
Indian community. Let him remember his words in Europe when he passes 
Acts of oppression against that. 


BY C. F. ANDREWS. 

Special to “The Indian Daily Mail.” 

To-day the policy of the dominant white race in Africa is tp endeavour 
to bring into subjection and keep in a position of inferiority every coloured 
race, and then on one hand, to keep these races racially segregated, while, 
on the other hand, utilising them for cheap labour exploitation and the cheap 
accomplishment of the routine work in subordinate posts. It is with regard 
to the former factor — the factor of racial segregation — that this article 
deals. 

LAW OF RETRIBUTION 

There is a Law of Retribution working in this world, which in India 
has gone for. ages past by the name of the Law of Karma. It is one of the 
most interesting studies in the history of mankind o see how this Law 
.works with regard to any dominant race which endeavours to iqake itself 
off from human kind by a policy of racial segregation. For every known 
biological law and every lesson of past history warn us sternly and uner- 
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ringly that, whenever a subject race has been segregated mid kept per- 
manently in a dependent condition, it has always taken its retribution on 
the ruling race by multiplying faster in its misery, while the ruling race 
rapidly declines in numbers and at last disappears. 

A BIBLICAL EXAMPLE. 

Tbe Biblican story in the Book of Genesis, of the multiplication of the 
Children of Israel, when they were in bondage in Egypt, is a typical in- 
stance. In vain Pharaoh King of Egypt, endeavoured to stop their growth 
as a people by forcible means. At last tlicir numbers overflowed, and he 
was obliged to let them go. The cruel treatment of the Jews in Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages is another historical example of the same story. They 
multiplied in their ghettocs beyond all counting. The subject race in its 
depression and misery invariably produces far more children than the 
aristocratic race. This has led in the past, to Jew baiting, mas- 
sacres, and all other kinds of evil. But nothing can stop Nature's own laws 
of prolific multiplication among those who are depressed, and the compara- 
tive sterility of the luxurious. 

RACE MULTIPLICATION. 

There is one exception to this, which must not pass unnoticed — one of 
the greatest tragedies and mysteries of this hard world of mail — I mean 
tjie extinction before the onset of civilization of the child races of man- 
kind. In Australia and in America and in parts of Africa the cruelties of 
modern civilization have actually wiped out whole races by disease and 
vice and alcohol. Not a single member of the race has survived. But this is 
the exception. With the more hardy races, that are brought into subjection, 
the invariable rule is that they multiply faster than the conquering race. 
General Smuts and the White rulers of South Africa have found out the 
alarming fact* that the Bantu race which is indigenous in Africa, is multi- 
plying at a far greater rate than the white race itself, in spite of all its 
artificial props and supports owing to assisted immigration. The same fact 
is happening with regard to the Indian indentured population in Natal. 
The families both of the Tamil labourer and of the Zulu and Kaffir tribes- 
men are far more prolific than those of the White race. Faced with this 
biological problem, the white race has eagerly taken up the theory of racial 
segregation, not realising that this remedy will only increase the phenome- 
non of prolific race multiplication which they dread. 

THE GALTON LECTURE AND ITS LESSON. 

Dean Tnge of Westminster was chosen a short time ago to deliver the 
Cal ton Lecture in London, as President of the Eugenic Society of Great 
Britain. tHe took for his subject. “The Future of the English Race," and 
dealt specially with South Africa. In that lecture, he carries out in detail 
the theory of this Law of Population, which 1 haVe mentioned, and writes 
as follows: — 
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“I know of no instance in History, in which a ruling race has not 
been ultimately ousted or absorbed by its own subjects.” 

The whole purport of the lecture is, that only by the intellectual 6 level- 
ling up* of the subject race which is kept in subjection can the birth-rate 
in the subject race be brought down from excess to normal. For it is a 
well-known fact, that the higher intellectual faculties of man, when keen- 
ly and strenuously exercised, tend to reduce the prolific birth-rate in any 
people. 

“Dame Nature,” says Dean Inge, “cares nothing for the babble of 
politicians and trade-union regulations. She says to us, what Plotinus, in 
a remarkable passage, makes her to say: ‘‘You should not ask questions, 
you should try to understand; I am not in the habit of talking.” 

“In Nature's School,” continues the Dean, “it is a word and a blow, 
and the blow first.” 

The Gallon Lecturer then makes an extraordinarily interesting survey 
of the white race in South Africa at the height of its pride and power 
to-day. He sees that pride and power disappearing. He shows us how 
this aristocratic white race, in segregating and depressing the blacks and 
other subject races, has been all the while digging its own grave. It has 
been fighting against Nature. Its has been defying Science. Meanwhile 
Nature holds all the best cards in her hands and she is certain to w T in the 
game in the end. 

The Dean writes grimly, as he looks on at the game being played, with 
the aristocratic white race as its stake: — 

“To the Eugenist, the prospects of the English race in South Africa 
are very dubious. The white man is there as an aristocratic race, direct- 
ing semi-servile labour. This can hardly survive.” 

THE NEMESIS APPROACHING. 

He sees inevitable Nemesis approaching step by step, with silent feet, 
to overtake in the end and submerge the wiiite aristocratic race. Nature 
is never in a hurry, hut she works out the problem unceasingly. The Dean 
of St. Paul's sees the tide of the subject races sweeping forward again, 
as it turns after its temporary ebb, like the flood of the great sea sweep- 
ing the shore. Meanwhile the birth rate of the conquerors perpetually de- 
clines. It is artificially kept up for a while by immigration, but in the end 
it is swept away. The end comes at last. 

“Large tracts of South Africa” he states, “may at last be occupied 
only by Kaffirs. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

" I stayed once, along with Mahatma Gandhi, in an Indian location at 
Pretoria, where the Indians had been segregated and kept apart from the 
white race, for fear of ‘contact. The picture that continually came to my 
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mind was that of a London .-dum in the East End of London. The paral- 
lel was exactly the same. There in the Indian location was the same pro- 
lific life. The streets and houses and vacant places swarmed with children. 
The squalor and depression were also prolific. I wont back from thence to 
the European portion of Pretoria which belonged to the ruling white race. 
The whole scene was different, as the West End of London from the East 
End. There was one thing that I noticed immediately. “There were no 
children.” There was no overcrowding of child life there! Nature had 
been performing her silent work of readjustment. She had made the con- 
quering families sterile as compared with the conquered. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE WHITE RACE. 

So we may believe that, in the end this arrogant policy of racial segre- 
gation which the white race is attempting to carry out against the Indian 
and the African c\ cry where in Africa, will turn back like the blade of a 
knife upon the hand that uses it as a weapon. The very attempt to pre- 
serve the ‘white race’ may end in bringing the white race to destruction. 
To quote the remarkable saying of Plotinus once again: “Nature is al- 
ways teaching us silently and saying to us: “You should try to under- 
stand. 1 am not in the habit of talking.” 

NATURE WINS IN THE END. 

But we, on our side go on blindly, obstinately, stupidly persuading 
ourselves that we can overcome Nature herself. We refuse to listen to 
her admonitions. She can show us example after example from past 
history where race, or class, or caste, that has tried segregation, has end- 
ed in incredible mischief. Vet we in our blindness, never learn what 
Nature silently teaches. 

Whenever anywhere whether in Africa or in India, we think of in- 
sulting our fellow men by treating them with permanent contmcpt, as unfit 
for our daily contact: whenever we regard them as bearable only at a 
distance, — in remote localities, or ghettoes, or as untouchales, — then Na- 
ture sets to work silently and slowly, in order to carry out her rectifying 
processes. She increases the fertility of the depressed classes and makes 
sterile, or nearly sterile, the contemptous oppressor. She demoralises with 
luxury the prosperous and the proud and goads to greater industry the 
outeastc and the despised. 

The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind with exact repayment 
for every insult and injustice done by man to his fellow man. 

BY C. F. ANDREWS. 

Special To l'lie Indian Daily Mail.” 

Before I left Bombay on November 10th in order to go to England’ in 
connexion with important questions affecting Indians abroad I had tenta- 
tively stated ir, various papers my first impressions of the Imprcial Con- 
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ference decisions in London. I had pointed out that there had been an 
air of unreality about the debate which had only been lightened when 
General Smuts broke through the polite conventions and brought the im- 
perial debaters face to face with reality. I had also written with very 
warm appreciation about Mr. Fitzgerald’s speech on behalf of the Irish 
Free State which seemed to me pure gold. 

AN INWARD SATISFACTION. 

The Premiers from the Dominions were inwardly congratulating them- 
selves all the while on having permanently shut the door, with the full 
consent of the Indian delegates, to any future Asiatic immigration. They 
could therefore afford to speak smooth and pleasant tilings to the Indian 
delegates and promise a cordial welcome to the proposed Indian com- 
mittee. The truth about this inward satisfaction came to the surface once 
or twice during the discussion. Why should they not, from their point of 
view, be satisfied. Their European population which was increasing every 
day by leaps and bounds, had already, in the census of 1921, reached a 
total over 16,000,000 souls. The area of their territories was now over 
7,000,000 square miles. In all this vast area, there were only 3,800 Indians 
in all, and every door was shut and doubly barred and bolted against any 
further entry of Indians as residents. Even this was not all. This hand- 
ful of Indians contained practically no Indian women. Therefore, in the 
course of nature, it must soon become extinct. To give to these very few 
persons the franchise and the right to engage in the banana trade and to 
share in old age pensions, could surely be allowed even by a hostile 1 
Labour Ministry in Queensland and a narrow local Parliament in British 
Columbia. 


A VANISHING FRANCHISE. 

When Premiers with such engaging and persuasive personalities as 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Mackenzie Iving went back to their respective Domi- 
nions and explained to the white labourers what high Imperial interests 
were at stake, and how the concession of a vanishing franchise could not 
do the least harm to white labour, in particular, while it might do a very 
great deal for the peace? of the British Empire in general, they could 
hardly fail to carry their point. After all New Zealand had given the 
vote without any harm. The franchise was a toy, which the Indians liked 
to have because of sentiment. There could be no risk in their giving it, 
and there might e great gain. Thus they would explain it to the Labour 
Party, and the Labour Party would patriotically acquiesce. To spend 
the time of the Conference over such a trilling matter as that, while the 
world of Europe outside — on flic Ruhr, in Bavaria, and elsewhere,— -was 
tumbling into ruin, was surely a strange phenomenon. We may venture to 
guess that we should not have had those portentously long speeches 
cabled out by Reuter, had it not been that the goodwill of India in the 
world’s markets, at the present financial juncture was worth an effort to 
retain. 
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A SMOKE SCREEN'. 

When we come to look behind it all at what has been solidly gained 
for India herself, we shall not limi it in ihe concessions made by tho 
Dominions. To me on this side the debate appears like nothing so much 
as an eleborately prepared smoke-screen, which should hide the main 
objective. It was General Smuts, as I have said who in a few blunt and 
almost brutal words, brushed the smoke-screen aside for a brief monejut. 
Then it descended again, and the Conference ended with mutual expres- 
sions of good-will. As far as 1 am able to judge at a distance, the pledge 
which tlie Duke of Devonshire made, in allowing every colonial admini- 
stration to be subjected to the test of the Imperial Conference resolution, 
was a far more substantial gain than anything which was conceded by 
the Dominions. I think that there is something solid there at last. 

THE SKELETON IX THE CUPBOARD. 

But what about the skeleton in the cupboard, which was lurking 
there all the while, so carefully screened and covered? What about the 
“ White Australia” policy and the cxculsion of all Indian immigration? 
What about the universal boycott of Indian immigration? I can best ex- 
press wliat lias happened in this way. There has grown up almost imper- 
ceptibly, but with a terrible insistence, a dislike among colonials every- 
where for Indians as Indians; a desire to segregate them when they 
come near, a determination to shut them out from every area of land in 
the Dominions, which by exery stretch of imagination, might be called a 
‘white man’s country . 9 This colour prejudice of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
of comparatively recent growth in some Dominions. Xatal welcomed In- 
dians into the country, for her own solfUli purposes, as late as tlie year 
1910, and sent a deputation to India to get more Indians when from tlie 
side of India the emigration was stopped. It was only in the year 1913, 
that all Indian immigration into South Africa of any kind was prohibit- 
ed. Australia closed her doors tightly in 1903. Canada did the same about 
19111-1914. New’ Zealand did not finally exeulde Indians until 1921. I have 
heard .from Indians themselxes, how freely they entered Australia, and 
Canada at the end of last century. In the Colonies even up to 19.12, then* 
were large schemes afloat for Indian colonisation in Kauya, which would 
have increased the Indian population there by many thousands. The Fiji 
white settlers were angry bexond words, when the Indian indentured 
labour system was abolished in 1916. Up to that, time tho selfish interest 
of profit was stronger than race prejudice. But all this time, with slow 
relentless steps which I June watched with growing apprehension (know- 
ing wdiat they foreboded at the last) the Anglo-Saxon race, both in the 
Colonies and in the Dominions, has been deciding positively that it does 
not want any more Indians even though the plantations might profit by 
them! It is a new portent that in Fiji there is a large European ’sec- 
tion which now advocate* a White Fiji policy and if possible a cepara- 
tion of all Indians from Fiji. 
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A ONE-SIDED RECIPROCITY. 

This race feeling among the Anglo-Saxon people of the Colonies and 
Dominions was abundantly relieved by the first part of the Imperial Con- 
ference Resolution, which goes by the name of the ‘Reciprocity Agree- 
ment.’ Indeed, it has been hard for the British Colonies at times to con- 
ceal their supreme satisfaction at their success. It has appeared to them 
to represent the end of wliat they call the * Asiatic Menace.’ This i-ecipro- 
city agreement decided that each Dominion (including India) had the ab- 
solute right to determine the composition of its own population. The effect 
of this on tho Indian side, was practically nothing at all. Colonials still 
visit India freely, purchase land or mines in India, reside in India enter 
the Indian Civil Service, just as they did before. At the present time one 
South African is a Director of Public Instruction and another is a rapid- 
ly rising Under-Secretary in the Department of Education at Simla. A 
New Zealander is the Ruler oC a Province. A third South African is the 
Chief Secretary of Revenue and Agriculture. 1 have a personal regard 
for the integrity of all these civil servants, and am not for a moment de-1 
crying the services they render. But the word ‘Reciprocity’ is one-sided, 
when we regard what is happening in India, and then compare it with 
the position which Indians hold in the Dominions and with their almost* 
complete exclusion from them. My own thesis is, that this Reciprocity 
Agreement, if strictly carried out in its absolute form on the one side,, 
and ignored altogether on the other, inevitably involves the break up of 
the British Empire itself and constitutes a foreign relationship between 
India and the Dominions. I believe more and more that Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta’s position will actually be found to be right, when he could not 
in any circumstance agree to accept Indian exclusion from South Africa. 
Mr. Gokhale and Mahatma Gandhi, at that time, in their eagerness to 
bring relief from the tyranny of the .-£3 Poll tax and other humiliations, 
did not realise the danger of agreeing to such a surrender. 

ONLY A FOREIGN CITIZENSHIP. 

Very soon there will not be a single Indian left in all the seven mil-* 
lion two hundred thousand square miles of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Newfoundland. There will also be hardly any Indians left in 
tho whole of the South African Union excluding Natal, whose area is 
another 750,000 square miles, bringing the total area from which Indians 
are excluded to 8,000,000 square miles. What place is there for Indians 
in an Empire which thus shuts the door in their face! What relationship, 
except that of foreigners, have Indians with Australians, Canadians and 
South Africans? When General Smuts proposed as a franchise regulation 
what was practically a foreign citizenship, he was only emphasising what 
had already become an accomplish fact. He stated thafe with regard to 
citizenship and franchise, no inherent rights should exist between India 
and the Dominions. He did not realise, that foreign relations had already 
been established owing to the Asiatic exclusion laws, which had now been 
passed, in one form or another by every Dominion. 



CHAPTER IV. 


SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU AT THE LIBERAL 
FEDERATION, 1923. 

Dr. Sapru in his Presidential address at Poona said : — 

It was only on the 30th of November last that I returned from 
England after an absence of over five months. During a part of that 
period I had to work at the Imperial Conference. I assume that you 
all have read the proceedings of that Conference relating to the question 
of Indians overseas and I therefore do not propose to trouble you with 
much of what has appeared in the press. I desire simply to explain 
the position as it strikes me and while I shall no doubt express my own 
opinions, I shall leave it to you to form your own judgment. 

The position which arose when the Kenya decisions were given by 
His Majesty’s Government in July last was to my mind a most critical 
one. Important negotiations had been pending for some time past bet- 
ween the representatives of the Indians in Kenya and the white settlers 
there and the Colonial Office. For our part we had the satisfaction that 
our ease was being put by a deputation which was led by one of our most 
distinguished countrymen whoso knowledge of the subject is only surpassed 
by his enthusiasm for the cause. I of course refer to the Right Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastri. When I reached London, I found that Mr. Sastri was 
deeply immersed in this question and it gladdened my heart to know that 
all that was humanly possible was being done by Mr. Sastri in an at mos- 
phere which seemed to be charged with electricity. At last the White 
Paper was issued which led to the famous debate in Parliament, part of 
which I myself attended. Those decisions were received by our country- 
men in England and here with feelings of indignation and dismay and 
I am afraid nothing that has happened during the last three or four 
years has tended more to weaken the faith of o ur countrymen in the j ustico 
of His Majesty’s Government than these unfortunate decisions. While on 
the one hand, it is said that His Majesty’s Government cannot interfere 
with the internal autonomy of self-governing Dominions and that no 
self-governing Dominion will for a moment tolerate any encroachment on 
the part of HisP Majesty’s Government upon the complete freedom of 
the Dominions to pass their own laws relating to franchise — Parliamentary 
and municipal — on the other hand it is felt that the same argument^ assum- 
ing it to be *alid or politically sound, cannot m the slightest degree apply 
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to a Crown Colony . Kenya was and is still a Crown Colony, but it came to 
me as a surprise when a die hard politician with whom we in India are 
not unfamiliar, presuming perhaps upon my ignorance sought to enlighten 
me by saying that Kenya was not a Crown Colony and that though it had 
not a responsible Government it had an element of responsibility. 

DANGEROUS SUGGESTION. 

It was a dangerous suggestion to make, for similarly Tndia might 
claim that though it has not responsible Government it lias a measure 
of responsibility in the provinces at least. It was quite apparent to my 
mind that arguments such as these were absolutely untenable and the 
real fact of the matter was that His Majesty’s Government found the 
white settlers too strong for them. It was urged by some of the states- 
men whom I saw in my private capacity, that the Kenya decisions had 
certainly improved the position of Indians in Kenya in certain respects. 
To put it at the lowest it seemed to me to be a debatable point. Those 
among my countrymen who knew better the position of Indians unhesitat- 
ingly maintained that so far from their position liaviug been improved, 
it had been seriously prejudiced in so far as the minority of white settlers 
was placed in a position of political predominance and definitely ac- 
quired the right of exclusive oweiiersliip in the Highlands. Indeed that 
was not the view of only the Indians. Even the Government of India 
did not at all feel happy over the decisions given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and His Excellency the Viceroy felt himself called upon to say in a 
speech which he delivered to the Legislative Assembly that the news of 
the decision regarding Kenya came to mo and my Government no less 
than to you as a great and severe disappointment; for India had made 
the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty’s Government 
lias stated, this decision conflicts on material points with the strongly 
expressed views of my Government as laid before the Cabinet by the 
Secretary of State for India. This was the state of things in which I 
found myself placed in London towards the end of July last. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF THE POSITION. 

I am aware that it was felt in certain quarters and by certain of my 
esteemed friends also, that I should immediately sever my connection 
with the Imperial Conference. I carefully considered the position but 
I was clear in my mind that so far from withdrawing from the Conference 
it was my duty to fight for the vindication of Indians’ rights in the Do- 
minionk and the Crown Colonies and to try either to get the Kenya deci- 
sions reversed or at any rate to pave the way for their reconsideration* 
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This is the task that I set to myself. I put myself immediately in touch 
■with some of my political friends in India and I also communicated my 
views to His Excellency the Viceroy who had deputed me on that mission. 
The more I thought about it the more strongly T felt that I shout 1 not 
give up the Conference without at least making a struggle for the 
vindication of our rights. The friends whom T consulted were distinctly 
of the opinion that T must stay and fight for our rights and I also received 
much support and encouragement from His Excellency the Viceroy 
The difficulty which then confronted me was that I found that India 
did not figure in the agenda of the Conference excepting in regrad to a 
small question relating to the mandated territories. I owe it to the sup- 
port which I received from Lord Peel after I had explained to him my 
position, that His Majesty’s Government agreed to give India a day in 
the Conference. I then interviewed the Dominion Prime Minister. I 
explained to them mv scheme and I must say to the credit of all, except, 
ing of course General Smuts, that they generally agreed to support me. 
Here i must state that from the beginning to the end, I took my stand 
on the resolutions of 1921 , wh ich, we owe in no small measure to the efforts 
of Mr. Sastri, and I cannot allow the criticism in certain papers to go un- 
challenged that I departed in any degree either from the letter or the 
spirit of those resolutions. 

GENERAL SMUTS’ ATTITUDE. 

With General Smuts my experience was however different. As E 
have said more than once, he was adamant. General Smuts has claimed 
that lie showed me every courtesy. I have never denied it. On the 
contrary, I frankly admitted it in the speech which I delivered at Lady 
Emily Lutyens’ residence and I cannot imagine that General Smuts could 
have overlooked that portion of my speech. But if General Smuts at all 
expected that social courtesies on his part could in any measure or degree 
make amends for his attitude towards the Indian problem and that they 
could justify me in overlooking his attitude towards the political issue 
which was raised, he was sadly mistaken. I had not gone to ask for his 
sympathy with our aspirations towards self-government. I would much 
rather that we fought our battle for self-government smglehanded than 
that we should seek h*s support or the support of any outsider in regaid 
to those aspirations. I put before him a definite issue and ho rejected it. 
Not pnly did he reject it, but be suggested though he did not move counter- 
proposals which to my mind, were wholly subversive of the principle of 
citizenship within the ambit of the same Empire and which/ if accepted. 
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must necessarily establish a higher and a lower grade of 
citizenship. Not only did he reject those proposals, but ho also openly 
attacked the Indian Government in a manner in which, by his own 
standard, he should not have undertaken upon himself to criticise another 
Government, which is a part of the same Empire; for let me remind you 
of what he said: “ I must say quite frankly,” said General Smuts, u that 
I have been very much perturbed over the attitude adopted by the Indian 
Government in this matter. They pressed the case against Kenya in a 
way which seemed to me to exceed the limits of prudence and wisdom, 
and when the settlement was ultimately made, language was used in re- 
gard to it which I think would certainly not help the cause of loyalty 
either in India or anywhere else in the Empire. The whole incident, as 
I said has had a very bad effect in South Africa.” Now, if after this 
language and his w T hole attitude and after saying that franchise for 
coloured races in South Africa was “ a question of impossibility,” he 
expected me to treat him as the best friend of India, then he indulged in a 
vain hope. Frankly gentlemen 1 do not care whether he charges me with 
a breach of international etiquette or anything similar to it. I feel that 
the South African Government, of which he is the head, has adopted 
towards our countrymen settled in that part of the Empire, an attitude 
which to use his own language cannot help the cause of loyalty either in 
India or anywhere else in the Empire. 

I shall now briefly refer to my experience of the Colonial Office. 
With the Colonial Office I had no little difficulty, but it must bo said 
to the credit of the Duke of Devonshire that while he saw no prospect 
of the Kenya decisions being modified, he at last agreed to extend the 
scope of my scheme to Kenya. 

THE SCHEME OF COMMITTEES. 

I shall now briefly explain to you, if I may what my scheme was. 
That is contained in my speech and also in the speech delivered at the 
Conference by the Prime Minister and, lest it might be misunderstood, 
I would quote the formula as contained in the latter in extenso: 

" The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government cordially accepted the proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
that there should be full consultation and discussion, between the Sec* 
retar y of State for the Colonies and a committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India, upon all questions affecting British Indians domiciled 
in British Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated territories. At the 
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same time the Duke was careful to explain that before decisions were 
taken as a result of discussion with the committee, consultations with 
the local Colonial Governments concerned, and in some cases local enquiry 
would be necessary. 

Further while welcoming the proposal, the Duke of Devonshire re- 
minded the Conference that His Majesty’s Government had recently come 
to certain decisions as to Kenya, which represented in their considered 
view the very best that could be done in all the circumstances, while 
he saw no prospect of these decisions being modified, ho w r ould give 
careful attention to such representations as the committee appointed by 
the Government of India might desire to make to him. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sepru, while taking note of the above statement of 
the Duke, desired to make plain that the recent Kenya decisions could 
not be accepted as final by the people of India.” 

I shall now ask you to analyse and examine the provisions of tlio 
formula which I have just quoted. While no doubt it is true that the 
Kenya decisions have not been reversed— and frankly speaking I did not 
expect that a decision given by His Majesty's Government in July last 
could be reversed by the Imperial Conference in October — I personally 
think that our position is distinctly stronger to-day and the prospect is 
more hopeful. I do not wish to put the case higher than this, nor do I 
wish to over look the fact that the real struggle wall commence now. 
After the Kenya decisions it was generally understood that the principle 
of equality embodied in the resolution of 1921 had been abandoned, if 
not directly, at least by implication, and in important quarters there w as 
not a little nervousness as to w hat the Conference might do if any one w’as 
rash enough to raise the Indian question. The result however shows 
that at the Conference of 1923 we have secured a most valuable endorse- 
ment of the resolution of 1921. Next wo have reopened the Kenya 
door and there is reason now to hope that justice may in the end prevail. 
The Conference lias now definitely provided a scheme for machinery 
which, if rightly employed will go far in the future to secure, the proper 
inevestigation and the due remedy of the grievances under which Indian 
labour whether in the Colonies or in the Dominions. Apart from our 
having gained an unequivocal expression of good-will towards our as- 
pirations from the other members of the British Commonwealth — ex- 
cluding South. After— a very important constitutional advance has been 
secured, nemaly the right of the Government of India to negotiate w ith 
the Colonial Office^ through men appointed by itself, for this and tio less 

35 
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is what is explicitly provided for in the formula. Lastly we have again'' 
succeeded in isolating' South Africa; I shall with your permission here‘ ( 
explain a little morb fully the object of tliis scheine fot the appointment of : 
committees. 

THE SCHEME EXPLAINED, 

According to my scheme the committee or committees must he 
appointed by the Government of India, and not by the Secretary of State 
nd will deal directly with the Colonial Office in regard to all questions 
affecting British Indians in British Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated 
aterritories. If necessary, the' committee or committees to be appointed 
will have to go when concerned with questions relating to Indians in 
the Dominions, to Australia, New Zealand and Canada, the Prime 
Ministers of which countries expressed their willingness to abide by the 
resolutions of 1921, and to give effect to their provisions with the help 
and support of their Parliaments. Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Massey 
agreed to receive such committee and Mr. Bruce thought that he could 
give effect to the provisions of those resolutions without the help of 
such a committee. To use his own words, “ Australian public opinion 
s ready to welcome, so far as the position of In Ji ins domiciled in Australia 
is concerned, any measure which is conceived in the interests of the 
Empire as a whole.” Further oil Mr. Bruce summed up the position as 
follows : — 

“ In view of the position wihch exists in Australia and the considera- 
tion which has been given to the question, there is no necessity for a com- 
mittee further to discuss the matter such as has been suggested by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. While I appreciate the spirit in which it is put 
forward, I do not think in the special circumstances of Australia there 
is any necessity for such action. On my return to Australia I will con- 
sult with my colleagues as to what action can be taken.” 

In reply to this stated as follows : — 

“ We do not want to send a committee to create any agitation in liis 
country (that is, Mr. Bruce's) — or for the matter of that, any agitation 
in any country, and I can absolutely feel sure that that is not what is at 
the back of my mind; but if it is necessary for us to explain our position to 
you and to help you in the problem, for Heaven's sake do not refuse to 
accept a committee like that. We w ant simply to help you and if without 
receiving a committee from my Government and my country you can 



-solve the problem, so much the better for you, so much the better for us, 
and. so much the more creditable to you and to your Government.” 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Since I left England I have learnt that the Parliament of British 
Columbia has expressed its unwillingness to make any concession in favour 
of Indians in regard to franchise. Well I am neither surprised nor dis- 
appointed. At the time when the discussion took place T fully knew 
that it would not be without much difficulty that our committee would he 
able to create an impression on those in authority in British Columbia,. 
But I have no doubt that if the committee goes to Canada at an early 
date it should be able to come to some settlement notwithstanding the 
fact that the attitude of British Columbia is at present, as it lias been for 
some time past, one of obduracy. But in this connection I shall quote 
from Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech : — 

u It is probable that the Dominion Franchise Act will come up for 
revision at the approaching session of Parliament. I told Mr. ftaslri 
it was hardly probable it would come up last session, but that 1 thought it 
would come up next session. Jf the course we anticipate is followed the 
Franchise Act will be referred to a committee of the House and that com- 
mittee will be in a position to hear any representations that may bo made 
to it.” 

Further on he stated : — “ If it were their (i.e., The Indian delegates) 
desire to have the delegation given an opportunity of meeting the Parlia- 
mentary committee to which the matter will be referred for consideration, 
I should be glad to see, if the time of their visit so permitted, that they 
were given a chance to meet the members of that committee and to con- 
fer with them at Ottawa. In other words, we would be only too happy to 
give to any group which may come from India, any person she may 
send, the amplest opportunities to discuss with our public men all aspect 
of this particular question. I say this having regard to the method of 
approach Sir Tej has presented to us here. He lias made it clear that 
the committee would come for the purpose of exploring avenues and wavs 
and means to reach an ultimate result. He should recognise that we 
may have to take time in this matter, but I would like him to believe that 
we are sincere in hoping that we will be able to meet his wishes. In seeking 
so to do, wo may have to proceed step by step but the Canadian people as 
a whole are, I am sure really desirous of meeting our fellow British citu 
zens from India in every reasonable particular. I have not the slightest 
doubt about that.” 
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It will thus be seen that so far as Mr. Mackenzie King is concerned 
he has pledged himself to give every facility to our committee and I think 
I may say that his attitude will be one of helpfulness. It is precisely 
because British Columbia is obdurate or obstinate that we have got to 
send a strong committee and strengthen its hands by our support. 

CROWN COLONIES. 

I shall now pass on to the Crown Colonies and particularly to Kenya. 
For the administration of the Crown Colonies including Kenya, Hi& 
Majesty’s Government is directly responsible through its Colonial Office. 
During my negotiations it became quite clear that it was impossible for 
me to get the Duke of Devonshire or His Majesty’s Government to 
go back at once on their decisions. It was equally clear that the Kenya 
decisions could not be allowed to go unchallenged and though they might 
not be reversed or reconsidered in October 1923, the situation might 
change, political conditions might be more favourable at no distant 
time, and what seemed to bo a hopeless position then might improve 
if we persisted in our attempt to secure justice and equality for our 
nationals there. It therefore seemed to me that tho next best thing 
that could he done was to get an undertaking from the Colonial Secretary 
that he would extend the scope of the scheme to Kenya also 
Accordingly the formula which I have quoted above was settled and 
it is “that while the Duke saw no prospect of tl ose decisions being 
modified he promised that ho would give careful attention to such re- 
presentations as the committee appointed by the Government of 
India might desire to make to him.” After the formula was read by 
the Prime Minister I stated in my last speech that to me as an Indian 
it was of course disappointing that the Duke saw no prospect of modify, 
ing the Kenya decisions, which could never be accepted in India. I 
further stated as follows : — “ But his agreement with the principle of my 
scheme, and his consent to give careful attention to such representations 
as the committee may lay before him, inspire me with the hope that the 
door is not barred, and that the Colonial office may be shown the way to 
an acceptable solution.” Now, speaking candidly I do not think that 
there can be any room for doubt that the Kenya decisions have been 
robbed of that finality which was claimed for them in July last and that 
they must come up for reconsideration. 
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IMMIGRATION ORDINANCE, 

Meanwhile, since I arrived in India I have learned that the Kenya 
legislature has introduced an Immigration Ordinance which is extremely 
drastic in its character and which if allowed to become law, will practi- 
cally stop Indian emigration to Kenya, I have not yet been able to 
read the terms of this Ordinance and my knowledge of it is confined to 
the summary which has appeared in certain newspapers. Of course we 
cannot accept an Ordinance of that character and we must plainly tell 
the Colonial Office that that Ordinance, if allowed by them to become law, 
will complicate the problem still further. In the situation that has arisen 
it seems to me that a committee regarding, Kenya should go at once from 
India to England to make representations to and enter into discussionss 
with the Colonial Office without any loss of time. I have strong hopes 
that the Government of India will not allow" the grass to grow under 
their feet and that they will expedite the appointment and despatch of 
such a committee consisting of strong tactful and weighty persons at 
the earliest possible date. As I visualise to myself the situation it seems 
to me that the committee so appointed should first tackle the question of 
immigration and then raise the bigger questions arising out of the Kenya 
decisions. You will perhaps ask me what guarantee there is that this 
committee tvill succeed in gaining any solid or substantial results. My 
answer to such a question w ould be this. If the men you send are strong 
and reasonable they should be able to aclieive something substantial, 
-more particularly because the Government in England appreciate now 
the depth and strength of the feeling on this question. And for 
aught we know to the contrary we n ay have at no distant date a more 
favourable Government. As all experience shows decisions w T hich 
were at one time considered to be final have had to he reconsidered and 
although it is true that the white, settlers in Kenya have got the moral 
support and sympathy of South Africa, which to my mind is a factor not 
to be ignored, yet it does not seem to me beyond the scope of statesman- 
ship to arrive at a settlement which would more effectively safeguard the 
economic interests of our countrymen in Kenya and remove the sting of 
racial inferiority. Indeed it seems to me that unless this is done the 
tension created by the Kenya decisions must continue to exist and India 
must refuse to accept a position of inferiority in the Empire. 

I arfi aware of the objections that have been raised to this scheme 
which has been accepted by the Imperial Conference. It has been ^hid 
that the Committees will be expensive. That they will cost some money 
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J have no doubt, hut political fights m these clays necessarily involve ex- 
penditure. I do hot know of any political' organisation at present ^exist- 
ing in India which can carry on its propaganda or achieve any substantial 
results without pecuniary sacrifices. At the same time I think that the 
expenditure involved should by no means be so heavy as to justify our 
rejection of the scheme. It has next been asked, if the committee fails 
to achieve any result what is to be done next. I should not like to 
anticipate Events, but in all constitutional fights it seems to me the 
failure of one step is only and incentive to another. Frankly speaking, 
those who raise objections of this character should be prepared to 
suggest alternatives and if they have alternatives of their own, why. 
have they not hitherto acted on those alternatives and what has been 
there to prevent them from taking independent action of their own ? 
It is far better that w’e should w’ork steadily and patiently but with a 
full determination to get the wrongs remedied than that we should 
indulge in threats which w T e do not mean to give effect to or which we 
know or ought to know' cannot be given effect to. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

I shall now pass on to South Africa. The problem is the biegeu- 
there. There arc about 1 (>1,000 Indians there w ho, excepting a few thou- 
sands residing in Cape Colony, have no political franchise. In Natal 
their municipal franchise is threatened. In the Transvaal there is no 
franchise of any kind. In Natal they cannot acquire town lands land 
in townships and in the Transvaal they axe prohibited either as individuals 
or as companies from acquiring land. In the gold area they cannot occupy 
land. The manner in which traders' licenses arc granted and the law' rela- 
ting to them is administered , makes their lot still more nn bearable. Fast of 
all, the Union Government lias under contemplation legislation provid- 
ing for the compulsory segregation of Indians in urban areas by imposing 
certain restrictions on the ownership and occupation of land. AU these- 
facts T brought forward in my s] cech at the Conference and now here 
throughout his speech did General Smuts challenge any one of them. 
Throughout his speecli he treated the Indian question as if it was a ques- 
tion only relating to franchise, and yet he asserted that he did not think 
that his Indian fellow* subjects could complain of injustice and " that 
it was just the opposite.” Consider for a moment the manner in which 
he upoke. " People w{io have come there as coolies,” said General 
Smuts, ""people who have come there as members of d3pressed classes 
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heen .educated, and ^heir children and grand -children to-day are many 
of thejn men of great wealth.” One should have thought that if these 
mep. had acquired wealth and received education they were good enough 
to exercise some spit of political and municipal franchise. But General 
Smuts' position is that he cannot make a distinction between these men 
and the original inhabitants, and lie says: — ‘‘You have a majoiity of 
blacks in the Union, and if there is to he equal manhood suffxagc over the 
Union, the whites would he swamped by the blacks; you cannot make a 
distinction between Indians and Africans, you would be impelled by the 
inevitable logic to go the whole hog, and the result would he that not only 
would the whites he swamped in Natal hv the Indian* , but the whites 
w ould he sw amped by the blacks, and the w hole position for w liich we ha\ e 
striven for two hundred years or moie now would he given up. 
For white South AfiUa it is not a question of dignity but a question of 
existence and no Government could for a moment either tamper with 
this position or do an\ thing to meet the Indian point of view.” 

DOCTRINE OF WHITE SUPREMACY. 

This is t lie unqualified docti ine of white supremacy w it bin the British 
Jhnpire— a doctrine which to my mind cannot he accepted by those who 
owe allegbfnce to a common sovereign. In the first place General limits 
conveniently forgets that the w hites in Fouth Africa are as much foreigner 
as the Indians. In the next place the Indians there who according to his 
own admission have been educated and have acquired wealth, cannot 
justly be grouped together w ith the blacks until the latter have reached 
the same stage of civilisation. In the third place, c\en assuming that 
the predominantly largo number of Indians is a standing menace to the 
safety of the whites, that may he an argument for regulating the law of 
franchise, hut it can never by an argument for the permanent and whole- 
sale disenfranchisement of the Indians and in any case there can be no 
justification for those economic restraints which have been put upon 
Indians and which , apart from imposing indignity on them and on Irdia. 
strike at the very root of their prosperity as well as freedom. What I 
was most anxious about was that General Smuts should jean hands v itli 
the Government of India in exploring avenues for the solution of this 
difficult problem. I knew that he had dissented from the resolutions of 
1021 and I had little or no hope that I could persuade him to agree to thc$e 
resolutions now. But he would give nothing, consent to nothing # and 
hold out on hoj>cs. On the contrary, as I have shown above, ho showed 
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his concern not only in the whites of South Africa but also in those of 
Kenya and attacked the Government of India for their attitude towatds 
the Kenya decisions. He also refused to agree to the appointment of a 
diplomatic agent to be sent by the Government of India to look after |the 
Indian interests there and to act as an intermediary between it and the 
South African Government and to keep the Government of India well in- 
formed of the facts relating to Indians there. I am satisfied that from 
General Smuts and his Government we need not expe :t tbe smallest 
possible response to our demands and T believe that if he persists in the 
course which he had adopted the problem of Indians in South Africa will 
at no distant date become such a grave problem that it will be a source 
of the greatest weakness to the very idea of Imperial unity of which he 
professes to be an ardent exponent and apostle. It is bound to lead to a 
cleavage among the subjects of our common Sovereign on racial lines and 
however much we may regret it, it must be recognised that when that 
stage is reached it will be a most disturbing factor in Imperial unity, 
which will have to be reckoned with seriously by those who are unwilling 
at the present moment to recognise its evil potentialities. Here let me 
strongly repudiate one of the propositions urged by General Smuts, viz., 
“ We must not derive from the one British citizenship rights of franchise, 

a 

because that would be a profound mistake.” I regret that even the Duke 
of Devonshire fell a prey to this confusion when he sought to make a 
distinction between Imperial nationality and “ local citizenship.” 

If, however Imperial citizenship is not a mere shadow but consists 
of something substantial then I cannot see how it is possible to divide 
that citizenship into two grades, a higher and a lower. You may raise 
your franchise as high as you like, but I do maintain, and maintain very 
strongly, that notwithstanding any measure of internal autonomy that 
you may possess you cannot bar out any section of His Majesty’s 
subjects merely on rachl grounds. The question therefore, arise as to 
what is to be done with regard to South Africa. General Smuts will not 
have a diplomatic agent from the Government of India, he will not have 
a committee to investigate the facts and explore the avenues for a solu- 
tion, he will not remove the economic restraints imposed on our country- 
men, and I fear he will persist in his policy of segregation. If we had a 
fairly substantial population of white South Africans living or carrying 
o k u trade fn India I should not despair of a solution; But as matters stand, 
he qan pursue his even course in the name and on behalf of the whites 
there and refuse to be dictated to by any outside authority u on the ground 
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that South Africa is an independent self-governing unit of the Empire. 
India on the other hand is not a self-governing unit and its Government 
is still in the leading strings of the India Office and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, in recent years Natal has been making money out 
of its coal trade with India. 

| TARIFF AGAINST SOUTH AFRICAN COAL. 

I certainly think that the time has come when the Government of 
India should take courage in both its hands and failing to get any satis- 
faction out of General Smuts, as it is bound to fail, raise the tariff against 
South African coal, reduce railway freights for Indian coal, improve trans- 
port facilities, and give other encouragement to the local coal industry. 
Unless some such action is taken by the Government of India and unless 
it tells the authorities in England that out of respect for Indian feeling 
and also on considerations of self-respect it must be allowed to take this 
line, I think nothing that wo may do will produce any impression on the 
8outh African Government. I think the safety and prosperity of our 
brethren in South Africa and our own national dignity demand that wo 
should call upon the Government of India to take a strong line in dealing 
with South Africa, for I am convinced that if the Government of India 
feels that by representations or negotiations it can achieve any satisfac- 
tory results now or for a long time to come, such attempts are doomed to 
failure and their failure is bound to lead to a development of political 
feeling in this country which will be extremely embarrassing to it in regard 
to its internal administration. 

To sum up, my view is that so far as the Dominions other than 
South Africa and the Crown Colonies including Kenya are concerned we 
must give a patient trail to the scheme which has been adopted by the 
Imperial Cofcrence and do nothing in the meantime which may prejudice 
the course of negotiations with the Dominions or the Colonial Office in 
regard to Kenya. But so far as South Africa is concerned I am clear that 
there is need for strong action on the part of Government. I say the 
Government, for unless the duly constituted Government asserts itself 
in an unequivocal manner in a controversy with another Government the 
result of any action on our part may be far from satisfactory or substantial. 

INDIA AND IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

The position of India in relation to the # Imperial Conference is a 
peculiar one.* To quote the words of Mr. Duncan Hall. “ The recognB 
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tion of the rights of India to a place in the Imperial Conference is a, mark 
of her special position anti circumstances. No other portion of the 
Empire. ... can yet be said to have advanced sufficiently towards, self- 
government to have any just claim to recognition as a member of tlx? 
Conference." Tndialias got a vote as every Dominion has and speaking 
for myself, I must gladly acknowledge that- the Indian delegation was 
listened to with patience and courtesy. Indeed- the one thing noticeable 
throughout the proceedings of the Conference was the atmosphere of 
good will in which we worked. But when I say this l think I owe it to 
you to say also that the thought was not absent from my mind that if 
India were a self-governing Dominion it could speak with greater authority 
and greater pow* r. The Ministers of the Dominions speak with the con- 
sciousness that they have their Parliaments and tliicr countries behind 
them. Not- S(' in the ease of the non-official Indian representatives. The 
Indian representatives have no mandates from their Parliament and tlx,* 
Indian Government is not vet. an independent Government. Un- 
doubtedly to my mind India’s prestige in this Council of the 
Empire would be indefinitely greater if she eould deni w ith the rest of 
the Empire on terms of perfect equality, and it is for this reason that I 
feel that unless and until India tirst achieves solf-oovormner.t the posi- 
tion of her nationals overseas must ahvuys continue to be more or less 
unsatisfactory. We arc reminded every now' and then by our critics, 
friendly 7 and otherwise, that wo must wait and b»> in no hurry to press the 
claims of our country men in the Dominions and the (.Vow n Colonies until 
a more favourable change takes place in the opinion of the white settlers 
It seems to me that if India wore a self-governing country the necessity 
for addressing these injunctions to the white settlers would be equally 
strongly felt. As matters stand at present the underlying basis for 
advice of this kind is that Indians can at best expect an indulgence. I 
do not think that if India were a self-governing country within the Em- 
pire the wishes of her Government or her people could be ignored or a 
decision which was resented even by the Government of India could be 
given, as it was in July last when on the main questions the opinion of 
the white settlers prevailed. It therefore, seems to me that w hile on the 
one hand it is our duty to emphasise our claim regarding proper, just and 
equal treatment outside India, our duty is even more imperative that we 
should lay still greater stress upon the achievement of 'responsible Gov- 
ernment in India itself. This leads me on to the second part df my 
address.” 
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Mr. TL S. Kamat then mcvcd the third resolution regarding Indians 
Overseas as follows: — 

KENYA INDIANS. 

(1) This meeting of the All-India Liberals places on record its in* 
dignation and resentment' at the Kenya decision of July Last, which 
besides, being grossly unjust and invidious, violates the most solemn 
pledges of the crown and other constituted authorities, and its firm deter- 
mination, which is likewise the determination of the whole of India, never 
to accept any settlement which assigns to their countrymen in Crown 
Colonies, particularly Kenya, a status in any way inferior to that of any 
other class of His Majesty's subjects. This meeting trusts that the 
committee to he appointed by the Government of India in pursuance of 
the resolution of the last Imperial Conference will be able to secure for 
Indians in Ken} a a position in keeping with her recognised status as an 
equal partner in the British Commoirwealth besides safeguarding in an 
effective manner their economic interests. 

(2) This meeting further views with alarm the tendency of the pro- 
visions of the Kenya Immigration Bill, and requests the Government of 
India notwithstanding the unfavourable attitude of the Secretary of Slate 
for the Colonies, to press upon him the necessity in ordinary good faith 
of delaying the progress of the Bill through the Kenya Legislature until 
the c ommittec above mentioned should have had opp u'tuiiitics ot examin- 
ing the measure and discussing its provisions with the Colonial Office. 
This meeting is further of the opinion that the Government of India 
should without delay appoint a «trong and representative committee and 
send it to England at the earliest possible date to raise the question with 
regard to the Kenya Immigration Bill w ith the Colonial Office. 

RETALIATION AGAINST S. AFRICA. 

(3) In view of the facts that the political, civic and economic in- 
terests of Indians in South Africa have been for generations without 
adequate protection, that at the present moment their economic status 
is further threatened by the imposition of restraints which are humiliat- 
ing to # this country as well as injurious to their interests and that the posi- 
tion of Indians within the Union of South Africa excepting Cape Colony 
has dtiring many years been inconsistent w ith their status as subjects of a 
common {Sovereign and with the national dignity of India, this meeting 
of the All-Inciia Liberals strongly urges tbe Government of* India and 
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the Secretary of State to take effective retaliatory measures against the 
Government of that Dominion, whose representative refused even at 
the last Imperial Conference to explore any avenue for the redress of the 
grievances of Indians, great numbers of whom were born in that country 
and own it as theirs in particular, this meeting recommends the imposition 
on non-Indian South African Colonials of reciprocal restrictions and dis- 
abilities in respect of the franchise, both political and municipal, 
eligibility for the public service and the right to hold properties and 
trade, mining and navigation licenses. 

(4) This meeting strongly urges (i) amendment of the Racial 
Distinctions Removal Act so as to deprive non-Indian South African 
Colonials in India of the special privileges still accorded to them in cri- 
minal trials, and (ii) the imposition of a prohibitive import duty on 
South African coal, taking care at the same time by suitable measure to 
provide adequate facilities to Indian coal in the way of transport and other- 
vise. 


APPEAL FOR CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. Kamat said they had often heard from British historians and 
others that they in the East were full of cunning and diplomacy, but 
considering the various subterfuges which British statesmen had* employ- 
ed in tackling this Colonial problem it was they who deserved to be called 
cunning and diplomatic. He complimented Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on 
the great tact and skill with which he handled the Indian case at the 
Imperial Conference, and urged that pending the decision of the committee 
which was to be sent to the Dominions to investigate the Indian question 
the people of India should create an atmosphere of good will and co- 
operation. But if hereafter they found that their committee was treated 
with neglect, it was open to them to revert to measures of retaliation. 
He blamed the Colonial Office for the hothaste with which it was reported 
to be pushing through the Immigration Bill, and submitted that its conten- 
tion that it was necessary to restrict Indian immigration in the interest of 
the African artisans was quite baseless. He doubted whether any care- 
ful inquiry had been instituted before the Bill was introduced to ascertain 
whether there was really a competition between Indian and African 
mechanics. As to General Smuts’ declaration that it w&s impossible to, 
give franchise to Indians in South Africa, Mr. Kamat said they todk up 
that challenge and would concentrate all their retaliatory measures on 
that country in all possible ways. In order to do that he av erred it was 
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not only necessary to carry tie Government of India -with them, but it 
was also necessary for tbe Liberals to carry with them all the political 
parties in India. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan (Madras) seconded, and Mr. N. M. Joshi (Bombay) 
supported the resolution which w'as carried. 



CHAPTER V. 

FIJI. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SITUATION. 

In order to understand wliat is happening in Fiji to-day quite clearly 
it -will be necessary to relate briefly the order of* c\ents in that Colony 
< hiring the last 10 years, which led to the stoppage oi* all labour emigra- 
tion from India. Reference to some of these events will ho found m Miss 
Garnham’s Report, and they also explain the hardship of the Foil Tax 
this year. 

In 19X3^ Mr. Maids cil, of the Government of India Chil Service, and 
with liim MiCTJhgmafilal of the "United Provinces, were sent out to all tlio 
Crown Colonies to make enquiries concerning the condition of indentured 
labour from India. They summed up their whole Report by saying, that 
; * the advantages under the indenture system outweigh the disadvant- 
ages. ” Their only recommendation with regard to tiic moral problem, 
which was at the root of all the suicides and murders, was that 50_womou 
should be sent out with every 3 00 men, in>teud of 40, a grotesquely in- 
adequate proposal, as will be seen from Miss Garnliam’s own statement, 
which follows later. 

The Indian people were altogether dissatisfied with this Government 
Report, when it was published. Therefore Mr. W. W. Pearson and I 
were sent out together to Fiji, in the year 1915, by the Indian people 
themselves and on their behalf in ordeFTo" make a fi^sh enquiry. AYo 
were fortunate enough to return (in the spring of^ 1910) just in time to 
present our evidence before the Viceroy’s Council at Delhi before the 
Session closed. Our Report was given to all the Members of Council, 
and to the Viceroy, L oyd llardingo. Tic was able, on ilie evidence fur- 
nished, to- convince the Home Government and thus to accept on behalf 
of the Government of India a Bill abolishing indentured labour altogether. 
This was carried unanimously and passed into law under the name of 
JEiiclcJitux’e Act, 1910. 

BuFlaTer oh , i t ~vTi\ s " fern i i d , that a remark made in the Viceroy's 
speech, saying that a ‘ slight delay’ might be necessary, while adjustment 
of labour was made in Fiji, and other places, had been taken advantage 
of by tbe Colonial Office (with the connivance of the India Office), and 
a_ secr et agreement had been reached in writing, by which the * slight 
delay’ was interpreted as covering five more years’ recruiting in India 
for indentured labour, and therefore ten more years’ prolongation of the 
system. It was only by a mere accident, that I discovered the existence 
of this secret agreement. What happened was this. A high official in 
Fiji wrote to me saying, that the sugar planters in Fiji were all eongratu- 
] ati ng ther uselves jmji a viugjjai ned a five years’ respite. I was in Japan 
at the time, with the" Poet, Rabindranath Tagore. On Receipt of their 
letter, I came back to India and on the day of my arrival (October 2nd, 
1916) I wrote a letter to the Viceroy telling him of the outrageous wrong 
tTiafWau being done. This letter was formally acknowledged, and an eu- 
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quiry into the matter was promised. But the wiiolo subject, was lost sight of ; 
and when at last the (Jove nun cut was clinllengul in the public iwess, the 
jieople of India wore coldly and officially referred to the statement of 
Lord Hardin go, that a ‘slight delay ’ was necessary for readjustment of 
labour in the Colonies. At this, Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Besant, Lon- 
manya Tilak, Bandit Madan Mohan Malax ia, and many other loaners, 
took up the indenture question as ajrma. ^r^rrrtrmud- concern and the 
wliole country rang with indignant voTer^lTt This betrayaFTir India, 111 
refusing to close down altogetlier the indentured labour, after a solemn 
promise had been gixen. What perhaps had more olfoet than anything 
else was the representation made by the women of India on behalf of their 
sister abroad. Lady Tata, Mrs. Petit, Mrs. Saroiini Xaidu, Mrs. Nehru, and 
others went up lliemselxos to Delhi and wore receixed by the Viemn, 
who promised io do all that he could to bring the system to an end im- 
mediately. This event is referred to in Miss Florence (iarn hum’s Report. 
It was the chief argument, which 1 brought forward in Australia, when 
asking the women of ^ Luslralia to unite with the women of India in 
bringing to light the facts concerning indentured Indian 'labour in Fiji. 
It accounts, more than anything* else, for the women of Australia taking 
up the matter so earnestly and with such enthusiasm. 

The people of India again asked me to go out to Fiji after this crisis 
in order to obtain more thorough and detailed information about the 
working of the i i i denture syst cm. Tor there appeared every possibility 
that further attempts would be made to open recruiting in India again, 
in order to provide for the sugar plantations of Fiji. This time, I went 
out alone, and spent a great part of the year 1 917 in making the voyage 
there ancl in journeying to and fro on the mStrlfTaiid visiting the plantji-x 
tions. Some time was also spent, at the end of the year 1917 and at the 
beginning of 1918, in touring through Australia and explaining there the 
terrible .conditions of immorality on the sugar plantations in Fiji. 

Shortly after this visit to Australia and in consequence of it, Miss 
G graham , whom 1 had met in Australia, was chosen by the different 
womcTs organisations to go out and make an independent enquiry. This 
slic did during the year 1918,,, After the most searching examination, her 
judgment concerning the moral degradation, which had taken place under 
the indenture system, coincided with that of Mr. AV. AV. Pearson and my 
own. I should also mention, that the Rev. J. AV. Burton , AvIicTat a much 
earlier date had studied the problem as a missionary Tn t lie main Island, 
had come to the same conclusions and had published liis findings in a book 
called ‘Fiji of TQ-davA It was therefore proved beyond much doubt, 
for any reasonable person, that things were very bad indeed. Perhaps 
the most convincing proof of all, showing that there has been no exagge- 
ration of any material character in the charges that wrre brought forward 
with .regard to the im morality in the labou rers’ “lin es”,, is the fact that 
neither the planters nor the Colonial Sugar Refining Company have ever 
issued any serious and detailed report or statement in defence o£ the 
indentured system in Fiji; nor have they answered the main mor^l argu- 
ments brought forward by those who condemned it. 
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On my return from Fiji the second time, I met M r, Mon tagu, the 
Secretary of State for India, at Delhi. Ho asked me to prove lhy case. 
I showed him Fiji Council Paper No. 54, which had been signed by the 
Chief Medical Officer^ Dr. Lynch. If ray memory is correct, Dr. Lynch 
was allso a member of the Executive Council. This Council Paper, No, 
54, was laid on the table of the House in Fiji and passed unanimously. 
It was then circulated as a Government Paper and sent to the other Colo- 
nies. It contained the following sentence, which was officially used con- 
cerning the immorality practised in the “lines”: — “When one indentured 
jtndian woman,” — so the Report ran, — “has to * serve* three indentured 
ihen, as well as various outsiders, fixe result in the cases of gonorrhoea 
'and syphilis cannot be in question.” Mr. Montagu was horrified and 
said to me, “Do they publish things like that in Government papers in 
Fiji?” I gave him the document, and he studied it. He then said to 
me, “That’s quite enough! 1 don’t want to see anything more! Tell 
mo what you want done.” 

It was during the same year, 1918, that Miss Florence Garni) am went 
out to Fiji. She, naturally,’ could obtain from the Indian women much 
more information than I could about the misery of their lives. If any- 
thing, her Report is more strongly -worded than my own. 

After all this, a long and weary struggle had }et to take place before 
the final cancelling of the last period of indenture, among those who had 
been "Brought out as late as 1916. Then, at the close of the year 1919, 
this welcome event happened. The New Year of 1920 began in Fiji with 
complete freedom for every single Indian labourer in the Island. There 
was everywhere very great rejoicing and extravagant hopes of ah imme- 
diate large increase in wages. This led \cr y soon to a strike for a higher 
daily wage. A Government enquiry was instituted, to find out what was 
a living wage in Fiji, with food prices as high as they then were. The 
Commission’s Report was inconclusive, but a statement by Mr. S. S. 

1 Chowla, a Government interpreter, who had made a special study of tlie 
subject, placed the minimum living wage as high as 4 shillings a day'. 
Other estimates brought it as low as 2 shillings and six pence. Tin* 
peacefulness of the strike was marred by police provocations, which led 
in turn to rioting. There followed very severe military r repression. Gun- 
boats were summoned from New Zealand. Altogether, there appears to 
have been panic among the Europeans. Mr. M. Manilal and his wife 
(were deported, and later on were subjected to continual petty persecu- 
tions. The strike ended in failure. 

i In tho following year, a new strike began under the leadership of a 
Sadhu, named Bashist Muni. This strike was remarkably well organised 
and continued for about 5 months, without any violence at all. Tn the 
end, after terrible privations, the Indian labourers had to come back to 
work at a wage ’which was much less than they had demanded. 

Though, in outward appearance, both these strikes for higher wag os 
had failed, yet they represented a discipline of the Indian community 
and a hardening of powers of resistance. Duirng the yerrs 1920 and 
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3921, a very large number of Indians returned to Tndia, and some thousands 
in all (including ex-indentured labourers from British Guiana ami Trini- 
dad) were landed at the Calcutta docks. These, for the most part, be- 
came absorbed in the up-country villages, from which they had emigrated. 
But a residuum, of between twenty -five and thirty per cent., drifted back 
to Calcutta and lived in great misery and destitution'll) the slums of 
Matiabuf]. Here, the Emigrants’ Friendly Society, under the devoted 
career Mr. F. E. dames and many others as helpers, and the Mar wan 
Association, with Mr. Barman as its chief worker, spent, laborious days 
in trying to rescue them from their wretchedness. The experience 
gained during those two years proved up to the hilt the unwisdom of 
uniting those who had gone out to these Colonies to return, with the 
expectation of getting employment in India. 

The middle of the year 1922 witnessed at last a sudden 'depression in 
the suuar trade, after all the previous years of swollen profits. "At the 
beginning of the year 1922, the Hon. Mr. M. Hedstrom had said, in the 
Fiji Legislative council, “During the past two years we have passed 
through a period of feverish prosperity.” He might have spoken, as far 
as the sugar trade was concerned, of at least eight instead of two years. 
For. since the beginning of the War, in 1911, the whole output of sugar 
had been taken over by the Australian and New Zealand Governments, 
and an exceedingly liberal sugar bounty had been given. 

When I was in Fiji, in 1917, I addressed a small group of planters — 
pftssibly 30 i# in number, — and asked them, if they had made as much a.s 
,e 100,000 extra war 'profits, since the war started. They at once answered: 
‘Yes’. (Afterwards l found that 1 could have put my figure very much 
higher; but I guessed at a safe number). Then I said to them: ‘‘Have , 
you, gentlemen, passed on a single farthing of those extra war profits to 
the indentured labourers?” They answered: ”No. ” — One of these plant- 
ers had paid off the whole cost of his estate out of his own net profits fo>* 
a single year. This was not altogether exceptional during these years of 
the war and for two or three years after. 

IV hat the actual increased earnings of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company rose to, during those years, no one was able to discover. The 
C. S. li. (as it is always called in Fiji) has a thousand ways of concealing 
its, actual gains; but they must have been enormous. This company is 
very nearly a monopoly in Fiji. There are only two small companies 
besides. The 0. S’. R.^owns all the Railways, telephones etc., and a very 
large part of the most fertile soil belongs to it in addition. Fiji lias been 
a veritable 'gold mine’. The 'Sydney Bulletin’ in its financial columns v 
published early in 1919 a business statement" about this huge Australian 
concern, Uie C. S. R. Co., which reads as follows: — 

. • 

f 'Thc net profits shown in the table printed elsewhere are the figures* 
shown by the C. S. R. Co.’s Directors. Whether they represent the tiyie 
net profits, the ' Sydney Bulletin’ docs not know,* nor does anybody ex- 
cept the very fe\^ inside. In past balance sheets the Directors certainly 
did not disclose alii the profits made; for instance, in the year 1910 they 

36 
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admitted that for fifteen years they had been purchasing property in Fiji 
out of profits. The result is shown in the table. -In 1916 no less than 
£ 3,250,000 were written up and bonus shares issued in a new Company, 
called the Maoriland and Fiji Company. A Directorate ^hich can state 
34/million pounds out of its sleeve in this way cannot except its figures to 
tie taken too seriously. It is a notable feature in the C. S. It. Co., that no 
matter what new troubles confront the Directorate its disclosed profits are 
vnot affected to any extent. Working back over the past ten years gives 
an amazing record for this mammoth concern. Since 1907, no new capital 
has been got in. But in that year, besides the issue of fifteen thousand 
£20 shares, for which only £15 was paid, £750,000 accumulated xnofits 
were capitalised. That brought the paid up capital to £2,500,000. The 
paid up capital oC the parent Company alone is now £3,250,000; and every 
penny of that % million is capitalised profit. Hero is a short history cf 


what has happened since 1908 : 

£ 

Dividends paid 3,681,875 

Profits capitalised 750,000 

Assets written up and bonus shares issued 

in Maoriland and Fiji Co 3,250,000 

Added to visible reserves 463,479 


£8,145,354 

(This was not, however, the end of the story. During tin years 1919 
and 1920, and part of 1921, the great sugar boom continued, and almost 
fabulous profits were made. Yet in spite of these, the bitter labour 
^struggle went on with practically no concessions to the labourers or. the 
part of this monopolist Sugar Company. This was entirely in keeping 
' with their former policy. For when, in the year 1917, I pointed out to the 
Company’s Chief Inspector, Mr. Dixon, that it was altogether iniquitous 
to keep the indentured labourers’ wages down to one shilling a day, 
when the food prices had increased by over 100‘ per cent, and the 
extra war profits on sugar were so enormous, I could not get him to agree 
even, to a 25 per cent, rise of the daily wage, so that it might reach one 
shilling and three pence (equivalent in India to about 5 annas). It was 
pointed out to him, that one Ta mil la bourer had committed suicide, because 
he could not bear to see his^ wifiFand young children starving. J went 
over all these things with Mr. Dixon, but the C. S. R. Co. Head-quarters in 
Sydney steadily refused to raise the labourers’ wages, until they were 
✓practically compelled by the Fiji Government to do so. This grudging 
policy has characterised the C. S. R. Co. all along with respect to the Indian 
wages. More than any other cause it has led to the intense discontent 
find bitterness of recent years. It would seem as though this monopolist 
Company were determined to beat down the Indian labourer Jbelow the 
margin pf subsistence. Recently it has reduced the daily wage to one 
shillin g and six pence. At the same time, I have often brought to the 
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notice of the Indian public certain schemes of Indian land settlement on 
the Company's estates, which are in strange contrast to their illiberal policy 
of wages. 

Though the Indian labourers have been all free ever since January, 
1920, yet the evils of the old indenture system arc still clinging on, even 
to-day. Above ail, the earlier enforced immorality has by no means been 
overcome. The crowning bitterness and hardship has been experienced 
this year, when a Poll Tax, of one pound sterling for each adult, lias been 
imposed. Over 90 per' cent of this will have to he paid by the Indian 
community alone, which has been already impoverished by two strikes and 
also by the refusal on the part of the Colonial Sugar Company to give a 
living wage to their Indian employees. So serious has been the situation, 
that the nominated Indian Member of Council, the Hon. Badre Mahara.i, 
who had hitherto been a nominee of Government, has now resigned 
his seat on the Council after protesting against the iniquity of the new 
Tax. 


This short narrative will he sufficient to make the background clear 
for the two papers which follow. An extract from one of the many 
letters, which are continually reaching me from Fiji, may here be giv n. 

It will show most vividly the scene, with which the future pages have \o 
deal. A Brahmin woman, bom in Fiji, writes to me in Hindi as follows: — 

“My father and husband went to India on account of insufferable 
cfifficulties in Fiji. But they found it impossible to live in India because 
of the social ban. Hence the whole party had to return to Fiji. But 
unfortunately my husband was left, because there was not sufficient money 
to pay his passage. At present, the life in Fiji itself is extremely diffi- 
cult and miserable. Thousands of labourers have been thrown out em- 
ployment. The fields, which you saw full of sugar-cane and vegetables, 
are now lying idle. The houses you used to visit are desyted. The land, 
about which you gave a vivid description in your report, now picsents a 
dismal picture to the visitors' gaze. We expected much from die Com- [ 
mission, which came to Fiji; but we have heard nothing about it. T am 
sufrotrnded by "a hundred difficulties, but the culminating one is that I have 
lost my husband. There can be no greater sorrow, as you know, to a 
Hindu wife than that! I cannot give full expression to my feelings, but 
you can well imagine them. Confiding in your kindness and benevolence 
of heart, I earnestly request you to help me." 

This is the translation of one out of the numberless letters, which 
come to me from these poor and distressed people. The misery that has 
been caused by the old indentured system ; the homes that have been broken 
up; the lives that have been finally ruined; the humiliations that have beca 
received; the stains on Indian honour and Indian virtue that have Jycn 
made — God alone, in His infinite mercy and compassion, can heal «nd re- 
deem them all ! f 
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A word must bo said concerning the Australian AVoniqn ’s Assoc ; at bins 
who sent out Miss Florence Garnham to represent thorn in Fiji. Altogether 
4jj c 1 i if c reJU t Associations, in Australia, Tasmania and Now Zealand, joinod 
t o<»‘(;t her in this work on behalf of humanity. Before I left Australia, 
early in 11)18, 1 had \ isitocl o \on province from AYost Australia, in Dio far 
Went, across tlio great Australian Desert, to Queensland in the North Fast. 
I had boon very groat Iv impressed with tin* spirit ot sympathv which i 
found everywhere among the Australian women, and my trust was iiot, 
unfounded. After I had lett, the work went on even more earnestly than 
w hen I was present. It should be mentioned, also, that these Australian 
AY omen’s Assoeiations wore insl rumen tail in getting a first rate Lady Doe- 
ytor, Dr. M. Stalev, to go o\er to Fiji for (lie special purpose oi helping, 
in their sicknesses, the Indian women. Unfortunately, the Fiji Govern- 
ment, in their retrenchment scheme, have now cancelled her oppoimmenr 
and she lias boon obliged to retire. One day, quite recently, while 1 was 
in London, an Australian lady from Sydney sought me out and found me 
after much difficulty. She told mo that she was doing all she could to 
g ot Dr. Staley's appointment rc-sanctioiu <1, and wo talked out tin* whole 
subject. In all the miserable welter of racialism, which this desciiption 
of conditions in Fiji disclose*, this touch of true humanity on the part of 
the Australian women will he remembered with thankfulness hi India. 

C. F. AM MG \VG. 

Any ust, 1928. 


SFtTloN L 

MISS FLORENCE GARNHAM’ S REPORT, 1918. 

For many years the leaders of Indian public opinion ha'*'* been op- 
posed to tilt' indentured system, since to their minds so many evil features 
were involved. It may appeal 1 stiange that, although the Indian people were 
averse to the indentured labour system, it was allowed to continue for *o 
many years. It must be remembered, however, that it is only sine * 1908 
that Indians have boon represented by their own people on the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. The Indian indentured labour system was instituted 
long before this, and was therefore approved by a council consistin'; of 
Furopeans only. It has never been approved by the Indian members of 
the Viceroy's Council appointed since 1908. 

The following* extract from a despatch written in 1915, signed by 
Lord I larding©, then Viceroy of India, to the Secretary of State for India, 
will show how groat was the opposition to the system among’ leading 
Indian people » 

“ . . .* Whatever may be the extent of the economic advantage 
arising from the emigration of indentured labour, the political aspect of 
III© question is such that no one, who has at heart the interest ol* British 
rule in India, can afford to neglect it. It is one of the most prominent 
subjects hi Indian political life to-day; and its discussion arouses more 
bitterness, perhaps, than that of any other outstanding question. For 
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Indian politicians, moderate and extreme alike, consider that the exis- 
tence of this system, which they do not hesitate to call by the name of 
slavery, brands their whole race in the eves of t Ik* British Uolonial Em- 
pire with the st igma of he lot rv. How, they a.-T, will a European colonial 
ever admit us into Ihe fellowship of citizens ot the Empire, when he 
knows that men of our country and colour can he purchased for live years 
for five shillings .a week? Tt is iirmly believed a Ho m this country, and 
it would appear, not without grave reason, that the women emigrants aie 
too often living a, life of immorality in which their persons are, hv reason 
of pecuniary temptation or official pressme, at the fiee disposal of their 
l'ellow recruits, and oven of the su bordi nate managing* staff*. The loeiings 
which these beliefs engender are strong."*, . 


(St r ('ftn)icil' < Hr ft r. Vo. .76’, L< !f. ( 'on n< il F >j /, MMO) 

The r<*])ort issued after the visit of Messrs. (\ E. Andrews and W.W. 
Pearson to Ei.ji in 1915 made a ureal impression on t1u k Indian people. 
On March 20th 1910, the Viceroy announced that the indenture system 
would be brought to an end, as soon as possible, in (‘very colony where it 
was still in force. In January, 1017, however, news reached India that 
the Home Government contemplated a delay oi h\o years, during which 
lime recruiting might slill be carried on! It was then that, for the first 
time on record, lending wo men fro m every province in India wont in a 
deputation to the Viceroy, and asked that the indenture system should be 
abolished without delay. The effect of this action on the pari of the 
wtfhion of Injiia was immediate. The Viceroy announced that all further 
recruiting for indenture should lie stopped at once. This decision was 
soon afterwards continued, and thus the indentured labour system was 
abolished* 


Indian population 
in various colonixs in 
1013, and suicide rate 
per million in each 
colony. 


The following is a comparative table, showing I he 
number of Indians in the various colonies in MM3, 
together with the* average suicide rate per million 
for the. ten years ending MM2:-- 


Suicide Kate per 
million 

Oolnoy. indent. I'n indent. Indent. Unindent. 


Trinidad 

. . 12,7-17 

1 S,.i0(i 

406 

134 

British Guiana 

.. 9,1 H 

57 ,6.!6 

300 

52 

Jamaica 

. . 4,047 

— 

390 

— 

Fiji 

. . 15,901 

55,644 

926 

M7 


Bo-produced from Messrs. MVNVbJi and Chamman Lai’s report. • 

(The average suicide rate in the United Provinces, from which district 
in India the vast majority of immigrants are recruited, is only 63 per 
million.) 9 
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Now this extraordinarily high suicide rate has very close connection 
with the sex disproportion, as is shown by the following table: — 


Percentage* 

Colony. Adult Males. Adult Fomales. of 

Females. 

Trinidad 31,089 17,109 35 

British Guiana 53 083 34,799 39.6 

Jamaica 7,137 4,775 II 

Fiji 20.002 8,785 30.4 


Note. — Figures c ompiled from 1911 Census reports of various colonios. 

The proportion of females i3 probably higher now (1918). 

A comparison of the above tables show’s that the suicide rate is 
found to be at its w r orst in the colonies with the largest population basis 
of indentured labour, and also that Fiji, wiicre the sex proportion is most 
abnormal, has also the highest suicide rate. 


Reason.? for special 
enquiry in Fiji. 


T have often been asked why, since other colonies 
are also using this form of labour, special attention 
has been directed to conditions in Fiji. 


The above figures show that evils exist in other colonics, and it will be 
w ell to keep this in mind, but they also show that the suicide rate is greatest 
by far in Fiji— a significant enough fact to warrant a special enquiry: es- 
pecially as an excessive number of violent crimes are also reported in the 
same colony. In fairness to Fiji it must also be said that various impor- 
tant amendments have, from time to time, within recent years, been, made 
in the immigration ordinance, perhaps the most beneficial to the Indian 
being the abolition in 1912 of the penal clause for labour offences, and the 
reduction in the daily task. But such action on the part of the Govern- 
ment really only provided palliatives, and could but have the effect of 
bolstering up an evil system. The main causes wdiich led to the large 
number of suicides and crimes remained untouched. 


The moral and social evils which this condition of affairs indicated, 
lay in the following causes: — 

1. The disproportion of the sexes — the evils 
Causes of moral and arising from this disproportion are intensified when 
social evils. a large number of men and women are forced to live 

in a crowded area. 

2. Lack of privacy in the coolie “lines, 1 * and the consequent im- 
possibility of developing a pure home life. 

3. (a) Break of environment: — “Indian village life is a very com- 
plex whole. The villages are generally ignorant, of conditions outside* 
their own villages, and much more so of those in foreign countries. 
When this communal village life is broken up by the villager being carried 
to a strange and distant land, and its age-long social restraints and reli- 
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gious sanctions arc removed, then in the bulk of cases demoralisation 
must set in, as has actually been admitted to be the case.” 

(b) Absence of leadership, following on break with old communal 

life. 

4. Loss of self-respect arising from lack of liberty and from degra- 
dation of life in coolie lines. 

The loss of self-respect involved in the indenture system has some- 
times been questioned, but from the attitude of free and indentured people 
with whom I have spoken on the matter, there is no doubt in my mind 
os to the existence of this feeling. Free men and women felt insulted 
if they were thought to be indentured people, and the indentured people 
expressed their feeling of shame and humiliation at being in such a position. 

_ _ . Mv own feeling about the Mines* is that they 

Jwils of Lino 3 , ‘ • , 7 , n • -« . J 

are entirely unsuitable for married people. 

There can be no real home life where it is impossible to ensure pri- 
vacy, and anything approaching privacy is quite impossible in the ‘ lines. * 

When it is remembered that there are roughly three times as many 
men as women living in the Mines,’ the danger of this method of housing 
will be more fully realised. It is true that some planters arrange for 
single men to live in a row of lines separate from the married people, or 
at one end of a row of dwellings while the married folk live at the other, 
though evep this is not always insisted upon, and the married quarters 
are by no means barred to men. I had evidence from various sources 
during my stay on the island that life in the Mines’ is unspeakably 
corrupt. f 

Indians speak of the Mines’ at the mill- centres as “prostitution 
houses,” and many men whose period of indenture had expired told mo 
how glad they were to be away from the Mines,’ and to settle in places 
where their wives were protected. It was quite impossible, they said, for a 
woman to preserve her chastity in the coolie Mines.* 

This utter abandonment of morals is unfortunately not confined to 
the adult section of the community. I have heard 
Childhood contami- little children speak of things which showed an 
nation. appalling knowledge of vice of the worst kind. 

Children over three years of age, whose mothers 

arc working on plantations, are quite uneared for as a rule, while the 
parents are at work. This neglect of childhood is one of the gravest fea- 
tures oi^ life in the Mines.* It is scarcely to be wondered, in the circums- 
tances, that Australian w T omen in charge of the Methodist Mission Or- 
phanage find that tiny children brought to them show a knowledge of evil 
that is exceedingly difficult to counteract. 
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Unfortunately it is not only indentured people who live in the ‘linos.’ 

On some estates 1 found more free than indentured 
TT . , , . , ]>eople occupying these quarters — not because they 

, . . . . 1 are content or satisfied with the ‘lines/ though 

living m lines. . . . . , , „ ’ b 

certain advantages are provided, e.g. — free quarters, 

a good wafer supply, and satisfactory sanitary 
arrangements; but because as a rule the only alternatixe would be for a 
man to lease a piece of land as near the estate as possible, and either 
build a house for himself, or pay a Fijian to build it for him. 1 found 
uFo that some men were willing to stay in the Mines’ in order to be near 
women who were the wives of other men. tKomctiincs I even found that 
husbands consented, for certain monetary considerations, to allow their 
wives to be shared by other men for a certain period. The degradation and 
unhappiness of such a life may bo better imagined than described. 

One may well pause to consider what sort of childhood is possible 
whore the motherhood is no utterly depraved. 


The majority of the planters with whom I discussed the housing 
question, agreed that the present system is most unsatisfactory, and some 
have erected reed huts on their esates for some of their employees. The 
main difficulty seems to lie in the fact that the buildings are in most 
cases the property of the sugar company, and are only rented as part of 
the estate by the planter; so that the planter does not feel responsible, but 
considers it the duty of the company to erect suitable houses. 


The Colonial Sugar "Refining Company have two schemes on foot for 
housing the people directly employed by them ^ 
Improvements ini - their mill centres. At Ba, separate wooden houses, 
tinted. each consisting of a living room, with a vcrandall 

back and front, and a kitchen, are being erected for 
married men employed in the mill; and at Lautoka, quarter-acre plots 
have been let to 'Indian employees at a nominal rental, and on these plots 
they erect tftrir own reed lints. I visited some of these homes, and found 
the people on the whole happy and contented. Many expressed their satis- 
faction with the now arrangements, and said how glad they were to be 
right away from the sordidness of the coolie lines. 

The Colonial Sugar it dining Company has also instituted a scheme 
for the settlement, on ready made farms of Indians serving the last 
year under indenture, and for their occupation when their indentures 
have expired. The Company has set apart large areas lor this pur- 
pose, and men in their fourth or fifth year take up these holdings. While 
they remain under indenture, they continue to live in the Mines’ and are 
subject to the immigration laws; but they soon free themselves and their 
wives, settle on the outskirts of the plantation, and devote their energies 
to the hand-cultivation of their plots. 


When the period of indenture is finished, and Indians become “free,” 
they are encouraged to settle on the land. They 
are not entitled to a free passage to India until they 
have lived ten years in the colony, and so there 
is no alternative but to find some employment dur- 
ing the live years after indenture. Some are retained 


Condition of people 
ir free settlements. 
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■on the pi mil at ions, but tho majority rent or lease land on which they 
sol tin with t lie'll* families. Numbers ol’ men and women li\ inu* on the 
free settlements expressed to mo their relief at being riiilil nwa\ from 
the surroundings of llu* 4 line's, " ’ with all tin* o\il assooiafions ol tho fi\o 
years undor indenture. 

For sex oral xoars'bi < lovoriimont Land Settlement .-cliomo lor Indians ' 
lias lx (m in oporalion — the (Jo\ eminent acquiring 
Land Settlement him! from registered proprief ors and from natixu 
schemes. owners, and leasin'*' it to Indians whoso period of 

indenture has expired. Recent 1\ tho Pobmial 
Sugar liolining’ Fompany lias offered to lend sums up io e l(iu,ii:m at t 
per eent. to the <!o\ eminent in ord* r to extend this Indian land -ottlo- 
m^nt seliome. 

Hy far the greatest number of free Indians are employed in agricul- 
ture. hi some dist riels rieo is grown fairly extensively, and in others 
maize, lentils, and tohnero. A large number of Indians ^row sugai cane, 
either on ihoir own laud, or on land leased from the \arious sugar 
eompanies. 


Manx of these free Indians are \erx prosperous. I found a far 
greater degree of general prosperity on tho northern and western sides 
of the. island than on tho south, when tho climate is not m> good, and t lie; 
Indian people on the whole are poor. 


It will bo easily understood that immorality is not loll behind in the 
“lilies, ” but extends also lo tin* un indentured 
Immorality extends l M, °1>h\ Polyandry is not uneommon. and l rnffleking 
bevond tlie line* * n is appallingly Iroquonf. There is no 

doubt that the unnatural sex ratio lies at the root of 
miieli of the evil, ruder normal eireumstanees it is 
likely that this eondition will be eli allied b\ natural pfbeesM's within 
thirty years or mi, but in the meantime there is danger of the moral evil 
becoming so acute that it may persist lone- after the proport ion him become 
equalised. 


It therefore ^oems absolutely ncccssarx that some action should be 
taken to remedy t I k* evil by other means. The 
sooner the equalising process takes place, the 
Xeed foi wnicdx . |, ( »(ter lor all concerned, and so 1 wouhl urge that 

exory possible ste]) })e taken to further this end. 
3t would be criminal to leave things to right thomschos if some moans 
could be found to expedite the process. This can be accomplished 
either by encouraging single men to leave the colony, or by the introduc- 
tion of more xvomen. 


It lias been suggested that Indian widows might be encouraged to go 
* ^ to Fiji to re-marry. I do not think ••the suggestion 

{Suggestions for a practical one. Popular opinion in India js abso- 
remedy. lately opposed to widow re-nia mage, and the 

senliment is strongest among illiterate people. 
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It is extremely unlikely that they would be at all willing to allow the 
widows in their communities to go to Fiji for such a purpose; and 
tho widows would probably consider they were degrading themselves by 
marrying again, and so at the very outset their own self-respect would 
be lost. 

The introduction of shiploads of women to other colonies has rarely 
proved satisfactory. 

It should be possible to arrange for single men to go to India to find 
wives, and for parents to return to find wives for their sons. There are 
obstacles even to this plan. It is possible that respectable people in 
India will not be anxious to allow their daughters to many men from 
Fiji, for in most cases these men have lost caste, and, apart from this, 
stories of Indian life in Fiji are current in Indian villages — stories that 
would make parents hesitate to allow their children to become members 
of the Indian population in Fiji. However, it would be worth while 
crying to discover in India itself how far these difficulties could be over- 
come. 


Expense involved. 


The main difficulty fo this plan from the Fijian 
Government’s point of view is that of expense. 


It is calculated that free passages for five thousand men to India, 
together with return passages for the same men with their wives would 
cost about a quarter of a million pounds. But the evils arising from the 
disproportion of the sexes are so great, and the danger to the colony so 
serious, that any cost involved in finding remedy would be warranted. 

* 

It is important to note that under the indenture system, labour 
units, not families, were recruited. In some cases married couples were 
introduced, but only because botli were labour units. Thus only 
women who were willing to work in the fields were recruited. To bring 
out married couples simply because they were married was not in the 
scheme at all; it would have meant greater expenditure in introducing 
the people into the colony — and so apparently the cheaper method was 
followed. It is just here that the greatest mistake was made, for clearly 
the introduction of families would have obviated much of the evil in 
Fiji to-day. Moral interests were evidently sacrificed to money, and 
the fact that the prosperity of a colony depends largely on the moral and 
social welfare ot the people seems to have been disregarded. 

I was told in Fiji that the coilony could never meet the expenditure 
involved in thus bringing out more women, and was asked how the finan- 
cial outlay could be met. Since the sugar companies and planters have 
benefited from the immigration of Indians on a cheap scale, it appears 
just that they should pay at least a part of the cost, but it is difficult to 
see how it could be recovered from them. Those responsible for the 
introduction of the system should also take their share, and it may be ' 
possible to work out a scheme by which the Imperial and Indian Govern- 
ments could assist financially. 
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One fact that needs to be emphasised in order to give a true picture 
of the hopelessness of the present condition of the 
General hopoless- P eo P le > is that a very high percentage of men and 

ness of Indian outlook. women have left wives or husbands all<1 childrctl iu 
India. As everyone knows, most Indian people 

are married while quite young, and there are prac- 
tically no bachelors or spinsters in the country except in Cliristian and 
‘ ‘ reformed ’ 1 Hindu communities. 

I found that very few women had come out with their husbands. 
They had been induced by various means to leave their homes — and men 
had for the most part come without their wives. A big tragedy lies behind 
fjiis fact. 

Some men and women, although already married, form other alli- 
ances soon after arrival in Fiji. This is one of the reasons why many 
men cannot return to their own country. It would mean in most cases 
that they would be forced to desert wives and children in Fiji in order 
to return. 

It is very evident that a great deal of fraud and deception was 
practised bv recruiters in including Indian men and 
women to leave their homes in this way. The 
Tgnoraneo of condi- people themselves told me how they had been 
tions in Fiji, on part persuaded to come away, and how litile they knew 
of Indian Immigrants of the distance of Fiji from India, and of the con- 
ditions obtaining in the colony. How should they, 
who only know their own little district, be expected 
to understand how far they would be taken from their own homes, 
of the impossibility of return, of the complete change in the mode of 
life entailed, of the increased cost of living, which would swallow up 
all the extra wages they thought they would bo able to earn? Many 
expressed to me their feeling of utter hopelessness. They said that 
their honour had been snatched from them, and that since that had 
gone, nothing else mattered. 

European people seemed to be under the impression that the Indian 

immigrant had but brought an immoral mode of 

, e -r. life with him into the colony. As a matter of fact, 

Ignorance of havo- ^ ^ Hfp q£ ^ vU1 lo in lho United 

peuns of Indian life p rovinccS) t]lc distr ict from which most of the 

an< custom. Indian people were recruited, is so safeguarded as 

to warrant the statement that they are more free 

from social evils than any other people in the world. 

Morality safeguarded by a sheltered life fails completely when a 
people so nurtured are removed from tlieir environment^ and social rest- 
raints have been taken away. In tlieir new environment such a people 
Jose their innocence, and with it their self-respect. This has pro fed to 
be the case in Fiji. 
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To the Indian, marriage lias little civil significance. Its religious 
significance is everything. In India itself carly- 
marriage is .1 lie rule, and caste yule and other 
Indian Marriage. social factors are considered in regulating it. For 
this reason, all marriages according to Indian 
custom arc considered legally valid. 

In Fiji, however, at present, Indian custom marriages are not valid 
in the eyes of the law. A civil declaration is considered necessary, and 
the religious significance of marriage is ignored by the Government. The 
result has been that the* majority of the marriages have not been per- 
formed according to Government regulations, and the law does not up- 
hold such irregular marriages. This has led to a loosening of the 
marriage tie, with attendant evils. One of the greatest evils at present 
is the trafficking in young girls. Parents will sell a daughter to one 
man, and then, finding that another man is willing to pay more, take 
her from the first, on the ground that no ei\il declaration lias been 
made, and give her to the second. I had several instances of this 
brought to my notice, during my stay in Fiji. Public opinion m such 
a strong force in India as to prevent such a tiling taking place there. 

A new marriage Ordinance has been prepared, but as it stands at 
.present it seems scarcely to meet tin* need with regard to Indians. I’n- 
iortunatelv, very few Government officials have an intimate knowledge 
of Indian life and custom, which knowledge* is essential in compiling 
such an ordinance. Owing to the special needs and conditions obtaining 
in Fiji, an ordinance of this kind can onh be drawn up by those hexing 
a knowledge both of India and Fiji. In the new ordinance*, provision 
is made for the registration of Indian marriage officers and priests, but 
since no penalty is imposed upon unregistered men who perform marriage 
ceremonies, the old evils are likely t e> continue. Vet to impose* a penalty 
would be to interfere with the religious beliefs of the people. Some 
means should be found of making all Indian custom marriages valid. 

One of the great needs of the Indian community in Fiji to-day is 
that of leadership. The indenture system 
J aok of T e ldership destroyed communal life and left social chaos. 

It ignored the fact that the Indian people live 
under an exceedingly complex social system, and 
it broke down an age-long organization and gave nothing in its place. 
It may be argued that this big defect will be remedied in course, of 
time, but at present the colony is sadly lacking in Indian men com- 
petent to lead. All the influences of a sane, healthy public opinion are 
missing; but public opinion depends largely upon leaders. These may 
be obtained in two ways — by a suitable system of education, and by the 
introduction of good men as teachers, doctors, etc., from India, who 
would command the respect of their fellow-countrymen in Fiji. I am 
certain that the building up of a definite system will do much to 
purify social life.. 

Some of the Distinct Commissioners in Fiji are doing everything in 
their “power to help in the development of communal life. In one dis- 
trict the magistrate told inc he sometimes referred matters brought to 
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Litii for settlement hack to a small tc paucluiyal , ’ ’ or Indian District 
Council, especially in cases of marriage or land disputes. Sometimes 
the result was satis fact on, but there was danger at tin* present stage in 
the fact that there are only very few men able to assert authority, and 
there wn> a bit;’ temptation to these lew 1o control affairs j'ov their own 
ends. 

The District Commissioners in Fiji on the whole are doing admi- 
rable work, seeking to understand the Indian people a* well as the 
Fijian*. It was satisfactory to find that some of the magistrates had 
learnt Hindustani and could conduct cases in the police courts almost 
■without the aid of an inteipretor. In view of the fact that the large 
majority of court cases au* Indian, it would be well il all {magistrates 
in radian centres were expected to acquire a knowledge of at least one 
Indian language. At present, some of the magistrates know little 
Hindustani and loss of Indian life. Under such circumstances tin* 
administration of justice must be exceedingly difficult, if not at times 
impossible. It would bo a great advantage if ofiieials who have to deal 
with Indian problems in the eoloin could be given au opportunity of 
going to India in order to stud\ conditions there. 

Planters in Fiji are greatly concerned at the 

Tho In hour Question sllor,i !" < ‘ <»', ' lilt,oul '> i' 1 " 1 >"<»■>' <'Onsi<lor that, tins 
abolition of the indenture system spells ruin to 
tin 4 Kuropean planter. 

Tn oyder to understand the* present position, it is necessary to gi\e 
certain data. 


Tlie present population of Fiji consists of roughly. 
Population of Fiji. HS,000 Fi jians, 01, (WO Indians, and .10,000 Euro- 
peans and others. 

Fijians, as a rule, do not work on plantations for various reasons 
which it is not nece**ar\ to state here. 

The Indian population consists mainly of people who were brought 
out under the indenture system. The term of in- 
denture was live years, and after that time the 
m lan occupations. j lu p. ni Avas f r00 { () o* G when; he pleased. At the 

end of another five years he was entitled to a free 
passage to India. The majority did not return, hut made a permanent 
home in Fiji. With fresh supplies of cheap labour constantly available, 
neither the sugar companies nor the planters were anxious to retain the 
services of men whose period of service had expired, except m special 
eases. The Indians were equally anxious to leave the plantations as a 
rule, and to settle on land of their own. Some took up areas suitable 
• for the eulthatwm of sugarcane, but the majority settled away from 
the cqne-areas, in districts where they could grow marketable produce, 
such as rice, maize, lentiles and tobacco, and keep cowsr and goats. 
This is a mode of life to which Indians are # nccustomed in theif own 
country, find cyie that is much more congenial to them than* plantation 
life. It must also he realised that, apart from the fact that the 
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Indian finds himself in his natural element on his own little estate, 
there is an added advantage in the fact that lie can earn a better 
living with far less effort on his own land than by working on a 
plantation, where he is compelled to complete a certain task every day, 
in wet or fine weather, for a very low wage. 


With the abolition of indentured labour a new situation has arisen. 

Instead of 18,000 indentured Indians, there are 

„„ . , , less than 5,000 and by November 1921 at the very 

Ihe present labour ^ ^ bc ^ ^ ^ 


situation. 


therefore faced with a shortage of Labour. At pre- 
sent the problem is being partly met by a system 
of twelve-monthly agreements, the labourer agreeing to work for the 
term of one year under the same conditions as indentured men and for 
the same wage, with the addition of a bonus, usually of £7|10|-. 


I found that on some plantations the labour shortage was not nearly 
so great as on others. It is likely that the problem will be more acute 
on the south side of the island than on the north and west since many 
free Indians are moving away from the south to the drier and more 
prosperous districts on the other side of the island. 


Certain European planters have a reputation among the Indian 
people for justice and kindness in their treatment of employees. It 
is significant that these planters are at present getting as many labour- 
ers as they need, while ot-liei’s are having to give up a greet part of 
their land on account of the shortage of labour. 


It must not he thought that the question is merely one of wages, 
though it is certain that a better wage would attract a large number of 
Indians to the plantations. The Indian agricultural labourer in Fiji is 
happiest when he can live under conditions approximating as nearly 
as possible to those obtaining in India itself. This fact may prove a 
clue to the solution of the labour problem. Planters will probably find 
that it will pay them in the end to give up part of their land at 
present under cane and give employees allotments of land, on which 
separate houses can be built and where cows may be kept and plots 
of land cultivated. 


From various sources proposals have come that Chinese or Japanese 
labour should be imported. It is very greatly 
to bo hoped that such a step will not be taken. 

Proposed introduc- The present moral evils in Fiji are acute enough, 
tion of other races. We may imagine the pandemonium that would be 
likely to follow the introduction of people ,of 
another nationality. Moral interests should precede 
commercial interests. This point cannot be emphasised too strongly. 


The General Hospital in Suva is .the only 
Public Hospital. public hospital in the colotay to which Indians 

are admitted. 
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There are, however, plantation hospitals in which indentured and 
- free plantation employees are treated. Other 

Plantation Hospital. Indians are also admitted on payment of 2|- per 
day, or without charge if destitute. 

These hospitals arc subject to the regulations contained in the 
Indian Immigration Ordinance, with regard to 
buildings, equipment and staff. The district 
medical officer visits the hospital usually three times a week. 

A hospital superintendent is placed in charge of each plantation 
hospital. These men arc not qualiiicd doctors, but have had some ex- 
perience of medical work. There are also in each hospital an Indian 
sirdar, or male-attendant, and an Indian “dai” or nurse. These women 
arc without training, though some become competent through experience. 
There are no trained women at all in charge of women’s wards, but a 
trained nurse has recently been appointed Matron at the Penang Hos- 
pital under the Melbourne Trust. 

The dispensaries and operating rooms are well fitted and equipped. 

The best drugs and medicines are used. The 
Buildings and Equip* wards are large, airy, and clean, and are surrounded 
ment. by wide verandahs. The wards arc practically 

destitute of furniture except for a few beds. The 
# patients, I am told, prefer to sleep on the door, and they usually spend 
their da^h on the verandahs. These are enclosed by wooden battens, 
three or four inches apart, this being considered necessary in order to 
prevent patients leaving the wards at night. 

The main diseases being treated were: — Soros and wounds, skin 
disease, bronchitis, tuberculosis, ankylostomiasis 
Main diseases. (hookworm), dysentry, and venereal disease. 

There were also some maternity cases, though I 
noticed that the number of these was very small. 

Since the number of indentured Indians has been reduced, the 
hospitals have become almost empty. In one hospital, built to accom- 
modate 1,920 patients, there were only 20, including men, women, and 
children. “Free” people do not as a rule avail themselves of the 
benefits of the hospitals; and women have a strong objection to being 
treated in them. 

My impression of the hospitals was that very good work was being 
done both by the district medical officers and by 
Impression of the the hospital superintendents; but that the buildings 
• hospital. were bare and cheerless, and that no real nursing was 

• attempted. It was very evident that no competent 

women had taken part in the planning or the staffing of the hospitals. 
The lack of little comforts and refinements tliat mean so much to sick 
people was most noticeable. 
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I w cut into ilu* question of tin* prejudice of free people against the 
hospitals, and was told by the doctors and. hospital 

. superintendents that the reason-* tor this were the 

Prejudice atiinsl pie* f . , , , . , , , . n . 

. . , objection ol tree people to being treated witli m- 

sent lios-, > 1 1 u 1 d( . ntm ,. (|) boli( . r n „ lt n | losp i <al is n 

place to die in, the dislike of restraint and of being 
Maturated from home and friends in time of sickness, and their fear of 
being tr<»ated by a foreigner, and b\ methods that were strange to them. 
The Indian people themselves gave these and oilier reasons. They 

object to their women being treated by men, and especial Iv by men 
other than qualified doctors; and thev also fool t lint a day is too 

large a sum for them to pa\ while in hospital. 


Prejudice against [ne- 
seut hospital sj^tem. 


In India tin* 

Hc'-pital m 1 ndui. 
medical missions in 


main objections and prejudices have been largely 
on the women's side by the institution of women’s 
hospitals, staffed entirely by Kiuopeau and Indian 
women. The* splendid tnedieal work ueeomplislied 
by * ‘ Dufferin ’ ‘ doetors and muses, and by women’s 
India, should indicate the best method of approach- 


ing the medical problems in Fiji. It m true that there are difficulties, 
but those do not appear to be greater than those experienced in India 
Itself when Lady Dufferin instituted her Association in 1HS0. 


Doubt was expressed by some Europeans as to the possibility of 
getting suitable women to take up such work. I 
, e was iniormed that several nurses in the Suva TIos* 

LMuoiwoma or j m( j 1( . h in-n('d, and that the reason seemed to 

hospital v oi k. h(» that they disliked the work in Fijian and In- 

dian wards, though that was not the reason given 
by tho nurses themselves. Several hospital superintendents expressed 
the opinion that the work was too repulsive to ask European women 
to do, and thev also felt that tin* life would be verv lonely for women 
in isolated districts. There certainly would he no attractions for the 
ordinary medical woman, and the only women likelv to undertake such 
work would be those who did it from humanitarian and missionary 
motive.-*. Indeed, thev arc the onlv women who would he of any use 
in t lie coionv. I cannot believe that no such women are available in 
Australia, as has been suggested. Would it be possible to form a 
strong association whose object is, in the words of Lady Dufferin, “to 
bring medical knowledge and medical relief to the women of (Fiji), an 
association which should carefully avoid compromising the simplicity of 
its aim by keeping clear of all controversial subjects and by working 
in a strictly unsectarian spirit command the support and sympathy 
of everyone in the country who lias women dependent upon liim ,, t 


It 1ms been suggested that Indian medical women might be avail- 
able* for work in Fiji. Unfortunately there are all too few women- quali- 
fied for such work to meet the need in India itself, anti I do not think 
the t prospect of finding such women a very hopeful one. > 


Ats well as the work of rendering medical aid to Indian women, and 
of the exercise of a healthy moral influence upon thosc ( patients who 
come under her care, an equally important function of the medical 
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woman would be the training of Indian women in the service of their 
fellow country women. At present no Indian men or women in Fiji 
are being trained in medical work. Unfortunately very few boys, and 
fewer girls, have received even an elementary education, such as would 
bo necessary before entering on a course of training in nursing or 
dispensing. I met some, however, whose parents said they would be 
quite willing for their daughters to be trained as nurses, provided that 
suitable supervision and hostel accommodation could be guaranteed. 
This they considered most important, and can be well understood by 
those who realise the special temptations in Fiji. 

«^Two of the Methodist Mission sisters are trained nurses, and are 
^doing most valuable district work, and, in addition, actually manage to 
run boarding schools! It would be well if these women, who have won 
the respect and confidence of both Fijians and Indians, could be en- 
tirely set apart for district nursing work. 

By 1921 all men and women at present under indenture will be 
free, and plantation owners will presumably be no 
Future of hospital. required to provide hospitals, since this was 

1 only required by the Immigration Ordinances. 

It lias not yet been decided what the Government 
policy with regard to hospitals will bo. 

The present hospital system is very unpopular, and now, when a new 
order of things is coming into being, seems to be the time to re-organise 
and plan ft>r the future. In India and elsewhere a Government hospital 
scheme supplemented by missionary and other voluntary agencies, has 
proved most satisfactory, and in Fiji the same may be found true. Hos- 
pitals run in accordance with such a scheme would provide medical aid 
for the whole community, not merely for a small section. 

A report on the social condition of Indians in Fiji would be in-, 
complete without reference to education. Until 
1916 the Government of Fiji seems to a large ex- 
Xeglect of Indian tent to f lave overlooked the necessity of education 

education prior to f Qr Indians and Fijians in the Colony. In 1914 

there were only one Government and two aided 
public schools, with an average attendance of 36f>. 
The total expenditure on education in that year was £3,312. Xo part 
of this amount was spent on Indian education. 

Practically the whole burden of the education of Fijians was taken 
♦up by the Mctliodibt Missionary Society of Aus- 
Work of Missionary tralasia and the Roman Catholic Mission. Almost 

Societies* all Fijian children attend school, and are able at 

• * least to read and write. 

Within recent years both missionary societies have also extended 
their educational efforts to the Indian people. The Roman Catholic 
Mission has an Jndian School in Suva, with atfont 130 pupils* and the 

37 
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Metliodist Mission has about a: dozen schools with about 600 pupils. 
Apart from these, there are a number of small schools, managed by the 
Indian people themselves. 


In 1916 an Education Ordinance was passed in the Fiji Legislative 
Council, and a Board of Education was formed, 
, r T ,, .. with powers to establish, regulate, and control 

Government schools and to grant aid from public 
ormedm >. funds to schools under denominational or private 

management.” 


The delay in recognising Government responsibility for educating 
the people has resulted in big problems, which 
Present problems. cannot be solved in a day. Tlie problems relating 
to Indian, education arc much more acute than 
those relating to European and Fijian. 


Perhaps the main difficulty is that of finding suitable teachers. 
Practically the only educated members of the community are at present 
employed in Government offices, etc. The masses of the people are 
illiterate — (last year, 1917, only 1-5 per cent, of the Indian population 
attended school) — and it will therefore take several years to prepare 
suitable men as teachers. The Methodist Missionary Society of Aus* 
tralasia assists by appointing educational workers from Australia to 
schools under its control, and also by a teachers’ training school. These 
missionaries are doing noble work, but their numbers are quite in- 
adequate to meet the need. 

Arrangracnts are being made for a large Government School for 
Indian boys near Lautoka. The Fiji Board 
Proposed Govt, of Education is attempting to get teachers for this 
School for Indiane. school from India itself. The idea is a good one, 
but very much will dejDend on the type of men sent 

out. 


A suitable education scheme for Indians has not yet been worked 
out in Fiji. The same syllabus of instruction is 
issued for Fijian and Indian schools — as though it 
Separate scheme mils t he taken for granted that two races, entirely 
needed for Indians. different in almost every way, need exactly 
the same type of education. Ilowcver, experience 
will show the special needs and capacity of each people. There is 
scope as well as urgency for a great deal of experimental work in this 
direction. 

Educational workers should be given the opportunity of studying 
Indian life and ideals, as well as Indian languages. 

Need of studvine This is very im P ortant > and is in danger of being 
y j overlooked. Only those who understand the life 
1 n 1 ® n an £ ua £ ei? 011 and needs of a people are capable of preparing 
ideate. the* children to take their place in life as members 

of their own community. There is always a danger 
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of foreign teachers exercising a denationalising influence — and this can 
be best met by making every effort to get in sympathetic touch with the 
thought and custom of the people concerned. It would be well if all 
European educationists, before taking up work among Indians in Fiji, 
could first spent at least a year in India itself. The reasons for 
this are obvious. Indian life in Fiji has become corrupt and degraded. 
Indian ideals, customs and languages can best be studied in fndia. 

It was somewhat strange to find Indian children being taught al- 
most entirely in English, because although in their 
- own homes no English is used, the teacher knew 

Medium of instrue- ver y little Hindustani. In some eases the teachers 
tioi* had acquired some knowledge of Hindustani or an- 

other Indian language, but in the main the medium 
of instruction m English. 

The language problem not easy to solve, for in each district 
several languages are spoken, including Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kanarese. When it is urged that all elementary educa- 
tion should be through the medium of the vernacular, the question 
arises — which vernacular? It is usually found that the people from 
Southern India acquire a knowledge of the northern languages, and so 
in most of the schools it may be practicable to make Hindi or Urdu 
the medium of instruction. 


In a few districts^ however, where Tamil and Telugu speaking 
people have settled in fairly large numbers, it would perhaps be possi- 
ble to tea^h through the medium of the vernacular predominant in 
those districts. 


Very few Indian girls are attending school, mainly, perhaps 
. because the people do not consider it necessary for 

Girls’ eduction. girls to be educated; but also because there are 
no separate schools for girls, and parents object to 
sending their daughters to be taught with boys. 
For this and other reasons separate schools should be provided for 
girls. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that the Indian people live in 
very scattered districts. It will be much more expensive to organize edu- 
cation in the many small schools required scattered over a large area 
than to work out a system which would be suitable for a few large 
schools in more thickly populated districts. How T evcr, since the future 
prosperity of the colony depends to a very large extent on a right train- 
ing of the children, it behoves the Government to do everything possi- 
ble to encourage and provide facilities for education in every district. 


The Superintendent of schools (European, Fijian and Indian) rea- 
lises that a suitable system of education for Indians can only be 
worked out by educationalists who are prepared to study the special 
needs ol the Indian people, and therefore, although the present sylla- 
bus of education is somewhat rigid and stereotyped, and unlikely to 
commend itself %o modern educationalists, freedom and scope would be 
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given to those who are anxious to work out a suitable scheme in 
iheir own schools. 

The following general conclusions are sug- 
General conclusions, gestod as oi primary ini]>ortance for the recon- 
struction of Indian community life in Fiji: — 

1.. .'All indentures should be cancelled at as early a date as possible. 

2. Every possible means should be taken to bring about a nor- 
mal sex ratio. The evils arising from the unnatural sex 
proportion are by far greatest to be contended with. The worst possi- 
ble feature ( is the way in which quite young girls are literally sold to 
the highest bidder. All sense of decency and chastity is lost whore 
such conditions obtain. 

3. The coolie lines are entirely unsuitable for married people 

Separate houses should bo built for them. 

It has been shown that privacy is impossible in the lines and that 
no proper home life is possible. 

4. Women doctors and certificated nurses should be appointed 

to all hospitals and dispensaries where women are treated 

5. The hope for the future well-being of the colony lies in the 

children. Every possible moans should be taken to coun- 
teract the demoralising influences of Indian life in the 
colony. A suitable scheme of' education will do much t<> 
accomplish this. 

6. The new marriage ordinances should be revised so as to make 

all Indian custom marriages legally valid. (This should 
not preclude the necessity of registration.) 

FLORENCE E. GARNI1AM. 

SECTION II. 

Resolutions and Coirespondence concerning the 
Poll Tax in Fiji. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Note. — A meeting of the Suva Chamber of Commerce was held on 5tli 
August, 1922. 

The meeting recommended, by a majority of nine votes to seven, that: 

“The Government be advised to impose a poll tax o£, .£2 per 
annum upon all male adults in the Colony, including Fijian^ 
the ages to be between 21 and 55 years. All aliens to pay 
* double that paid by British subjects.’ ’ 

(The minority favoured the tax being £1.) 
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(a) The following resolution of the Indian Community was passed at 
a ’Meeting held at the Town Hall, Sava on 13th December 11)2*2: — 

“This representative meeting of Indians is of opinion that the sug- 
gested imposition of the residential, or poll, ta Xy of £1 per head per annum, 
on male persons between the ages of 16 and 60 years, is inopportune, as 
the wages of Indian labourers have been, of late, reduced by the Colonial 
♦Sugar Refining Company, Limited, and other employers, induing the 
Government, and it will create great hardship and suffering on the very 
great majority of Indians resident in Fiji, on account of their being already 
iii a most distressed and sorrowful condition, and will mar the progress of 
the Colony; and respectfully advises His Excellency the Governor not to 
asSfcnt to, and the European community to be so generous as not to persist 
in, its being levied. 

“This meeting is of opinion that a copy of this resolution he handed 
to the Honourable Badri Maliaraj, to be forwarded to JTis Excellency the 
Governor for transmission to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, also to His Excellency the Viceroy of India, by tele- 
graph, and to the Press in Fiji and India.” 

(b) A representative meeting of Indians of Vnvua, Suva, and Revva 
was held at Samabula on Apnl 8, 1923, and was very largely attended. 

The following resolutions were moved, seconded, and passed unani- 
mously: — 

This meeting of representative Indians of the districts of Suva, 
*Rewa, and,Navua, is of the opinion that: — 

1. The Indian and Fijian nominated members and die European 
elected members oL the Legislative Council be requested to 
vote against the passing of the Residential Tax Bill into an 
Ordinance of the Colony. 

2. The Government of Fiji he requested to allow the Govern- 
ment nominated members of the Legislative Council to exer- 
cise their rights of voting in favour of, or against, the passing 
of the Residential Tax Bill as an Ordinance of the Colony. 

3. If the Residential Tax Bill is passed, the Right Hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies be asked that His Majesty 
the King may be asked to exercise his power of disallowance 
in respect of the Residential Tax Ordinance, and that Ilis 
Excellency the Governor be requested to telegraph this re- 
solution to the Secretary of State. 

4. This meeting deplores the policy of the ‘Fiji Times and 
Herald’ of misrepresenting Indian matters, which that paper 
has bfeen adopting for a long time and appeals* to His Excel- 
lency the Governor for protection. 

o. That the President of the meeting^ bo requested to forward 
a # copv of Resolution No. 1 to the nominated and elected 
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members of the Legislative Council, and copies of Resolu- 
tions Xos. 2 and 3 to His Excellency the Governor. 

6. That further discussion regarding the future attitude of 
Indians in the event of the tax being passed, be deferred 
until after t lie adjournment of the Legislative Council. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following letter was published on Jan. 18, 1923, in the “Fiji 
Times and Herald’ 1 from the Rev. R. Piper, who has been for 16 years a 
missionary in Fiji : — 

4 4 The Fiji Government is financially embarrassed. It is also exhibi- 
ting a bankruptcy on the realm of sound ideas. The desperate fiscal ex- 
pedient. of a poll tax is symptomatic of such a condition. The attempt to 
dub this proposed imposition a “ Residential Tax” will not camouflage its 
nature, or hide its real name. Let us call a spade a spade. The proposed 
tax is nothing more or less than ail ungraduated poll tax. 

According to information supplied to me, I understand the Govern- 
ment proposes to impose a poll tax of £1 on every male between the ages 
of 3(J and 60, Fijians only being excepted. A sum of £28,800 appears on 
this year’s estimates as the proceeds of this tax; although the ordinance 
authorising its collection has yet to lie passed. r 

In company with many others in this Colony, I wish to protest against 
this attempt to insinuate this detestable form of taxation into the fiscal 
system of the Colony. Something may be said in favour of a capitation 
tax in the case of Fijians living under a communal system, and all on the 
same dead, monotonous level. The fact that such a tax works amongst 
Fijians is indicative of the backward condition of these people. Such 
taxation cannot be effective in a community whore wealth is not evenly 
distributed, social conditions are most uneven, and industries arc not deve- 
loped to any extent. 


THE VERDICT OF HISTORY. 

After Wnti Tyler’s Revolt, it was abandoned in England for 
nearly 300 years. After occasional attempts to revert to it in the 17th 
century, no further attempt « lias been made to revert to this form of 
taxation, which has become anathema. Yet. from time to time, we see 
attempts being made by Colonial politicians to foist this execrated tax 
upon people who have no effective form of protest through the Legisla- 
ture, and who, as a consequence, are actually goaded on to passive or 
active resistance to the Government, as in the case of the Peasants’ Revolt 
undei- Wat Tyler. 
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It was the imposition of the poll tax of .Cl a head after the Boer 
War that precipitated the rebellion in Natal, ami led to the conflict be 
tween the local administration and the Home ( Jovernment. The Zulus 
were, of course, mainly concerned in this unfortunate commotion. Tim 
Indian people in Fiji will be severely penalised by ibis tax, since over 90 
per cent, of the proposed tax is calculated to come from them. These are 
a subject people without political ’franchise or fair representation. They 
are already contributing a very fair share to the revenue of this Colony. 

To hit the Indian below the belt in this wnv is an un-British ad, and 
the manner of doing it by means of the poll tax is reprehensible. 

^ Strong statements of this character should be subslanliatod. I, there- 
fore* briefly state : — - 

TIIE CASE AGAINST THE POLL TAX. 

(1) It is Unfair in its Incidence. 

Tt violates the first principle of taxation, which in Adam Smith’s 
words, are: — 

“The subjects of ovoiy State ought to contribute to the support of 
the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to their jespective 
ability. ’ 1 

No one can justify an ungraduatod and indiscriminate poll tax, where 
income and per capita wealth are so uneven. The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
jfliett gives its judgment on this point — “the episode of the poll tax may be 
regarded as an attempt fortunately unsuccessful to relieve the pro- 

pertied classes at the expense of the peasants and poorer burghers/’ (See 
article on English Finance.) 

Poll taxes, once common, arc now rare. They fall unjustly, because 
they tax the poor man and the wealthy man equally, and bring in too little 
revenue at large expense. 

“LET THE INDIAN PAY/’ 

There are a number of people who, although admitting that the tux 
is repugnant to our political sense, would accept it in order \o make the 
Indian pay more. With this kind of argument I have no sympathy. 

THE INDIAN DOES PAY A FAIR. SHARE. 

Let any unbiassed person study the revenue returns of this Colony, 
and ho will sec that this is so. 

Tako Customs: Drapery, sharps, glii, matches, edible oils, kerosene, 
soap, teg, tobacco, and other loading sources of Customs revenue. 

i • * 

The method of preparing statistical information does not permit us 
to get a*t the exact amount contributed by indirect taxation. Mv own esti- 
mate is that the Indian pays between thirty and forty thousand oii the 
Customs revenug. 
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As for licences, flic amount cannot be much short of £5,000. 

Most of the stamp duly come* from Indians, probably £ G,000. 

He pays high rents for his lands, of which the Government collects 
its tithe. 

Although these figures are only rough approximations, yet if all the 
Indian contributions could be properly tabulated, I feel sure it would be 
jound that they are bearing a fair share of the taxation, all tilings con- 
sidered. 

To dun them specially for over 00 per cent, of a new direct tax ?s 
not a fair deal, especially in view of t lie next consideration. 

(2) “No Taxation without Representation.” 

This principle is the foundation of the British Constitution. The 
prerogative which found its source in Magna Chart a is, as Green says, 
“the greatest constitutional change which our history has witnessed.” 

It was the violation ot this principle that led to the American Revolu- 
tion, and the consequent loss of our North American Colonies. 

Surely we are not going to negative this principle at this time, which 
brings me to the third count against the tax. 

(3) It is an Impolitic Move. 

The most unjust and impolitic of all things— unequal taxation/- 
( Burke. ) 

If the Government were to give the Indians political franchise, or 
fairer representation, they might have some kind of a leg to stand on in 
making the payment of a capitation tax, a necessary preliminary to the 
exercise of the suffrage (as is the ease in some of the American States of 
the Union.) 

The proposed tax will be a vexatious and mischievous political move 
at a time when India is pressing the claims of her Indians abroad. It 
will stiffen opposition to I-* iji at a time when good-will and a conciliatory 
polic\ are in the best interests of this Colony, and the Imperial cause of 
-facilitating the Reform Measures now operative in India. 

“Nothing excites so much feeling in India among all sections of 
Indians as the disabilities to which they are subjected in some of the self- 
governing British Colonies/’ (S.»e Ency. Brit. Year Book, P. uLO.) 

Although Fiji is a small and remote Crown Colony, it Is used las a 
political sounding board in India, and the progress of events here is follow-, 
ed in a way out of all proportion to the comparatively insignificant Indian 
population here. To change the figure of speech, Fiji, Kenya, South 
Africa, have become sensitive nerve centres of the vast Indian Empire. 
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(4) The most Difficult and Expensive of all 
Taxes to Collect. 

“They bring in too little revenue, at a large expense. ” 

On paper, it is simple as A. P>. C. : There are, according to the cen- 
sus, some 20,000 males Tiotween the ages of JO and 00, therefore £2f),000 
can be raised by charging £1 per head. 

Are there, however, ihat number able and willing to pav? Over 00 
per cent, lms to come from the Indian community. When we conic. to 
consider a large section of these people living on a. small daily wage, many 
with large families, and the infirm and in\alid dependent upon others, 
the ^estimated revenue is surely fictitious. There is also a numerous class 
ol' Indians who can, and will, evade the payment of this large amount, and, 
oven it caught, propose to take f^oe board and lodging at Government ex- 
pense. Others, of a better class, with souk 1 sense of their political rights, 
propose passive resistance. 

If the incidence of the tax is not altered, the whole business will de- 
generate into an unseemly contest between tax collectors and elusive and 
recalcit rant Indians. 

The proposed sop of a small return in medical aid will only go for what 
it is worth. There is surely a better way of meeting the present linancLl 
stringency. 

Indians are not wanting in the liner feelings that respond to public 
needs. Tile re are plenty of Indians doubtless who will willingly pay £1, 
or even more, to help the cause of good government. Hut do not let us, 
in view of that fact, baulk another fact which is not quite as dear to some 
pebple, that a large section of the Indian community cannot iind a £1 
poll tax without being unjustly and inequitably burdened. 

LET I S VI S D SOME OTUElt WAY. 

Apparently the Treasurer must raise additional revenue to balance 
proposed expend it ure. 

First of all, lias the proposed expenditure been sufficiently reduced? Is 
it wise, during one of tlic worst years in the history of the Colony, to spend 
£12,000 on a trunk road? Is there any advantage in building a road to 
open up new country for settlement when the settled parts containing the 
best land are being shut down? 

If the present economical and political causes are not abated and con- 
trolled, some of tbc finest lands in the Colony will lapse back into weed- 
infested tracts, or dense jungle. Anyone who marks the areas of land going 
^out of "cultivation^ and the depreciation that is unchecked, oannot but feel 
that expenditure of this sort may be long-sighted but still inadvisable. In 
a few ‘years of regained prosperity the Colony could make up any loss* of 
time on such developmental work, and have the task approach completion 
without delay in the long run. 
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The Colony has “to act in the living present / J and meet the causes of 
her decay. 

When this large item, and possibly other expenditures, are pruned 
off for this year, let us explore other more creditable ways of (raising 
revenue. 

« 

It we must have direct taxation, the widening of the scope of income 
tax might be considered. All men on salaries can pay something in this 
way. I do not pay income tax, but surely if an Indian with a family is 
adjudged capable of paying a direct tax of .Cl, when his weekly income 
is in the region of 10 or 12, a European in receipt of over £200 per 
annum can pay in proportion. 

A lot of European wage-earners would find it hard to pay a capita- 
tion of £5, yet it would not be out of place, if Von ask the pom or Indian 
wage- earners to pay £1. 

There Is another form of direct taxation that has been repeatedly 
urged upon the attention of the Government by leading men — land taxa- 
tion. It is, in modern States, the most approved form of taxation. The 
Fijian Government has gone through practically the whole gamut of taxa- 
tion, but avoided land taxation for others less remunerative, and less pro- 
vocative of industrial development. 

Owing to the pecular tenure of native lands, il may be necessary for 
purposes of taxation, to regard them as Crown lands, blit the whole of the* 
“freehold” lands of the Colony and all lands leased from the natives 
could come under a well-designed taxation. 

The Indian community would contribute a fair share of this revenue 
as lessees of native lands. 

A scheme is before me at this time of writing to illustrate how this 
form of taxation could be imposed, but it cannot come within the scope 
of this article. 

To sum up the position : T -would say that the proposed ungea ciliated 
poll tax is unfair in incidence; it is unjust in its negation of the principle, 
“no taxation without representation.” 

It is impolitic to place a burdensome tax on a large proportion of the 
Indian community at this present juncture. 

It is unnecessary, since the financial position can be met by further 
reduction of expenditure and an increased income from better approved’ 
fiscal measure^. 

These views are, of course, expressed as a British citizen keenly in- 
terested in the best welfare of the Colony, but are not necessarily ex 
catheclra. 
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The following leading article was published in 
« 1 The Pacific Age,” April 21, 1923. 

Perhaps it will not be considered out of place if we a\ail ourselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the adjournment of the Legislative Council 
to endeavour to show that the proposed Residential Tax is a measure 
which will, in tlie long run, be detrimental to the best interests ot the 
Colony, and no credit to those who are instrumental in placing it upon 
the statute books, in which, we fear, it will appear as a blot. We had 
hoped that, in his address to the Council, llis Excellency the (governor 
would have spoken words that would lia\e convinced us that the imposi- 
tion was justified, fair in its incidence, or absolutely a necessary evil, 
br«* t wc* were doomed to disappointment. All that His Excellency did say 
was that, in liis opinion, it was a moderate and reasonable measure. lie 
reminded the Council that it could not be called hasty legislation, as he 
had indicated, as far back as April, 1921, that it might be expedient to 
extend the principle of direct taxation, lie called the Council’s attention 
1o the fact that Fijians pay a poll tax, and then, suggested that, as the 
prevailing conditions lmd improved, it was right that some tax should be 
imposed which would replace the repealed Hut Tax. With regard to the 
principle iuvolved by the imposition of this tax, or its fairness of inci- 
dence, His Excellency said nothing ai all, ! nor did ‘he demonstrate that 
there was no alternative. 

Now, the first and foremost reason why wo think the Residential Tax 
should never be placed on the statute book is that it is only estimated to 
•realise «C 20,000, and cost about C 4,000 to collect. Even if things turn our 
as the Treasury expects, wo think that the price ol‘ collection is altogether 
too high, but we fear that the estimate made will turn out to be much too 
low, and that the collection expenses will be completely out of proportion 
to the amount which Hit lax brings in. The second great objection to 
the tax is its utter unfairness of its incidence. It is a tax which is going 
to penalise the poor man more than the wealthy one and the poorer the 
taxpayer is, the worse the burden will be, be he white, black, or brindle. 
To the labourer in the field, the man we are supposed to consider so much 
it will mean something like 12 days’ wages, to 'his sirdar it will mean 
perhaps live days’ wages, whilst to the estate manager it will be about one 
day's earnings. In a like way, in the stores it wdll be an impo-t which is 
heaviest upon the Indian “store boy,” and its burden will get lighter and 
lighter as it goes up the scale, past .the counter baud, the department 
managei, the general manager, until it comes to the managing* director, bv 
whom it will not be felt at all. Exactly the. same in the Government ser- 
vice, it wrill hit the lowliest, and hardly be noticed w hen it comes to those 
who have the say in making such laws. For this reason, w*o think that 
there was not the least justification for His Excellency to describe the 
.tax as '“reasonably”; nor, seeing that it will take 12 days’ pay of the 
labourer, which must bo paid on one certain day, specified by law, do wo 
agree with the Governor when he opines that the tax is “moderate.” 
.With regard to the fact that the Fijian lias to pay a poll tax, we caif only 
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say tli at we cannot see how that sad fact argues in favour of other people 
also paying one. Two wrongs have never yet been known to make one 
right, and the absolute unfairness of the Fijian tax lias so often been com- 
mented upon that we were of the opinion that every member of the Legis- 
lative Council, including His Excellency the Governor, held the view 
that it should be abolished at ilie earliest possible moment. 

Commenting upon His Excellency’s statement that the tax could not 
be said to be the result of hasty legislation, as he had indicated, as long 
ago as April, 1921, that the principle of direct taxation might have to be 
extended, we can only remind him that the giving of a reasonable amount 
of representation to all sections of the community has not been hastily 
considered or dealt with, and such representation might, to some little 
degree, justify the direct taxation, if it were not lixed at u Hat late, and, 
for that reason, so exceedingly unfair in its incidence. 

As we have already said, the tax will produce but a small amount, and 
be costly of collection, .whilst it is not a tax which can very well be varied 
on a sliding scale according to the measure of the Colony’s prosperity. 
It is, therefore, not deseribable as a convenient tax, from the administrative 
point of view. It. appears to us that it lias been hit upon as an easy way 
of raising a certain sum, which was wanted in a hurry in order to apparently 
balance the budget, and it is very pathetic when it is considered what 
heart burnings there arc over the raising of this :C 20,000, \vhilst t lie Secre- 
tary of State calmly makes away with «C 58,000 of the Colony** revenue. 
It appears that a tax must be imposed which will burden the poor man 
more than the wealthy one, whilst every concession and sop is thrown to 
the biggest and richest company in the Colony. Wc have then little hesi- 
tation in saving that, in its application to every section of the community 
which it concerns, the Residential Tax, as it appears in the bill, is as un- 
reasonable and unfair in its incidence as any tax well could be. 

It is of little use to criticise and destroy without making an effort to 
build (Up and replace, and as we are to be faced with fresh taxation to 
make up for the export duties next year, it will doubtless be for the 
Taxation Committee to meet once more. Let us hope that the Residential 
Tax Bill for this year will be withdrawn, whilst the whole of the Colony’s 
taxation is reviewed. Jt seems useless to sit down and think out new 
taxes to add on to the old: and it would appear the time had come when 
a revision must be pi ado on the broadest of lines. There can be little 
<loubt that the import duties afford the fairest field for taxation, especially 
as they offer such excellent scope for discrimination, and though some of 
our duties are high, we believe that they are not as much as those which 
are collected in other Colonies, and that they offer the best channel through 
which extra revenue can be raised. 

There seems little doubt that a careful review of the whole o£ oar 
customs tariff, duties, specific and ad valorem, would result in the Trea- 
sury officials being able to increase the revenue considerably, and,* at the 
same time, collect the money indirectly from every section of the commu- 
nity in due proportion. One farthing per lb. on flour ai^a sharps would 
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return some £ 12,000; one halfpenny more per superileial foot on timber 
would bring in £11,300; a penny per lb. on ball would mean £ t,S00; 2 - 
per ton on coal would realise £2,200; one penny per gallon on 11011 -edible 
oils would bring in £3,700; sixpence per gallon on edible oils would pro- 
duce £1,400, and tlie Indian would pay a big share of it, as lie would <u 
the duty 011 sharps and flour; two-pence per 11). on tea would mean £ j.bue, 
and an increase of tw r o per cent* on drapery w ould give the •Treasure 
another £3,400, and such things as dhall and ghi could stand a fnrihi-r 
burden. We merely mention the above items in an endeaxoar to show 
that, by very small extra impositions upon e\ery day articles, none of 
which, w r e think, would lead to any hardship whatever, a sum of well oxer 
£40,000 could he raised, and its collection not cost the Colonx one penny 
exti^i; the machinery is there. 

We have attempted to argue against the proposed tax as much a- 
possible on the matter of principle, and we would not attempt to reply to 
those absurd people who express their approval of the measure because it 
wrill make the Indian pay. W t* say that if it bin dens the poor man more 
than the rieli, it is the reverse of scientific or equitable; no matter whe- 
ther that man is European, Indian. Chinaman, or Halfcaste. It is clear 
that it is a tax W’liich will be costly to collect, and which cannot be raised 
and lowered according to the state of the Colonial finances, and we mos 
sincerely hope that it will never become law;, to the discredit of the ad- 
ministration. 


The following questions, asked by the Hon. Badri Maharaj, were to 
have put at yesterday’s Legislative Council meeting, but were not included 
in the business done, as the Council adjourned sine die consequent upon 
a motion following the reading of the Address-in-Reply: — 

(1) IV ill the Government be pleased to inform me: — 

(a) The number of children of school-going age (m; from f> to 
E> a ears) in the Colony ot Fiji; also the number oi’ such 
children of other nationality s, excepting Fijians? 

(b) Of the amount of money spent from the revenue of the 
Colony on the education of Indian children during the year 
1022, also the amount of money spent on the education of 
children of other nationalities, excepting Fijian? 


(2) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is proposed to 
establish a public school for Indian children in Suva; and, if not will the 
Government state its objections, if any, to the Indian children being ad- 
mitted into t} lc G rammer Schools; and, if so, will the Government consider 
the advisability of admitting Indian children also? 


(4) Will thfl Government be pleased to state: 

(2) The number of Indians resident in the Xavua district; und 
(2) what medical facilities they are # having since the removal 
°£ the European doctor from that ’district? 
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(5) Will the Government be pleased to state when it is proposed to 
train Indian girls as nurses and midwives If 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is proposed to fix 
the minimum wage of labourers in I* iji by law'? 

(7) Will the Government be pleased to state the amount of revenue 
collected from Indians during the year 1922, from the following sources: — 

(a) Store licences? 

(b) Hawkers' licences? 

(c) Other trading licences? 

(d) Dog licences? 

(e) Import duties on Indian goods? 

(f) Fines? 

(8) Will the Government be pleased to inform me of the amount of 
money estimated to be collected from Indians through the residential tax 
from — 

(a) Indians? 

(b) Europeans? 

(e) Chinese? 

(d) Japanese? 

(e) Solomon Islanders? 

(f) Others? 

(9) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is proposed to 
earmark the amount of money to be collected from Indians, through the 
residential tax, for the advancement and benefit of Indians resident in 
Fiji; and, if not, whut proportion of the amount will be used during the 
year 1923 for the above-mentioned purpose? 

(10) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table of this 
House all the correspondence between the Government of Fiji and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on the questions of — 

(a) The residential tax? 

(b) Equal status and franchise for Indians in Fiji? 

The following letter appeared in the ‘Pacific Age* on April 26th, 1923, 
with reference to the Residential Tax, commonly called the Poll Tax: 

Sir, — Your able leading article of the 21st inst., on the residential 
tax cannot pass without some compliment, and the poorer classes, parti- 
cularly the Indians of the Colony, must feel very thankful to you, for 
taking up this question, and pointing out the unfairness of the coming 
tax. Your article should receive the earnest consideration of the Govern- 
ment and the legislators of the Colony. 

In advocating the proper taxation, and in pointing out several’ items 
from which more than the required revenue could be collected; there were 
other items which might have been mentioned, such as doubling the arms 
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and country trading licences, whilst an increase of 50 per cent, in all town 
licences, proceeds to go to the Government, would bring in several thou- 
sands of pounds, and the income tax could also be increased. 

There is little argument of the taxation of the native Fijians; although 
quite a lot has been said against it in the past, it is a regrettable fact that 
it has not yet been abolished. An able-bodied Fijian, with less # ihan live 
children, pays 18|- as Government tax and a similar amount as provincial 
rate, in return for which the Fijian enjoys great communal benefits. Ho 
pays practically nothing through the Customs, licences, or any ether in- 
direct revenue. The Fijian is the land owner of the Colony, and also be- 
comes a part owner, by paying the provincial rate, for anything that has 
beeil acquired by the provincial fund, such as cutters, boats, etc. That 
money is solely utilised for the natives’ benefit. The Government, out ofc‘ 
the public fund, pays a large amount in salaries to various officials, and 
numerous clerks, rokos, bulis, provincial scribes, native magistrates, native 
medical practitioners, special town police, etc., to safeguard the Fijian’s 
welfare. The Government acts as agent for him in arranging contracts, 
leasing lands, collecting rents, and distributing same to various balis and 
mataqalis. There are numerous primary and high schools for them, super- 
vised and financed by the Government, and nati\cs are educated outside 
the Colony at the expense of general revenue etc., etc. 

We arc not grumbling nor envying the native Fijians the good things 
provided for them, but rather wish them well. But as over 90 per cent. 
^)t the residential tax, when levied, will be collected from Indians, it is 
quite natural that we must be anxious to know what we will receive in re- 
turn. Will we Indians receive as much (or any) benefit as the Fijians 
even by paying another 20|- per head, besides contributing in many in- 
direct ways? 


It is earnestly hoped that the cruel bill will 
become law, and mar the progress of the Colony. 


never be allowed i 
PATRAS. 


The following letter was sent to the Governor in reply to his comments 
in his address to Legislative Council on Indian matters by she Hon. 

Badri Maharaj and Ilahi Ram j an 

(The Hon. Badri Maharaj is the nominated Indian member of the 
Piji Legislatives Council. Although not responsible to his countrymen, 
he has set out the true position of Indian matters fearlessly, Mr. Ilahi 
Ramjan is the president of the Indian Association.) 

Suva, Ajjril 12, 1923. 

Sir, With due respect to His Majesty’s representative in Fiji, we 
must say that we cannot agree with Your Excellency that the burderi’of 
this Residential Tax of £1 per annum, which amounts to 12 days’ faages 
of a labourer, the rate of 20d. a day, is a light one nor do we agree 
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that there has been a “considerable” improvement in the condition of our 
countrymen since the abolition of the hut tax; in fact, our condition is 
worse than it was in 1920. 

We would have been thankful to Your Excellency had we been told in 
what matters the Government had “sought to protect our interests with 
studious .are.” 

In conclusion, we desire to make it rpiite clear that as long as 

(1) the Residential Tax, and certain other Ordinances which are 
most humiliating and degrading to ns, remain in force; 

(2) the condition of the wage earners and primary producers of 
not only sugarcane, but other crops, does not materially improve;" 

(3) better facilities of education for our children arc not provi- 
ded; and 

(4) the undertaking given by the Fiji Government to the Gov- 
ernment of India, of making our status in Fiji equal to that of other 
residents, is not fulfilled, 

there should he no hope entertained for a renewal of immigration 
from India. 

In sending this letter, we are doing our duty, as loyal citizens 
of Fiji, in the interests of the progress and welfare of the Colony. 


The following letter was sent by the Senior Elected 
Member of the Legislative Council of Fiji to the 
President of the Indian Association, Suva 

16th April 1923. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 9tli inst., 
enclosing copy of a resolution passed at a meeting held at Samabula 
on 8th inst. 

Almost all forms of taxation are unpopular, and no Government 
desires to introduce new forms of taxation. Unfortunately, the Gov- 
ernment is in the position that additional revenue must be raised. I 
realise the arguments against this tax, but I ask you to consider a 
lew points: — 

(1) Native Fijians, who are the original inhabitants of this 

Colony, have to pay a direct tax to the Government, be- 
sides District and Provincial taxes. For many years 
past some Fijians have thought it unfair that they should 
be the only class of the community subject to direct 
taxation. 

1 t 

(2) Two or three years ago an Income tax was imposed, under 

which fairly large amounts are collected from people witli 
incomes above a certain limit. The lowest rate of income 
* tax is 5 pei' cent., or 1|- in the pound* 
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(3) The Residential Tax will not apply to Indians only, but 

to all nationalities, except Fijians. 

(4) The Government has just lately agreed to surrender the 

export tax on sugar, so as to secure higher prices tor 
sugarcane, and some increase in wages oi‘ Indian workers. 

It is hardly justifiable, when money is required for the JYcasnry, 
to oppose one tax without suggesting some alternative, and suitable 
alternatives arc very hard to find at the present time. 

I hope that, with improved conditions, the tax will prove less 
burdensome than vou at present anticipate. 

J. M. IIKDSTORM. 

The following letter was sent in reply to Sir Maynard 
Hedstrom by the President of the Indian 
Association, Suva. 

Dear Sir, “I have to thank you for your letter on the question o£ 
the Residential Tax. and am very pleased to note that vou realise this 
argument against the imposition. 

With regard to the points to which you direct our attention, T 
would point out the following: — 

(1) The tax on the Native Fijian would appear to be very tin- 

fair, and its repeal has practically been promised. We 
cannot admit that two wrongs make one right. 

(2) *The income-tax also applies to Indians who have sufficient 

incomes to pay it. We would welcome an increase in this 
as one of the alternatives to the Residential tax. 

(3) We agree that the Residential Tax will apply to others 

than Indians, but would point out that Indians are in the 
majority and also supply the majority of agricultural 
labourers, a class which we maintain should be taxed as 
little as possible. To the Indian labourer of this type the 
tax will mean 12 days’ wages, whereas it will not mean 
anything like that proportion to others who have to pay it. 

(4) We note that the Government has just surrendered the ex- 

port tax on sugar and molasses. We cannot agree that it 
was done in order to secure the higher prices mentioned, 
but it appears to have been done to save the Colony from 
a very difficult situation, created by the Secretary of State. 
Even with this small increase in wages, the Residential 
Tax amounts to 12 days’ pay for labourers. 

If the extra revenue must he raised, we pray that you will, in 
t*lie Legislative Council, move for it to be raised by an increase in 
indirect, taxation, towards which everybody must pay in fair pro- 
portion. We ask this for the good of the Colony, and tremble to 
think what taxation will be like, in comparison to average wealth, 
38 
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next year, when the money which would have been found by tho 
export duties on sugar has to be produced otherwise. We can only 
see that the Government is taking taxation off. the sugar company, 
which is well able to pay it, and putting it on to the people who 
cannot. 

Note. — Since the publication of Ihis correspondence the Bill which 
makes legal the Residential Tax has been passed and as a protest 
against the Tax which invidiously strikes at the Indian Community 
tlio Hon. Badri Mahraj has resigned. We have received cable news 
in India at the same time that instead of one nominated Indian 
member two elected members from the Indian Community may be 
chosen for the Council on a separate electoral roll. As the number 
of Europeans on the Council (oflicials and non-oiiicials) is very largo 
indeed this Indian representation by communal franchise is entirely 
inadequate. 



CHAPTER VI. 

INDIANS IN BRITISH GUIANA 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDIAN EMIGRATION. 

• 

The indenture system of Indian labour had been started in the year 
183 4, soon after the abolition jof slavery. It was definitely intended to 
take the place of the shave labour in the sugar plantations of the British 
Colonies. At first it was introduced in Mauritius. Afterwards, it was 
carried still further over the seas to the West Indies. British Guiana 
received the new labour system as early as 1838. It was then extended 
to Dutch Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, Later on in the century it was intro- 
duced into Natal and Fiji. For a short time, also, it was tried in the 
Federated Malay States, but it was quickly abandoned in favour of a 
system of free labour. In Ceylon, it was found by the planters, that the 
Tamil labourers could be hound down to the estates by indebtedness 
without the need of any indenture system. Advances were made to them, 
and thus the “tundu” system (as it was called) became established under 
which it was almost impossible for the Tamil labourers to get free. 

There were ^wo_.invariable features of the indenture system which 
made it highly objectionable: — 

(i) The Indian labourer was hound down to his employer for 5 years 
jyid had no choice as to the master under whom he should serve. He 
could be criminally prosecuted if he left work or refused to work. 

(ii) The number of women, who accompanied the men, was, at first, 
in the proportion of 33 to 100. Later on, the number was raised to 40. 
This led to the terrible immorality mentioned in the pages which follow. 

Many writers on the subject, including the late Mr. Gokhale, have called 
this system of Indian indentured labour “sem i-slavery,” and such in reality 
it was. There is no need to go into detailsTSecausclhis” long standing evil has 
now been generally condemned by the moral conscience of the whole civilized 
world. But what is not sufficiently realised is, that a moral evil of this kind, 
having gone on for over 84 years, leaves behind it serious after-effects which 
cannot be cleared away in a few years. The degraded economic, moral and 
political condition of the Indian community in British Guiana (as in Fiji) is 
due more to the after-effects of the indenture system than to anything else. 
If Indians in British Guiana are looked down upon (as we arc told in this 
Report) even by African negroes, it is because the African negroes gained 
their freedom in 1834, but the Indian labourers were not freed from the in- 
denture system until 1917. 

When the indenture system had been brought to an end, an inter-deparfr- 
mental enquiry had been held in London between the Colonial Office and^he 
India Office in order to devise some other system of Indian labour to take 
the place of the »ld indenture system. This Committee's scheme, however 
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was highly unpopular in India because; it contained some of the very worst 
features of the old indenture system still unrcpcaled. 

In the year 19L9, when the war was over, the market price for sugar sud- 
denly went very high indeed. At the same time, the Indian labourers in Bri- 
tish Guiana were just ending the last year of their indentures. As they 
■were set tree, they refused to go back to the estates as hired labourers. This 
made estate labour very scarce all over the Colony. The war was just over. 
Trade was beginning to boom. \ cry large reserves were set aside 
for schemes of British Empire Development; and it was clear that the 
Imperial Government looked with favour on such enterprises. It was ready 
to support them with heavy loans. When, therefore, the shortage of labour 
grew great in British Guiana and the market price of saggar rose high, the 
authorities sent Dr. Nunan and Mr. Lnckhoo to fndia with an offer of a new 
colonisation scheme, that was very much more favourable to Indian emigrants 
than the scheme drawn up in 1917 by the Inter-departmental Committee. The 
deputation reached India in November 1919, and stayed for more than three* 
months. The scheme which Dr. Nunan put forward described throughout 
this Report as the Nunnn-Luckhoo Scheme. Dr. Nunan has recently been 
knighted and is now Sir Joseph Ntman. 

The Indian Legislative Asm mblv decided to send a Committee of Enquiry 
to British Guiana, before* deciding to re-open emigration. On the 91st March 
1920, Ur. Nunan presented a report, to the Colonial Office, which ends in 
follows : — “A steamer load of 900 or 400 families is, in my opinion, withii 
the bounds of possibility . 99 It is evident that la* fully anticipated the im- 
mediate re-opening of emigration as soon as ever the Indian Deputation had 
made its report and the Government of India had consented to the scheme. 

But various hindrances arose. In the first place, it was decided to delay 
sending out the Committee of Enquiry from India; and it did not actually 
reach British Guiana till February 12, 1922. 

In the interval between 1920 and 1922, a great change had taken place in 
the situation. The Governor, *Sir Wilfred Collett, had repudiated the Nunan- 
Luckhoo Scheme and had put forward a scheme of his own. This 
its called in the Report, i The Governor’s Scheme . 99 It will be found quoted 
in full in the Majority Report. 

The main reasons for the Governor’s change of policy was the command- 
ing influence of the British planters, who desired to have a labour scheme 
rather than a colonisation scheme. The Colony had gone through a financial 
crisis during 1921. The large profits, which had been made from the sugar 
industry in 1919-1920, suddenly ceased and the market price of sugar went 
down so low jus to make it hardly worth cultivating. There was, therefore, no 
immediate anxiety in the Colony to go on with a colonisation scheme, such 
as Dr. Nunan and Mr. Lnckhoo had put forward. No doubt, othe’r factors 
cante in; but it is practically certain that the violent oscillation in the trade 
Colony had made the difference. 
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• It will be noted, that even the Governor himself in 1022 was against any 
opening up, l*or some time to come, of fresh emigration. * * i Li ^ Excellency 
flic Governor told us/’ the Indian Commissioners report, “that owing to tho 
present economic crisis (in 1022) lie was not in fa\our of emigration from 
India being resumed until the cud of 1024; and not e\ en then if cottages of 
an improved type bad not been put up.” The Indian community jvould not 
favour the reopening of emigration till 1930. Air. Luckhoo was stromrly 
opi>osed to any fresh emigration for at least another live years. 

I had already beard some news about the Committee of Enquiry that 
had gone out from Indian in 1022, and their Report, which was said to he very 
pessimistic. The news also had reached India that there had been a radical 
difference of opinion between thelndian members and their English colleague. 
This \ariance had been so great, that, for more than a year and a half, the 
whole Report remained unpublished. As, however, the trade depression in 
British Guiana had continued, no one appeared to be very anxious to ex- 
pedite the publication of the Report. Meanwhile, the Kenya crisis had boon 
coining to a head in Cast Africa; and South Africa had taken it, place behind 
Kenya in its determination to give infeiier status to Indian citizens. Every* 
thing was being done to humiliate Indians abroad. All these insults naturally 
distracted public, attention; and if there was any thought, of British Guiana 
at all, it was only as one of the Colonics, where Indians had been bully 
treated in the past, under the indenture* system. Then* was 
no wish, on the purl of any one, to open immi- 
gration to that Colony again. News also had 1 ridded 
through of, a serious repudiation of J)r. Nunun's scheme by the Governor 
of British Guiana himself and a new scheme published which was clearly for 
cheap labour exploitation. It was a. surprise, therefore, to every one when we 
were told in India that the 'Nunnn-Luekhoo emigration proposal was being put 
forward oiiee more, with Government authority, by the new Governor, and 
that Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo were again oil their way to visit India in 
order to present afresh the identical scheme, which they had brought with 
them in J920. 

When I readied England, 1 was told that they were expected in London 
very soon. We met them in Mr. Polak’s oilicc on December 2Sth, 1923. 
There we bad very nearly three hours’ talk together. It was necessary to 
clear away at once; a wrong impression from Dr. Nunan ’a mind. He had re- 
garded me as virtually committed to his scheme. But I told him plainly, 
that I had not in any way committed myself in the interview I had with 
him in 1919, and furthermore, when lie had cabled out to me in South 
Africa, asking for my approval, I had replied by a cabled saying that. 1 
could not give it; thus I had withheld my consent altogether. 

, The talk we had together in London, at which Air. Polalc was present, 
ended jn my urging the two delegates not to proceed further to India; be- 
cause, first of all, the mind of the people of India was disturbed over tlio 
Kenya decisions and a great majority had determined not to vote for any 
re-opening of Emigration to the Colonies, while those decisions remained 
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vnaltered. Secondly, the whole idea of bringing out thousands of emi- 
grants each year in an artificial way, shiploads at a* time, which would 
have to be recruited somehow, with all the old dangers revived, was most 
repugnant. 

The scheme was too ambitious, and it tried to do things too hurriedly 
and on too grand a scale. Clearly the Colony was not prepared for such 
numbers of new colonists; the land was not yet ompoldered; the health 
conditions had not yet improved; and underneath everything else there was 
obviously a desire on the part of the planters to get more labour at econo- 
mic rates and keep down the wages of their present staff of cultivators. 

We endeavoured to put before Dr. Nunan, the obvious fact that from 
first to last Indian emigration to British Guiana had been on wrong lines. 
What was needed, was to let things take their own course, as they had 
done in British Columbia so long as the Punjabis were allowed to land in 
that country. All that appeared to be needed was, for a steamer service 
to be established. Those who were self-reliant and independent in India, 
and had already cut themselves loose from their old social and economic 
surroundings, might then be attracted. They would pay their own passage 
out, if the steamer rates were not excessive, — just, as they were ready to 
pay their own passages to British Columbia across the Pacific. Only the 
enterprising would go; but these would make the best colonists. 

Dr. Nunan was impressed by this view of emigration, which we pre- 
sented. Mr. Luckhoo had a long talk with me alone, and promised me that! 
he would consider very carefully the ideas we had suggested. They were 
new to him, he said, and he wanted time to give them his very fullest exa- 
mination before coming to any conclusion. I have not heard directly from 
cither Sir Joseph Nunan or Mr. Luckhoo since. Two non-Christian Indian 
delegates have now followed Sir Joseph Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo to India 
after considerable hesitation on the part of the East Indian Association. 
Mr. Polak has seen both of these new delegates as they passed through 
London; and they both called upon Mahatma Gandhi and myself, in com- 
pany with Dr. Nunan 's brother at Julm, Andheri. The attitude of the 
East Indian Association has been one which has wavered between neutra- 
lity and withdrawal. Only quite recently has it actually declared its ac- 
ceptance. 

C. F. ANDRWS, 


o : 
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ABSTRACTS FROM REPORT 

OF 

DEWAN BAHADUR P. KESAVA PILLAI, M.L.C. AND 
V. N. TEWARY, M.A. 

British Guiana is said to comprise an area of 90,000 square miles and 
has a sea-board extending over 250 miles. Its length From north to south 
has been estimated at about 550 miles, and its a\erage breadth From east 
to. west at 30 miles. It is bigger than Bengal or the Presidency of Bombay 
minus Sindh. IF a territory as big as the Province of Agra, or Bihar and 
Orissa, were to be carved out of British Guiana, there would still remain 
an area oF 7,000 square miles. But in this big country, only the coast-land 
is as yet inhabited, the rest being primeval forest. This cons'. al strip 
stretches along Ihc whole length oF the sea-board; and in depth, varies 
from 10 miles on the west to 40 miles along the Berbicc and Courantiyne 
rivers. A peculiar feature of this flat and comparatively narrow plain is 
that it is to a large extent slightly below the level of ordinary spring tides 
which flood the low-lying parts. 

British Guiana lies roughly between 1 dg. to 8 dg. North of the eouator, 
and between 75 dg. to 61 dg. West of Greenwich. The climate is equable 
and temperate, resembling that of Malabar. The temperature seldom 
touches 90 dg. F., and rarely Falls below 75 dg. F., and the a\crnge rain Fall 
varies from 84.19 inches at Matobo to 154.86 inches at Look Out. It has 
two wet and two dry seasons. From the middie oF April up to the middle 
oF August It is wet, and then follows the dry season which lasts till about 
the middle of November, when the second wet season of the year begins, 
lasting up to the middle of January. 

In 1919*, 86,971, tons of sugar wore produced From 70,876 acres of cane, 
giving an average of 1.22 tons of sugar per acre under cane. This is a very 
low average, comparable with that o India taken as a whole, and far 
below that oT countries such as Java and Hawaii. It is partly due to poor 
extraction by two mills, and partly to poor cane outturns on some of the 
estates. This latter result, however, is largely due to the Fact that on most 
estates all the tillage is being done b\ hand. The best estates, however, 
get about 2 1|2 tons of sugar to the acre. 

The product next in importance is rice. It is owing mainly to the ini- 
tiative and enterprise of the East Indians that the rice industry has at- 
tained its present position, and promises, in the near future, to be the lead- 
ing crop of the colony. There was a time when British Guiana had to im- 
port practically every pound of rice needed for local consumption. In the 
quinquennium, 1884-1888, only 2,500 acres were under rice and 43.5 million 
lbs. of vice had to be imported into the colony. By 1903, the average area 
‘under cultivation had increased to 15,000 acres, while the import had fallen 
to 18 million pounds. From that time onwards, the history of the industry 
is one of continuous and rapid development. By the end of 1913^ the 
folony was able not only to meet its own requirements, but also to export 
about 10 millicRi pounds. The highest development was reached in 1917 
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when the area under cultivation was 63,000 acres, and the quantity exported 
exceeded 32 millions of lbs. In 1920, the area under the crop was 58,000 
acres, while the export consisted of 18 million lbs. of rice and 15 million, 
lbs. of paddy, both being valued ac about 1.7 million dollars. 

The tptal imputation of the colony was about 278,000 souls in 1891. Ho 
figures are available for 1901 as no census was taken in that year. The 
census report for 1911 recorded an increase of 18,000 from 278,000 to 

296.000 souls in twenty years. At the last census held in 1921, the popula- 
tion rose to 297,700, thus showing an increase of only 1,700 as compared 
with 1911. The smallness of increase is accounted for by the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19 which is estimated to have caused 12,000 deaths, and i 
by the fact that indentured immigration from India ceased in 1917, while J 
3,375 immigrants wore repatriated to India during the year 1919 and 1920, 
under the terms of indenture. 

Another interesting fact brought out in the report of the last census 
is that during the last fifty years, the growth of the population in the 
colony has boon mainly due to immigration. The population in 1871 
amounted in round figures to 191,000 souls, exclusive of all immigrants, 
while in 1921 it rose, excluding the number of immigrants, to 199,000, thus 
showing a natural ‘‘ increment” of 5,00* : only. The significance of this fact 
as well as the highly important part that immigration has played in the 
increase of the population in the colony should be borne in mind, when 
t lie question of sending out more (‘migrants to 1 British Guiana arises for 

consideration. „ 

* 

There were roughly, 67,000 persons liiing in towns at the last census, 
while 66,000 persons lived on the sugar estates. Cher 112,000 persons were 
found in villages, and 42,000 on farms and settlements. Only 8,000 were 
enumerated in the forest districts. If we classify the population according 
to races, we find that there were 3,000 Europeans, 9,000 * * Portuguese , 9 f 

125.000 East Indians, 2,000 Chinese, 117,000 Blacks, 30,000 persons belong- 
ing to the mixed races and 9,000 aborigines. 

The total number of East Indians returned at the 1921 census, was 
124,938 or 1,529 less than in 1911. Of the present East Indian population, 
68 per cent, were born in the colony. There were 96,000 Hindus, 18,000 
Mohammedans, 11,000 Christians, and 244 Parsis. Turning to occupations, 
we find 350 East Indians belonging to various professions, 430 employed 
ns domestic servants, over 78,000 as agricultural labourers, including those 
working on sugar estates, and 2,500 classed under industries; while the 
number of the unoccupied or dependents (i.e., women engaged in domestic 
duties, children, etc.), is stated to be over 40,000. 

As the population contains a very large element of immigrants in its 
composition, there is bound to be a pronounced disparity in the numbers of 
the two sexes. This disproportion has been further aggravated by the in- 
dentured system under which forty women were sent out for every hundred 
ment In 1881 the number of females in the colony for every 1,000 males 
was 800, Which rose to 834 in 1891, and has rapidly risen to 926 in 1911, 
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and 968 in ]921. At present, however, only three races show an excess of 
females over males. Among the blacks and the coloured, there are 52.4: 
females to 17.6 males, while the Portuguese have 53 females to 47 males. 
Of the rest the Europeans have 45 females to every 55 males and the Elu- 
I'ese 86 lor everv 100. It is among the East Indians that the disproportion 
of the sexes is most marked. Out of 125,000 East Indians in t^io colony, 
the number of females is only 55,800, giving a proportion of only 80 
females to 100 males. 

There were among East Indians in 1911, 20,000 females, i.e., 7.1 females 
to 100 males, and in 1921 females, i.e., 80 females to 100 males. 
Prior to 1911, the disproportion between males and females amongst the 
Easl Indians must have been greater, sin re amongst the indentured labour- 
ers brought to British Guiana the ratio of males to females was more than 
:> to 1; and the fact that the number of females is now approximating the 
number of males is due to the fact that 08 per cent, of the present East 
.Indian population are colony-born, amongst whom the number of males 
and females is approximately equal. 

In this connection, it m;i\ be mentioned that from the commencement 
of immigration from India in LS3S, when the livst batch ot East Indians 
landed on the shores of Demerara, to the cessation of the indentured system 
in 19L7, a total of 239,000 Indian immigrants was introduced into the 
colony, of whom about 09,000 had been repatriated to India by the, end of 
1920.* 

Before we proceed to give our imp regions regarding the health condi- 
tions of British Guiana, wo should like to refer to the opinions of the 
Colonial Secretary and the late Surgeon-General of British (Uliana, regard- 
ing the paramount importance of giving precedence to tin* question of im- 
proving the sanitation of Ihe colony, before embarking on a policy of fur- 
ther immigration. Their high and responsible positions a-> well as the un- 
rivalled opportunities they bad for acquiring a most intimate knowledge 
of the various problems affecting the welfare of that country give special 
weight to their views. We think that no apology is needed for quoting at 
length from their statements, so Hint the gravity of tin* problem may be 
clearly appreciated. 

Mr. Clcmenti, the Colonial Secretary’ of British Guiana, submitted a 
report “On the Condition of the Colony of British Guiana during the Groat 
European War and on ihe Chief Local Problems Awaiting Solution” in 
1919, which is known as Combined Court Paper No 21 of I9L9. In this re- 
port Mr. Clementi says that, although the introduction of more immigrants 
is necessary for the development of the Colony, “the most pressing duty 
of the Government is to protect the health and the lives of the existing 
population; and £o secure that, instead of the death-rat** exceeding the 
birthrate, as has too often been recorded in the Vital Statistics of British 
Guiana, there shall be a steady natural increment.” And after dealing in 
great detail with the various aspects of the problem, he thus sums lip the 
situation : — • 
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#l When Macaulay wished to bring home to readers of his History p£ 
England published in 1848, the progress in sanitation made in his 
day in the United Kingdom, he contrasted the conditions then pre- 
vailing with the by -gone times, ‘‘when men died faster in the lanes 
of our towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana.” Seventy 
ye^irs have passed by, and it would no longer be fair to quote Guiana 
as typical of all that is insanitary. But taking a broad view of the 
health conditions in t his colony, it must be admitted that there has 
been no ease of plague or cholera in the last 40 years, though the 
last outbreak of yellow fever was in 1885 and of small pox in 1904, 
and notwithstanding tlio fact that the live years, 1912-16 inclusive, 
constituted a record for health in British Guiana unequalled by any 
other quinquennium in the last lilly years, nevertheless a colony in 
which at frequent intervals the death-rate exceeds the birth-rate, 
and where malaria, enteric fever, ankylostomiasis, tuberculosis, and 
intestinal troubles are prevalent cannot be deemed to be in a satis- 
factory state. Much arduous, unremitting and expensive work is 
imperatively' necessary, before we can hope to rely on a natural 
yearly increment of the population; nor could such natural incre- 
ment suffice save in a very remote future to provide a population 
sufficient for developing the colony. It would, however, he sheer 
folly , indetd it would he immoral , to take steps to introduce immi- 
grants in large numbers into British Guiana , without at the same 
time taknig the steps necessary to keep them alive and in good 
. health .” (The italics are ours.) 


On another occasion, he again returned to the subject and made an 
equally serious indictment of the policy of immigration pursued by the 
Colony in the past, and of the measures adopted lor the preservation of 
the public health. Speaking in the Combined Court, when the resolution 
regarding the Colonization Scheme was under discussion, he said: — 

4 ‘The mass of our population is an immigrant population and the history 
of immigration into British Guiana is a calamitous history. The 
chapter of calamities begins with the first immigrants who came hero, 
Dutch, French and British, now classified in our Vital Statistics under 
the head ‘Europeans other than the Portuguese . ’ 1 have not the time 
here to dwell upon the vicissitudes of our white colonists before 
British Guiana came into existence by the union of Esscquebo and 
Demerara wit Berics in the year 1881; but I note that the census of 
March 1831 shows at that date there were no Portuguese in the 
colony, that the population was then estimated to be 98.000 souls, 
and that the enumerated white colonists numbered 3,529, souls, 
2,519 being males and 1,030 females. Now the estimated total of 
the White Colonists other than Portuguese at the end of 1917 was 
only 3,659 souls, 1,950 being males and 1,689 females, in an aggre- 
gate population of all races estimated to be 313,999 souls.* Thus 
there are now fewer white men in British Guiana than there were 
in 1831, and relatively to the total population the white element 
lias ‘decreased from 3.6 per cent, to 1.1 per cent, during the past 86 
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years. These figures to my mind explain in epitome the stagnation 
from which this colony sutlers. The vitalizing sin am of c loui^ts 
from the Mother Country ilovvs very sparingly into British Guiana. 

“Portuguese emigration from Madeira took place between the years 
1835 and 1882, during which period there arrived 30,845 souls ; 
while from the Azores in the year 1851 there came 101 .^>uls. The 
Portuguese immigrants, therefore, numbered, 30,809 s mis in all ; and, 
in view of tins fact, it is distressing to record that on the 31st De- 
cember 1917, the total Portuguese inhabitants in the colony number- 
ed only 9,700 souls, 4,037 being males and 5,129 females. 

‘‘The nucleus of the black population in Briti-di Guiana was imported 
from Africa before 1807, the v ear in which the slave trade was abo- 
lished; and the report of the Registrar of Slaves for Bomerara and 
Essequcbo records tin' t on the 31st of May 1832 they may be esti- 
mated at 80,102 soul*-, of whom 45,309 were males and 40,793 
females. Those figures can be relied uyion within a small margin of 
error, Jor, when on t lie 1st August 1934 all slaves of British 
Guiana were emancipated, the number in respect of whom compen- 
sation was paid by the British Government was 81,910 souls. Now, 
at the end of 1917, the Negro population of the colony was esti- 
mated at 118,012 souls, 50,895 being males and 61,717 females; 
there lore, in 85 years our Black population has only increased by 
32,450 souls. But the colonist ’s immigration statistics show that, 
between the years 1835 and 1892, there were introduced 40,813 im- 
migrants of Negro Race from the West Indian Islands, as well as 
13,355 Blacks from Africa. Thus, not only is there no natural in- 
crement in our Black population during the period of 85 years in 
question, but there has been a not decrease of 2L,71K souls. 

“The history of Chinese immigration is eoually deplorable. The first 
Chinese indentured immigrants arrived in Briti-.li Guiana on tho 
12th January 1853, and the last reached George Town on the 17th 
March 1879. During that period there were introduc d into the 
Colony a total of 14,002 Chinese immigrants, 11,894 bong males 
and 2,108 females. Vet at the end of 1917 the estimated p pu’at’on 
of Chinese Race in British Guiana was no more than °,810 souls, 
1,573 being males and 1,237 females. 

Nor is the case any better with respect to the East Indian Immigrants, 
who now form the largest racial element in our population. The 
first East Indian immigrants arrived in British Girina in the year 
3838 and irom that time down to the cessation of indentured immi- 
gration from India with the arrival of the s.s. “Ganges” at George 
Town on tho 18th April 1917, there were introduced into the colony 
a total of # 238,979 East India immigrants. Neverthless; on tho 
31st December 1917, the total East Indian population was estimat- 
ed to be no more than 137,959 souls, 78,808 being males and 59,151 
females. That is to say, for every one thousand East Indianauntro- 
duced igito the colony under tho indentured system thtere now re- 
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main here only 572 souls — a little more than half. It must, r of 
course, be remembered that, in accordance with the conditions of 
indentured immigration, 65,588 East Indians were sent back from 
British Guiana to their native country during the course of the 
seventy-nine years in question; but, even after making this allow- 
ance we find that the present East Indian population is less by 
3d, 482 souls than the number of immigrants introduced. 

“As regards the population of Mixed Race in the Colony, it now forms 
30 per cent, of the whole and appears to increase slowly. S atistics 
on this point are iirst given in the census report of 3891, when tho 
total number of persons of mixed race was returned as 29,029 souls, 
33,227 being males and 15,802 females. On the 31st December 1917, 
the total population of mixed race estimated at 33,8(57 souls, 15,749 
being males and 18,118 females, an increase of 4,831 souls in 26 
years, or at the rate of 7 per mile per annum. 

“The case may he put in a nut-shell by poin ing out that the total 
population of British Guiana was returned at the census of 3841 as 
19,154 souls and at the last census taken on the 2nd April 1911, as 
296,041 souls; and the total number of immigiants introduced into 
the colony between the years 1835 and 1911 was 333,803 sou’s; and 
that therefore seventy years after the census of 184L the c deny 
contained a population actually less in number than the immi- 
grants introduced. These figures arc a gra\e indictment of the 
colony’s immigration methods in the past as well as of the mea- 
sures taken in bygone years to preserve the public health. The in-* 
ferenee to be drawn is very (dear, namely, that the? moM pressing 
duty of the Government at the prevail time is to protect the health 
and the lives of the existing population and to see that instead of tho 
death rate exceeding the birth-rate, as lias too often been recorded 
in the vital statistic-* of British Guiana, there is a steady natural 
increment. Measures aimed at the prevention, and failing that, the 
cure of disease should therefore engage our most earnest attention. 
Improved sanitation is the paramount need of the colony to-day. 
I am well aware that, as Lord Cromer has said, ‘improved sanitation 
is a bottomless financial abyss. ’ Nf.rertJa less it is sheer foVy. in- 
deed it is immoral to take steps to introduce immigrants into this 
colony without at the same time taking ihe steps necessary to keep 
them alive and in good-health. 7 ' (The italics are ours.) 

Let us now turn to Dr. Wise, the late Surgeon-General of the Colony, 
and see what he has to say on the subject. Addressing the joint mooting of 
the public bodies and representatives of British Guiana in George Town on 
the 27th January 3919, he stated that there was sufficient labour available 
in the colony for developing not only all the acreage under cu’tivation but 
double that arjja, if mechanical appliances were utilised; and as icgards 
sanitation, he made the following remarks : — 

* ‘‘With regard to sanitation in the past, millions of dollars hail been 
spent on immigration, whereas they could reckon the amount spent 
on sanitation in hundreds. That was not the right proportion. Tho 
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sanitation maintained by the estates in the jwst was largely one 
that was the minimum that would satisfy the Indian Gov< rnmcni. 
The question now was not wliiil was tlu* minimum in order to allow 
immigration to continue, but what was the maximum to keep tlv'ir 
labourers in the best conditions possible. He pleaded with the meet- 
ing to v iew the question of sanitation in a more liberal spirit, and 
not deal with it in the port -knocking spirit in which it, had been 
dealt with in the past.’’ (The italics are ours.) 

The “magnificent colony,” as British Guiana has boon described by one 
of its Governors, is, so far the the coast-land is concerned — and the rest of the 
country being practically empty does not concern us for the present — a 
land of marshy swamps and mosquitoes, of malaria and iiliariasis. As it is 
below the level of the sea, the problem of drainage is a difficult one. Tn 
these circumstances, the country is subject to inundations during the rainy 
season; and it is not an uncommon sight to see miles and miles of the 
country submerged under water. In the words of Mr. Clernenti, the in- 
habitants of the coastal tract have to lead an amphibious life, and their 
houses surrounded by water on all sides present an appearance of “lake 
dwellings.” On the sugar estates, canals run along and between the fields, 
to facilitate the transport of sugar-cane to the factories, and to serve as 
channels of drainage 1 . Th' canals on the dismantled estates are generally 
over-run with weeds and hyacinth. Moreover, for the construction as well 
as the upkeep of the roads, earth is dug out of the neighbouring fields on 
both sides, leaving pits for the accumulation of water. Similarly, villages 
hay# canals for purposes of drainage; and more often than not, tlv\y are 
‘not properly looked after, and, in consequence, are full of rank growths. A 
more ideal place for the breeding of mosquitoes it would be hard to dis- 
cover. Another sourc" of ill health is to be found in the utter lack of any 
arrangements for getting pure water for dormvtic use. In tin* City of George 
Town those who can afford to store it utilise rain water for drinking and 
cooking. Others get their supply from the Municipal taps which arc fed 
from a reservoir several miles away from the city by means of an open 
trench about 42 feet wide. 

Among 882 school children in George Town examined by Dr. Rose, 
865 suffered from infection from a certain kind of worm 5, which can only 
be contracted by swallowing the gorm< contained in human excreta, and 
in no other way. “The infection of so large a percentage of children with 
these parasites,” writes Dr. Rose, “is due directly to the fact that human 
excrement in the town is not disposed of in a safe and efficient way, but 
is allowed to come into contact with the persons, the food and drink of the 
children.” “There is no more unpleasant chapter,” he adds, “in the story 
of the insanitary conditions of these schools than that which is concerned 
with the arrangements for the disposal of excreta. Surface soil pollution 
is apparent and extensive. The privies pro\ided are wooden buildings fre- 
quently dilapidated, giving free access to flies and animals, the seats are 
stained with excreta; nor do the floors escape; the odours are such a* to 
discourage tlieir use, one would imagine, by sensitive children. In Jhe al- 
most universal absence of urinals, I have seep the ground * around the 
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school and the pillars of the buildings used frequently for this purpose in- 
stead. Moreover, the privy accommodation is, in many cases, inadequate, 
nor is there any attempt at provision of toilet paper or any substitute for 
such an article. One has only io visit these buildings to understand such 
facts as that fifi.fi per cent, of the children suffer from infection with intestine 
parasites, due solely to the swallowing of human excrement or that in one 
small school of 100 children examined, live had had typhoid, with five his- 
tories of the occurrence of tvphoid in their families during the year 1017.” 
In regard to the health conditions of George Town, Dr. Wise says: — “The 
midden-pits are repulsive and hardly approachable, the nightsoil remaining 
open to the air in a semi-fluid state; they are the hunting ground of rats and 
the breeding places of flies and other vermin. The rise of ground water in 
wet weather brings all the foul gases to the surface, polluting the atmosphere 
and ultimately it drifts the, contents of the midden-pits out on the surface 
of the premises where it floats, settles and finally dries. The cess tanks 
perhaps not so obvious but equally insanitary and dangerous. These tanks 
are constructed so that one side or bottom is knocked away and the ground 
water has free access to the accumulation of sewage. This sewage mixes 
freely with the subsoil water througlit the length and breadth of George 
Town, and it is no exaggeration to repeat that the city veritably floats on 
sewage . 9 9 

As in George Town, so in the rest of the colony the causes respon- 
sible for bad health are the same, viz., defective water-supply and filthy 
methods of sewage disposal. People got their water-supply from ponds and 
trenches fed by rain or pretty water led through canals for many miles ev.d 
open to surface pollution. There are, however, some villages which have 
artesian wells, the only trouble about them being that they often get choked 
up and require constant attention. The following description by a com- 
petent observer of the conditions prevailing in the villages of British 
Guiana may be taken as literally true, howsoever startling it may appear to 
be— 

“Disgust and dismay faces one when one realises that in most of our 
villages there is no water-supply for drinking purposes, A few bar- 
rels, empty receptacles and old Dutch jars are kept, the water 
in the rainy season being conducted by an old piece of tin gutter, 
from the roofs of the thatched cottages. These abominable recep- 
tacles arc veritable death traps, forming as they do admirable breed- 
ing places for mosquitoes. When the dry weather conies, this small 
storage of water-supply is soon used, the canals are then resorted 
to. These are never, at any time, fit for drinking purposes and in 
dry season they are still more filthy, and unfit. The partial success 
attending our artesian wells should encourage the authorities to con- 
tinue sinking these. Before the well at Lichfield on the West Coast 
of Berbicc was drilled, the villagers in and round this district* used 
to walk' from the public road to the Abary river # for their supply. 
All manner of utensils were employed and whole families would set 
out in the early hours just before the break of dawn. Hence it can 
be seen that in places where there is no well, th$ fate of our 
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peasantry in dry weather is far from pleasant. The nasty trench 
water is responsible for numerous deaths from intestinal troubles. 
And yet we have extended our artesian wells so slowly that from 
1915 to the present date, wc doubt whether we have fifty wells 
throughout the whole of our coastal fringe.” (Bv Edgar Beckett, 

F.L.S0. 

The same authority continues: — 

“The decrease in all our immigrants is a deplorable comment on our 
health conditions. If we intend to introduce the colonisation scheme 
we are morally bound to pay attention to our health and sanitary 
problems. There can be no question about that. It is a moral obli- 
gation. We cannot introduce people here to die. Our immigration 
schemes of the past, when the census figures are studied, provided a 
damnable indictment against the public health measures of those 
times. ' ’ 

Efforts in all directions are no doubt being made to effect im- 
provement in the sanitary conditions of the colony. But they are slow and 
unsteady for want of fund and lack of enthusiasm on the part of those who 
can exercise sonic influence in this direction. The “Daily Chronicle” 
(British Guiana) of the 8th March 1922 brings out this fact very well when 
it says, “It has also to be admitted thai the sugar planters had no interest 
in furthering schemes of a similar nature, (i.o., of drainage and irrigation) 
elsewhere, shortsightedly failing to see that the omission to provide these 
^esJjpnes was sapping their labour supply at the very sources; since as a 
consequence, the most appalling wastage of child and even adult fife took 
place . ’ 9 And that it is not wrong in holding the planters responsible for 
this state of tilings is shown by the fact that “the influence of British 
owners (of the sugar estates in British Guiana) through their local 
i cpiesentatives on the Government and politics ot the country is very 
great.” 

We accepted, with regard to the rates of wages as well as the cost 
of good, clothing and implements, the figures given by the present Agent 
General as correct for the purposes of the above calculation; and the^ re- 
sults, even on this basis, are startling. An able-bodied man going out from 
India to a far off place at a distance of 12,000 miles, and working as a 
shovelman for seven hours a day during the slack season, and fifteen hour? 
per day during the period of grinding, is able to save after ten years' un- 
remitting toil, not more than a sum of 162 dollars; while a male wceder 
saves nothing but has a debt of 37 dollars at the end of the period. A 
female weeder fares even worse. Her budget, prepared on the basis of the 
above note, actually shows after ten years a deficit of 153 dollars, if she 
gets a # free return passage, or of 225 dollars when her share of the cost of 
the passage money is included. Or, to put it differently, aTuong the three, 
there is a deficit per head after 10 years of 9 dollars, or of 23 dollars^ if 
the female weeder 's share ot the passage money, etc., is included. Further 
comment on the above is obviously unnecessary. 
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The dwellings on an estate are railed tlie “Coolie” lines or ranges. 
A range is a single-storied building, filty to hundred feet long, fourteen feet 
broad, and fifteen feet high from the floor to the apex of the rafters. Its 
roof is either shingled or covered with corrugated iron-sheets. It has either 
a mud-floor, or wooden flooring plastered over with earth. Some ranges 
are raised two feet above the ground level. JRaeh range is divided by thin 
partitions into five or ten rooms accodring to its length. The floor area 
of a room may roughly he taken as 120 square feet. The partitions between 
the rooms are usually close-boarded to a height of 10 feet from tin* floor, 
the space above that being do .c-Iathed. Fncli range has a covered ver- 
andah, four to six feet wide. » mining along the whole length on the front 
side. For ventilation, the] 1 '* is a window on the windward sale and a door 
on the leeward side in every compartment. The distance between two 
ranges \aries from fifty to sixiv feet. There are drains both in the front 
and behind the range; though, being mere channels cut in the soil, they 
arc seldom in a satisfactory condition. One family or three bachelors arc 
required to li\e in one room. 

Some of the ranges which we saw wen* fairh satisfactory, but most of 
them, such those on the Plantation Friends, were found to he in a state 
of adsanced dilapidation. White-washing seems to he the exception, not 
the rule, with the result that, the ranges present a rather dreary and dis- 
mal appearance. Some of the ranges, in our opinion, are hardly tit for 
habitation, resembling more" a jag-iye" in the vivid phrase of a 
labourer, than a dwelling fit lor men; while 1 , as regards married couples, 
they are absolutely unsuitable. No privacy is possible, when word* whis- 
pered on one side of the partition may he overheard on the oilier. In 1 i\V 
circumstances, it is not at all surprising to find all decency of a family life 
destroyed. The “doolie** lines are as much responsible for the immorality 
among the immigrants as any other cause. We are therefore sorry to have 
to record that the authorities in British Guiana do not consider it neces- 
sary *o provide separate cottage's at least for the married couple* who are 
already in the colony; although even bachelors among the new comers are 
promised accommodation in now cottages. All thni Messrs. Andrew’s and 
Pearson have written about the “Coolie” lines of Fiji in their report ap- 
plies with equal force and justice to the “Coolie” ranges of British 
Guiana. And the least that should he done immediately is to make separa- 
te arrangements for the housing of married immigrants. 

That, in the days of indenture, immorality among the indentured 
labourers was rampant, is acknowledged on all hands. Messrs. McNeill 
and Chiinanlal in their report ascribe it mainly to the sex-disparity and 
the class of women who were sent out from India. To these two causes 
should be added another, viz., the H Coolie** lines, already alluded to. 
Sudden freedom from all the social restraints of a village life, chaotic inter- 
mixture of different classes and individuals from various provinces, the 
conditions of life on an estate, the non -recognition of* Indian marriages, - 
all these tended to lower the moral standard and destroy the sanctity 
of 'married life. And though the indentured sTvstem has been abolished it 
has left behind an evil legacy. If separate housing arrangements for 
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marj-icd couple-; are t t*l y made bv the piovision oi a 1mm* nunibei 

of s(»] Mira to cottages; il lceal rccoyiit ion is iz ’ \ t'i > in mill Mdcimiiset! 

in accordance with Indian relin'rms ceremonies ; and if the Stair in Untisn 
Guiana, disregarding ah iiiirmw considerations of harm or injury to anv 
particular iiidu.slrv, takes enrlv steps to discharge the obligation laid upon 
if ])y law in tin* matter of imparting education 1o the children ol 1 in 
Indian community, the progress toward-, a settled life of a higher inoral 
standard will be considerably hastened. 

There is not nnlv sexual laxitv annum' the immmrael iahoureis them- 
selves, but verv mmiois a lleyi* ions have been inode fiom time 1o time 
that managers and overseers lui\e had immoral relations with ‘‘coolie” 
womens on the (Male. Tin* Sander-on Committee came to the conclusion 
flint then* was not much substance in the alley, t ions. From our iu\ esti- 
mations, we !ia\<* arrived at the conclusion that then* is mound lor believ- 
ing that such immoral lel.dions do ou-t, tho,m’l\ to what extent, it is im- 
possible to sav. Fast Indian:- “hno-l unauimouslv made these alienation'-: 
and wilh e<|ual mianiniitv and emphasis 1 he plant( > i , s denied them. The 
Jlon’bte Mr. Webber stall'd that such immoralitv did e\ist, and add('d that 
tilings were pretty much tin* same, as thev wen* m 1!)K>. 

If may be mentioned hen* that theie i,- an Oidmaiicc in t lit* colony 
under which a mannyr or an cverscer li' iim with an immigrant ■woman 
must (‘itlier innm her, or leave the estate. It was said that tin* owner- 
of the, suyir estates ■would not tolerate* Mich an immoral practice and 
woujLii^puni-h the man, if thev were satisfied oi Ins yiill. In spite ot all 
this, the veyv conditions un<h*r which yomm overseers aie required to 
hv<* on the (‘states aie such ihal it is impossible to prevent tlu* mowlli of 
this o\ if Yomm o\e*iM*eis aie eitliei’ unmarried, oi , il married, aie not 
allowed t<> have them* wive- on the estate. This seems to he the* general 
practice, though on a lew estates a small number of married quarters Jor 
overst*eis have been put up m reread vears. Such benm th<’ condition-, 
under which they have' to h\e, if i- easy to understand why so often 
they "o wroim. Married men are* not yneridlv appointed overseers, be- 
cause dn*> would lie more cosllv, and, sccondlv, because the* estate would 

have to incur additional expenditure over the const met ion ol married 

euiarters. These reasons were put forward In one of the suuar mammies 
of Ilritisli (luuum who further explained that Miyar plantations, beimj; 
business concerns, have to be run on business lines, and that thev lmd to 
consider proposals involving additional expenditure, recurriim' or non 
I'oeurriny from that point, of view; and he ended In sayitiy that yountr 
men would b(* Younts men. r J_ lie* subject is a most unsavourv om*, and we 
ha\(* no desire to pursue it anv fin flier. We should, however, like to 

place on record our deliberate opinion that the evil doe's e\isf. and that 

the only ,1 easible solid ion would be to ciuphn married Indian <n orseers 

WAo would be less costly than married overseers imported from Scotland. 

* 

As regards the treatment of labourers by the supervisin'* stall', it ap-* 
]>ears that things arc* gradually changing for the better; although eertu- 
plaints of illdreaknent are even now often heard. We made enquiries 
39 
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into sonic en^os of alleged ill-treatment brought to our notice j and we 
found most oi’ thcM* complaint n to be substantially true. In this matter, 
as in others it must be borne in mind that the indentured system lias only 
recently been abolished, and that, therefore some time must elapse before 
occurrence’s like those can become an exception rather than the rule. The 
labourer, too, is slowly waking up to the realisation of the tact that he 
is no longer in bondage but is a l iveman who can demand fair and con- 
siderate treatment. And add to this another factor that, as there has 
been a cessation of immigration Iroin Tndia and the consequent stoppage 
of the supply of fresh labourers, the employers, with limited number of 
labourers to draw upon, are ieeling the impend i\ e lieee-^ity of treating 
their employees with more consideration, so as to secure their good will 
and confidence. 

In 1*120, 7 East Indians were comicted of murder, which shows, the 
\ cry high rate of of murderers p< r lr~ of population as against 5 ami 
:> 12 per lac in Madras and the Tinted T > ro\iuee<, re>pe<«m ely ; but from 
rhe suiniimry of case-* appended to the Report oL the Immigration Depart- 
ment, it is impossible to draw any iulereuees of a general character. 

We are glad to say that we I ouiul no traces of that racial feeling 
which exists in a. \ery acute form in certain British Colonies. The law of 
rhe land makes no distinction, at any rate in theor\, between one race and 
another. Indians tan anywhere acquire property or carry on business 
without let or hindrance. Similarly, there is no problem of “ segrega- 
tion. 99 In George Town, » or example, Indians live side by sidvojyith 
other races; and as Jar as we are aware, nobody lias e\er taken any ob- 
jection to their doing so. East. Indians are allowed to use train-cars and 
railway trams on exactly the same terms as members of other communi- 
ties. But, we feel bound to say, that although in theory, and to a certain 
extent in practice, no disabilities ha\c so far been imposed upon East 
Indians on merely racial ground-, there does exist considerable race- 
prejudice. The. East Indian is < on-idered to be of a very inferior race 
and an Indian has been described in official documents as of the “Coolly 
race.” Every East Indian, high or low, rich or poor, is a cooly. This 
contempt against East Indians is partly racial and partly economic, and 
is tlie direct outcome of the conditions under which East Indians used to 
be taken from India and made to work during the continuance of the 
indentured system, it i* further to be regretted that the manager and 
the authorities respoimible tor the social and moral well-being of immigrant 
labourers, have, barring exceptional cases here and there, cared more for 
pound, shilling and pence, than for the good of their dependents, practi- 
cally voiceless and helpless employees. Wc asked Mr. Luckhoo in the course 
of his evidence whether the following statement made by the non-official 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council in their letter addressed to 
Sir George Barnes, the then Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
in 1917, was true of British Guiana or not: — “It is a known fact that the 
general body of Europeans in the colonies consider Asiatics as racially 
anci fundamentally inferior to them. When therefore such men obtained 
privileged control over Asiatics, the position of the latier is reduced to 
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that of mere cal lie, and even the most humane planter does not succeed 
in tilling liis Asiatic employee in tile social and moral scale. So long as 
such a view continues to be entertained by the European planters, no 
Indian who lias any regard tor the moral well-being ot' his fellow men 
ecu possibly contemplate with equanimity a continuation ot: such a system 
of service however modified and whatever may be the safeguards devised 
for the protection oL‘ the servant. ’ ’ Air. Luckhoo stated, “O? course, 
‘cattle’ is a strong word to use but that is exactly what is thought of 
Indians here. ,, lie added that Indians were considered 1o be inferior in 
intelligence to others, including tin* Negroes. Jn continuation of this tact, 
it ‘may be stated that, on the sugar estates, rarely Inis an Indian, it! any, 
been appointed to the post of an overseer, the reason given for this being, 
as stated by one of the sugar magnates, that Indians count not he trusted 
'in money matters; although on borne of his own estates white overseers 
have been guilty on more than one occasion of misappropriation of estale 
iunds. As was admitted by Air. Sherlock, who gave evidences before us 
on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, the sugar planters went to Scot- 
land lor overseers but came to India for labourers. It may bo incidental- 
ly mentioned that in Scotland the\ do not grow sugarcane, while in India, 
they do. The members belonging* to races other than the East Indian, are 
appointed to these positions but not Indians. Similarly, in the various 
Government departments there are over MSS posts earning an annual 
salary of .€150 and over. Only twenty-three out of which arc hold by 
Indian"*; but of the>e twenty-three appointments, 12 arc held by the 
in ter]) refers in the Immigration Department. In the Police, the Judicial 
v*r"Tffecutive line, there is no Indian. In the Aledienl Department there 
are one permanent and two temporary pobts held by Hast Indians. In 
the Educational Department, which looks after a population, 45 per cent, 
ot whom are East Indians, there ib not a single Ea>t Indian in the higher 
grades. Even in the Immigration Department which has to deal almost 
exclusively with East Indian Immigrants, not one Indian has ever been 
appointed as District Agent, let alone the highest po>t>. The prevailing 
idea lias been that the East Indian is lit to serve onl\ as a labourer and 
nothing more. One of the ex-Govornors of the British Guiana publicly 
stated that because East Indians were uneducated, they were such good 
labourers. The prospect of remaining a labourer not only for himself, 
but also for his children and his children’s children seems to be, in the 
opinion of some persons, the utmost that an immigrant might aspire to. 
He has merely been looked upon as an efficient machine for labour. As 
one of the labourers lias stated in a written statement submitted to us, 
we have been treated like horses and are made to live in ranges, no 
better than stables; but while there is a groom to look after the horse there 
is none to care for us.’ * 

Let.us mention another small fact as showing that the Indians do 
pot count for anything else except as labourers. On the Hoard of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, there is not one single Indian although it 
manages the Alms House besides discharging other functions. This point 
was prominently brought to our notice, by both Hindus and Muhamnfadan 
gentlemen that •although Hindus and Muhammadans pay taxes just as 
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other communities did. < \ t*n in Mich a small matter, as the Board ot 
poor Haw Commissioners, then was n°t one Imtian ; and v ei tlu*\ added, 
the number of Indian inmates in Thai instil lit ion wa • not inconsiderable 1 . 
"When wo visited the Alms House we weie siirpi Bed to note that tlio 
vegetarian diet meant Lor Indian inmates, and described in the printed 
schedule as the “cook diet \ w a toss than tlie ordinary died. A\ e ha\e 
no doul)!' that. had an Indian been oi t the l»oaid <>! the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, this could ne\ei have been allowed tor Mich a lorn* time. r l he 
Jfon'ble Mr. Lukhoo thought 1 hat the number of Indians in public ser- 
vices should be in piopoi’tion to tluir numerical siren nth*, and added 
that, unless tins principle was recognised. a considerable douht should re- 
main in their minds as to whether their claims would ever meet with duo 
recognition. We would close tip* Mibjoet altei refeemm to two incidents. 
Duriiur the war wlu*n there was a shortage ol’ medical men and a number 
of posts in t he Medical 1 )eparl ment wire vacant, the Surireon-t leneral of 
British (iuiana advertised the posts m America, although American De- 
o-r<*es are not recoirnmed within tlu- British Iv.’.pire. Hr. Wharton, who 
was a member of the .Medical Hoard, suimested that instead ot "etting 
doctors from America, they mijiit Liei qualified men lrom India. Nothing 
came out ol this proposal. Seeoudiv , the Honourable Mr. Webber stated 
tliat although theie was no stamtorv bar to tlu- appninmeut of auv quali- 
J uhL man, irrospoi ti\ e ot race or creed, to the posts ot Inspectors ol Police, 
only Europeans wen* appointed been use it was telt that thov alone pos- 
sensed th(- neeessarv social status. 

\V(» note that Indians are allowed liberlv in tin* piactua- of theiimtf’ej 
Jlnifuis helieJs and worships, except in regard to two points tot. v\ hich we 
shall rotor later on. We v kited a certain number ot the iimw[iks and 
temples on I lie suyar estates, which had bt on built In. the <a)iit nbut ion* 
raised by the immigrants theni-ehes and libeial donations by tlu* State 
authorities. But Hindus ;m* »*ot allowed to olomate t 1km r dead’, and simi- 
larly the marriages celebrated eecovdiiiLi to Hindu or Muhammadan cus- 
toms arc not regarded as lawful. Wit ii regard to tlu* hi A point, it would 
be dilheult to "iso a mote ^lariuu: in dance in support ol our statement 
that !ho Immigration I >epa rt ment was Jackim* in s\ mpai h<*t ic understand- 
ing ot rndian sentiment and l'eelin"', than tlu* statement made to us by the 
immigration authorities, that Hindus did not desire to cremate their dead. 
That they are quite ignorant of the strength of Indian sentiment on this 
point is borne out by the tact, that no less a man than Dr. Wharton, an 
Indian Christian, wanted to cremate the bodv ol his lather (Hindu) who 
had Jett instructions that after his death, lus bodv was to be cremated; and 
Imd applied for permission which was declined on the i* round that. lie 
could not do so under Hie law. When* Dr. Wharton 1 ailed, it is not at 
all surprising that hundreds and thousands of immigrants should have 
failed to impress the authorities with the strength ol their sentiment, in 
this matter. Un the* return of 1 in* British Guiana Deputation from India* 
in 11)20, Mr. Thomas Greenwood who represented the West India, Com- 
mittee on that Deputation, submitted a report to the Government of British 
Guiapa, in which he recommended that “ ttclipmtts Ohs( rranccs—hi par- 
ticular the rl phi to bum Hit dead vn tin seashore — bhoptd be treated 
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j{ ifjt t i'/ rtf ( •tii'si/ii rttf !‘>ii (uni t 1 ^ ' 1 1 * i 1 1 < 4 are our-,) I his 3V n s 

in 1920; ;m < f nollmm 1 i;i >. so far been none to ’ eiuoxe this dmabditx "imply 
because Hie immmrat ion authorities niv under the impre^ion that Hindus 
do not want it. Could there he, we wonder, a more flagrant instance of 
direct interi(‘mice i 1 1 » the religious nh-erxauces ol the Hindu comuiunitx 

nithouyli Hindus coii'-Hl ide 22 per cent, of 1 lie torn! population oJ‘ lirhish 
( iiiiniin ! 

Similar/ in lhe matter of Indh.n man ii ye.-, 1!ie I nni'hj ration Aycnt- 
Ceneral defends the e\is»um law nUectnm tin* \nliddy of what are des- 
cribed ;is Asiatm marruejes on the mound that a eeilain Chiistian. Mh- 
Monary nh.t agrees with him. !:i Hie o| inhm of tin latter mntleman, (ho 
Tinroadit ional recognition of Indian marriatres would haxe disastrous con- 
sequences. lieonei’ the pa Hie.-* who mi“lit cbaime their mm<H a Henvards 
ond stparati i roiti one another, vouhi he Ihereby prexented I rom so 
doiny. lie, evident/. does no! "ea’.i.a that hm argument, if eoi-reel, np- 
ulies with eoual loree to Hie mai i in *:**•■> eelelnated according to lhe Chris- 
tian lelmion. The on/ piopnr emu se to he adopted in a matter like 
-Ids diould be to consult lhe leadim: I'lmulie: "« u! tin* Hindu and Muslim 
••omimuut ie ; and bo aunled 1)\ their ad' i< ,» r; lh< r than r<d\' on people pro- 
j'essme' a dillerent lelemon, how-oexei sincere am! xxmtl-n mumm they may 
be. As xxe ha' e dealt with ihm nnedion oi mamaye at lenirth in a sepa- 
rate section, it / not neee^sarx to dmeii^ it hme. 

Coder the Masters and [serxeiUs Ordinance of 1 'A'}, labourers art 1 still 
)^r 'wailed and fined. In east 1 Ibex (annot )i;i\ tines, thev are sent to jail. 
"We asked ahe renrcMmtalix e> ol tin* HritMi Huiam. Simar Planters Asso- 
ciation, who expressed thenmelxvs in femur oj it'- benm re\ lsed so as to 
In i n Li it into haunnnx \\ Mil presaU-dax jv«jm* ( I'lci'h. We are ol opinion 
Hint* it. should he l iscd. 

Children under 12 \e;ns -houhl noi lie made to xxork in “Citole 
yatins” by the estate authorities. The Plaider./ Atonal ion ar(»,in principle 
.favourable to the ‘doppam ol ehdd labour Immiyi'ant labourers comsider- 
* 'll it a veil lumMiip that their ( hildren shoidd be indited/ eoinpellod to 
work in these mums. \\"e 1 <»<*! t tin • il on/ I Ik* eviMiiiy prox isioiis o! the 
balneation Ordinance are proper!* mi towed and the otiVndnm parties pro- 
secuted, this practice will speedily come to an end. 

The practice 1 of "ettiny agreements Mailed by labourers in an ob- 
jectionable lorm seems to be ]ire\alent on sum 1 (‘states. Tlie Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, we are ulad to note, is opposed, to this praetne; and xx e hope that 
it xx ill soon cease. 

Women, when emra-yed on eane-piehincr in trenches. baxe to stand in 
water up to their knees and, at times, even above their wa/ts. It is really 
a most, ’objectionably practice xxhiclt should immediate/ be out a .stop to. 

The# qualifications ol a xoter may lie smuma rmed as merarx and tlys 
possession of pmperty or income ol a "perilled mniiuium xalue. It is not 
necessary Hi uixe in detail tlie qualitmatioiis <»1 a* candidate 1 for .the Court 
or the Combined Court. /Two o-iiet fa< ts of irreat significance from the 
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Indian ■point of view may be mentioned here. First. every voter has to 
ap])ly to the registering oftieer to bo registered as a \otor, before bis name 
run be entered on the voters' register, and a somewhat eomplieated proce* 
dure is laid down in this connect ion. Secondly, though a voter is required 
to read and write some language, either European «>r Asiatic, all the 
papers,* including ballot papers, are printed onh in F.nglmh. It is worthy 
of note that Mr. Lukhoo is the only East Indian who has been returned 
to the Combined Court, while not a sii gle Indian has up till now sat in 
the Court of Policy. 

According to the last Census report, the total number of -voters in the 
colony is about 5,000; made up of 563 Europeans. 48‘2 Portuguese, 00 Chi- 
nese, 3,300 blacks and coloured, and only 428 East Indians. Or. to. put it 
differently, we may say that, roughly speaking out of every 300 voters; 
08 are black and coloured, II Europeans, 30 Portuguese and only 8 East 
Indians. There are roughly. 86,000 adult males; of whom the blacks and 
coloured number 38,000, and 41.000 are Indians. Of the total adult male 
population of the European race, 43.7 per cent, art* on the voters’ lisd, 
while in the case of Chinese, the Portuguese, the black and the coloured, 
the figures are II. 8, 39, and 8.8 per cent, respectively. But only one per 
cent, of the adult male population of the- Indian community an* registered 
as voters. This fact adds point to the contention of the. East Indians 
that their community, to borrow the language of the Indian section of the 
Colonization Committee, has been practically disfranchised. 

Several causes have been assigned for this extremely low imnAvi- of 
Indian voters, among which may be mentioned the following 

(a) Unlike the Negro, the Indian is said to lia\e no taste for politics. 

(b) He is actively discouraged by ceitain influential missionaries from 
taking part i:i politics; and as tlmy are believed to be sincere well- 
wisliers of the Indian community, they arc able to exercise their 
influence successfully in this direction. 3\o have discussed this 
point with some of these persons, who, themselves unasked, told 
us that they had been dissuading Indians from taking an active 
interest in polities. 

(c) While Indians enjoy theoretical equality, most of them art*, for 
all practical purposes, disfranchised; as, being illiterate, they can- 
not become voters, even if they are otherwise qualified. 

(d) Even when they are literate (i.c., they can write and read some 
Indian language), they are practically disfranchised, as the voting 
papers, etc., are all printed only in English. For this reason, a 
large number of literate ami qualified Indians do not care to get 
themselves registered as -voters. 

* • 

(e) The procedure for the registration is complicated and trouble- 
some. 

*As regards (a), thofe is some truth in the statement that the Indians 
on the whole have hitherto not been very keenly .interested in politics. Men 
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who had to live during the period of indenture*, for fit 1oa>t 5 years, in the 
words of Mr. Gokhalc, under conditions bordering on semi-slavery, could 
not be expected to turn politicians inunedlatelv on regaining freedom. But 
to a far greater extent liava the other causes enumerated above boon res- 
ponsible iof keeping them away from politics. The inllucnco of mission- 
aries of the t>pc referred to in (b) has largely- contributed towards it. 
The causes alluded to in (d) and (e) have not been mentioned now lor 
the first time. .For instance, in .1915, the then Immigration Agent General 
commented in his report for that year on the fact that there were so few 
Indian voters; and laid emphasis among others on (c) and (d; as being 
tli6 reasons on account of which so tew Indians cart'd to get themselves 
registered, or which prevented them from applying for registration. 

• 

More than three generations ha\e parsed since the first, batch of In- 
dians landed in British Guiana; and we. find that tin* percentage of child- 
ren at school in the case of the Indian community is lowest, when, com- 
pared with that of the other communities. The charge is therefore not 
made without some .justice that the State has failed in its duly towards 
them. The present illiteracy of the Indians being* thus the fault of the 
Colonial Government lo deny the franchise to them on that ground would 
be tantamount to penalizing them for the tault of the State. Indian re- 
presentatives went so far as to say that, if they had had their own repre- 
sentatives in the two Courts, they would not luwe been in such a sorry 
plight; and they fear that any further delay in removing this disability 
will have the. undoubted consequence of retarding the whole progress of 
VhJHSSmmunitv. The objection that an illiterate voter is of necessity in- 
ferior in Common sense and shrewdness to an average voter who jimt 
knows how to read and write, ran scarcely be regarded as of any weight, 
especially in the case ol* those immigrants who have shown such remark- 
able enterprise and initiative in a far-off land and amidst strange .sur- 
roundings. We are convinced that until a fair and adequate representa- 
tion is secured to the Fast Indian community of British Guiana, the pre- 
sent state of backwardness will be perpetuated; and, without committing 
ourselves to any particular method by which the desired end may be 
achieved, we earnestly press for an early consideration of this question, 
so that a satisfactory solution of it may bo arrived at as soon as possible. 
In our opinion, this is the crux of the Indian problem in British Guiana; 
and on its decision, it is pointed out, depends whether in future the East 
Indian of British Guiana is to be a self-respecting* and self-reliant citizen, 
or whether he is to remain a serf, a mere liewer of wood and drawer of 
water, as he lias been up till now. 

IVc shall proceed to state briefly the main grievances retaining* to re- 
patriation which were brought to our notice by the East Indians. Their 
complaints are as follows:— 

» 

(1\ That although they had been told before embarkation in India 
that they would have to pay only IN. 50 to IN. 50 for return ]ftis- 
sage after ten years ’ residence in the colony, mid IN. 5 for clothing 
and tho promise had been repeated on their disembarkation in 
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Demornra. they were now asked io pav twioo and ovon thrice that 
amount for tiio return passage and clothing. 

(2) Thai nit hough in Hie Kn-!ish text of the agreement which they 
>1-110(1 belorc leaving India it is exprosslv laid down that “such 
emigrants ns are destitute or disabled shall. with children, depen- 
dants or wives, ho oufit’cd to a t roo rotnrn passage," the immi- 
giation authorities have boon persistently refusing to allow dcsti- 
tuto emigrants I roo rot -mi passages on I ho giound that they worn 
not also disabled. 

{'.]) That in the repatriation of paupers the number of suedi persons 
to bo >ont back is determined by the number of berths available 
in any inimiipant ship latlier tlian bv the number of pan pi* Vs in 
the colonv entitled and mimous to return. 

(1) That 1 ho arrangements on board the return ship as regards ac- 
commodation, food, ete., are unsatisfactory. 

In t lie* meantime, while pro! - acted licgol ud mils weie going on between 
the COlonies concei nod and the (Olonial < Mhee on the one hand, and the 
[Indian Government on tin* other, regarding the terms on which emigra- 
tion i rom India should once again be pei nutted, the sugar interests in 
British ( luimia wciv beuig put to great ineonv onionco and heavy loss on 
account oi the serious contraction of labour supply, arising j rom the 
-loppage of indentured immigration I rom India. Alter the cessation of 
hostilities in BUS, while the price of sugar rose to very high ti-'iireVe*vi;l 
large profits were being* reaped, the total acreage under sugar cultivation in 
British (uiiana, if vvn»s slated, had to lx* reduced to a considerable extent 
lor want of sufficient labour. It was in those eiivumslaucos that the Colo- 
nisation movement was inaugurated in British (iuiana and a deputation 
headed by liis Kxcellency the (iovernor Sir Wilfred Collet, was sent to 
Kn-land to represent to the ('olonial Secretary, “tlx* needs of the eolonv, 

7 k> 1 i i lor the maintenance ol present, industries and for their extension. '* 
The object of t ho deputation was to secure emigrants, not only from 
India, but also i rom China, Africa and Madeira. As a result, however, of 
1 he interviews between the Colonial Secretary and t Ik* members of the de- 
putation, it was devided to approach only the Co\ eminent ol .India, with 
a request to raise the embargo on emigration. A deputation headed by the 
Hon’ble i)r. Nmian, Attorney -< hmeral ol British (iuiana. came to India 
in 7:) Ah and placed their scheme of Colonisation before Sir George Barnes 
who was then-in-charge of the portfolio of Industry and Commerce. (Here- 
after we shall refer to this scheme as the Nunan-Huckboo Scheme). The 
Imperial Legislative Council appointed a committee to examine Messrs. 
Yunan and Lrickhoo with regard to the scheme and to make such recom- 
mendations to the Government is they deemed tit. The committee examin- 
ed them, and adopted a resolution in which thev, while baking a favourable, 
view of the scheme, advised the appointment of a deputation to he sent to 
Bivtish Guiana, with the object of investigating the local conditions. Ac- 
cordingly, tin 1 present deputation was sent to that colony in December 
11121 . ' ' 4 
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On roaehinir British (iuinnn, tin- Deputation was informed bv llis Ex- 
cellency Kir Wilfred Collet find the Nunnn-liiK khoo "chemo \\ unautho- 
rised and unacceptable to the Cuianeso Bov ei iiment, mid 11ml il mud, be 
considered to be purely unoibcial in character, and, Iberel ore, in no wav 
binding on the Colonial ( ? o\ orn.ncnt . Anolhcr drawn up in 1!)20, 

with a memorandum by llis Ex vllc»m\ t lit* Covernor, warn placed before 

us for examination. (We drill reler to rliis scheme as the Bov'emor's 

scheme.) llis Excellency ini'or.ned us that, this scheme diould bo renard- 
ed, not as a definite oiler, but onl\ as a proposal lor discussion. In (Ins 

connection, we should like to state that tin* altitude of the ( io\ ermne’d of 

British Ctiiana towards the Xuuau-Luckhoo scheme seeing inexplicable. 

# The ( io\ ornor's scheme and memorandum nreifivou below in exteimo*. — 

‘‘This mcmiorandum is issued under tin* autboiit; of Ihe Commissioner 
of the Covormneuf of British Ouianu and sets out t lit* terms that 
Covernmont undertakes to observe in lespeet ot poisons who are 
accepted as Colonists and emmraiits to British Cuiana under fliafc 
( ‘olonisat ion Scheme. 

An adult man or woman ac -opted as a colonist receive:--- 

‘‘(I 1 ) A free passage to Iuili^h Cuiana, lor himscll or hers(*lf, wiu, 
children and such dependent" as mas lie permitled to accompany 
them. 

*'(2) Employment with resist* -red emplovei", if they desire such cm- 
1 ilov.ment at the outset, at the current rates of waives which are 
such lhal — 

a An ordinary able-bodied man can earn Is. 2d. a pioee works in the 
held, in seven hours. 

a Xo prospect of a tall m the-ie rates utn bo foreseen. 

*\d) Eree housing for throe a oars if employed x\ i t h a registered 
employer; for married persons, scpaiatc married tpiarters or col- 
lates. A number of separate collates an* now hcmi;' built. 

44 (il Free hospital and medical treatment for three \ears if employed 
with a registered employe r. 

**(•*>) E roe rations lor children under eleven years of aim, lor twelve 
months after arrival. 

Eroo milk rations for children under live years during* tin* whole time 
their parents remain in tin* employment ol a leuMoied eiiijiiihor. 

‘‘Eroo rations will lx* issued for u peiiod of six months to pregnant, 
• nursing women working with a registered emplover. 

i 1 * 

i free n»turn passage to India after se\ en ve.irs* residence in 

the colony lor adult colonists and their dependents. An assisted 
passage, after live sears’ residenee in >ho Colons, towards *wliich 
each tfdult emigrant will contribute C 7-10-0 or one quarter of 
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the cost, whichever is less. An assisted passage after 3 yea vs’ 
resilient'** towards which an adult emigrant will contribute £15 
or one half of the cost, whichever is less. 

<f In the case of colonists’ children under 10 years of ago, the above 
amounts are halved. 

“Any individual or family will he sent back free of charge at any 
time if the Government * f India’s supervising otlicer or the Chief 
Colonisation Otlicer so directs. 

“(7) A special Howard Grant of Land, protected from, or not liable 
to, floods, drained and suitable for cultivation, of the acres to the 
head of a family or two acres to a colonist (man or woman), 
where the claimant has engaged in any form of agriculture under 
a registered employer for three years continuously. 

“The title to such land will be conditional on the fulfilment of the re- 
quirements of the British Guiana Crown Lands Regulations in re- 
gard to the payment of fees and beneficial occupation. The +*ees 
payable for the Reward Grants of Land will be five annual pay- 
ments of 4s. 2d. an acre each, made in advance at the beginning 
of each \ear. 

“The cost of preparing these Reward Grants of Land as stated above 
will be borne by the Govern mom of the colony. 

“(8) A colonist who lias applied for or received a free or as&^i&'fl 
return passage to India will not receive a Reward Grant of Land/ 
No colonist who has reeei\cd a reward grant will receive a free or 
assisted passage unless Jr* lias fulfilled, all the requirements of the 
Crown Lands Regulations in regard to the payment of fees and 
beneficial occupation. 

“(9) Emigrants who are eligible for return passage may commute or 
defer such right, in exchange for a, free grant of land, subject to 
carrying out the condition as to beneficial occupation.” 

Under this scheme, emigrants on arrival in the colony will have to 
engage in some agricultural work under some registered employer for a 
period of three years, in order to qualify for grants of specially prepared 
lands. As regards those emigrants that wish to start farming on their 
own account, the idea seems to be that they should go to the colony at their 
own expense, where they would be given free grants of land on a more 
liberal scale, and could also get from the Agricultural Banks loans for 
agricultural improvements. But it is not certain whether those emigrants 
that engage in agricultural work for three years from the date of their 
arrival under an employer other than the registered one will be entitled to 
claim assisted 6r free return passages to India. This curtailment of right 
to assisted or free repatriation has been suggested for the first time^in 
His Excellency the Governor’s memorandum; although his scheme, in 
paragraph 6, promises free or assisted return passages to all adult colo- 
nists and their dependents. This modification will result* in sending al'l 
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emigrants desirous of securing free or ai">i"Ud return passages to the 
sugar plantation" onh . A* tin* ” Daily A igo-v". <»| 1 >rit (Jumna, Jut." put 
it in its lender of the 24t,li Eebniary “If Jmlian immigrants cornu 

here .... they would in the natural cnurMj «»f thing" be attracted to sirmr 
estates . 99 TJie scheme seems to ha\e been drawn up mainly in the intercuts 
of the sugar industry, •while the rice grower", iao"t of whom are Ea-. 
Indians, will not benefit by the re-opening ol emigration to* the s.-uuj 
extent. 

A comparison of this scheme with the Xunan-LucYlmo sebemo shows 
that the former differs from the latter on several points, and that these 
differences are of a vital character. TJie following important feature.*, cf 
the* Xuuan-Luclvhoo scheme are not to be found in the Goverir>i/ i 
scheme: — * 

(a) Tt presides for large* scheme" of irrigation and drainage. (ViuU 
“British Guiana and the Empiie, 1919,*’ pages 4-5). 

(b) The inducement of land settlement i" to be offered to old selH *i> 
as well as to fresh emigrants on similar terms of service. (\ idc 
“British Guiana and the Empire, 1019/’ pages 4-5). 

(c) An organised campaign of sanitation is to he initiated. (Yid* 
“British Guiana and the Empire, 3010,” pages 4-0). 

(d) Water supply is to he improved. (Yule “British Gun in a and tlio 
Empire, 1010,” page* 4 5). 

(e) Agriculturists with families, it any, emigrating from India, and 
desirous of working on land of their own, immediately on their 
arrival in the colon v , are to lie given tree passage to British 
Guiana. As regal’d* reput nation, ’ they a:o placed on terms of 
equality with those that s*ert as labourers. 

(f) Similarly, l award grants of five acres of laud, specially prepared, 
are to be given to both classes of agricultural settler* on the com 
pletion ot three years residence, during winch time they may bav > 
been engaged either on their own account or as labourers, in any 
form of agricultural work in the colony. 

(g) \ on-agricultural settlers are also to be encouraged to emigrate 
by providing tree passages for them in some* cases and assisted 
passages in others. Traders and small capitalist* will be given 
cheap passage". 

'(li) One religiou" minister for each group will be taken free on #i ach 
voyage with right of repatriation free. 

Thus, it is obvious that while the Xunan-Luekhoo 'scheme provides 
for the free immigartion of boHi classes of agricultural settlers, namely, 
those, who would in the iirst instance commence their careers in I he colony 
as labourers as well as others wlio on arrival instead of seeking employ- 
ment, would straight away purchase or lease land* and start farming on 
their own account, the Governor’s scheme promises free passages only t> 
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those emigrants that undertake to serve under some employer for n period 
of three vcars. Furl her, while, the Xmuin-Luekhoo scheme olTercd equal 
tacilities in regard to free or assisted return passages and reward grants 
■of lands to both classes of agricultural settlers, the Ge>\ enior's schom'i 
aims primarily at. securing a supply of labourers onl v . Tudor tin* form *r, 
some inducement, however inadequate, was offered to lion -agricultural 
settler-; the latter, being principal I v a labour scheiue, does not include 
Diem within its scope. Even m regard to the* purely labouring section of 
immigrants, the Governor's mcmoranehmi sugg'*-ts a further curtailment 
<>i’ tlieir rights to free or assist el letnrn passage's. Then, again, while* the 
Xuimn-Lucklmo scheme recognised the urgency oi improving sanitation, 
housing accommodation and water supply as we*ll as drainage* and irriga- 
tion, the (h)vernor’s sche*me is studiously silent on tlie*s<* important points. 
The* latter, further, differs 1 mm i he* former in the* discrimination it makes 
against the old settlors in the matter of inducements to work, such as im- 
proved t\pe*s of houses and “reward grants e>f lands," offeivel to the* iie*v r 
comers. The Governor's scheme, in tlmse* cimuustanccs, must be rogsirded 
as one radieallv different. I mm tin* Xunan-l/iickhoo scheme which was 
placed by the duly accrediteel representatives e>f llritisli Guiana before* the 
Committee of the* Imperial legislative* Council for consieleratioii. 

AVhat has already bee*u stated, make's two points in regarel to the 
scheme* umler review absolutely clear, iirst, that it is frankly a labour 
>chome: ami secondly, ibat it lias been dev ise*el mainly in the* inter *-.:; of 
the.* sugar planters. The resumption ol immigration from India under Mich 
?i scheme* will te»nel to affect aelversely the* erudition of the* resident lafftWn-, 
ers Inelians as we*ll as others, in the matte r e>f wage's, housing' and land 
settlement. The reside*nt labour population is apparently excluded from Dm 
scope* of the beiie*lits unele*r the* scheme*, though the scale* of wages pai I to 
it will be determined by the* rate at which the* new comers are* paid. Simi- 
larly, as we were informed by His Excellency the** Governor, the improved 
types of cottages will be reserved lor immigrants who may go hereafter, 
while the* ol <1 labourers will continue te> Jive* in the old ranges. Therefore, 
the* adoption of the present scheme will place* resident labourers at a 
ous disadvantage*, as compared with the ne*\v comers. One* would expect 
that the* re*sident laboure*rs should have* Die* first claim to Die benefits of 
land settlement. To ne*glecf their claim lor prior consideration is unjust. 
It will breed discontent which may lead to friction be*t\ve*on resielents and 
new conu*rs. Tliere is another point that needs emphasizing. Tnelcr A1 n* 
Governor's scheme an immigrant can ge*t as a reward grant live, or two 
acres as the case* may lie*, of specially prepares I land after three years* 
-orvice, under a registered employer. These labourers who went to 11m 
colony under indenture have put. in more* than the required, period of *e- 
-•i deuce, anel, in consequence, acquired greater experience and knowledge 
of agricultural conditions prevailing there*. And y**t they are not ,to be- 
given land, whi£h the new comers are* ei tiered. Surely, iflidcr any scheme 
■of land settlement, pre*forence should lie given to those who have larger 
experience, due to the* longer period of work. That it has not been proposed 
may hb due, as was pointed to us by more than one witness, to the fact 
that tliere is at present moment no land specially prepared and within 
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ensy roii (*li of the marked available for |*u rp<>st*s of settlement. ‘‘If is not 
a Vase of land crying lor se*ttle*r^, 1ml of men crving for land and cr\ i:”; 
m vain,’* said the represent at i\ e ol‘ tlie larmers’ conference. 

The opinions recei\ed in repaid to the merits of tin 1 (lovernov s 
schema* may, tor the sake of convenience, tie considered as falling hiD 
three separate categoric-., according to the different inlcrcsts represented 
by various 'witnesses: find, the planting and t li« ‘ eonnnereial # int ercst- ; 
secondly, tin* representatives ol the non-Indian community other than tilt 
planters, and thirdly, the Indian communitv in the* eolouv. 

The llon’ble Mr. Brassinptoh. Pre’sident ol* the Sugar Planters’ A^»- 
elation and ol the Koval Agricultural and Commercial Society, may he 
tnke*n as rcpre-enting the "views ol' the lirst group. lie favoured 1 he 
scheme as he thought that it would be \er\ unwise to bring labourer** o 1 ’ 
any sort and dump them on land. Thev must unde*rg'o a period of appren- 
ticeship on the* sugar estates, in ordci to ge*l acclimatized and acijuin* •• 
knowledge of loeal conditions. It was a diijamdous proposition, lit 4 said* 
to bring people* to se*ttle* on land through an\ othc»r channel than the sugar 
or cocoa nut estate's. 7fe admitted lliat tlu* Indians already in the colon \ 
wore entitled to preference in regard to the grant ot land; but added, the'' 
some of the promises made by Dr. Xumm and Mr. Luck boo to the (Jnv- 
ernment of India were impracticable, although made in perfect pood faith. 
Jlh reform! in particular to the promise of live acies ol land to each mai . 
r rhey could give* X00 acres of jungle*. he added, hut of what u.-o would tliar 
be* lie stated t lint o\\ inp to the shortage* ol labour, there had been a seri- 

induction in the acreage* under sugar cultivation, and demurred to *!,♦■ 
suggestion* that there was nn\ liisin'bciencv of work on account of the pr - 
S(‘nt eeonomie crisis. Mr. Cro-»-al, v. ho represented the same interest-., 
also emphasized tlu* desirabilit\ oi the immigrants passim* thronph i he 
felspar estates on to the land. 

The fust point that strike's m»e in connection with this group, is their 
obvious anxiety not to admit that, under the present circumstances of Air 
colony, it is settlers, not labourers, that are wanted. They an* at pains 
to emphasize* that though the* settlement on land was to be main object 
lor the bringing in of fresh immigrants from India, it was absolutely neces- 
sary lor them, in their own interests, to put in “three years' problem" on 
sugar estates. ‘Where is the laud available for settling these men/ Air. 
Brassington eharaeleri/e'd the proposal put forward by I)r. Nunun of giving 
live* acres to each man impracticable; but a similar proposal also forum 
part of the present scheme. If that was impracticable, would not this one hr. 
too? And if specially prepared land. Croc from floods and well drained, 
is available on a large scale why have* not the resident Indians, w hose claims 
to preference were admitted by Air. Brassing! on, been given land? More- 
over, the reason given for insistence on three years’ probation does not carry 
conviction b(*cnusOj (or instance, punt-loading cannot te'ach ope how to prow 
* rice. Then, will not one year suffice? The second point to call for notice hs 
the stilt ement that a considerable area had gone* out of cultivation, owinv to 
the insufficiency of labour supply. Now. to a certain extent, it maj have 
been so; but when one remembers the closing dofrn of several sugar estate** 
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RH'li as Windsor Forests, Cotton, Tree, Busli Lot, etc., in tlie past or “the 
complete cessation of work on six sugar estates and tlie impending collapse 
of several others during the present crisis, which has led to tlie throwing out 
oi‘ employment of 15,000 people, it is difficult to agree with Mr. Brassington. 
His denial of the fact there is a large number of labourers out of 
employment, at the present time, owing to the economic depression does not 
easily fit in with another statement made by him and other members 
of tlie Combined Court in the course of their address to the Under Secretary 
of State for Colonies to the effect that “ 15,000 people had been thrown out 
of employment on account of the cessation of work on six sugar estates.’ ’ 

The second group consists of the Hon. Mr. Webber, tlie Hon. Mr. Throne, 
Mr. Britton on behalf of the British Guiana Farmers’ Conference, and Mr. 
Oritehlow who represented the British Guiana Labour Union. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Webber is the editor of the Daily Chronicle published in George 
Town, and has also written a novel called “Those that be in Bondage,” 
which deals v\ itli the life of an indentured immigrant on the sugar estate. 
Neither a planter nor ail East Indian, he may be expected to take up an 
attitude of impartiality. That lie is in no way an anti-planter, is con- 
clusively shown by the fact that on the Board of Directors owing the 
paper and responsible for its policy, the planting interest is well re- 
presented. The members of the Do] ml at ion were impressed by his frank- 
ness fairness in giving evidence. He described the scheme as “very confus- 
ing” and “was struck by its lack of preciseness.” lie further said, “the 
newly proposed scheme leaves me in a state of mental confusion,” and 
added “as far as I know, this scheme has no authority behind it. Lt 
might be the Governor’s personal views, but he lias no authority to pro- 
pound it on behalf of the Colony.” Asked if he thought the present 
scheme to be a labour scheme, he replied that it was. “The moment the 
element of return passage is introduced, it seems to be frankly recognised 
that the repatriates are only going to labour for a period to increase 
their own wealth and incidentally the wealth of the country tliey 
go to and then return to their homes. It presupposes they are only going 
to labour and return, and not as settlers going to a country to make their 
new homes.” He would not favour the resumption of immigation so long 
as the present economic depression continued and the sanitary conditions 
were not improved. In the Daily Chronicle of the 17th March 1922 ho 
strongly pressed for prior consideration being shown to those who were 
already in the colony, so that the Government of British Guiana might not 
be charged with being ‘ ‘ more concerned with elaborating schemes for people 
yet to come, while neglecting those who bore the heat and burden of the 
day. By all means, when tlie industrial situation is opportune, get every 
additional colonist into the countiy; but by all that is great, neglect not the 
call of those who are crying night and day for certain essentials.” The 
Hon’ble Mr. Thorne, who had opposed in the Combined Court the resolution 
relating to the Xunan-Luckhoo scheme of colonization, described the Nunan- 
Luckhoo scheme as impracticable and the present one as “idle.” In his 
option, they had more labour in the colony than could be profitably 
utilized; and held that arrangements as regards drainage and irrigation 
were exceedingly bad. Similarly, Mr. Critchlow, describing f he scheme as a 
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labour scheme, opposed it on the ground that it was not a colonization 
scheme, and that, so far as the supply of labour was concerned, there 
was not enough work for those already in the colony. He would like 
to see first the conditions “regarding, drinking water, sanitation, etc., 
improved for those at home.” Mr. Britton complained of want of sufficient 
land well-drained and properly irrigated, where immigrants could be 
settled. He held that as there was abundant labour available in. the colony 
for its immediate requirements, there was no need to send for more. 
Asked to state the reason why the Black does not as a, rule like to live 
on the estate or work there, he said ‘‘No one likes to live in surroundings 
which they considered to be bordering on slavery.” 3 hi mentioned the 
fact that in 1939 an attempt wa s made to get labourers from Barbados and 
Grenada, but that very few of them cared to stay and work on the sugar 
estates. 

Representative Indians in the Colony unanimously press for the rejec- 
tion of the schcmo.Naturally, in a matter like this, great weight must be 
attached to tlie views of Indian leaders like t lie llon'ble Mr. Luckhoo 
and Dr. Wharton, both of whom, as already stated, visited Indian in as 
Mr. Luckhoo is a distinguished member of the Bar; so is I)r. Wharton, just 
a leading Medical practitioner. Both of them were strong supporters 
of the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme, and continued to support it, altliougli by 
so doing, they became unpopular w T ith a section of their community, that 
was opposing it. Neither of these two gentlemen favours the present 
scheme. Dr. Wharton would support a colonisation scheme only if “it 
embraced what was in tlie pamphlet issued by him and his colleagues in 
London, in •tlicir capacity as members of the British Guiana Deputation in 
1919.” Nothing le ss than that Avould meet with his acceptance. Asked 
to state his opinion of the present scheme, tlie HoiCble Mr. Luckhoo said, 
“I would not for one moment favour the present scheme being put into 
operation, at all in this colony.” He further stated that in submitting 
tlie scheme to the Indian Government, Dr. Nunan and he promised that 
questions of housing and sanitary improvements, etc., would be conditions 
precedent to the bringing in of more people from India. There was a 
number of people in the colony, who described to get land, but specially 
prepared land was not available. In his opinion, no immigration should 
be allowed, unless and until labour already in the colony had been absorbed, 
The people already in the colony, he thought, should be given preference 
in the matter of land settlement. 

Similarly, Mr. Vipree, a Solicitor of George Town, speaking on behalf 
of the East Indian Association of British Guiana, strongly opposed the 
scheme. One or two Indians who differed on certain points from their 
leaders and compatriots were at one with them in opposing the scheme. 

As a result of what lias been stated above, we have come to certain con- 
clusions in regar£ to the scheme, which we now state as briefly as possible 

&) We are satisfied that immediate resumption of immigration is 
neither desired nor desirable. Evidence on this point is unanimous, t^hen 
as a result of the present fall in the price of # sugar, six estates ha^e been 
clpsed down *and fifteen thousand persons have been throwii out of em- 
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ploymont, it would bo folly to allow emigration. During our enquiry, 
we did not come across any one in British Guiana, who was in favour of 
its immediate resumption, llis Excellency the Governor informed ns at 
the last interview he gave ns that lie was not favourable to the resumption 
of immigration from India till the end of 11)21; and not even after that 
date, until cottages of improved t\ pe had been put up. There is, in our 
considered^ opinion, abundant labour available for the present, and the 
question of securing; more men can only arise*, when the labouring popu- 
lation resident there has been fully absorbed. We found in the colony a 
large body of workers out of employment and such ot them as were work- 
ing were bitterly complaining, not without justice, of the* extremely low 
wages they were being paid. 

(2) We have already stated that the present scheme is only a tentative 
one; and that it docs not represent a firm offer. We lune roughly indi- 
cated in what direction it radically differs from the N unan-Luckhoo 
scheme. It is substantially tin* scheme put forward In the Inter-depart - 
mental Committee which was admittedly with the sole object of securing 
from India a continuous supply of labour which had been stopped first. 
b\ tin* suspension, afterwards b\ the abolition of indentured emigration 
and the continance of which wa* of \ital importance to tin* colonies con 
cerned, not merely from the point of view of development but also for 
the maintenance of existing industries It represent* no advance upon the 
offer made to India through the Xunan-Luckhoo Imputation by British 
Guiana in 11)20, but actually makes a serious subtraction from t hose terms, 
ami marks a definite and complete return on (lie part of that colony tO-*the 
proposals made by the Islington Committee in 11)17 and found iinr"ceptnble 
at that trime. 

(2) In these circumstances, and bearing in mind Hie unanimous op- 
position to it by Hie East Indian community of British Guiana, we have 
no hesitation in recording our deliberate* opinion that the Governor's 
schemes in its present form must he* rejected. 

His Excellency the Governor tolel us that, owing to the present economic 
crisis, lie was not in favour of emigration from India- being resumed till 
tin* end of 11)24; and, nest even then, if cottage*,', of* an improved types have* 
not been put up. 

The Indian community of British Guiana would not favour emigra- 
tion from India until 1920; as they require time* to settle down, and te> 
raise themselves from the prevailing state of depression and backwardness. 
They urge that the immediate resumption of emigration would aggravate* 
and prolong the existing evils. The lTou’ble ]\Ir. Luckhoo is strongly 
opposed to any emigration for at least another five years. Indians in 
British Guiana are strongly opposed to the* acceptance by the Government 
of India of a purely labour scheme. 

P. KESAVA PILLAI. 

President. 

YEXKATESll XARAYAX T1VARY. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM REPORT 

OK 

G. F. KKATINGE, I. C. S. 

TPor the purpose in liaiul British Guiana may bo divided up into three 
1 arts, viz. : — 

(a) Tlio bolt of alluvial clay and detritnl matter, marked blue in the 
map, lying along the coast, has a breadth of from 10 to 40 miles. The 
alluvial clay consists of a rich and fertile bed of deep mud brought 
down by the Orinoco river, and upon this has been superimposed in places 
detritnl, matter of veritable origin, brought down by the local rivers, 
giving a soil of great natural fertility. The whole of this belt is below 
the level of the sea at high tide. It is protected from the sea by elaborate 
sea defences constructed and maintained by the colonial government; and 
to make it fit for cultivation it needs to be effectively drained. In such 
a situation drainage is naturally a matter of some difficulty; but large 
blocks have been laid off for cultivation by throwing up earthen dams and 
introducing a system of drains and sluice gates, so that the surplus water 
can drain away into the sea or the creeks at low tide. This method of 
laying off the land is known as' empoldering. In some cases drainage can 
bo provided by gravity flow, but in other cases an elaborate pumping system 
is necessary. 

(b) Behind this belt of alluvial clay is a belt of sandy and cla.uey 
sedentary spils, derived from the dist integration of the various country 
rocks traversed by sand dunes which rise from 50 to 180 feet, 
above sea level. This belt contains naturally drained land and offers a 
good living place for man and beast. The sandy soils often do well under 
temporary cultivation, and some of the soils in this bolt may offer fair 
prospects’ for the growing of particular crops under careful treatment; 
but consisting, as they do, of sand reefs, poor l'aterite soils and intractable 
laterite clays, they oiler little encouragement for the growing of ordinary 
field crops, and for crop production compare very unfavourably with the 
rich alluvial soils When the sand reefs adjoin the alluvium, the proximity 
of these two classes of land offer good facilities for settlement, since the 
sandy ground is healthy and attractive as a dwelling place for man and 
beast, while the soil suitable for cultivation is close at hand. To some 
extent advantage has been taken of this combination of circumstances in 
Essequibo Country, near Suddirt, where the fecand reefs run down to the 
main road along the sea shore, but over most of the coastal tract the 
alluvial belt is much deeper, and the propulation is of necessity con- 
centrated along the main road, running through the wet alluvial soil near 
the sea; while the line at which the sand reefs adjoin the alluvium is much 
iurther back, with no available communications, the rich soil a swamp 

and 41ie sand reefs a dense forest. 

* 

(c) The hinterland behind the sand and clay belt, and beyond the dis- 
tance for which the rivers are navigable, is a vast uninhabited expanse of 
country which has never been systematically .explored from the Joint of 
view of agricultural development. In the interests of future development it 

40 
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is much to be desired that a soil survey of this area should be carried out by 
an agricultural expert. People who have been in the interior are unaiii- 
mous in declaring that this vast tract includes many stretches of varied ami 
excellent soil. Tt is mostly under primary forest, but there are large 
stretches of undulating savannahs (grass lands) suitable for ranching. I 
have been informed, in particular, that there are excellent stretches of soil 
on the u|>per waters of the Berbice and the Pomeroon rivers. In the 
interior there are high mountains, elevated plateaux with a healthy and 
temperate climate, an abundance of good water, and facilites for water 
power. It would therefore seem io oiler good prospects for future develop- 
ment, So far as the present is concerned, however, the point is that the 
interior is very inaccessible, ami in the absence of communications it is 
not a practicable proposition for small holders without capital to settle 
there, unless they are prepared to lead a self-contained and savage life. 
The difficulty could be overcome by opening up the interior with roads 
and railways, but this would involve a heavy expenditure for which funds 
are not at jiresent available, and from which any adequate return "would 
be problematical. 

Tt is mainly for the reasons indicated above, the swmnpy nature of 
the alluvial belt on the coast, the infertility of the sand and clay belt behind 
the alluvium, and the inaccessibility of the interior, that the efforts to popu- 
late the colony have never been successful, and that 99 per cent, of the 
colony remains to this day unoccupied. In view of the proposal to colo- 
nize British Guiana with Indians, the solution of the problem is of in- 
terest, not only to the colony, but also to India. n 

Considering the latitude of British Guiana, which is 7 dogs. -and com- 
parable with that of Ceylon, tiie temperature is extremely mild. For 
practical purposes the range appears to be from 70 degs. to 90 dogs. 
Fahr., and during the month of April, I noticed that the extremes were 
72 degs. and 82 degs. The climate of the coast is not unlike that of the 
Bombay Konkan, but distinctly cooler and pleasanter by day. At night 
there is never any sting in the air. Few Europeans find it necessary to 
wear sun helmets, and most of them wear an ordinary felt hat. On the 
hills, even at slight elevations of 200 or 300 feet the climate is markedly 
pleasanter, indeed the climate on the hills in the NY W. district (about 300 
feet high) reminded me strongly of that of Mahableshwar in May. The 
N.E. trade-wind that blows almost throughout the year keeps the climate 
pleasant, though I understand that there are periods in August when these 
winds fail and the climate is unpleasantly humid and stuffy. In the far 
interior I understand that the range of temperature is much greater; but 
speaking generally, the climate of British Guiana presents none of the 
features of extreme heat and a considerable degree of cold which one as- 
sociates with the plain country of northern and central India. 

So much for the condition of Indians who have settled as land-holders. 
The question now arises as to what are the immediate prospects for Indians 
wliq wish to acquire land in British Guiana. It is regrettable to have to 
state that as things are at present the prospects are not at all good. A 
man who has ready money c to put down can buy occupied ltpd at the cur- 
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rent market rate of about 50 dollars an acre, though small holdings are 
not often on the market. It is open to any one to take up waste land on 
the rich alluvium, on easy terms, and to engage single-handed in a struggle 
with the undrained swamp and jungle, without communications or the ele- 
mentary conveniences of civilization; but the struggle is too severe for 
the small man. Communities of Indians, equipped with a fair amount of 
capital, have done this in the past with considerable success; but the best 
spots have already been picked out and occupied, and the back lands pre- 
sent greater difficulties. In many places Indians represented that they 
wanted to take up more land, and that it. was not available. Tlio Agent 
General for Immigration also informed me that formerly lie had opened a 
register for Indian Immigrants who wanted to take up land suitable for 
immediate cultivation, and that no less than 5,000 men registered their 
names for this purpose ; but so little suitable land was available that he 
gave up registering further names. Government might, of course open up 
suitable tracts of land in the alluvial area hy means of comprehensive 
drainage and 1 lie construction of communications. Many surveys for such 
a purpose have been made; but the Colonial Government has neither the 
funds nor the organisation to do this on a large scale, and it is objected 
that it is not business to spend (say) 80 dollars an acre, on reclaiming 
land which may be worth 50 dollars an acre when the operations are com- 
pleted. It Would also be open to Government to purchase sugar estates 
which come on the market from time to time, and break them up into 
small holdings, as has been done in the cases of Windsor Forest, Jalousie 
and JECague, already mentioned. This certainly offers an obvious means for 
*tlie colony *o retain as permanent settlers many of the Indians who now 
return to India every year because they cannot get suitable land of their 
own in British Guiana. I understand that the chief thing which prevents 
the Government from doing so is the difficulty of finding the funds for the 
purpose. ..Thus with millions of acres lying waste there is a large and un- 
satisfied demand for land. The land is there land of excellent fertility — 
the men are there, but the requisite capital is absent. 

To sum up the position as regards wages, the facts appear to be as 
follows. Prior to the war wages certainly permitted savings, aq$ the Jbeat 
workmen did save on a considerable scale. In the sugar boom that oc- 
curred during the war wages were very good, savings were larger, and the 
standard of comfort went up. The present is a time of great depression. 
Wages are higher than before the war, but the difference is probably not 
so great as the difference in cost of living. Wages now permit a good 
workman to live well up to his standard of comfort and in some cases to 
save a little; but the less effici^^ workers find life hard, and amongst 
them there is a good deal of distress. There is still a demand for more 
labour on some estates, but it is not easy for a labourer to take advantage 
of this, for want of suitable accommodation; so that the labourers on 
estates which have closed down often find it difficult to obtain work, and 
many who have savings are reluctant to accept the lower rate of wages now 
offered. The sudden change from abnormally gpod times to an abndhnally 
bad one has caused general dissatisfaction. 
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It is necessary, however, to refer to the poorest class, the broken’ men 
described above as submerged and living from hand to month. It is not 
possible to give the exact proportion of these to the whole imputation, but 
/whether they be put *at 10 per cent, or at 25 per cent, of the whole, their 
case is bad. A sprinkling of them arc to be found in all parts of the 
colony, but it is in George Town that they collect in numbers and are 
most obvious. They go there to look Lor odd .jobs and to beg; and they 
live largely in the streets. They are the men v ho from ill-health, incapa- 
city or misfortune have been broken in the struggle. A large proportion 
of them are ganja smokers and rum drinkers. It is not surprising that 
some men should fail to make good. This occurs in any country, and still 
more so in any cdlony to which immigrants have been transplanted from 
their native suito undings. In this case, however, the break in institutions 
is more violent than is usually the case with emigrants of 'Western races. 
The Indian lias been accustomed in his own count r;. to the familiar insti- 
tutions o£ the joint family, the caste organisation and the village commu- 
nity, to what has been termed 4 The beneficial co-operative rural life 
whereon the whole system of the civilisation of the Hindus has been im> 
memorially based. 7 ’ Whatever may be the ultimate effects of such a 
system, it does, to some extent, secure the object aimed at, and offers seve- 
ral lines of defence to the people in their struggle with nature. The blows 
of fortune, which under an individualistic system would be borne by the 
individual, are borne by a group, and except in times of widespread dis- 
tress it is not necessary for any government in India to organise poor- 
relief. In British Guiana the system is one of competitive individualism, 
pure and simple, and even the obligation of private charity is not recog- < 
nised to the same extent as in India. An Indian working on a sugar estate 
aptly summed up the situation as follows: — “Who get money keepum; 
who no gottum go before which being interpreted means, “Every man 
for himself and devil take the hindmost/ ’ For the less competent life if 
hard, and the man who would resort to the seductive expedient of a run- 
ning account with the village bania, as in India, is faced with the sign 
which stands over many provision shops in the colony — “In God we trust; 
all others cash down/’ Under the competitive system the more competent 
Indians flourish exceedingly, and a large class reach a degree of comfort 
and independence which they could not hope to reach in India; but as a 
natural corollary the incompetent and unfortunate go under badly. It was 
no new experience to me to see Indains living in extreme poverty, nor did 
I see amongst the beggars in British Guiana such teurible sights as assail 
one in any Indian city; but the human wreckage of the Indian community 
which drifts about the colony and congregates in George Town is a very 
pathetic sight. A Poor-House is maintained for those hopelessly broken; 
but I think that the colony might do more those one degree less broken,, 
by maintaining a farm colony for them and by being,, more genefous in 
providing free return passages to India for such as wish for them. Some 
thing also might be achieved by a more stringent control of the "use of 
ganja; and alcohol which frequently causes and generally aggravates the 
trouble. # * 
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Tn theory education is compulsory in the Colony to all between the 
of 0 and 14 in urban districts, and between the ages uf 0 and 32 in 
tae rural districts. Attendance for 32 3*2 da\s a month in the former 
districts and for 7 1;2 days a mouth in the latter, satisfies the law. In 
practice it is not found possible to enforce this regulation completely, and 
the percentage of children within the compulsory limits to be found on the 
school registers is only 80 per cent, for boys and 04 per cent.* for girls. 
Warnings are issued every year in some 3,000 or 4,000 cases to parents who 
do not semi their children to school and in 3919 convictions for this offence 
.were obtained in 2,000 cases, but the lines inllected are small and amounted, 
cu the average, to lc^s than Re. 3 each. Apparently, however, the children 
who do attend school are present on far more days than the law requires, 
sutce the average attendance is well over half the number of children on 
the books. It parents wish to keep their children at school between the 
ages of 32 and 14 the law provides that they should pay the teacher 4 cents 
(2 annas) a week. It is found that, on reaching the age of 12, 96 per cent, 
of the children are withdrawn; between t lie ages of 32 and 34 the propor- 
tion which remains unpaid is not less than 95 per cent. The teacher is 
unwilling to attempt to enforce the payment in any case, since it would 
mean that the child would be withdrawn from school. There are 224 Gov- 
ernment primary schools, besides the schools of the Canadian mission 
whore some 1,000 children are educated. Half the population of the 
colony above the age of 5 is said to be literature. Indians appear to be 
the class which takes least advantage of the education offered. Less than 
S,0(|0 Indian children attended the primary schools in 1919 out of a total 
number oh 3 1,000 pupils, Tl»us while the Indian community forms more 
than one third of the population, they send to school less Ilian one quarter 
of the total number of pupils. Over half of the teachers are women; 30 
per cent, of the teachers are eertilicatcd. Amongst the teachers are 35 
Indians of who m 6 are certificated The standard of teaching at the schools 
is not considered to be high, but the general housing and management of 
the schools appeared to me to be satisfactory. There are 11 secondary 
schools providing for 900 pupils, and au industrial school which provides 
tor ICO; and at the Queen’s College in George Town a high class education 
can be obtained. 

Dr. Nun all's scheme is regarded by many in the Colony as a '* Coloni- 
zation Scheme, ’ 7 while His Excellency the Governors scheme is regarded 
as a “Labour Scheme,” Many public bodies and individuals brought this 
distinction to our notice, and a strong body of opinion declared itself in 
favour of a colonization scheme, and not in favour of a labour scheme. I 
consider, however, that this is a distinction which denotes no practical 
difference, since investigations have made it clear that there is at present 
no unoccupied land available in British Guiana in such a condition and 
situation as would offer any prospect of success to Indian immigrants who 
might attempt to settle upon it immediately on their arrival in the colony 
as independent peasant farmers. The scheme put forward by Dr. Nunan 
and his colleagues appears to have been based upon a misapprehension of 
the physical facts which govern the agricultural situation and upon a mis- 
taken idea what the colony could afford. It therefore regains for me 
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to examine the scheme now put forwnrc- by His Excellency the Governor, 
remembering that this scheme is only a tentative one, and that on matters 
of policy and finance the Court oC Policy and the Combined Court have 
the last word in British Guiana. 

Now the scheme which appears to me to he the most attractive, and 
which T imagine would appeal most to public opinion in India, is a scheme 
which would provide for the immediate settlement on suitable land, as 
small holders, of the Indian immigrants. It must, however, be recognised 
that the circumstances would have to bo very unusual in any colony to en- 
able the government to settle immediately on the land, as independent 
farmers, all immigrants who might choose to come, whether they were pos- 
sessed of capital and agricultural skill, or not. I know of no colony ivfyich 
attempts to work any such miracle. The scheme put forward by JTis Ex- 
cellency the Governor, on the other nanu, provides for the immigration of 
any class of Indian immigrants, ns in former times, and assumes that most 
of the immigrants will, of necessity, work for wages when they first arrive, 
and it guarantee's to them work wdth selected employers. It assumes the: 
during a period of throe years they will learn the conditions of the country, 
acquire some agricultural skill and save little money; and at the end or 
three years of such work it offers them grants of suitable land. For such 
as do not wish to remain in the colony it offers repatriation on far mo:^ 
generous terms than have existed in the. past. I think that the terms offer- 
ed are as good as the physical and economic facts of the situation at pr» - 
sent make it possible to oiler. The nuostion is whether they are sufficient] v 
attractive from the point of \W of the Indian immigrants, ll has been, 
fchown in the past a large number of the Indian immigrants ha\j reached 
affluence and competence, and apart from the old system of indenture with 
its objectionable penal clauses, which has now been abolished, the two chief 
difficulties have been that men who had done well as labourers and who 
wished to take up land wrerc often unable to obtain suitable land, while 
men wTio did badly as labourers and who wished to return to India were 
in many cases unable to got repatriated. The scheme now put forward 
offers suitable land holdings after three years’ service to such as wish to 
settle, or in the alternative guarantees repatriation, free of cost, after 7 
years, which is a great improvement on the existing arrangement by which 
repatriation is granted only after 10 years service, and then at a charge of 
1|2 the cost of the passage in the case of males and 1(3 the cost of the pus- 
sage in the case ot females. 1 have referred to the holdings mentioned in 
this oiler as “suitable” holdings; by wdiich I mean that they appear to 
be suitable, inasmuch as the terms of the offer are that they are to b" 
immune from flooding, drained and suitable for cultivation. The location 
of such lands has not been settled; so it was not possible to see them, nor 
is it possible to express any opinion about them except as regards what ap- 
pears from the terms of the offer. There is, however, plenty of rich" land 
which could be put into condition suitable for the formation of small 
holdings by means of cmpoldering operations and the construction of 
roads. cThis is merely a matter of cost, and the Colonial Government say 
that they have funds for the purpose and are prepared to syuid them. 
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Amongst the labouring classes in the colony there was a good deal of 
opposition to this chemo, since it was thought that the effect of importing 
fresh labour would be to keep down wages. Further, the labourers, both 
Indians and those of African race, objected to concessions being offered 
to newcomers which wore not offered to themselves. Such objections art? 
natural. Care should certainly be taken to see that labour is not imported 
in excess of requirements; and at a time of great depression, as jit present, 
it would be disastrous to flood the country with surplus labour. It seems 
to me, however, that it is unlikely that the Colonial Government would at- 
tempt to do anything so prejudicial to its own interests. Further it is 
capital which employs labour and nothing will do so much to attract fresh 
capital to the Colony, for the development of its undoubted resources, as 
the* knowledge that labour can be obtained. For greater security it would 
be desirable that the Government of India should have a supervising officer 
m the colony, to advise them regarding the demand for labour at any time 
and the wages available, so that the supply of labour might be regulated 
m accordance with circumstances. The scheme put forward suggests the 
appointment of such an officer. To make the labour situation clear to the 
supervising officer and to others it would be desirable that figures of wages 
and cost of living should be worked out at frequent intervals in the colony, 
and the demand for labour estimated. Subject to these safeguards I think 
that the scheme proposed by His Excellency the Governor of British 
Guiana is a suitable one and would provide favourable terms for Indian 
1 up gran I s. The scheme is pul forward itontativoly for discussion, and 
T think that, it merits favourable consideration. 

It will be realised that Indians in the colony do not exercise political 
influence in any degree proportionate to their numbers; but it is recognised 
by them generally that the remedy for this lies in their own hands. In 
this connection it is worth while to quote a paragraph from the address 
presented- to us by “The British Guiana East Indian Association,” the 
most important Indian political association in the colony, vi; — ‘‘As mem- 
bers ol the community in general, with whom we live in liannony and good 
fellowship, we are also pleased to state that wo enjoy equal political and 
municipal rights and the other privilege* of British citizenship, as well as 
freedom in the exercise of our religious rites and practices.” It was al- 
leged, on one occasion, that in some cases Indians were debarred from 
registering themselves as voters on the ground that they were not literate 
in English, although the law provides that literacy in any language is suffi- 
cient. During the period our stay in the colony the Government of British 
Guiana had an enquiry made regarding this allegation, with the result that 
the facts alleged were not substantiated in any case. Various suggestions 
were made to us for altering the electoral system of the colony with a view 
to give Indians greater political preponderance than at present. It was 
suggested that a, system of communal representation or of proportionate 
representation should be introduced, that the literacy test should be aboli- 
shed/ the property qualification lowered, and that various changes sbpuld 
be made in the details of the electoral system. I think, however, ijiat the 
Indian community generally appreciated the fact that they had political 
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light equal to those oC any other community, and that the reason why 
they did not exorcise greater political powers was that they neglected, to 
use the rights which they possessed. J ha\e no recommendations to make 
for any change in the electoral system, nor do I know how far the Colonial 
Government would lie prepared to agree to any specific proposal put before 
it; but 1 am satisfied that it is the intention of the constitution to give 
equal rights of representation to all communities; and it' it is found that, 
in any details, the present arrangements do not secure this object, 1 believe 
that the Government would be propaied to make* the changes of detail 
necessary to secure il, if the Indian community were to represent the 
matter. 

The difficulty appears to be this. The marriage customs of Indians in 
British Guiana are in a state of transition The older generation milieu? to 
the custom of child-man iage and marry off their children in childhood, 
with or without notification to the [Marriage Kegistrar; but when the 
children grow older, they are often not content to abide by the choice of 
their parents, and seek fresh unions of their own choice. In the free life 
of the colony women have a position oi far more independence than they 
have in India, and it is stated that as many as 75 per cent, of the girls 
married in childhood seek fresh unions in later life. 1 f the marriage ori- 
ginally conducted by Indian priests was inner notified, these later unions 
can he legalized. If the original marriage was notified, these “Inter unions 
cannot he legalized so long as both the original contracting parties 
are alive. The matter, therefore, is one of considerable difficulty. J lis 
Excellency the Governor invited tin* opinion of the Indian delegation on 
the subject, and opinions were expressed by the Indian members of the 
Delegation. I understand that the \ icw of His Excellency the Governor 
is that lie would be prepared to recognise any marriage which is of a per- 
manent nature, but is not prepared to recognise as marriages unions of a 
temporary nature The matter is uoi one on which 1 Joel competent to 
make any recommendation. 

There is one other point which demands mention here, and that is the 
position of the immigrants who ret urn to India. When these men return 
to India they find prices much higher than they were 30 or 20 years ago, 
they often cannot endure the standard of living or the climate of India, 
they tind work diilicult to obtain, and they run up against many social 
difficulties.^ The result is that soon after their arrival in India a large 
number of these returned immigrants clamour to be sent back again to 
British Guiana, and, under existing regulations, are often not able to pro- 
cure this. I have discussed the matter with some who have been through 
this ordeal, and others who have experience of it, and it seems to me that 
the problem is full of difficulties. The only thing that I can say in this 
respect is that it is quite clear to me that it would be mistaken kindness to 
repatriate to India many of the class of immigrants to British Guiana who 
are now asking for repatriation. c 

< There now remains only one other matter to deal with in this Chapter. 
At thf* time of our visit ^everybody in the colony was suffering severely 
from the depression in the sugar market. There had been <a rapid fall in 
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wages for a year or more, a. id real wages were probably a l a lower level 
than before the war. Many immigrants were >ore at tbe increased cost of: 
3 vturn passages to India, some bad persona! grievances, some were sick 
and oibers wore homesick. for the broken men, the. human wreckage 
that 1 lia \ v already described, iiU- was hard and unall raeiive. It was natu- 
ral, there! ore, that we should be availed with, nmuy complaints. What 
added materially to the number and intensity ot tie 1 v. rievaiices •presented 
to ns was that the arrival ol the Indian Delegation had been awaited with 
eagerness by the Indian community. The most extravagant ideas of our 
mjsmou were current amongst the voiking clashes; that, we had come with 
Maps to take hack to India all who wi-hed to go; that we were come, to re- 
dress all grievances and supply all (tendencies, and so forth. We were 
garlfmded amidst shout-, of * ‘ Mahal ma Gaiulhi Ki and -onto of the 

suggestions made to us b\ leading men implied the belief that the Golden 
Age had returned, and that questions of < \;>eiise need no longer be consi- 
dered. Allowing for all this, however, I find it. mve-siry to deal at some 
length wit!) a general complaint of ili-t routine lit, became, if I believed 
that lliere was any substantial ground lor such allegations, 1 should find 
it impossible to recommend the continuance of assisted immigration to Bri- 
tish Guiana. Wherever we went we were met h\ a ciovvd of the loa-t 
prosperous classes of Indians, collected together horn the neighbourhood, 
who complained that they wore beaten and ill-treated, made to work for 
long hours, underpaid and olteu turned out of their quarters. These com- 
plaints wore mainly directed against the authorities of sugar estates, the 
overseers and tin* sardars ; hut in localities where sugar estates did not, 
<*\ist analogous complaints were freely made against Indian landlords and 
employers* Now with regard to the sugar estates, it must be admitted 
that there are features in the situation such as loader* of organised labour 
in any western country would object to. Tbe sugar estates are by far the 
largest employers of labour in the colony, and most ni the labourers de- 
pend on them not only for their wages, but for then* houses, their rice and 
garden plots, their grazing facilities and their medical attendance. No 
labourer is now under any legal compulsion to continue to work on any 
sugar estate, if he wishes to leave it ; blit economic necessity maj often 
compel him to do so. Tf lie leaves the estate he does not know what em- 
ployment, housing or means of living lie. may get elsewhere. When a man 
.has saved 100 dollars, lie is economically a free mnu. Until lie lias done 
so lie is not a free man. This no doubt is t lie case- in other countries also. 
Most Indians do reach this stale of competence; but many never do so. 
The principle “no work no pay” does not appeal to them', and they cla- 
mour to be sent back to India “where someone will look after them.” It 
must not be thought, however, that in British Guiana capital is sujjromo 
and is in a position to treat labour as it likes. On the contrary, the most 
marked feature in the economic position of the Colony is the great defi- 
ciency^ of labour. It is essential to the success of any estate to keep the 
labourers contentful, and there are a large number of Indians who work 
lor the same estate Irom father to son, and rise to position of responsibi- 
lity and trust. They have identified their interests with those of The 
estate, and the estate looks after them well. There are others, however, 
who, for one Reason or another, are not considered to be good workmen, 
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and who would not bo kept on the estate, if other labour were readih 
available. There is liable to be friction between the estate authorities and 
such. If a labourer living on the estate and enjoying the advantages of 
doing so does not turn out to work a reasonable number oL days in the 
week, the estate authorities bring pressure to bear on him to do so. This 
constitutes a grievance. The alternative is to dismiss the man, which in- 
volves turning him out of his quarters to make room for another man. 
This constitutes a worse grievance. 1 cannot, however, regard the labour- 
ers, as a whole, as down-trodden by the estate authorities; indeed I have 
seen them adopt an attitude of truculence to the manager which I do not 
think any Indian Zamindar or English farmer would tolerate from lii» 
labourers. As regards specific allegations of ill-treatment such cases were 
naturally difficult to verity. They are bound to occur anywhere in analog- 
ous conditions; but 1 believe that in the colony they are rare, and that ade- 
quate facilities exist for any man who has a grievance to seek redress. 
Estate managers are available to receive complaints at spooilied hours. If 
redress cannot be obtained in this way. the aggrieved party can complain 
to the Immigration Agents whose duty it is to investigate such complaints 
and to take action on them. Failing this the labourer can seek redress in 
the ordinary courts, and has legal practitioners of his own community 
ready to take up his ease. I have dealt with the matter at length because 
some leading men of the Indian community laid stress on «the tact that 
that, in general, labourers on the sugar estates received bad treatment. The 
statement had been made in Tudia that in the colonies labourers were 
treated like cattle, and that nothing was done for their material or. moral 
advancement. Mr. <7. A. Lucklioo, asserted in hi< formal , evidence* tin : 
this statement was applicable to British Guiana, though he afterwards 
modified his remarks to the effect that it did not apply to all citato mana- 
gers. I think that such an allegation is a gross libel on some ,of the 
managers whose estates 1 visited, who take a great interest in the welfare 
of thosir labourers and have established most cordial relations with them. 
All managers do not reach this standard, and amongst the many mana- 
gers appointed to estates there must be some who are apt to be harsh; but 
I do not believe that anythnig like brutality or systematic ill-treatment 
could go on without an enquiry being made and redress obtained. In this 
connection, I would quote the formal evidence given by Mr. J. W. Permaul, 
an Indian, well acquainted with the condition of Indians on the sugar 
estates. He was a keen partizan of Indian rights and aspirations but he 
gave his evidence carefully in a way which impressed me that lie wished 
to be fair. His statement, as reported in the Press, is subjoined below: — 

‘‘Mr. J. W. Permaul, of Rose Hall, Corcntyne, said that he had travel- 
led to India about sixteen times during ten years as a compounder. He 
was acquainted with labourers on sugar estates. He thought that the 
wages paid to them were inadequate. The treatment mentioned as meted 
out to labourers was somewhat exaggerated. He would not say fhat the 
treatment was bad, but there was a certain amount of hardship connected 
with it. A labourer was compelled to work in some instances when he 
w$s not fit to do so. If the estate was in operation and he was needed 
ho was compelled to work, and unless he showed distimt signs of sick- 
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ness no notice was taken oC him. The country was not fit for habitation 
outside the estates; the lands were not irrigated and drained for a man 
to live comfortably on them. The drinking water supply wanted looking 
after and on most estates it was bad. He mentioned Plantation Albion 
where the water practically passed through the burial ground which was 
behind the hospital. Another point to which lie dedred 1o direct attention 
was the deduction of men’s wages on complaints made by driVors for 
offences which might be personal. Housing accommodation was not 
proper and did not lead to the moral upliftment of the people*. He did 
not agree that they should introduce} immigrants at the present time. 
They had no room for additional labour for the existing industries but 
they would need them if there was going to be any development. *\Yith 
regard to the Civil Service he thought that a certain number of position* 
should be reserved for East Indians. They wanted a certain amount of 
controlling power so that when the country because prosperous no legi* 
lation would be introduced to oust them. lit* drew attention to the 
question of child labour. Under the law no child should be employed 
under 12 years or age, but that was not, observed/’ 

The physical features of the colony have already been described, and 
the diftfeultics in the as ay of development stated, which briefly consist of 
the cost of draining and laying oil the land in the rich alluvial strip, the 
infertility of the, sandy strip, behind the alluvium, and the remoteness 01 
the liinter land, in the absence of adequate communications. My tours in 
the coaxial tract only served to impress upon me these dillic Lillies, and it. 
av^lk no , t until I visited the* Xorth West District that T saw country which 
offered opportunities vastly superior to those of the other parts, which in- 
deed presented facilities for small holders superior to anything that I have 
ever seen, though .1 have studied the question of small holdings for some 
years past in many pails of Europe, Asia and Amercia. 

The Xorth West District consists of the vast tract of undeveloped 
country to the west of the colony, between the Pomeroou river and the 
Venezuelan boundary, a territory nearly 10,000 square miles in extent, 
occupied by a population of 11,000 persons, half of whom are aboriginals 
(Caribs. Arawaks and Warraus). Tn this vast tract the total area under 
cultivation is only 3,000 to 4,000 acres of which 885 acres are cultivated 
by the Indian community of some 400 persons a\1io live almost entirely 
in Morowhanu, the head-quarters of the District, and in the adjacent 
tracts on the banks of the Barium and Aruka rivers. The tract of country 
which I was able to inspect in some details is the country south of Mora- 
Avhana, surrounded by the Barium, Aruka, Koriabo, Itabo, Arawaw and 
Amakura rivers, as far as the Portage on the South. It includes some 120 
square miles at present almost entirely under line primary forests, and 
consists of ranges of hills running to a height about 500 feet iu places, and 
dipping* sharply in some spots, gently in others, into the rivers, Avith a 
s'trip of swamp land between the foot of the hill and the river. A large 
area of* these hills consists of red and yellow laterite soils derived fropi 
epidisrite and hornbleuded-chist. They contain fine loamy soils and good 
clays, some black soils which appear to be fertile, some gravels, and at 
places an outcrcQ) of laterite rock. Towards the south are some soils con- 
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sisting of black sands mid cre;mi-coh»urod texiurelcss clays, presumably 
derived from gramtitegneiss, which are very unattractive and would pro- 
bably not be worth cultivating. Speaking generally, those lulls contain a 
good proportion of very line loams, upon which various kinds of citrus 
(Seville and Tangerine oranges, lime, grape I’rud, etc.), bread fruit, cocoa, 
coco:m||ts, codec pineapple*, bananas, vegetables and maize can now be 
seen growing luxuriantly and fruiting profusely. There are good plateaux, 
approximately flat on which 1 June no doubt that good crops of millets, 
pulses ground nuts, etc., could be grown In ordinary iield method. 1 also 
feel confident that onions and garlic of which the colony now imports 
1 ft), 000 dollars worth a year, largely fiom Holland, could be grown suc- 
cessfully here, and probably also potatoes. These hills offer good facilities 
for butter making and unusually good opportunity for pig-keeping/" 1 They 
provide a charming place to live in, art; healthy and have a good supply of 
excellent drinking water. The climate and general appearance reminds me 
strongly of iWaliableshwnr in the month of May, with this difference that 
the trees are 150 feet high instead of being’ 15 feet. 1 wish, however,' to 
make it clear that it i* in the clay and ‘ ‘ pegass ’ ’ soils at the foot of these 
hills that the great wealth lies. Tlie^o hills were, presumably, originally 
islands in the sea, and the clay soils at their foot -is Orinoco mud, similar 
to that of the all mini belt which Mi etches along the coast of British 
Guiana, already referred to. The “Ihgass” soils consist of n deposit of 
vegetable matter, from a few indies to several foot dee]), brought down by 
the local rivers and superimposed on the alluvial clay. In the clay lands 
rice and possibly jute could be produced to very good advantage, while 
the ‘‘pegass” soils produce maize, coffee and many kinds of, ground pro- 
visions (tannins, sweet potatoes, puns, eddocs, cassava, plantains, bananas, 
pineapples and black-eyed peas) in great profusion and with a minimum 
of effort. They are cultivated, year niter year, with a mixture of these 
crops without the use of any manure, and with no tillage of any kind or 
the use of any implement except a cutlass to cut back the weeds. It is the 
combination of these dry hills, healthy for man and boast, having soils 
good for ordinary field crops and many kinds of fruit and vegetables, 
having good natural drainage and supply of drinking water, with the very 
rich soils at the foot of the hills and an excellent system of natural water- 
ways, through and round the area, with sufficient draft for large ships and 
connected with the only river in the colony which presents no difficulty to 
the entry of an oemm-going steamer, which makes the proposition attrac- 
tive to a degree which, in my experience, is unique. 

Building material abounds, including 10 varieties of trees which pro- 
vide good timber, and (> varieties of palms which provide staves, flooring, 
roofing, etc. The settlers have built themselves remarkably comfortable 
houses. 

From what has been said it will bo imagined that all a settler has; to 
do is to go to this tract, take up land and be happy. For a resolute man 
of resource this is largely true. 1 met many Indian settlers there, including 
chdmars and bhangis, who had excellent farms and were living in com- 
fortable bouses, with large families, well fed and well Clothed; and they 
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were evidently proud of their achievements, as well they might be. Most 
o£ them have* farms of 10 or 20 acres, some ns much as 100 acres, and one 
Indian whom I visited had 4f> acres under good cultivation. There are two 
great difficulties, however. The first is want of labour, these landholdeis 
all clamoured for more labour to be brought, and some men said that they 
were ready to take on 10 or 15 men. There certainly is a great lack of 
labour. Not only are many thousands of acres of tins wonderful laftd lying 
waste for want of men to use it, but on the land that is cultivated, crops 
can be seen rotting for want of sufficient men to harvest them. Coffee also 
has. been largely planted and bears profusely, but probably not more than 
one-tenth of the crop is gathered. The, rord. rots ill the ground lor want of 
labour. 

• "What these landholders do, in their efforts to get labour, is to go to 
Georgetown and bring back with them some of the odd job Indians who 
hang about the Georgetown streets. They give them dollars 5 or G a 
month, a ration of rice, iish aud oil, and as much ground provisions as 
they can cat. But these men are mostly broken in physiouo or morals, and 
almost all of them smoke ganja to excess. The landholders can get no work 
out of them, and the labourers complain bitterly of the treatment which 
they receive from their employers. A large signed petition from the land- 
holders of th<j North West District was presented to me, praying that this 
import of ganja might be prohibited. I passed this on to the Colonial 
Secretary. 

The other difficulty is that this tract is very remote from the markets. 
The difficulty '•and cost of sending produce to Georgetown is great, and the 
price of all articles brought from outside is unduly high. The Indians 
settled in this tract expressed the difficulty by saying “the land is good, 
the. climate is good, water is good; but there is no bundobnst” This 
sums up the matter. 

Here then is this remarkable land waiting for occupation by good cul- 
tivators; and when I remember tlie number of cultivators in India, in the 
congested parts of the Satara and Ratnagiri Districts, right good fellows 
engaged in the heart-breaking task of trying to support a family on two of 
three acres of indifferent land, I cannot but contrast tlioir present condi- 
tion with the opportunity which awaits them in this tract to lead their 
traditional life as peasant proprieors and to win through to comfort and 
affluence. At present, however, conditions are not such as to make it pos- 
sible to bring cultivators from India and to leave them to settle down as 
peasant fanners by their own unaided efforts, since the land is covered by 
primary forest from the tops of the hills right down into the water. Even 
if a limited amount of assistance were given by Government to such set- 
tlers tjie only result that could be expected would be a slow and disorderly 
development, unsatisfactory to tlie colony, and attended with much pain 
.and grief to the settlers. Before a satisfactory settlement Scheme can be 
launched, capital must be made available and a suitable organisation called 
into existence to start the clearing of tlie selected lands and its division 
into suitable holdings, to provide the sawn timber necessary for lions<? con- 
struction, to provide wharves and roads, to arrange for water supply, sani* 
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tntion, educational and medical facilities, to advance tlie money needed by 
settlers for maintenance and preliminary operations, to fence off grazing 
areas, to provide live stock, to arrange for the provision of the necessary 
supplies and the profitable marketing of the produce, to advise and guide 
the new settlers to the best advantage. 

If the Colonial Government is in a position to finance any scheme of 
this kind, it might well do so; but 3. understand that they would find it 
difficult to provide the requisite funds. It was for this reason that I ven- 
tured to put up a scheme to the Colonial Government for the development 
of some 300 square miles of selected country by a company to be formed 
for the purpose of settling 5,000 families on 50,000 acres, the Company 
to take the steps necessary for the successful development of the scheme, 
and to be recouped for its expenditure by a concession of land in the 
selected area. I believe that such a scheme could be successfully launched 
and worked at a profit, not only on account of the remarkable physical 
advantages which the territory o (lei's, not only on account of the Indian 
settlers that it might hope to attract from India, but because there is a 
considerable demand for suitable peasant holdings both in British Guiana 
and in neighbouring West Indian Islands, a demand which has largely re- 
mained unsatisfied owing to the fact that the development of these areas 
has always proceeded on a plantation basis. The essence of this scheme 
is that the development should take place on tin; basis of peasant farmers. 
In this way the colony would receive the nucleus of the population that 
it so badly needs, a population which would spread up the existing water 
ways and would connect up the coastal lands with (lie interior. An owl- 
let for surplus population would be provided for congested countries, and 
excellent facilities would be afforded to the settlers themselves. I believe 
that the existence of such a company would be the best guarantee for the 
adequate development of natural resources and a steady prosecution of the 
policy laid down; for if conditions were not made sufficient^ attractive to 
settlers the company would lose the money that it had invested; whereas 
if it carried out its policy of development adequately it would soon create 
land values from which it could recoup itself, under the terms of its 
agreement. Apart from the introduction of fresh settlers from India, the 
scheme referred to above would incidentally provide the land suitable for 
the reward grants contemplated in the immigration scheme submitted to 
us by His Excellency the Governor, would satisfy the demands for small 
holdings which now exists amongst Indians and other communities in 
British Guiana, and would attract settlers from Barbdoes, Trinidad and 
other neighbouring islands and countries where there is a demand for 
land suitable for settlers of small means. I am unable to go into further 
detail here; but I may mention that I have collected much information 
about this tract which is available, if required. 

I consider that the climate and natural characteristics of British* 
Guiana are such as to offer splendid opportunities for Indian immigration, 
and <that there are likely to be great possibilities in the future for Indian 
settlers to. obtain fertile land and become substantial peasant farmers. 
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At present, however, though unoccupied land is available to an al- 
most unlimited extent, the physical and economic conditions which govern 
the agricultural situation are such that it is hardly possible for ordinary 
Indian immigrants to take up land and cultivate it with success imme- 
diately on arrival in the Colnoy. 

I believe that it would be quite possible to make available large areas 
of land for the purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists, and to call 
into existence the organisation necessary in order io secure this result and 
to give the settlers the assistance which they would need to tide them 
over their difficulties. The inauguration of such a scheme would be very 
beneficial both to India and to British Guiana. 

t Though I recognise that any scheme which contemplates that immi- 
grants will have to work as labourers on arrival is less attractive than a 
scheme to settle them directly on the land, I would recommend that a re- 
gulated immigration of Free labourers in families be permitted from India 
to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the scheme presented 
to us by Ilis Excellency the Governor of British Guiana, for the purpose 
of engaging in paid labour in the first instance and of receiving reward 
grants of land alter three years’ service. The matter is one for negoti- 
ation. 

* 

The number of labourers emigrating from India to British Guiana in 
any period needs to be carefully regulated, with reference to the demand 
lor Inbpur and the level of real wages which exist in British Guiana at 
tl‘1% time or # are anticipated in the near future. To effect the necessary ad- 
justment and control I would recommend that the Immigration Department 
<>f British Guiana bo strengthened so that it can undertake the duties of 
a labour bureau more effectively, collect and publish the requisite statisti- 
cal information, act as a labour exchange, and undertake arbitration in 
labour disputes. 

I would recommend that an officer of the Government of India be 
stationed in British Guiana, whose duty it should be to watch over the 
interests of Indian immigrants and to keep the Government of India in- 
formed of the pertinent facts concerning their condition and status. 

As regards political status, Indians are on an equality with other 
laces in the colony, and the Colonial Government is prepared to pass an 
Ordinance binding their successors, so far as that may be possible, not to 
make any change in the Constitution of the Colony which will operate in 
such a way as to place the Indian community in a worse position than 
the rest of the population. I would not, however, recommend that any 
commuftal privileges be granted to Indians in the colony, or any regula- 
tions passed calculated to preserve them as a people apart from the rest 
of the inhabitants, since that would be likely to defeat the natural aspira- 
tions of* the Indian community. Under the existing arrangements there is 
nothing to prevent the Indian community from controlling the political 
activities of the ^colony if they wish to do so. * 
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The reason wh y T am in favour of the re-opening of Indian immigra- 
tion to British Guiana under conditions of the nature specified, is that I 
am convinced that the normal conditions of the colony offer to Indians, 
of many classes and occupations, opportunities for a far higher standard 
of living than India is able to oiler them, and opportunities to win through 
to competence and wealth such as they have not got in their own home. 
In this process a fairly large number of men have been broken in the 
past; but the terms of the offer made by His Excellency the Governor 
with regard to reward grants of -3 and for such as wish to settle in the 
colony and for easier terms of repatriation for such as wish to return to 
India, will do much to obviate this. As an additional safeguard 1 would 
recommend that the colony should maintain a subsidized farm coloifv for , 
unsuccessful men who have not gone under sulhciently to qualify for the 
Poor-House. 

If Indian immigration is stopped altogether the effect on the labour 
supply of the colony will be very serious for a time, and it is probable that 
many sugar estates will have to close down, 'which will react very un- 
favourably on all in the colony and on the Indian community more than 
any other. Ineourse of time the colony would uo doubt find others sources of 
labour, but the connection with Indie would gradually cease and the 
existing Indian community would in time become merged in the general 
population. If Indian immigration is again permitted, and adequate de- 
velopment can be secured of such a nature as to attract the right 6 lass jpf 
settlers, Indians will in a short time predominate in the colony, and a 
prosperous Indian Colon} 7 will be created; offering varied careers to In- 
dians and profitable trade to India. Indeed it is not possible to foresee 
how far such development might not be pushed; for it is not only in Bri- 
tish Guiana, but in the surrounding countries, to a far greater extent, 
that vast areas lie waste and clamour for a population to take possession 
of the rich lands and to subdue them to agriculture by methods which 
none can display with greater effect than the skilful and industrious In- 
dian cultivator. 

G. KEATINGE. 


INDIAN DELEGATES’ REPORT TO INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS AMRITSAR, 1919. 

(continuing the Nunan-Luckltco Scheme in outline.) 

1. British Guiana being a country as large as Great Britain with only ' 
three residents per square mile, has set aside a sum of approximately 
£600,000 to* offer inducements to tropical settlers of the agricultural 
class, basing all settlements on the family. The recent change in imperial 
policy a s regards preference and the urgent demands for foodstuffs all 
over the, world enable it to incur expenditure and to see a prosperous 
future for agriculture and pasturage. 
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2. The Colony has entered into an arrangement which, if necessary* 
sari be carried out as from 15th March, 1020, with the Nourse -Section of 
;he P. and O. line (Oflices: Calcutta and London), to establish a regular 
passenger and cargo line of steamers directly between Indian ports and 
3ritish Guiana, sailing at the outset once in two months and later month- 
y. Accommodation will include first and third class and later second class. 

3. Suitable agricultural families (and if necessary to complete any 
ist a limited number of male and female adults equal in amount), on ap- 
plying to Official Information Bureaux to be maintained by the Guianese 
jkjycrnment under responsible salaried officers in population districts, will 
after Medical Examination be given free passage. Not more than five 
-housand adults per year for three years are contemplated. No recruits 
will be employed. No contracts will be allowed. Settlers wil receive tem- 
porary hospitality, most probably at the hostel now maintained near Cal- 
cutta by the Calcutta Municipality for workers going to Burma or in 
similar open hostels at Budge Budge or near Bombay or Madras. 

4. On arriving in British Guiana they can, if desirous of working 
land of their own, forthwith obtain land (either agricultural or pasturaJ) 
on easy terms in small or large holdings. These terms are those of the 
Crown Regulations of the Colony. For ten agricultural acres (with a right 
to a second ten), these amount to about one hundred rupees spared over 
five years, on condition of beneficial occupation. Grants, Lenses and Lic- 
ences of large areas also to be had. (“Vide Compendium of General In - 
formation published by the Lands and Mines Department .) Association in 
selecting land will be given by Government Officers and financial assis- 
tance will be? rendered through the Agricultural Banks and from the 
Colonisation Fund Lor the starting of homes and cultivation. 

5. If the settler elects to accept employment to begin with, whether 
to gain local experience or because he prefers it, the Guianese Government 
guarantees ' him employment at the. local rates of pay which for piece 
work c.g., on sugar estates) on a seven hours’ day amount to about three 
rupees for males at the present time and for females at lighter work 
ab »ut half of that. He is also provided with housing accommodation and 
with a garden plot and grazing privileges. Families receive a separate* 
new and improved design of cottages. 

6. The deputation’s memorandum on the cost of living shows that 
it is under 40 per cent, of the ordinary wages for piece work and enables 
a male wage-earner to save at least a rupee a day. This can be supple- 
ment! by independent work, by cattle grazing and by the work of wife 
end family. A man can comfortably support a wife and family (non- 
workers) on his pay. 

7. Wages arc to be controlled by official Arbitration Boards to pre- 

vent Variation unfair to the wage-earners. These Boards, therefore, in 
practice assure a maximum rate. , 

8. * Reward grants of five acres of coast or river land, specially pro- 
tected if necessary by embankments from flood (prepared for irrigation 
and drainage and for cultivation), will be given to families who* have 
completed three# years of residence during which they have been engaged 

41 
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either for themselves or for employers in any form' of agricultural work 
in th Colony. The cost to the Colony of this part ot‘ the Colonisation 
Scheme is estimated to be about one and a half million dollars or nearly 
five million rupees. This land will become the freehold property of the 
owner if beneficially occupied, on the same terms and conditions as the 
other Crown Lands. The cost of preparing the land, which may run to 
fifty rupees per acre will be a free gift to the claimant by the Colony. 
Further assistance will be given as regards housing accommodation and 
fanning equipment. The necessary lands have been ear marked by the 
Government or will be acquired under the Lands Acquisition Ordinance. 

9. The Indian Government has been asked to appoint its own official 
(at the cost of British Guiana) to wuloh the interest of the settlers. 

The deputation has also welcomed the suggesion of Mahatma Gandhi 
that after a certain period, say six months or a year, an independent re- 
port should be made by a nominee of the popular leaders and the deputa- 
tion offers to pay all his expenses. 

The deputation now suggests that a Committee consisting of throo 
persons, viz., an officer appointed by the Indian Government, a nominee 
of the unofficial section of the Indian Legislative Council, and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews should report on the working of the scheme. Such a committee 
could set out in December, viz., about six months from the inauguration 
of the scheme. Whatever Committee is appointed should not consist of 
less than three. 

10. Any individual or family will be sent free of charge at any time 
if the India Government's supervising officer so requests. TJiis applies 
to women or children whose husbands or parents die in the Colony or en 
route. Should such official's request not be made the individual of family 
can claim repatriation at half estimated cost to Guiana (such co4 to bo 
estimated at beginning of scheme) after three years' residence, dne- 
quartcr cost after five years and free of charge after seven years. Re- 
patriation will not affect any land or other rights fully acquired. Cheap 
return tickets will be provided for individuals or families desirous of 
visiting India for family reasons, business, or pleasure. The object of the 
scheme is to promote a regular flow and reflow of colonists a 3 well as a 
regular commercial intercourse between the two countries. 

11. As first-class accommodation is being provided (eventually also 
second class) assisted passages or passages at very low rates (about one- 
tliird of the present cost of the unassisted journey) will be provided. A 
limited number of professional men (especially medical men and engi- 
neers) and a much larger number of clerks and schoolmasters are requir- 
ed. Applications will be considered on their merits and free passages 
will be given in some cases, assisted passages in others. One priest or 
minister of religion for each religious group will be taken free on each 
voyage with right of repatriation free. Traders and small capitalists will 
also be given cheap passages. 

12. Equality of rights of every kind exist in the Colony. There is an 
elected majority of 14 to vS in the Legislature. The Franchise is very low. 
WetRers can obtain the Parliamentary vote after six months' resdencc and 
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holding of the qualifications of the Political Constitution Ordinances of 
ISdl and 1909 which are easily within the reach of any settler whether 
working for himself or for an employer. Possession of three acres of cul- 
tivated land or the income of the average worker secures a vote. 

English law has recently been introduced but Indian marriage law 
and custom are specially protected. 

13. Guarantees of the continuance of existing privileges (ax>nrt from 
the best assurance of all, viz., the cxislence of liberal institutions dating 
over a century in a British South American Colony), can be furnished by 
the Colony and the Colonial Office stating that their definite policy is the 
continuance of the political and commercial equality of all races. 

bf necessary a Declaratory Ordinance could be passed in Guiana re- 
cording the actual position, but of course one legislature cannot bind 
another. An official declaration of policy by the Secretary of State is the 
effective course. The Colonial Office can refuse to approve of legislation 
attempting to violate the accepted principle even if the Government of the 
Colony in view of such a policy would allow such a Bill to pass or even to 
be introduced. The consent of the Governor is necessary for the introduc- 
tion or passing of legislation. Alteration of our settled working institu- 
tions without the consent of the people of the Colony (already nearly 
half East Indians) and of the Colonial Office is unthinkable to anybody 
acquainted with the West Indian possessions. 

14. The climate is a good one, but unsuitable for manual labour on 
tjje coast lands by Northern Europeans. This is not the ease for Southern 
Europeans* Health conditions are better in every respect than in India, 
Ceylon. The Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and most other tropical colo* 
nies. Much improvement, however, ca7. be effected, and this is being done 
now by means of the united sanitary campaign by towns, villages, and 
estates which is part of our Scheme. Our worst death rate has never come 
to within three- fourths of the Indian rate. Our ordinary rate is about 
one-half of the Indian rate. 

In the interests of the Imperial Colonisation of British Guiana wc de- 
sire to direct the attention of the General Public in India to a few impor- 
tant facts relative to the status and prospect of Indians in that Colony. 

Indians were first introduced into British Guiana in the year 1838 
under a system of indenture which came to an end in 1917. For the cessa- 
tion of this vicious system which existed for 79 years, we feel proud to 
place on record the excellent patriotic work in this connection of the late 
revered Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Gandhi and others. We must, however, men- 
tion that even under the old system, the treatment bestowed to Indians 

was better in British Guiana then anywhere else. 

» 

• We are in a position definitely to state that the Indians now resident 
in British Guiana comprise about 45 per cent, of the entire population 
of the Colony, and they are better, safer, happier, and more prosperous 
there than those residing in other parts of the* world, and even we ven- 
ture to say in India itself. It may be well to mention that in the social 
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and religious aspects Indians enjoy perfect freedom. Their general ideala 
in these respects are somewhat more westernised than in India. All child* 
Ten in the Colony are entitled to receive free and compulsory education. 

No barrier of any kind is erected against Indians in British Guianh 
as is the case in Natal, South Africa, etc. Here they enjoy equal rights 
and privilages in the truest sense of the words — on the principle of ‘‘Man 
and Brother.” It proceeds from the Colony as a whole represented by 
its legislature and its various public bodies, municipal and otherwise. 
The facilities granted for developing the resources of the Colony will be 
available for Indian capitalists on precisely the same conditions as for 
others, The constitution of the Colony is of ancient date, based upon 
treaties first of surrender and ultimately of purchase from the Dutch by 
the British Empire and provides for a popular majority. 1 

Indians and their local-born descendants are to be found in all the 
professional, industrial, agricultural ami commercial ranks and they par- 
ticipate in the municipal and political life of the Colony. We have at 
the present time a Indian mayor in our second city and an elected In- 
dian representative in the Legislature of the Colony. 

There is absolutely no distinction between Indians and the other races 
of people in British Guiana. In other words the Indians like the rest of 
the community are treated on a footing of complete equality. There is 
no race feeling. 

Wc, the Indian representatives of the Imperial Colonisation Deputa- 
tion of British Guiana, now formally state that it is our desire, aim, and 
our object, if possible, to induce more Indians from the Motherland \o 
join our ranks, increase our numbers and so help us to make British Guia- 
na an Indian Colony, This is really the Empire's clarion call to India. 

The potentialities of British Guiana are immense and the local Gov- 
ernment is now prepared to offer such unconditional terms for settlement 
m the country as would, if properly known to the Indian public in India, 
make them co-operate with us by coming over to British Guiana, and 
sharing with us some of the great benefits which we ourselves enjoy. Bri- 
tish Guiana is the land of freedom, equality, liberty and prosperity for one 
and all. 

The wonderful resources of the Colony we may incidentally mention, 
is properly developed and for this capital and labour are required, would 
m a very short time enable British Guiana alone to defray the Empire's 
present indebtedness to the United Stales of America, which was incurred 
in order to win the World War for freedom and liberty. 

The welfare of the Empire really means the Imperial welfare of all 
its component and inter-dependent parts. Prominent capitalists ip Eng- 
land are now interesting themselves in the development of the rich re- 
sources of British Guiana. The most vital question with us at the moment 
is that of Indian settlers. Indian settlers wc know by experience are best 
suited to agricultural conditions existing in the Colony, the settlers' health 
and ^general welfare are^ scrupuousdy safeguarded and protected by the 
Government. Purchase, grants, and leases of land on nqminal terms aije 
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-easily available in close access to factories and markets. The principal 
cro*ps are sugar-cane, rice and coconuts, which Indians are accustomed to 
raise. Cattle rearing possibilities arc large. The soil is the rich alluvium 
of the mighty Amazon River. 

The Government of British Guiana intend to bridge the seas with a 
regular line of steamers to India, and so to enable intending (Jolonists 
direct opportunities to travel to and fro, to mutually benefit themselves 
and their brethren. Arrangements have already been made for a two- 
monthly service but we aim at a monthly service. 

Every encouragement is being offered to Indian a gri cultural families 
and Jndian capitalists, both large and small, lor settlement in the land 
• under an absolutely free and voluntary system of Colonisation, which 
places the people in a good position from the start and enables them to 
improve their general condition. 

If our Colonisation proposition be disinterestedly apx>roached by the 
Indian labour reformers in India, we have no doubt that they will approve 
of our Scheme, and that in the very near future the Colony will be in a 
position, by the introduction and utilisation of Indian agriculturists and 
Indian capitalists, to place British Guiana in the trout ranks of British 
Colonial possessions. The vast political and national advantage to India 
of having an Indian Colony on the South American Continent need not be 
emphasised. 

W5 would then have hundreds ot prosperous villages and thousands 
of square miles of flourishing crops springing up from the fertile soil of 
the Colony, and by the exploitation of the Gold, Diamond, Aluminium 
(bauxite ore) and other mineral and forest wealth of British Guiana, the 
three century old dream of Sir Walter Raleigh regarding our Magnificent 
Province, the fabled land of El Dorado, would be realised. 

HEW LEY WARTON, Chairman. 

PARBIIU SAWII, Member. 

JOSEPH A. LUCKHOO, Secretary. 

RESOLUTION OF THE BRITISH GUIANA EAST INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER, 22nd 1023. 

Whereas at a general meeting of the B. G. E. I. Association the Colo- 
nisation Scheme proposed by the Government for the introduction of East 
Indian settlers to this Colony was discussed. 

And whereas after duo consideration in its details, this Association in 
view of the conditions and benefits offered by the Government does not 
regard # the Scheme as a Labour Scheme or a project for cheap labour. 

Be it resolved that this Association after careful and serious conside- 
ration of the various conditions therein set forth, and the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee, respectfully support the same, and request 
His Excellency the Governor to forward a copy of this resolution t!b the 
Indian GovcrnAent. 
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And further, this Association approves of the Delegates proceeding to 
India with the Resolution as a mandate from the Association. 

Mr. Yiapree seconding the Resolution said that he was one who had 
opposed the Scheme in the absence of the learned doctor and also in the 
absence of his learned friend Mr. Luckhoo because at that time the con- 
ditions were different to what they arc at present, and they had an Ad- 
minister who did very little for the East Indians in the Colony. Appeals 
upon appeals were made to him but a deaf car was always given to them. 
But conditions were going to change and they had an Administrator who- 
was studying the conditions of everything. His Excellency was trying to 
explore all parts of the Colony and was seeing everything for himself as 
to what was really wanted in every district. It was only shortly fyeforo 
then that His Excellency had promised to raise two million dollars for 
improvements within the Colony which will benefit the East Indians. As 
an East Indian himself lie knew something of East Indians and the pre- 
sent Scheme was a good one and hoped that it would be carried through. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDIANS IN CANADA. 

HISTORY OP THE MOVEMENT. 

The migration of a x )C0 I^ c from one place to anther is always 
interesting, llow could people from India cross o\cr to Canada to settle 
there? It was not done by any organisation in a systematic way. It 
was by a people far removed from the sea. No doubt there were few 
men from the Punjab working in China as policemen and engaged in 
pett^ trade. During the Russo-Japanese War, Indians took a lot of 
• interest in Japan and the Far East; but it was not permanent. Who 
was the first to lead the way to the New World and as if it were to blaze 
the trial to be followed by others. An enterprising Sikh who was of an 
adventurous nature and who had been to Australia was one 
of the first Indian settlers to cross the Pacific. He was in 
Hongkong early in the Twentieth Century and heard about Canada, 
the land of opportunity which fired his imagination to go and see for 
himself. He and a few of his companions lured by this spirit 
went to Canada landing at Vancouver British Columbia. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway has regular steamship service between Hongkong and 
the Pacitic ports of Canada. This man could express himself in English 

fairly well. 

• 

* The Chinese were the first of the Oriental peoples in modem times 
to go to British Columbia. They helped in building the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the first trans-continental railway in Canada linking 
up, the Atlantic and the Pacific sea boards of the Dominion. That was 
in the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. The Japanese followed 
soon after but Indians were the last to emigrate to Canada. Of course 
in eastern parts of Canada there arc settlements of Syrians, Armenians 
and Persians — all peoples of Asiatic origin. Swanii Ram Tirath or as he 
was known, Swanii Ram, who was a lecturer in Mathematics in a Lahore 
College had left for the Pacific coast a little earlier. His visit and 
personality created some interest in India and in Indian affairs among* 
the peoples and in places where he addressed meetings. 
Some students followed to study at various educational centres 
in that part of America. Their letters to the Indian newspapers also 
awakened interest amongst the Indians. In the Fiji islands, which are 
not very far from British Columbia, there is a permanent Indian colony. 
But the conditions in Fiji and Canada are totally different. The Indian 
settle^ in Fiji were taken there as indentured labourers, whilst those 
who went to Canada went there of their own choice and as free men. 

Early Experiences 

At that time also advertisements about Canada and its econofnic 
advantages appeared in the Indian papers. It is said of the first pidheers- 
how it was, on the first day of their landing, not knowing* about the 
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new conditions in a new land, they had to tramp for*some days to get work. 
The Canadians had no experience of India and the Indians and bcfng 
a practical people gave these first Indians a chance to prove what they 
were capable of doing. Their first employer recommended them to other 
saw-mills and the Indians had no difficulty in getting work. 

Thc«Indian emigration was mostly from the Punjab and that only 
from 4 or 5 adjacent districts viz., Amritsar, Lahore, Jullundur, Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore. Nearly 80 per cent, of the immigrants are Sikhs. The 
general method of procedure for an emigrant in this case was that when 
he had heard from a relative or a friend in his village about the high 
wages paid in Canada and how one could improve one’s standing, he would 
mortgage his little piece of land and pay his passage to the far distant 
country. It must be remembered in this connection that density of 
population in some parts of this territory is over 500 to the square mile. 
There are not many factories to provide work. Farming direc'ly or in- 
directly is the only way by which people can obtain a living. No wonder 
that as soon as they heard about this land where their work would bring 
rich rewards the men took the greatest risk. 

It did not take the Indians lrng to adjust themselves to their environ- 
ments. The climate of British Columbia, especially on the coast, is like 
that of the Punjab in winter. No sooner had the Canadians found 
out that the Indians were hardworking and efficient, our countrymen 
were given work by the railways for their construction work, for repair- 
ing tram-lines, in canneries, in the building trades, dairying, fruit packing 
and other kinds, of farming. Indians also on account of their physical 
endurance got work in clearing and scrubbing land and logging etc. 
British Columbia is noted for its timber and the land was so full of 
stumps that it is quite an expense to clear up land. The Indians being 
British subjects were accustomed to British laws in India and on the 
whole they were a law-abiding community, this being an asset to tfheir 
newly adopted land. In the meantime, a very small number of Indians 
had come to British Columbia from Fiji. Only 2 or 3 Indians who had 
been to Australia emigrated to Canada. 

It was in the latter half of 1903 that the first Indians emigrated 
to Canada. Immigration of Indians into Canada was at its height in 
1906-7-8. The Indian immigration as shown in a Dominion report is as 
follows: 


1904—05 

. . 

.. 45 immigrants. 

1905—06 

. . 

387 

V 

1906—07 

• • 

2,124 


1907—08 

* • 

2,623 

» 

Anti-Asiatic Riots 



In the latter part of 1907, there were anti- Asiatic riots in Vancouver, 
(Bqtish Columbia.) A large number of Japanese came to Canada, from 
Honolulu. There is a big Japanese colony in the Hawaii Islands numbering 
over 1,00,000 souls. The* anti-Asiatic feeling which is alrvays dormant 
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■cn the Pacific coast was fanned by the exclusionits who held meetings 
and delivered speeches in various placs in British Columbia in 1907. 
There is a great inter-communication between Britsh Columbia and the 
adjoining American stales of Washington and California. The mob in 
its fury destroyed much property of the Japanese but luckily the Indians 
were left alone. The Indians passed a very anxious time during these 
riots. The Japanese Government sent their Ambassador to Vancouver to 
investigate and protect their nationals. They have a Japanese Consul- 
General at Ottawa and a Council at Vancouver. The Chinese had a 
Consulate at Ottawa. 

When the anti- Asiatic feeling was rampant, the Dominion 
.Government sent a Cabinet Minister to negotiate an agreement, 
with the Japanese Government about Japanese emigration to Canada. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour was sent to London to arrange about 
restriction of Indian emigration. He did not come to India and Indians 
were not heard or approached by him although the interests of India and 
Indian’s self-respect were at stake. How these negotations were carried 
on and how this policy of restriction, virtually amounting to exclusion, 
was evolved by Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King is published. It is interesting to 
know that the gentleman who responsible for this policy is now the Prime 
Minister of ’Canada. At about this time, the poll-tax on the Chinese was 
doubled viz., 250 dollars to 500 dollars. But the Chinese are also a 
practical people and they have made emigration business a fine art. How 
Chinese emigration is financed and how a Chinese peasant from the 
interior of China is taken to Canada is another storv. 

Sir Wilfrid Lauricr, the Prime Minister and the leader of the Liberal 
Party of Canada, spoke at Vancouver, (B.C.) about Indian immigration. It 
w T as he who sent Mr. Mackenzie King, then rising politician, to London. 
Mr.. King is the grandson of William Lyon Mackenzie, the Hero 
of Upper Canada, who rebelled early in the 19th century and who was one 
of the early leaders in the Canadian struggle for self-government. Mr. 
King worked for a time as a reporter on the Toronto Globe. He also took 
post-graduate course in an American University where he made a special 
study of the labour question. 

The last batch of Indians to land in Canada during this period was a 
small group who came from Fiji. They were at first refused admission to 
land. The Natal act which was hurriedly rushed through the Provincial 
Legislature was put into action but the Dominion Government vetoed it. 
The ease was taken to the courts and these men were allowed to land. 

Is a result of Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King’s report, the following Order- 

in-Cduncil was passed. Privy Council Order Number 920 —At the 

Government House, Ottawa Monday the 9th day of May 19$7V Present 

His Excellency in Council — His Excellency is pleased under the authority 
of sub-section 1 of section 38 of the Immigration Act of 9 and 10, Edward 
VII to make #nd doth hereby make the following resolution; — 
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From and after the date hereof the landing: in* Canada shall be and 
the same is hereby prohibited of any immigrants who have 
come to Canada otherwise than by continuous journey from the country of 
which they are natives or citizens and upon through tickets purchased or 
prepaid in Canada. 

The Upshot of all this was that no Indians could land in Canada. The 
steamship against were also notified not to sell transportation to Indians 
wanting to emigrate to Canada. But the problem of Indians already domi- 
ciled in the Dominion was there. Some Indians already had gone to the 
neighbouring American States of Washington, Oregon and California. 
But this too was on account of some inexplicable reason cut off as Indians 
had the greatest difficulty in crossing the border from Canada to Jthe 
United States of America and vice versa. 

BRITISH HONDURAS SCHEME 

• 

In 1908 it was proposed to take the Indian settlers in Canada to British 
Honduras. Who originated the scheme is not known but a Mr. Harkin, an 
official of the Ottawa Government, came to Vancouver, B.C., and approach- 
ed the Indians offering them a land of golden opportunities in place of 
Canada. The Indians heard the story of Mr. llarkin and being simple 
folks sent 2 of their representatives to accompany Mr. Harkin and another 
official to Belize, British Honduras. After investigating the conditions of 
British Honduras these delegates returned and submitted their report to 
the full assembly of Indians. A Presbyterian missionary who had been ; n 
Trinidad and some other Anglo-Indians in British Columbia were presents 
at the meeting house. The Indians unanimously rejected the proposal of 
transportation to British Honduras. The forms of agreement were already 
printed and everything was well planned and organised. The Sikhs refused 
to be indentured labourers in a colony where there were very low wagea 
and decided to remain as free men in a democratic country like Canada. 

Brigadier-General Swayne who had been in service in India and Somali- 
land and was then the Governor and Commander-Chief of British Honduras 
came to Canada. He saw the Federal Minister and other officials at Ottawa* 
He went to Vancouver and in the course of an interview to the Vancouver 
World of Dec. lltli and 14th, 1908 said, “I was on leave of absence in 
England conferring with the Imperial authorities with reference to the 
labour problem. While in England, the question of the condition of the 
Sikhs wfyo had emigrated to British Columbia came up. Owing to my 16 
years 9 experience in India I knew the Sikhs very well. I understood them 
and sympaiftised with them. Many of them served under me for years 
in India. I was therefore deputed by the British Government to come 
to Canada and to confer with the Canadian Government with reference to 
the Asiatic question as it concerns the Dominion at the present time. 

“I saw the' Minister at Ottawa and Montreal and had a very satis- 
factory discussion on this question. All matters in connection with the 
transportation of the Sikhs to British Honduras have been settled and 
it is n6w only a question of time whether they will accent the 'terms 
which are offered to them.” 
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, Further on he said, “the Imperial Government would allow no com- 
pulsion in this matter. The East Indians must act voluntarily . 9 ’ Speak- 
ing about the framed continuous journey clause, General Swayne was of 
opinion that the door was shut to any more of them (Indians).” 

Adjustment to Environment. 

Socially there was little contact between the Indians and (Canadians. 
Many Indians did not know much English; but early in the course of 
their struggles, they put up a handsome meeting house in Vancouver, 
costing nearly Its. 25,000. Here meetings were held every Sunday and 
on special occasions as necessity arose. Many Canadian ladies and 
gentlemen attended the meetings. Some Canadians also spoke. It shows 
thef catholicity and liberality of Indians that some missionaries have 
also given addresses in both the Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. meeting 
houses. In addition there were rented buildings or rooms at a few other 
places where Indians held meetings. The Indians also organised a colo- 
nisation company for settling on land. 

Social Conditions. 

There being no home life, quite a few men had taken to drink and 
other low habits. Some Indians, but only a few, had married women of 
low status ‘there, but as a whole, the morale of the Indians was fairly 
good. They spent their leisure in talking. Almost all being manual labour- 
ers of one kind or another, that was the only relaxation open to them. 
Many also educated themselves as ignorance was at a discount in a demo- 
cratic country. Almost all could speak ‘pidgin’ English. They all wore 
Canadian clothes except the turban to which they clung as a tender re- 
minder of their nationality. Quite a few bought houses of their cwn. A 
ipajority of them bought land and other property. A large amount of 
their savings was invested in this way. About 6 or 7 Indians would club 
together and employ another Indian to keep and manage their house. 
Others would form a mess each one cooking by turns after the day’s work 
was over. They bought their necessities from Canadian stores. There 
were only 1 or 2 small shops run by Indians. 

Indian Settlements in Canada. 

The Indians are settled in various parts of Vancouver Island e.g., 
Nanaimo, Wellington, Comox, Esquimau. At Nanaimo and round about, 
some are working in the collieries. Others helped in the building of rail- 
ways and extensions. In Revelstoke and Nelson B.C., and on the Arrow 
Lakes, our conutrjmien are working in railway sheds clearing snow in the 
coldest weather in the Canadian Rockies. In this part of the country they 
alsawork in saw mills and fruit farms. In Calgary and round Edmonton 
Albprta, they work in saw mills and farms and in Southern part of this 
province, some are working in collieries. In Saskatchewan there are very 
few ‘Indians and in Winnipeg in the Province of Manitoba there are few 
working in the locomotive shops. Coming cast wo find in Ontario, an 
effort was made to have an Indian Colony and as many as 20 were*working 
near Toronto but the World War came and some joined the Army and Went 
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to France where they offered the supreme sacrifice. In New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, there arc* only a handful. There have been Indian stu-' 
dents at the Universities at Montreal, Toronto and British Columbia. Some 
Indian students have also gone in lor agriculture at the famous Agricultu- 
ral College at Guelph, Ontario. 

Opinions of Prominent Canadians 

Regarding thf adaptability of the Indian Mr. W. W. Baer wrote: — 

<4 I could print a hundred letters telling me of the faithfulness of the 
Hindu in his service to his employer, the reliance that may be safely placed 
upon him at his work and his unshrinking application of his strength to 
his varied tasks. Altogether, my opinion is that of the several racial types 
who have crossed the Pacific Ocean to participate in our great toil of re- 
ducing this Western Province to its final productive power, the Hindu is 
the most desirable.” 

* 'The Hindus realised the elements which had constituted their mis- 
takes and the unsuccessful ones among them were removed in a space of 
time that made many of us wonder haw it was effected. The immigration 
was immediately checked, the ill-conditioned were sent home, and since 
then, only such as were fully equipped to make their way in the conditions 
prevailing here have been allowed to come. None of our immigration pro- 
blems here in the West has righted itself so completely, so quickly and so 
wholly from within itself.” 

They are intelligent, law-abiding citizens, of whom another gentleman 
not long ago wrote: “I am sure it would tax the power of a well-developed, 
unscrupulous white lawyer to prove that the few Hindus already in our 
midst are any worse than an equal number of men of any other colour.” 
He very justly asks, “Are Russians, Italians, Chinese, and the undevelop- 
ed from anywhere, to be welcomed in preference to brethren from other 
parts of our own world Empire?” 

The following is from a letter written by Mr. R. W. Clark, a prominent 
member of the “Society of Friends” at Victoria, B.C. 

“We have been hearing and reading a good deal of late of the dis- 
cussion that took place this summer at the Imperial Conference (1911), 
held in London, about the various questions regarding the British Empire. 
In that great assembly, the status of our fellow subjects from far away 
Hindustan was discussed and an attempt was made by the Secretary of 
State fpr India, Lord Crewe, to have their rights safeguarded in the various 
self-governing Dominions of the British Empire. ♦ , . . . Surely, if 
ever there was a case of injustice it is this, for we admit the Chinamen, 
Japanese, Doukhobors, Galicians, or any other people to have their families 
in this country if they can afford it. Do we, as residents of this wonderful 
Dorqinion, realize the great harm we are doing to the British Empire in 
allowing these people to be treated in the way they are now? The people 
of South Africa, Australia and New Zealand have in some* cases treated 
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them even worse and *it is up to Canadians to show to the Empire as *. 
whole that they will see that a square deal is given to our fellow citizens, 
the Hindus.* * 

When Sir Andrew Fraser, who had been Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal and who was in the Indian Civil Service for over thirty years, was 
lecturing in British Columbia, he said he believed the Sikhs wojild make 
excellent citizens and that the treatment meted out to them was scandalous. 

Anoher friend stated: — “We have no eyes to see the great things of 
the world and our necessary relation to them. We have not begun to think 
imperially. Here we are, receiving into full fellowship all sorts of foreign- 
ers who have not a vestige of loyalty to the Empire, who would be no 
strength to it nationally in any question that might arise, while we are 
excluding, under grotesque regulations, fellow-subjects who would give 
their life-blood for their Emperor without a thought, — men at least as 
well fit for citizenship as those for whose sake we are excluding them — - 
for it is from those lower strata, ehielly foreign — that the objection to the 
people of the East potentially cornel. The Sikhs are a noble race, — they 
are a thinking people, with ideals that look down on our worship of dollars 
and cents. Excluded from Canada or treated here with contumely, they 
go home, and in their popular assemblies and in their temples discuss what 
the British rule to which they have given their hearts means to them in 
British countries. They will reason as we would reasons in like circum- 
stances, and there are great world forces involved in their conclusions. 
JVfeafltirrie what are we doing? Those of them who are among us are net 
allowed t*> bring their wives. This is a crime against a primordial right 
of man and against his most sacred instinct; and this is Christianity as 
found in a Chris 4 ian country, as these Sikhs will see it in their study of 
the question. Then we have that law which forbids them to come to 
Canada unless they reach Canada in the same ship in which they embark 
from India. As there are no ships sailing from India to Canada, this can 
only look to them as an imbecile insult and a cowardly dodging of the 
truth as it really means that they are not to come at all. It would be far 
more manly tq say this than to resort to a subterfuge which can only bring 
us scorn throughout the land to which we are assuming to teach civilization. 

Appeal to the Authorities. 

The Indians in Canada were materially well off getting good wages. 
But they had not their families with them. This state of affairs continued 
for 2 years when in 1911 the case of Indian settlers in Canada toge 4 her 
with the question of Indians overseas was discussed at the Imperial Con- 
ference in London. At about this time I ho Indians appealed to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught who was then Governor-General of 
Canada for admission of their families. Not receiving much encourage- 
ment, the Indians applied to the British Columbia Provincial authorities 
for the redress of their grievances. The Prov’ncial Score 4 arv rop'ied 
seating that immigration came under the jurisdicMon of the Dominion* 
The Indians appealed to the Canadian Parliament for relief and for 'ft 
righteous and equitable Immigration Law. Not receiving any* hope in thftt 
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quarter, our countrymen settled in Canada sent a deputation of 4 delegates 
to see the proper authorities at Ottawa. The deputation left Vancouver, 
B.C. on 21st November 1911, reaching Ottawa on the 25th of that month. 

The following petition was submitted for consideration to the Minister 
of the Interior: — 

“We, the delegates of the United India League and the Khalsa Diwan 
Society, Vancouver, B.C., instructed by them, make the following represen- 
tations to your honourable government for all Hindustanis domiciled in 
Canada or who may yet be domiciled. 

“These representations are made with the certainly that your govern- 
ment is prepared to recognize the solemn promises made by Their Majesties 
Queen Victoria, King Edward and King George to Tndia, which is an inte- 
gral part of our Empire, that all their subjects shall be treated alike. 

“Our first claim for consideration at the hands of your honourable 
government is that wc are British subjects, of proven loyalty. More than 
90 per cent, of the Hindustanis in Canada arc Sikhs. With the name Sikh 
is linked up fidelity and heroic loyally to the Empire. We instance the 
Indian Mutiny, Africa, Afghanistan, Burma and Somaliland: in other 
words, whenever the Empire needed in the past or may in the future need 
loyal hearts to protect or preserve her honour. The Sikh has always been 
ready in the past to give willing service to the Empire. A large number 
of these rnen now in Canada have seen acti\c service, and many among 
them have medals for special bravery. Our conclusion from the a hove 
claim, for which wc respectfully request your acceptance, .is that oux 
status in Canada is wholly distinct and differentiated from that of oriental 
immigrants be they Japanese, Chinese, or others; as a matter of fact, wo 
cannot justly be classed as alien. 

“As loyal British subjects, we come to press for redress for onerous 
restrictions that have gradually reduced our status as British subjects 
below that of the most unfavoured nationalities of the Orient. 

“The restriction that most presses, and needs very immediate redress, 
is the prohibition by regulations that make it impossible for the wives 
and children of the Hindustanis residing in Canada joining f .hem. The 
compulsory separation of families is punitive and in itself penal, and can 
only lawfully be applied to criminals by any civilized nation. It is cont- 
rary to every human instinct and jeopardizes the existence of the family 
life, which is tlie very foundation of the British Empire as a whole. The 
regulation pressos (contrary to all preconceived ideas of British justice 
and fair-play) hardest on the weaker of the two parties concerned, namely, 
the mother and the child. There are no good political, economic or racial 
reasons why this regulation should not be abolished. Button the other 
hand, there are fc many cogent and weighty reasons* — moral, economic* and 
imperial, — why it should be. There is not a mother in Canada, looking 
intocthe eyes of her child who would not sanction its repeal. It is well to 
consider, from an imperial standpoint, the reflex action of this regulation 
on the Sikh communities of India, who are so cfosely united 
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-united by the bonds of their religion, whether it fosters loyalty or other- 
wise. Any and ail of the unfavoured nations of the Orient may bring 
tlieir wives; is it too much to expect or ask, that a British subject may 
also? For the honor and welfare of the Empire we hope not. 

“The next immigration regulation which we ask you to consider, with 
a view to modification or repeal, is the continuous journey restriction. 
First, because no law or restriction has any force which is impossible to 
observe. Continuous journey, as now defined, is impossible. No other 
country asks its own subjects to do that, which, from the very nature of 
the case, they cannot. The thinking men of India and all who are directly 
or indirectly affected by this order-in -council fail to understand its applica- 
tion where loyal subjects of the Crown are concerned; as a method of 
total restriction that is another matter. But, on the other hand, we would 
ask you to consider, is there any process of law or regulation that can be 
indirectly used to strip a loyal British subject of bis inherent right to 
travel or reside in any part of the Empire 1 ? If not, then why this restric- 
tion? Our common Sovereigns, Their Majesties, have solemnly promised 
all subjects of the Empire, regardless of race, equality of treatment. 

“Wc reiterate our request that your honourable government may con- 
side the above regulation. Fivt, because it is not direct in its meaning 
and is practically constructed and has the force of total Hindu restriction, 
thereby practically legislating against British subjects, while fostering in 
a measure, other Oriental nationalities to the detriment of your own Em- 
pire, *which means a house divided against itself. 

“ThcP other reasons we would urge are that the Hindustanis domiciled 
in Canada have economically made good, as citizens and as producers, and 
that they cope with every condition in which they have been placed, intel- 
ligently and successfully. In the larger centres of British Columbia, their 
holdings in land, houses and stocks, and their savings bank accounts for 
the time they have been in the country exceed any other class of immi- 
grants, and their faithful compliance with the law is now unquestioned. 

“Wc claim for ourselves, while our language is different and customs 
are not the same, that we understand your laws, are more ready to give 
intelligent obedience to them than most European immigrants and all 
Orientals, and above all, we are already loyal trained subjects of ihe same 
King, and we worship the same God; moreover, that the Sikh home life is 
identical in all virtues as the Christian home. 

* ‘We are prepared to co-operate with your government as to undesir- 
ables. We will give bonds* to the immigration authorities that no Hindus- 
tani £hall become a public charge. In connection with this we ask that 
the amount inquired for Hindus entering Canada should be uniform with 
other nationalities, and not as at present $200. * 

if We* request also that you remove restriction on students, merchants 
and tourists entering Canada and that they may be placed on thp same 
footing as otli^r nationalities at least. In the very near future, the grant- 
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ing of this last clause will prove most advantageous from a commercial 
standpoint, 

“The above representations which we desire you to carefully consider 
and afterwards discuss with the delegation with a view to a favourable 
solution of the same, as the questions involved are not local, as being purely 
Canadian they are in their very nature Empire questions, and hence must 
be dealt ’with from this broad standpoint. All East Indians’ interests are 
bound up indirectly in the decisions that may follow on the matters pre- 
sented by the delegation. There will either be one standard, or two, 
within the empire of British subjects’ interests and privileges. If the 
latter, then it must be based on race privileges, or race superiority. 

“Hence, India is looking to Canada most anxiously as to her owmpre- 
sent and future status. As to the Sikhs particularly, both in India and 
Canada, they base their hopes on British gratitude and absolute reliance 
in British good faith in dealing with them. Hence, the presence of this 
delegation in the Capital at no little expense of time and money, to lay 
these facts before your honourable government through you as Minister 
of the department to which these matters belong.” 

The petition speaks for itself. On 29th Nov. 3911, Dr. Sunder Singh 
read the petition before the Hon. Mr. Rogers, the Minister of, the interior 
at Ottawa. The British Columbia Members of the Federal Parliament, Sir 
J. A. M. Aikins, Mr. W. W. Cory, Deputy Minister of the Interior and Mr. 
W. D. Scott, Superintendent of Immigration were present at the interview. 
Questions were asked and answered by the members of the deputation 
The members of the deputation also saw the Premier, Sir Robert Borden 
along with the Minister of the Interior. It is interesting to note that 
about that time the Conservative Party led by Premier Borden had just 
then come into power at Ottawa defeating Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the 
liberals. 

Interviews at Ottawa 

After many interviews, the Minister of the Interior promised the 
deputation the Government’s favourable consideration to their request of 
being recognised as citizens of thi British Crown. The Indian deputation 
left for Montreal where also they held meetings returning to Ottawa for 
final answer from the Minister of the Interioi on Dec. 5th, 1911. The Hon. 
Mr. Rogers saw the immediate necessity of granting the first part of the 
petition presented to the Dominion Government by the deputation but as 
regards their status as British citizens he said that he would send a special 
officer of the Department, Mr. Blair to look into the question of Hindu im- 
migration to Canada. The Indians know t<? their cost how the report of 
Mr. Blair led to further confusion on the subject. * ^ ‘ 

, Anti-Indian. Agitation. 

^In the meanwhile, the anti-Asiatic were busy organising and spe&king 
at many places and writing to the public press. Mr. H. H. Stevens, Meim* 
her of' the Federal Parliament, was very active speaking to different orga- 
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nisations including the Women *s Canadian Clubs, He went even as fat as 
Philadelphia in the United States speaking against the Indians and th^ir 
civilisation. Rev. Mr. Stevenson, addressed audiences at Victoria, B.C. 
The Hindu question also came up for discussion before the Vancouver 
Ministerial Association. One Professor at Toronto University, who had 
been in India, even went so far as to advise repatriation of the IndiansL 
He wrote to the papers advocating his scheme. Rev. J. A. McDonald of 
the Toronto Globe and the London Times correspondent at Toronto wrote 
strongly against Indian emigration to Canada. In the course of a letter 
to the Montreal Star, a British Columbia correspondent said, “It matters 
not that these people (the Hidus) arc British subjects or that they fought 
in the wars of the Empire and wear war medals. The people of Brush 
Columbia intend to maintain this a white man’s country. We do not want 
these people and do not intend to have them, not even if the British Gov- 
ernment and King George himself wished it.” Mr. James Simpson, a 
prominent leader of labour in Toronto, is reported to have said that if 
the religious workers of Toronto are to stand with the Sikhs who want to 
bring their wives to Canada, organised workmen will fight the churches. 
At the Ministerial Association meeting in Toronto, early in 1912, Rev. E. 
Scott, a Presbyterian minister, said that Hindus should not be allowed to 
bring their families to Canada. 

Toronto Committee to Redress Indians’ Grievances. 

Dr. Sunder Singh spoke before the Canadian Club, the Empire Club 
and other organisations in Toronto, enlisting their sympathy for the 
► Indians. It was through his efforts that a Committee consisting of Princi- 
pal (now Sir) Robt. Falconer, Rev. Dr. Wilkie, Messrs. J. K. McDonald, 
John A. Paterson, K.C., H. E. Irwin, K.C., John Firstbrook, the late Mr. 
# Thos. West and Dr. Sunder Singh was organised to redress the grievances 
of Indians settled in Canada. 

When the Indian deputation returned to Vancouver and laid their 
report before the Indians there, they were glad. There were waiting at 
Hongkong the families of some Indians domiciled in Canada. They could 
not buy passages from the steamship agents. The Hindus were soon to 
be disillusioned. However, early in 1912, families of some prominent 
Indians came to Vancouver on the S. S. Monteagle. The Dominion Immi- 
gration Agent admitted the men but the women and children of these very 
men were ordered to be deported. An appeal was sent to the Minister of 
the Interior at Ottawa who was in charge of immigration to let the fami- 
lies land. In the meantime, heavy cash bonds were furnished for the ap- 
pearance of the women and children on 6th February 1912. The new ar- 
rivals were then permitted to enter Canada and proceed to the homes of 
their husbands with the understanding that they would be subject to depor- 
tation upo ft the date mentioned provided the immigration department did 
not rule otherwise in the meantime. 

AN ACT OP GRACE. 

On 30th April, the immigration Agent* at Vancouver received frdere 
from Ottawa to deport them per S. S. Monteagle. On that* day, the wives 
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■and children were separated from their husbands and fathers and sliut up 
like common criminals. It seemed that the women were to be packed off 
to Hongkong without their having any legal redress. . However,, an applica- 
tion for habeas corpus was made and the women were released at 12 o’clock 
midnight. . Mr. A. M. Harper, counsel for the Indians, appeared in the 
Supreme Court Chambers, on 1st May 1912, claiming that the arrest of 
the women by the Immigration authorities the previous afternoon was 
illegal. He alleged that the Order-in-Council for their deportation was 
invalid as it exceeded the jurisdiction allowed. He also claimed that the 
husbands having acquired Canadian domicile, the wives acquired domicile 
ipso facto. The detention of the women was only accomplished by strenu- 
ous efforts on the part of their counsel. The Order-in-Council ordering 
.their return was only served on the Indian ladies at 4 p.m. on 30th April 
at which time the registry closes. Nothing daunted, Messrs. McCrossan 
and Harper, the Indians’ lawyers, drew up all the necessary papers and 
draft orders and submitted them to Mr. Justice Murphy, at his Vancouver 
<residence late on the night of the 30th April for special service. After 
securing the necessary order for special service from His Lordship the 
papers \ycre served on the immigration agent at his residence compelling 
him to appear in Chambers the next morning in answer to the application 
for habeas corpus. Mr. W. B. A. Ritchie, K.C., appeared for the Crown. 
The case came on loth May and again adjourned but after waiting and 
anxiety the authorities dropped the case and let the women land as an act 
pf grace And how many acts of grace would be required before the Indians 
in Canada have their families admitted! As there was no uniformity in 
the law, any Indian who was willing to spend a considerable sum of money 
.and send for his family and was lucky enough to obtain transportation in 
^Hongkong could 0|i taking the case to a court of law have his family ad- 
mitted to Canada. When King George was being crowned King Emperor, 
at the great Durbar in Delhi, the loyal Sikhs, who by their great bravery 
m the past played such an important part were in Canada discriminated 
against and denied the blessings of home life and the preference given to 
aliens from Europe and Asia many of whom may never at heart become 
loyal British subjects. Can British justice and fair play b© thus set aside 
without the interruption of national progress? 

H. Rahim’s Case. , # 

The working of the immigration department is shown by the following 
case. H. Rahim, an Indian, came to Vancouver from Honolulu in January 
1910 as a tourist but after residing in Canada for some time, he entered 
into business. The authorities took action to have him deported for having 
not come direct from India, the land of his birth, but the proceedings were 
restrained by an order of the Supreme Court. He was re-axrestcd. De- 
portation proceedings were re-instituted and Rahim’s lawyer made applica- 
tion to Justice Morrison for the release of the Indian on the grounds first, 
that the action of the Dominion immigration department was res judicata, 
and secondly, that there Wa3 no valid Order-in Council upon which alone 
the authorities would have had legal right to act. The case \jent to the 
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British Columbia Court of appeal and finally to the High Court at Ottawa 
before Baliim was allowed to stay in the Dominion. 

Canadian Comments 

The Montreal Gazette, in making a national and Imperial review of 
the Hindu question, made the following comment which gives the solution 
of the difficulty; “Empty and idle is the influence of the philosopher, the 
man of science, the moralist when it is put in conflict with self-interest, 
and with deep-seated prejudice. This misleading, wide-spread, deep-seated 
prejudice seems to be still busy travelling up and down the land and getting 
entertainment in the hearts of far too many good people who do not rea- 
lize how insidious is its influence. British Columbia still raises the cry 
for a white British Columbia; it is not a truth or justice-loving British, 
Columbia, but a white one which is quite inconsistent, as she has admitted 
many thousand Chinese and Japanese in the last twenty-five years and 
is still admitting them. We are casting no reflection on the Chinese and 
Japanese; the colour does not make the man.” The Canadian Courier 
says, “Whatever may be the opinion of British Columbia it is clear that 
the Sikhs have rights 4 as British subjects which it will be hard for Canada 
to permanently ignore / 1 

In 1911 there came to Canada 11,932 Chinese and 2,986 Japanese, of 
whom 1,037 vrcrc women. These figures are given by the Dominion Medi- 
cal Officer stationed at William Head, near Victoria, B.C., Only one Hindu 
was allowed to land during the same period. 

Dr.* Lawson, who admits that he too was prejudiced, wrote the fol- 
lowing to a newspaper in Victoria, B.C. : — 

. “There is one phase of the Hindu question concerning which the 
majority of the public seem to hold most erroneous opinions. I refer to 
his personal habits, re cleanliness, use of alcoholic liquors, etc. 

. “At ship surgeon on the C.P.R, “Monteagle,” and later the “Tartar” at 
the time of the greatest influx of Hindus, the majority of those people 
passed under niy close observation. It was my duty to make a thorough 
physical examination of each emigrant at Hongkong, and although at first 
I was strongly prejudiced against them I lost this prejudice after thou- 
sands of them had passed through my hands and I had compared them 
with the white steerage passengers I had seen on the Atlantic. 

* , ’ *1 refer in particular to the Sikhs and I am not exaggerating in the 
least when I say that they were 101) per cent, cleaner in their habits and 
freer from disease than the Enropean steerage passengers I had come into 
contact with. The Sikhs impressed me as a clean, manly, honest race. 
My more recent experience as surgeon in mining camps among thousands 
of white men, where immorality is rife, has increased my respect for the. 
Sikhs. r s 

. “I have read your paper carefully for ?ome time and have not yet 
wen. one .^pod reason why they should not be permitted to bKng their 
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families in as freely as tlie European immigrants. Justice, humanity aiMT 
morality all cry for the removal of the restrictions which prevent the; 
Sikh’s enjoyment of home life.” 

An Indian Student’s Experience. 

Over a year ago, tlie ‘Montreal Witness’ wrote: — 

f 

The United States has earned for itself an unenviable reputation for 
race and colour prejudice, but we are much more harsh and exclusive than 
our southern neighbours. Many natives of India study in the Universities 
of the United States, but the} 7 cannot come to our Universities. Tlie story 
of one Indian student whom we drove from our shores makes sorry read- 
ing for anyone who loves the good name of our Dominion. Mr. Ii. Chatrd 
is a student who lived in British Columbia. Wishing to pay a visit to 
India, last summer, he took the precaution of providing himself with letters 
from Mr. L. M. Fortier, acting for tlie Superintendent of Immigration at 
Ottawa, so that he would have no trouble in gaining re-admission to 
Canada. When about to return he found that he could not buy a ticket 
for a Canadian port in Calcutta, and so lie fame on to Hongkong. Here 
again he tried to get a ticket, but the agent for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way steamship refused to sell liim one Not to be daunted, he tried at 
other steamship agencies, and at length secured one of the Nippon Yuscn 
Kaisha steamer Sanuki Maru. Upon his arrival at Victoria, however, on 
May 10th, he was refused admission, and was compelled to go to Seattle.” 

Invidious Laws. 

“It is very extraordinary that of all Orientals, it is our fellow-subjects 
of India that are chosen for this humiliating treatment. Thousands of 
Chinese are coming into the country on payment of a head tax. Under 
certain provisions their families are also admitted. The Japanese can 
enter with paying a head tax ,at all, provided each has $50 with him. 
Their families can come also. It is worth nothing that sixteen Japanese 
ladies arrived at Vancouver on board the same steamship which brought 
the two Sikh ladies a few months ago. No one was disturbed about the 
admission of the former, but because the latter — doubly our sisters, as 
Aryans and as British subjects — sought to join their husbands, a portion 
of onr people threw themselves into a fever of excitement for the preser- 
vation of Canada as a white man’s country and only a special ‘act of 
grace’ on the part of the Dominion Government permitted them to enter. 
On December 15th last, the Hon. Mr. Rogers, Minister of the Interior, 4 
promised that the families of the Hindus then in Canada would be admit- 
ted. It would be a stroke of true Imperialism if Mr. Borden could an- 
nounce that this promise would be honourably fulfilled.” • * 

Lord Curzon who served as Viceroy of India, on his return to Eng- 
land, made the statement that “England without India would be a second-; 
class power.” A missionary who has been many years in India and, had 
cfcref ulfy observed the trend of affairs, said that “anything ,that tends to 
sever the feerntf .that holds India as part of the British Empire should he ' 
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taken seriously, Tke bond holding India to-day is the confidence the 
Indian has in British fair play and justice. 

A Canadian friend writes: — 

“Let us not throw away the lesson that Great Britain learned in the 
school of bitter experience. Why did she lose her American Colonies? 
Was it not because of her unjust attitude towards her loyal subjects? Why 
is Britain the greatest colonizing power in the world to-day? Is it not 
because of her exercise of the principles of righteousness, justice, toleration 
•and mercy? True patriotism should look further afield than merely local 
sentiment and advantage. Are we not laying aside the great basic princi- 
ples and in substituting self-interest and personal prejudice are cultivating 
principles that have ruined nations? We are undoing the wonderful work 
done in the Punjab, the home of the Sikh, by Sir John and Sir Henry 
Lawrence, whose just and peaceful administration after terrible srruggle 
turned the valiant foe .into a stanncli friend and stands out as a striking 
illustration of the power of applied Christianity. It is on record that 
“no more difficult work than the reduction of the Punjab to, order and 
content was ever accomplished by Englishmen.” 

Another Canadian said: — 

* 

“We talk much of the brotherhood of man. But as a rule this high 
sounding expression means the brotherhood of the white race. This is 
contrary to the plain teaching of Scriptural truth. It is declared that 
<lo5 has made of one blood all the nations of the earth. If this be true, 
then let* us treat these aliens as brothers.” 

Unfair Discrimination. 

A gentleman in British Columbia wrote to a steamship agency in Cal- 
cutta, India who replied: — ‘We are in receipt of your favour of ... . 

and in reply beg to state that if the young man whose passage to British 
Columbia you wish us to arrange is an Indian we regret we cannot under- 
take same owing to the very strict immigration laws which have been 
passed recently There is no direct steamer sei-vice to Canada from hero 
(Tndia), and it is therefore impossible for us to issue a through ticket as 
required by the immigration law. If, however, the young man is European, 
we shall be pleased to arrange his passage . 9 9 

No Public Contracts For Indians. 

Victoria, B-C. Municipal Council in their debates decided not to give 
.any city work to Hindus. In contracts for Government Railways it ; is 
specified that no Asiatics can he employed in any capacity whatsoever. 
Mi? C. E. Tisdall, member for Vancouver, in the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture, opposed vigorously the admission of families of domiciled Indians. 
Premier Richord McBride speaking about the Hindus in» British Columbia 
Legislature said, “It has been shown conclusively that the Hindu cannot 
assimilate with the. people of this country and enjoy that full meashre of 
citizenship which we wish all the people of •this country to enjw for.Ml 
time to conm.*’ 



About this time, Mr. Philip H. Kerr, Editor of the ‘Round Table 1 had 
been travelling in India. On his way back to England by way of Canada, 
he spoke to the Victoria, Canadian Club on 8th July 1912, in the 
course of which ho touched upon Asiatic immigration to the Pacific Coast 
o£ America. He said that he assumed the people of Canada would see 
in this danger to themselves and the Canadians would be prepared, to fight 
against it '(applause). If the alternative were an invasion by the Asiatic 
people, they would, 'he thought, be ready to fight (renewed applause). 

The Hindus practice cremation for their dead. The Vancouver 
authorities after great amount of labour and correspondence carried on by 
the Indians did set apart a plot near the cemetary as a cremation ground 
for the Hindus. In 1913, the Victoria Hindus approached the proj^r 
authorities for a cremation ground but were refused. 

Deputation sent to England. 

When the Indians, after long waiting, found to their sad cost that the 
pledge given by the Minister of Interior regarding the admission of their 
families to Canada was illusory they decided upon sending a deputation 
to follow the matter further. At a protest meeting of the Indian settlers 
in Canada, at the Dominion Hall, Vancouver, British Columbia, they de- 
clared that the Canadian policy of denying entrance to Indian women and 
children was inhuman and against all the codes of British justice and as- 
serted that the Canadian public was misinformed about the Indians by a 
few politicians who were pulling the public by the nose — that the Immi- 
gration Board of Enquiry was ridiculous in itself and that the immigration , 
officer therefore constituted a personal board of inquiry. It was resolved 
to send a delegation to the Indian and British Governments to lay the 
whole case before them as efforts at Ottawa to have the immigration 
measure altered had failed. This delegation left Vancouver, in 1913, 
by, way of Winnipeg, Manitoba and St. John, New Brunswick. They sailed 
from the latter port for Liverpool, England. The delegates, very Soon 
after their arrival in London, approached the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Lewis Harcourt. He refused to see them. 

1 On 14th May 1913, a meeting was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
London, to protest against the Privy Council orders. Resolutions were 
passed and sent to the press for publication. The three delegates thenf 
left for India. On their arrival hero they placed the situation of : the 
Indians in Canada before the Indian public through the newspapers and 
magazines. Through the help of some kind friends they placed their case 
before His Excellency the Viceroy of India. The delegates also approach- 
ed the Indian National Congress held that year in Karachi. But it was 
all of no avail. 

Attempts to Get Rid of Indians. 

In the meantime, the Indians in Canada were getting tired and dis- 
pirited of all this struggle. They had spent a considerable sum of money 
in sehding these delegations as welt as in fighting the cases brought in the 
Canadian Courts. The authorities in Canada were resolved £hat the pr6- 
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blem Would solve itself and that Canada would get rid of the last Indian 
by not allowing them to settle at all. Time was in favour of the Canadian 
policy and how they have won in this twenty years 1 struggle is known to 
a very few people. In 1913, a Canadian-Indian Immigartion Committee 
was started at Lahore. The first meeting was held on the 14th September. 
Meeting at other places in the Punjab were also held in the same year. 

At about this period, Mr. H. E. Irwin, K.C., Clerk of the Peace at 
Toronto, drew attention to the great need of the situation being righted. 
He declared that public opinion must be focussed at once on such gross 
injustice. He referred to the case of a Sikh who had insisted upon the 
right to bring in his wife and child and when the Crown launched a case 
against him, furnished bail of Rs. 6,000 and prepared to fight the issue. 
But before the case came to trial the prosecution withdrew its charge and 
the Sikh was allowed to have his wife and family. It looks from that, 
said Mr. Irwin, that the administration of British Columbia is operated 
for the purpose of catching votes. His statement had not the party tinge, 
because this was an expediency common to both parties. It seemed to 
him these Sikhs were being kept out although the law did not justify it. 

An Adverse Decision 

Mr. Bis’han Singh, a well-known and respectable Sikh, went to the 
office of the agent of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha at Victoria, and 
laying the money on the counter asked him Cor a prepaid ticket for his 
wife^* On the agent’s refusal to sell him the same, Mr. Bishan Singh 
Brought f<*rWard a case asking the court to compel the steamship company 
to sell him the ticket; for as common carriers they have to carry passen- 
gers fyom port to port. The Seattle agent of the steamship company said 
that no passengers were carried from Calcutta to Hongkong although 
there was*a considerable passenger traffic between these ports. The Judge 
refused to grant redress although this company has regular sailings from 
Calcutta to Hongkong and from there to Victoria. 

Hindu Questions in the Senate 

On 2nd June 1913, in the Canadian Senate at its session at Ottawa* 
Senator Bostock brought up the quesiion of Indians in Canada. Tie had 
heard a report that they were being ill-treated. He approved of the ar- 
rangement made by the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie King with the British Govern- 
ment which has practically stopped all Hindu - arrivals in Canada since 
1908. Senator Douglas said lie had been in India for many years and had 
practical dealings with the Sikhs. The action of British Columbia towards 

the Sikhs was un-Christian, un-British and ungrateful. ; • ri 

• * 

Senator. Davis said it was strange that a citizen of British India 
should not bo allowed to travel in any part of the British Empire. The 
province (British Columbia) was not against all classes of Oriental 
labour. Last year 7,705 Chinese came ! in paying $500 head tax &ch 
or $3,450,000 out of which British Columbia »got one and thrce-Quarier 
million dollars* The Province wanted money of the Chinese. •' 
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Senator Cloran condemned the treatment of 'the Indians. Senator . 
Ptttfer said he hoped the Government would do something. It seemed to 
be tm-British to say such men should not be allowed to enter Canada or 
any other port of the Empire for which they had fought. . At the Corona? 
tion he had seen Sikhs marching in the same procession with Canadian 
Soldiers. 

f 

Hon. Mr. Lougliccd replying for the Government blamed the late Gov- 
ernment. The late Government had made arrangement by which the 
Chinese poll-tax was to be shared equally by the Province of British 
Columbia and the Federal authorities. Finally, he said, the whole matter 
was under consideration. 

Indians hold Meetings. 

At a meeting of the Indians held at Victoria, the following 
telegram was sent to the Senate: — “In a public meeting it was resolved 
to sincerely thank you for taking action on our behalf in bringing to the 
notice of the Canadian people, the difficulties under winch the Sikhs, our 
fellow citizens of the British Empire, labour under in Canada. We hope 
that the present Government will deem it politic to fulfil their pledge 
given us in December 1911 regarding the admission of our families.” 

A Similar meeting of the Indians of Vancouver, and vicinity ,\vas 
■held at the O'Brien Hall, on Sunday the 15th June, 1913, and resolutions 
were parsed asking the Dominion Government to fulfil their promise.. One 
speaker said that Canada spent a lot of money in Europe for getting im- 
migrants » who were not exactly suited for farming, whilst Indians who 
were practical farmers were debarred. He agreed with Sir M. M. Bhow- 
liuggrcc who said at a recent protest meeting in London, England, that if 
4be Canadian Government would redress the grievances of the Indians it 
would lead more surely to the strengthening of the Empire than 'would 
half a dozen Dreadnoughts. 

On 9th August 1913, a telegraphic despatch from Ottawa appeared in 
Vancouver and other Canadian newspapers that a hundred thousand 
Indians were to bo brought to Canada. It was stated that wealthy Indians 
in India were interested in the matter. All this imaginary story helped 
to fait the racial feeling. The Asiatic Exclusion League was also active. 
Miss Agnes Laut, a well-known writer, wrote florid anti-Indian articles to 
the Canadian press. Miss Laut is a forceful writer and it is a mystery to 
the Indian as to who paid for all this propaganda ? 

c ; t - • No Franchise for Indians 

In 1913 three Indians applied to a notary public in Victoria, 
for registration on the voters' list on the strength of their being British 
subjects and otherwise fulfilling all the conditions for this qualification. 
Although holding considerable property they were refused to be registered. 
Before that another Indian had voted in a Provincial election .but a 
charge of perjury was brought against him. The British Columbia statutes 
debar Indians from voting. 
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. Mr. H. H. Stevctfs, M.P., speaking; before * a Vancouver audience 
on 20th September 1913, said that Indians were British subjects, but not 
British citizens. In the course of hte remarks lie said that if a Hindu is 
allowed to bring over his family he would bring here four girls as his 
daughters who would really be his wives. Mr. Stevens was a soldier in 
the Spanish American war in the Phillipincs and after following many 
occupations entered politics. Mr. Barnard, a former Vancouver M.P., also 
held strong anti-Asiatic views. 

Efforts to Re-open Emigration 

Fifty-six Indians arrived at Victoria on s.s. “Panama Mam” of 
the^ Osaka Shosen Kaisha, on 17th October 1913. These men had been 
trying their best to buy steamer passages at Hongkong to go to Canada 
but all steamship companies refused to sell them tickets. So they bad 
to pay 100 dollars (Rs. 300) apiece for their food. On the arrival of the 
steamer at the wharf their relatives wanted to see them but the wharf 
Company ordered them to be turned off the gates although the Japanese, 
Chinese and Canadians were allowed freely. They also called the police 
patrol. The lawyers for these passengers who wanted to see their clients 
on board were not permitted to do so. 

Examination by the immigration officials was held in camera oil board 
the Panama Maru and when, the steamer was about to sail a special cordon 
of , police was at the wharf to take the immigrants to the immigration de- 
tention shed. Only 17 were landed. All of them came by the most direct 
toute. Habeas corpus proceedings were taken for the 39 Indians who- 
were ordered to be deported. Mr. C. F. Davie, the lawyer retained by the 
Indians, appeared before Justice Gregory on 1st November and applied 
£pr an order nisi lor the issue of a writ for the production in court of 
the body, of Narain Singh who was one of the detained men. 

Chief Justice Hunter's Judgment. 

In the decision given by Chief Justice of the British Columbia High 
Court, the immediate effect of which was the release of 23 Indians, certain 
orders in council viz., those requiring a Hindu immigrant 200 dollars in 
his possession and coming by a continuous journey are pronounced invalid 
and ultra vires on the ground that they exceed the powers given by Par- 
liament under the Immigration Act. Some time ago, Mr. J. E. Bird the 
counsel of the detained Indians, applied for and was granted an order nisi 
for habeas corpus. In accordance with the court's order these Indians 
were brought to the Court on 24th November 1913 under a special escort 
of mounted and loot police. 

JCJhief Justice Hunter received counsel in his private chambers. In 
giving his decision His Lordship said that in the Order-in-Council the 
Government had clearly exceeded the authority given by •the Immigration. 
Act *to make regulations in such a way. In the particular instances under 
discussion, the thirty-nine Indians in detention — the orders of deportation 
were bad, as there was no specific definition of the reasons for their depor- 
tation, it siiffply being stated that they were to be deported bnder Section 
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3& of the Immigration Act, which section recited » number of causes for 
isttch actions of a markedly varied character. Mr. Bird in his argument 
contended that Order-in-Council No. 926,* passed at Ottawa on May 9, 
1910, under the authority of section 37 of the Immigration Act, was ultra 
vires because the statute only authorized the Govcmor-in-Council to rer 
quire as a condition of landing that the immigrant must have in actual 
and personal possession in his own right the amount of money specified. 
He further argued that Order-in-Council was bad in the case of a person, 
native or subject of an Asiatic country, in regard to which special statutory 
regulations are in force or with which the Government of Canada has 
made a special treaty, agreement or convention. He argued under this 
that there was an Imperial Act of Parliament of 1858 which conceded tp 
natives of India special privileges giving them all the rights of British 
citizenship and he held that it was operative in Canada. 

He also claimed that the Order-in-Council No. 920, passed under sec- 
tion 38 of the Immigration Act, was invalid on the ground that the statute 
only authorised the Governor-in-Council to prohibit the landing in Canada 
of any immigrant who came to Canada otherwise^ than by a continuous 
journey from the country of which he was the native or naturalized citizen. 
This was bad, he contended, because it was impossible to purchase in 
India, or to purchase and prepay in Canada, a through ticket from India 
to this country. Another point raised by Mr. Bird, was that whereas the 
statute said the money requirement might vary according to the race, the 
Order-in-Council said that no immigrant of Asiatic origin should bdf per- 
mitted to land. " r 

. ' / J 

Chief Justice Hunter ruled that Order- in-Conncil 926 was invalid 
and ultra yires because it exceeded the powers conferred in section 37 jp 
that it used th eterm immigrant of Asiatic origin which was a wider term 
than one of Asiatic ‘race’ and also by its insertion of words requiring an 
immigrant to have in actual and personal possession in his own right a 
after consulting the Department of Justice allowed the examination of the 
stated amount of money, while the statute only provided that he should 
possess in his own right a prescribed minimum amount. 

His Lordship thought that the term special statutory regulations 
being an exception in favour of certain immigrants, was intended to refer 
to. Canadian statutory regulations. He also held that the omission of the 
word “naturalized” in Order-in-Council 920 and its use in Section 38 of 
the statute invalidated the Order-in-Council inasmuch as ‘citizen’ „ is a 
wider term than ‘ naturalized citizen. ’ Section 38 of the Act under which 
the order was framed reads: — 

, * Privy Council Order No. 926 reals No immigrant of Asiatic Origin shall 

be permi'.ted to eater Canada unless in actual possession in his or her own riefit of 
S 200b(Rs. 600) unless such a person is a native or subject of an Asiatic country 
in regent to which special statqfory regulations are in force or with which the 
Government of Canada has made special treaty or cj.i/j icijju* 
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<r The Governor-in* Council may be proclamation or order whenevey ; h$ 
deems it necessary or expedient, prohibit the landing in Canada or at any 
specified port of entry in Canada, of any immigrant who has. come tq 
Canada otherwise than by continuous journey from the country of which 
he is a native or naturalized citizen and upon a through ticket purchased 
in that country or prepaid in Canada . 99 r 

• 

The Chief Justice held that the words had made or given under the 
authority and in accordance with the provisions of this Act, enabled the 
court to say that the Orders-in-Council, not being in conformity with the 
powers conferred upon the Board of Inquiry, had really no jurisdiction to 
prohibit the court from interfering, and as the court therefore had the 
authority to interfere, it would direct the issue of writs of habeas, corpus 
“In the case of the thirty-five Indians and order their discharge. \) 

Meetings were held protecting against the direct and continuous 
journey clause. It was said that if the Canadian Government wanted to 
exclude Indian subjects of King George V, it ought to say so in plain, 
unambiguous language instead of' beating about the bush and passing laws 
which the Government itself is even afraid of being tested in its own 
courts. It was said at the time in the papers that a new law was to be 
formulated and was on its way to London to exclude the Indians. The 
rumour was true as the Dominion Government passed an Order-in Council 
prohibiting all artisans and labourers from entering the ports of British 
Columbia until March 1914. By virtue of this Indians were barred fiord 
enterid^ Canada. 1 ; 

• • 

Indian Legislature on the Emigration Question. 

In reply to Hon. Suren dro Nath Banerji’s question regarding the ad- 
mission of Indians 7 families into Canada in the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil Mr. Clark said: — “The Government of India have no recent information 
as to the number of East Indians in Canada but it is understood to 

about 2,500 The effect of the order is as stated but the Gov> 

eminent of India have on more than one occasion recently represented to 
the Secretary of State the importance they attach to a concession, feeing 
made by the Canadian Government in favour of wives and minor children 
of Indians resident in Canada and the withdrawal in their case of the 
restriction imposed by the requirement of a continuous journey on, a 
through ticket. Intimation has since been received that, the Secretary 
State for the Colonics is communicating with the Dominion Government 
as to the possibility of facilitating the entry of the wives and children 
of East Indians, who have acquired Canadian domicile. 7 7 

His Excellency Lord Hardinge in opening the Imperial Legislative 
CounciF at Simla in 1913 said: — “We have not ignored the disabilities^ 
of Indians and their families in Canada and we have at last succeeded in 
obtaining temporary permits for British Indian subjects desiring to visit 
panada ‘which will be issued in all proper cases 77 . . . During the sanje 
week. a meeting was held at Simla at .which the Hon, S. N. Banorji pj^suL 
ed.. .He wanted, to know if Indians in Canada were to be treated: as.out-i 
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Subjected to galling restrictions, humiliating to our national self- 
respect. He assured the delegates from Canada who were present at‘ the 
meeting, of their firm resolve to eo-operative wholeheartedly with them in 
the struggle. He suggested tho formation of a commission composed of 
Official and non-official mcmbej’S to visit the Dominions and report upon 
the position conditions of Indian there. 

In the evidence given by Mr. Hasan Imam before the Islington Public 
Service Commission, lie suggested the exclusion from Indian Service of 
British Subjects belonging to colonics which exclude East Indians. 

Order-in-Council Extended. 

Sir Richard McBride, Prime Minister of British Columbia, was at 
Ottawa early in 1914. The Dominion Government had then passed an 
Order-in Council excluding artisans landing in British Columbia but which 
was really aimed at the Indians. This order was a direct result of Chief 
justice Hunter’s judgment. It was in force till March 1914. Through 
the efforts of Sir Richard McBride, the Order-in-Council was extended for 
another 6 months. 

The “Komagata Maru”. 

According to a newspaper report, the i ‘Komagata Mara” left Hongkong 
on 31st March 1914 for Shanghai. She carried 150 Hindus from Hongkong 
and was to take another 200 at Shanghai. Prom there she sailed for 
Nagasaki. When she reached Vancouver on the 24th of May 19} A after 
being released from the quarantine she had to lie in mid-stream by order 
of the immigration authorities. She wa.:> carefully watched by guards and 
government launches and nobody was allowed on board. The Government 
after consulting the Department of Justice allowed the examination of the 
passengers which took several days. A motion for habeas corpus was made 
in Vancouver, on 25th June but the appeal was heard in Victoria, 
Charter money was paid till the 20th September 1924, the date of 
her delivery at Hongkong. The Board of Inquiry took many days. The 
effort to deport the Indians by other steamers failed as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company refused the offer of the Immigration authorities 
to pay the Indians’ passages. Capt. Gardinar Johnson acted as agent for 
the vessel in Vancouver. According to the ‘Japan Herald’ the idea was 
to carry iron and coal from India and Japan to Canada and in return carry 
to the Par East a cargo of Canadian timber. 

Questions in the Dominion Parliament 

Mr. H. H. Stevens M.P., for Vancouver, in the Canadian House 
of Commons, a^ked the Government at Ottawa on 17th April 1914 what 
pteps they were going to take about the “Komagata Mam” and ‘its pas- 
sengers. Hon. Mr. Roche, minister of the Interior, replied for the Govern^ 
raent. * 

« Hon. Frank Oliver, former Minister of the Interior under Sir Wilfrid 
Lttttrier, asked Premier %>rden in the Dominion House of Commons, about 
Komagata. Mara passengers. Premier Borden in reply stated that some 
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twenty had been allowed \o land, as they were returning to Canada having 
been previously admitted. A number had been ordered to be deported 
failing to come up to the required physical standard; as to the remainder, 
the law was to be enforced Mr. Oliver then asked in case of appeal would 
the Government allow it. Mr. Borden replied that the government did not, 
control the courts. , 

Sir Wilfrid Lauricr asked, if the habeas corpus proceedings were 
commenced would the government resist? The reply was ‘undoubtedly/ 
The (Government would be represented and if it were a case where habeas 
corpus should not be involved, they would resist. 

British Columbia Demands Exclusion of Indian. 

• 

The Vancouver Board of Trade demanded the exclusion of all Indian 
immigrants. It also sent a memorial to Ottawa to that effect. Mr. Taylor,? 
M.P., for New Westminster B.C., spoke and wrote strongly against Indian 
emigration. All the British Columbia newspapers including The Province, 
The News- Advertiser, The Colonist and others also wrote adversely against 
the Ivomagata Maru. 

The Sad Story of the (< Komagata Maru 1 ’ told by Mrs. A. Boss. 

Mrs. Anna* Ross wrote some articles to the Gwalior Journal of Toronto. 
Speaking about the “Komaguta Mam” she says: — 

story of the “Ivomagata Maru” and her passengers must be. 
vejy> briefly gpven. The bar that has for several years excluded Hindus 
from Canada has been the rule that only those could be admitted to our 
shores who came by one continuous route. As there was no continuous 
route the Hindus were kept out. But in 1914, 350 of these Sikhs clubbed 
together and .made a continuous passage by chartering a ship for them- 
selves, and in May 1914, they entered Vancouver harbour, expecting, as; 
they had conformed to the Canadian rule, they would be admitted at least 
for inspection, and that those who were found eligible would be passed, , 

“One would think that the decent way for the authorities to act to- 
wards these men who had so accommodated themselves to the Canadian’ 
rule, would be to receive them politely, and to deal with each case fairly 
and squarely according to law, passing those eligible, and rejecting non- 
eligibles. Then, if the will of the Canadian people was still for shutting 
the door, to do so by straight statute, — “No Hindu need apply.” After 
that there wuold at least be no misunderstanding or disappointments. 

“But these men who had accommodated themselves to the Canadian 
rule, whg at a cost to themselves of nearly $57,000 had come by one. 
continuous route, who now politely asked admission as British subjects, 
axid expected it, received instead indignity after indignity. It is almost 
inconceivable the lengths to which official insolence went in the treatment 
of these strong, proud, independent men. They were not allowed to com- * 
municate with the Sikhs on, shore at all. They were not allowed. to 
municate with their own lawyer. Even when their case for admission was: 
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Iricouirt, their lawyer, Mr. Bird, Was not allowed % personal intdrvie wyvith 
imy of them, so that he' was conducting their case in the dark* After the 
ease was decided under these circumstances against them, Mr. Bird was 
Allowed to visit them, and discovered that very important elements, in the 
ease he had not understood at all, and had presented. If this is Canadian 
justice, it is not British justice. 

* - * 1 When the case had been decided against them, they, expressed their 
willingness to leave, only requesting that they should be supplied with 
provisions for the return voyage. The immigration authorities refused 
provisions, but tried to compel the captain of the ship to sail at once. 
Though they had been unnecessarily delayed by the authorities for six 
weeks, these officials endeavoured to force them to commence their lon£ 
voyage without provisions. This roused the man and the soldier in these 
JJikhs, and they prevented the captain from obeying. One hundred and 
seventy-five policemen and the stream from a fire-hose only roused them 
tttore. They beat back the policemen with lire-bricks and lumps of coal. 
Then in the dignity of her might, Canada ordered the cruiser “Rainbow” 
to proceed alongside the “Komagata Mam” and compel submission. By 
this time the inhuman attempt to send 350 men across the Pacific starving 
had been abandoned, and offers of abundant provisions were made. But 
byijus tim^the fighting blood of the Sikhs was up. They knew they had 
been barbarously treated by representatives of the Canadian Government 1 , 
and they were resolved to put no trust in any offer now made to them, 
but to fight and die if heed be. **' 

:: l' . *• * 

/‘That was the position Canada found herself in July 22nd, 1914. .The 

E s of the “Rainbow” were trained on the little “Komagata Mam.” 
Sikhs on board had used timber to construct barricades, and the 
jksmiths among them were working at fever heat making swords and 
pikes.' The Government, then in extremity sought the good offices of the 
Sjikhs on shore, and though they had refused to allow them intercourse 
with the men on the “Komagata Maru” before, they were now glad to 
have a deputation of shore Sikhs endeavour to convince them that the 
Government this time was really acting in good faith to accept the offers 
of provisions, and leave. They were finally successful, and the little ship* 
sailed away. < 

It is a sad story. They could at least have been treated courteously, 
^d given a chance to plead their own case fairly, even if the law had 
refused them admission in the end. But most Canadians know little abont 
the3e things.” 

In the /Problems of Greater India’ the author says — 'Chief Justice 
Macdonald in his judgment on the “Komagata Maru” asserted thaf Canada 
had sovereign rights in the matter, and denied the claim of Imperial 
authorities to interfere. An appeal to the Privy Council will be very m- 
jpdicious because the Chief Justice with great acuteness changed the whole 
question into a constitutional issue; i.e., whether the Dominion Government 
was Withjn its rights when it 'denied admssion t6 Asiatics. Stated thus/ 
the . point is unassailable technically. ; The question at issue is not whether 
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Canada has a legal right to exclude anybody but whether British citisen- 
ship'carries with it the right of free entrance to any part of the Empire. 
There is another question more fundamental to wit: — Has any race a 
moral right to consider any part of the world’s surface as its own special 
reserve? These are the two questions that confront any ono who studies 
these problems/ 

Mr. H. C. Clogstoun, C.I.E., who had been in service in India and was 
in British Columbia at that time was appointed to investigate the losses 
sustained by Indian residents in Canada as a result of the “Komagata 
Mara.” 

Mr. H.H. Stevens, M.P., for Vancouver in the Federal House, who 
-t ad been so active in 1911 again came to the front. He took a promihent 
part in 1914 speaking against the “Komagata Maru” at public meetings 
and giving interviews to the press. 

Return of the “Komagata Mara.” 

The passengers of the Komagata Maru arrived at Budge Budge near 
Calcutta on 301 h September 1914. On their way, they were destitute at 
Kobe and were helped by the British Consul. There were riots there which 
is an old story and need not be narrated bore. On the 16th October 1914, 
an official communique from Simla stated that H. E. the Viceroy had 
learnt with great regret of the serious affray at Budge Budge and had 
decided in view of the regrettable loss of life and of the fact that matters 
were ii^olved which concerned the two local Governments of Bengal and 
thcJPunjab to appoint a committee to inquire into the circumstances con- 
nected with Mie voyage of the “ Komagata Maru” to British Columbia, its 
return to India, the riots at Budge Budge, and the subsequent arrest of 
those concerned. The Committee consisted of the Hon. Sir W. Vincent, 
(President), the Hon. Maharaja Dhiraj of Burdwan, the Hon. Mr. Fagan 
(Punjab), Sifrdar Daljit Singh and Mr, II. Walmsley (Bengal). 

Mr. Lionel Curtis Visits Canada. 

Early during the European War, Mr. Lionel Curtis, author of the 
‘British Commonwealth’ and a leader of the Round Table Group passed 
through Canada on his way to India. A Canadian friend interviewed 
Mr. Curtis about the Indians in Canada. Mr. Curtis afterwards studied 
♦he situation in India of which the result was dyarchy. 

Sir George Paish Speaks. 

’ Sh 1 George Paish wrote in *The London Statist’: — “ Remembering that 

S p population of India is 315 millions of human beings, that it is sunk in 
iject poverty, and that nobody who takes the trouble to enquire can 
doubt that it would be an immense help to India if there should be a large 
and successful emigration. We had hoped for broader views, for more 
prescience and for a truer Imperial spirit on the part of the people of 
Canada. .They themselves are all settlers from foreign lands or, 
if f® scen ^ an ^ s suc h settlers. We had fondly hoped that knowyig* 
all this they would recognise the consequent Imperial obligation updn 
them. We have 4>een disappointed.” 
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Dr. Tagore Defuses to Land in Canada 

/• 

. In 1916, Dr. Rabindranath .Tagore when seen by a Canadian who 
asked him if he would visit Canada replied (jnost emphatically *NoP 
He would never visit Canada on aeount el' the manner in which 
his countrymen had been treated by the Canadians. He said he had 
been invited to both Toronto and Montreal, but refused to go. He was 
asked to go ashore at Victoria, B. C., but refused. He ad&ed he would 
never set foot on Canadian soil or that of Australia while hi£ country- 
men were -treated as they were. 

Situation During the War 

In 1916, the President of the Canada India League went to British 
Columbia to investigate the question on the spot. He saw many repre- 
sentative Indians in Vancouver and Victoria, and in his report 
referred to the pitiable conditions of Indian settlers there. The Presby- 
terian Church also started work amongst the Indians during the war. 
But although the missionaries spoke at various meetings, the prejudice 
and opposition against Indians was so great that they were unable to 
make any headway owing to the Canadians’ lack of interest in this 
work. 

Mr. Rustomjee in Canada. 

During the war, Mr. Rustom Rustomjee travelled through th$ whole 
Dominion from Halifax, N.S. to Victoria, speaking jon India* before 
influential bodies of Canadians. He referred to Indian immigration. In 
British Columbia he went to look into the subject of Indian settlers there. 
During the last 3 years of the war and afterwards, he spoke to Canadian 
audiences in the eastern part of the Dominions nearly every year. 

Dr. Roche Interviewed. 


Early in 1917 two delegates of The Canada India League of Toronto 
went to Ottawa. They saw the Hon. Dr. Roche, Minister of the Interior, 
and made representations regarding the disabilities of Indians settled in 
Canada. 

The Imperial Conference 1917 Reciprocity Resolution 


In his address to the Imperial Legislative Council, on September 
1914, Lord Hardinge suggested that an endeavour should be made to lay 
down a principle of reciprocal treatment acceptable to all the Dominions/ 
whereby emigration might be restricted in India itself by a system M 
passports, while the Dominions might give facilities to a moderate number 
of immigrants under certain conditions. This scheme was discussed in 


India and elsewhere and was deliberated upon at the Imperial Conference 
and War Cabinet in 1917 and 1918 at which Lord Sinha represented India. 


In the former year, a Memorandum was prepared on behalf of the India' 
v Ofeee, setting forth in detail Lord Hardinge ’s system of reciprocity, and 
in Hhe .latter year, the following resolution was agreed to unanimously by 
India and all the self-governing Dominions;— <r j . 
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“1, It is an inherent' function -of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, that each 
shoul^y enjoy complete control of its own population by means of restric- 
tion on immigration from any of the other communities. 

2. British citizens domiciled in any British country, including India, 
should be admitted into any other British country for visits, for the pur- 
pose of pleasure or commerce, including temporary residence for '.he pur- 
pose of education. The conditions of such visits should he regulated on 
the principle of reciprocity as follows: — 

• (a) The right of the Government of India is recognised 'o enact 
laws which shall have the effect of subjecting British citi- 
zens domiciled in any other British country to the same 
conditions in visiting India as those imposed on Indians 
desiring to visit such country. 

(b) Such right of visit or temporary residence shall in each indi 
vidual case be embodied in a passport or written permit 
issued by the country of domicile and subject to vise there 
by an officer appointed by and acting on behalf of the coun- 
try to be visited if such country so desires. 

(c) *Such right shall not extend to a visit or temporary residence 
for labour purposes or to permanent settlement. 

3^ Indians already permanently domiciled in other British countries 
should be alloyed to bring in their wives and minor children on condition : — 

(a) That not more than one wife and her .children shall be admit- 
ted for each such Indian, and 

W That each individual so admitted shall be certified by the 

Government of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian .’ 9 

As a result of this resolution the Committee of the Privy Council of 
Canada has recommended that ‘certain modifications of the restrictive 
provisions of the Immigration Act and regulations should be made for the 
relief of such of our fellow-British subjects of the East Indian race as 
; ;may be affected by the resolution.’ 

f Under the above-mentioned arrangements, the Indians could now bring 
their families to Canada. But alas, it was too late as many being hopeless 
ahd ruined had already left for their homes in India. Their property was 
gone. Their numbers had dwindled to one-fourth of the original— -to about 
1200 . • 

» • 

► The number of Indian tourists and merchants in Canada is insignifi- 
cant, although after the European war a party of Bombay merchants in- 
cluding the late Sir V. Thackcrscy and Sir M. Visvcsvarayya and others 
travelled in Canada. 



Mr. Sastri 's Visit to Canada. 


Indian immigration to tho various parts of the British Empire 
discussed at the Imperial Conference held in London in 1921. The 
Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was cne of the Indian delegates, 
he met the then Prime Minister of Canada, the Hon. Mr. Mcighon, 
invited him to the Dominion. But in the latter part of that year, t 
was a Federal election in Canada and the Conservative party was defeat* 
The Liberals under the leadership of Mr. Mackenzie King were retu; 
to power. 



In the summer of 1922, Mr. Sastri landed at Victoria. Ther^'f^’ 
was received by Sir J. Pope, the under Secretary of State for Exteh^, 
Affairs. Mr. Sastri interviewed Mr. John Oliver, the Prime Minist^i}*# 
British Columbia. Mr. Sastri accompanied by* Ms private Secretary %-i * 
Bajpai travelled through Canada speaking' 4 it various pl$^.‘? 
At Ottawa he saw Mr. Mackenzie King and in party was given ' 
honour of Mr. Sastri. Mr. Christie, an official of the Department of 
temal Affairs, accompanied Mr. Sastri during the rest of his Cana^h 
tour. Mr. Sastri stayed with Mr. Crckshutt at the Government IIous&&a„f , 
Toronto, Ont. As a result of Mr. Sastri r s labours, the prejudice agufi^i'., 
the Indians is a bit lessened but the question regarding immigration 
same as before. The Indians also have not yet been cnfmnchisg^&it*' 
British Columbia. * ' 


East and West. 

Prof. Rushbrook Williams in his 1 Indian in 1922-23’ says — 

“The impending struggle between East and West, foretold by mfeiy 
persons who cannot be classed either as visionaries or as fanatics, (toy 
-easily be mitigated or even entirely averted, if the British Commonweal 
of Nations can find a place within its wide compass for three hundred 
and twenty millions of Asiatics fully enjoying the privileges, and adequa^j 
ly discharging the responsibilities which at present characterize tho- : k^ 
habitants of Great Britain and the self-governing Dominions.” 

*,'4 

Canada is sending missionaries, officers, and merchants etc., to Iodj 
There is no representative of India in Canada to protect and defend?! 
rights of Indians settled there. What is the solution of the problen 
Indian emigration to Canada? Canada has made up its mind to solve 
problem in her own way. Is it, just, equitable and fair to Indians nat:| 
self-respect? We leave it for the Indians to decide. The situation sd 
discouraging and ail our resources will be taxed to the uttermost, j 
nevertheless an earnest and persistent effort must be made to arrive || 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 






